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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 








THE INFLUENCE OF THE PREACHER. 


THE remark has been often made, that a scholar of but moderate 
powers can be more certain of a livelihood in the profession of divinity, 
than in that of law or physic. It is said that men are more willing to 
intrust the care of their souls, than of their bodies or estates, to incom- 
petent pretenders. In order to attain eminence at the bar, a man must 
analyze with great care the principles of ethics and jurisprudence, must 
be familiar with the intricate windings of the human heart, must be well 
versed in the history of nations as well as individuals, must retain in his 
memory a multitude of statutes and precedents, must be capable of 
intense mental application to an individual case for a long time, must be 
calm amid the excitement of all around him, must think amid noise and 
confusion, must be ready for emergencies, for sudden rejoinder and rep- 
artee, for extemporaneous analysis and invention, as well as unpremed- 
itated speech. But in order to succeed in the ministry, it is said, no 
more intellectual effort is required than to understand a number of 
truths in which the way-faring man, though a fool, need not err; to pen 
homilies in the retirement of the study ; to read them without the perils 
of being interrupted and confused or perhaps refuted by antagonists ; 
to go from house to house, uttering mild and sweet words to men, 
women and children, Thus has an opinion gone abroad that the clerical 
profession makes a less imperative demand than the legal, upon the 
energies of the mind and will. It is recorded of certain men, that “being 
of a weakly habit,” they were set apart for the church. Some eminent 
politicians have entered upon active life as clergymen, but have aban- 
doned their sacred vocation, because they deemed its sphere of activity 
too low and small. Young men of promise often turn away from the 
ministry, because it seems.to demand of them a sacrifice of mental excel- 
lence. “Marrying and christening machines” have the clergymen of 
certain churches been called, not without some coloring of truth. “ As 
dull as a sermon,” has become a proverbial phrase. In the memoir of an 
eminent preacher we read the following words, which he addressed in a 
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letter to a friend: “I am so used to writing sermons, that I have prosed 
away here most unconsciously.” But it was a sagacious remark made 
by Robert Hall to his fellow-clergymen : “ne moment we permit our- 
selves to think lightly of the Christian ministry, our right arm is with- 
ered: nothing but imbecility and relaxation remains. For no man ever 
excelled in a profession to which he did not feel an attachment bordering 
on enthusiasm; though what in other professions is enthusiasm, is in 
ours the dictate of sobriety and truth.” 


In order to form a proper estimate of the worth and grandeur of the 
preacher’s oflice, it is well to consider the influence which he exerts upon 
the community. It is often said, that the effects which he produces 
afford no argument in favor of the office which he holds; for every man 
and every event may be the occasion of results which no finite mind is 
able to comprehend. The genius of Robert Hall received no inconsid- 
erable aid from the conversation of a tailor. A single leaf from Boston’s 
Fourfold State, found and perused by an individual in Virginia, led to 
the small gathering at “ Morris’s Reading House,” and to the preaching 
of Robinson in that house, and to the assistance of Samuel Davies in his 
education for the ministry, and to the subsequent employment of this 
“ prince of preachers” in the vicinity of that same reading house, and to 
the long-continued results of his labors in the region which was first 
enlightened by a leaf from the “ Fourfold State.” But from the circum- 
stance that all things are important in their operation upon soeiety, it 

' were singular to infer that the Christian ministry is not important. The 
agency of many causes is, in the common language, accidental; that of 
the pulpit_is the uniform operation of known laws. It is a prominent 
agency, attended with consequences peculiarly extensive, and meliorating 
the state of man more directly than is done by other causes—more uni- 
formly and more radically. 


. 

The preacher has an influence upon the intellect of his hearers. He 
presents to it the most enlivening and enlarging thoughts; and nothing 
takes so deep a hold of the reasoning powers as the series of proofs which 
he may enforce. The mind is invigorated by grappling with the objec- 
tions that have been urged against the omniscience and goodness of God, 
the responsibility of man, the whole scheme of moral government. A 
sermon, if it be in good faith a sermon, reaches the very elements of the 
soul, and stirs up its hidden energies; for such a sermon is a message 
from God; is pregnant with what the mind was made for—the solemn 
realities of eternity; is prolific, if need be, in stern and skillful argument, 
holds out a rich reward to man’s desire of mental progress, and allures, 
as well as urges, to an intense love of study. It is a book of mental dis- 

: cipline to its hearers, and its author is a schoolmaster for children of a 
larger growth. A late professor in one of our universities, who has been 
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famed throughout the land for his effective eloquence at the bar and on 
the floor of Congress, says that he first learned how to reason while 
hearing the sermons of a New England pastor, who began to preach 
before he had studied a single treatise on style or elocution ; and two-or 
three erudite jurists, who dislike the theological opinions of this divine, 
have recommended his sermons to law students as models of logical 
argument, and affording a kind of gymnastic exercise to the mind. It 
is thus that one of the most modest of men, while writing’ his plain ser- 
mons, was exerting a prospective infiuence over our civil and judicial 
tribunals. The pulpit of a country village was preparing speeches for 
the Congress of the nation. The discourses and treatises of such divines 
as Chillingworth* and Butler have been often kept by lawyers and 
statesmen, on the same shelf with Euclid and Lacroix. Patrick Henry 
lived from his eleventh to his twenty-second year in the neighborhood 
of Samuel Davies, and is said to have been stimulated to his masterly 
efforts by the discourses of him who has been called the first of Amer- 
ican preachers. He often spoke of Davies in. terms of enthusiastic 
praise, and resembled him in some characteristics of his eloquence.t 

The minister's influence is upon the faste, as well as intellect. There 
is a kind of mystic union among all the virtues and excellences of the 
head and heart. A golden chain seems to bind them together, and 
when one link is gained all the rest are drawn along with it. Thus there 
is a strange tie between the sense of right and the sense of beauty, be- 
tween the good and the elegant. The preacher holds out before his con- 
gregation the choicest models of all that can please the taste; of that 


. * Chillingworth is the writer whose works are recommended for the exercitations of 
the student. Lord Mansfield, than whom there could not be a more competent authority, 
pronounced him to be a perfect model of argumentation. Archbishop Tillotson calls him 
“incomparable, the glory of his age and nation.” Locke proposes, “for the attainment of 
right reasoning, the constant reading of Chillingworth; who, by his example,” he adds, 
“ will teach both perspicuity and the way of right reasoning, better than any book that I 
know; and therefore will deserve to be read, upon that account, over and over again; not to 
say any thing of his arguments.” Lord Clarendon, also, who was particularly intimate 
with him, thus celebrates his rare talents as a disputant: “Mr. Chillingworth was a man 
of so great subtilty of understanding, and of so rare a temper in debate, that as it was 
impossible to provoke him into any passion, so it was very difficult to keep a man’s self 
from being a little discomposed by his sharpness and quickness of argument and instances, 
in which he had a rare facility and a great advantage over all the men I ever knew. He 
had spent all his younger time in disputation ; and had arrived at so great a mastery, as 
he was inferior to no man in these skirmishes.” Chillingworth has been named, for the 
reasons above assigned, as eminently calculated to subserve the purposes of mental discip- 
line, for the student. He need not, however, be the only one: the subtle and profound : 
reasonings of Bishop Butler, the pellucid writings of Paley, the simplicity, strength, and 
perspicuity of Tillotson, may all be advantageously resorted to by the student anxious 
about the cultivation of his reasoning faculties.”—See Warren's Law Studies, §§ 153, 154, 
160. 

+ See Davies’ Sermons, vol. i., p. xliv. Stereotyped ed. 
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spiritual comeliness which is the archetype of whatever is graceful and 
refined in nature or art. By winning his hearers to what is beautifal 
and grand in religious truth, he fosters the love of those lower excellen- 
ces that are but the shadowings forth of the good things in heaven. In 
many minds he cherishes a taste for the elegances of Addison and Gray 
and Cowper and Wordsworth, and encourages that sense of honor, that 
interest in heroic deeds, that reverence for genius and worth, in fine, all 
those amiable sentiments, which are allied with a due appreciation of the 
beauties of nature and art. 


Working, as the preacher does, upon the mental sensibilities, he of 
course modifies the literary character of a people. Whitefield made so 
little pretension to scholarship, that men often smile when he is called 
the pioneer of a great improvement in the literature of Britain. They 
overlook the masculine and transforming energy of the religious princi- 
ple, when stirred up, as it was, by his preaching against the pride and 
indulgences and selfishness of men. They forget that influence often 
works from the lower classes upward; and that when the mass of men 
become intellectual, the higher orders must either become so, or must 
yield their supremacy. Whatever operates deeply on the soul of the 
humblest mechanic, will modify the character of the popular literature. 
The sermons of a parish minister are the standard of taste to many in 
his society ; his style is the model for their conversation and writing ; his 
provincial and outlandish terms they adopt and circulate; and his mode 
of thinking is imitated by the school-teacher and the mother, the mer- 
chant and the manufacturer. You can see the effects of his chaste or 
rude style in the language of the plowboy and the small-talk of the nur- 
sery. He has more frequent communion than other literary men with 
the middle classes of the people, and through these his influence extends 
to the higher and the lower. He is the guardian of the language and 
the reading of the most sedate portions of society ; and in their families 
are trained the men of patient thought and accurate scholarship. His 
influence on the popular vocabulary is often overlooked, and is not al- 
ways the same ; but he often virtually stands at the parish gate, to let in 
one book,and keep out another; to admit certain words and to exclude 
certain phrases, and to introduce or discard barbarisms, solecisms, impro- 
priety and looseness of speech. The sermons of Leighton, South, Howe, 
Bates, Atterbury and Paley, show somewhat of the extent to which the 
literature of England is indebted to her priesthood. When Lord Chat- 
ham was asked the secret of his dignified and eloquent style, he replied 
that he had read twice, from beginning to end, Bayley’s Dictionary, and 
had perused some of Dr. Barrow’s sermons so often, that he had learned 
them by heart. Dryden “attributed his own accurate knowledge of 
prose writing, to the frequent perusal of Tillotson’s works.” “ Addison 
regarded them as the chief standard of our language, and actually pro- 
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jected an English Dictionary to be illustrated with particular phrases to 

be selected from Tillotson’s sermons.” “ There is a living writer,” said 

Dugald Stewart, “ who combines the beauties of Johnson, Addison, and 

Burke, without their imperfections. It is a dissenting minister of Cam- 

bridge, the Rev. Robert Hall. Whoever wishes to see the English lan- 

guage in its perfection, must read his writings.” No one can be familiar 

with the style of Jeremy Taylor and that of several British essayists, 

without recognizing his influence upon them. The tincture of his phra- 

seology is discernible in the expressions of Charles Lamb even. The 

character of Herbert’s writings is stamped upon those of Izaak Walton, 

and the insinuating power of Walton upon the English language has not 

been, nor will it be, inconsiderable. Had not Martin Luther been trained 

for, and in the pulpit, he had never been so forceful and popular in his 

written essays. It was in no small degree by his sermons that he woke 

up his own mind and that of his countrymen. The literature of Ger- 
many and of the world has been animated and enriched by the results 

of his preaching. Who can estimate the intellectual influence of the 

Bishop of Hippo, upon his own age; upon the Augustinian, and other 

monastic orders of succeeding ages; upon John Calvin, and through 

him, upon Switzerland, Holland, and, by the intervention of John Knox, - 
upon Scotland, England and America ; upon Schleiermacher and through 
him upon Germany? It is not too much to say, that Augustine would 
never have wielded this power over the race, had he not been a preacher ; 
for his sacred calling stirred up the depths of his soul, and gave him a 
strength and completeness of character, also a venerableness of name, 
which a mere philosopher, even one like Aristotle, can seldom, if ever, 
acquire. 


The minister’s influence is obvious upon the morals and business of a 
people. He touches the main-spring of the political machine, and its 
extremities are quickened. Waking up the intellect, he stimulates to 
enterprise. Refining the taste, he throws an air of neatness over the 
parish. He pleads for industry and method, for honest dealing and tem- 
perate habits, for good order in the family, and school and State. He 
preaches from that text which is the mother of friendship and thrift, 
“Study to be quiet and to do your own business.” He infuses new 
vigor into the counting-room, and new faithfulness over the farm. Where 
the true preacher is at work, you will see fruits of his labor in even roads 
and strong walls and thriving arts and a wholesome police ; but where 
the doors of the meeting-house are left unhinged, and the windows bro- 
ken out, and the pulpit is given up to swallows’ nests and the pews to — 
sheep, there you will find a listless yeomanry and ragged farms, thin 
schools and crowded bar-rooms. The history of a church is often the 
history of a town ; when the one flourishes, the other feels its influence. 
More than twenty parishes in New England might be mentioned, where 
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the settlement of a faithful pastor was the prelude to rapid improvements 
in agrieulture and trade, the style of building and of dress, the complex- 
ion of polities, and the whole cast of character. What one preacher 
does for a parish, thousands do for the nation. To the complaint that 
the ministry is expensive, we may reply in the words of Dr. South: “If 
there was not a minister in every parish, you would quickly find cause to 
increase the number of constables ; and if the churches were not employed 
to be places to hear God’s law, there would be need of them to be pris- 
ons for the breakers of the laws of men.”* Is it not as wise an economy 
to erect houses of worship, as houses of correction ; to support religious 
teachers as to support more watchmen and busier hangmen ? Even the 
history of the name, clergyman, illustrates the humane relations that 
subsist between the ministerial office and the literature, the morals, the 
penal code of the community. In the books of English law, we often 
read of criminals convicted with or without the benefit of clergy. This 
benefit was an exemption from the kind and degree of punishment pre- 
‚scribed for lay offenders, and the exemption was once extended to all 
‘criminals who could read and write. Still it retained its instructive name, 
‘the benefit of clergy, because nearly all who had any acquaintance with 
‘the rudiments of education were clergymen, and an ability to read was 
a legal sign of the sacred office. Hence clergy, scholars and clerks, were 
convertible terms in the old English style, and clerk is still the law-term 
for a preacher of the gospel. When a man was convicted of felony or 
manslaughter, he was “put to read in a Latin book, of a Gothic black 
character, and if the ordinary of Newgate said, legit ut clericus, i. e., 
he reads like a clerk, he was only burned in the hand and set free ; other- 
wise he suffered death for his crime.” It is indeed a sad feature of past 
ages, that the circumstance of having received a clerk’s education, should 
have released an offender from the punishment which he deserved ; still 
there is a pleasant meaning in the fact that such an education was sup- 
posed to be incompatible with the grossest forms of sin, and that the 
term, clergyman, was regarded as synonymous with the words learned 
and good. 

It must be admitted that atheists are more frequently found in Christian 
lands than in any other. Where the true religion is known, the despisers 
of all religion are the most numerous Even such Pagan philosophers 
as discarded the popular faith, were unwilling to injure its credit with 
the mass of men. But among us there are friends of universal education 
who decry the pulpit, though it is a great educator of the populace ; 
there are fervid philanthropists who ridicule the missionary, though he 
carries the blessedness of learning to the heathen; and the founder of 
one of the most splendid colleges in our land has inserted the condi- 
tion in his will, that no clergyman shall step his foot on the college 
grounds, When we hear Franklin speak so often in praise of frugality 
* Sermon or 1 Kings, xiii, 33, 34. 
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and industry, and other virtues that derive their chief support from the 
Bible; when we read his question to an infidel associate, “ If men are 
so wicked with religion what would they be without it?” and his asser- 
tion to the same individual, that the great majority of men “need the 
motives of religion to restrain them from vice ;”* we naturally expect to 
find him a reverential advocate of the preacher’s office. But in his letter 
to Whitefield, he says, “ Now-a-days we have scarce a little parson that 
does not think it the duty of every man within his reach to sit under his 
petty ministrations, and that whoever neglects them offends God. I 
wish to such more humility.”t And we, in return, wish more consistency 
‘to our great men. Why eulogize the end and sneer at the means? 
Why praise virtue in the general and contemn it in its brightest particu- 
lar? Our manufacturers say, that the preaching of the gospel makes 
better cotton-spinners ; our landlords, that it makes better tenants; our 
physicians for the insane, that it hastens the recovery of the diseased in 
mind ; our friends of temperance and of social reform, that it affords 
efficient aid in every good work. A political economist may easily per- 
ceive, that the want of teachers of the truth in Gomorrah must have 
diminished the value of houses and lands in that doomed city, and that. 
the kingdoms of ancient times would have been less unquiet and tran- 
sient, if they had been under the influence of a well read and an instructed 
priesthood. On the lowest principle, then, of a -alculating patriotism, 
how can a Jefferson allow himself to neglect, st.1 more to deride the 
pulpit, to which his own country, more than any other, owes her political 
salvation. How suicidal the policy of Lord Chesterfield, and other dev- 
otees of an elegant literature, who delight in sneering at the very office 
that creates a demand for all of enduring value in their writings, and 
without which there will remain but little of healthy politeness, or of 
sound letters in Christendom. As we read of an eminent teacher’s bemg 
accustomed to remark, “ Give me the religion of a country, and I will tell 
you all the rest ;” so we may add, the whole character of a people de- 
pends, far more than is commonly recognized, upon the teachings of the 
pulpit; and the man who aims to undermine rather than regulate the 
influence of the sacred office, is not, so far forth, an intelligent friend of 
the State. 


The influence of a preacher on the intellect, the taste, the business and 
morals of a community, is but an illustration of his influence on the religious 
sharacter. We shall not be suspected of implying, what is never true, 
that he transforms the heart without the special interposition of the Holy 
Ghost; and yet there is a sense in which a dependent apostle may 
declare: “I have begotten you through the gospel.” It is not one soul 
only that he benefits, nor two, nor twenty, but perhaps a hundred; and 


* Franklin’s Works, Phil. Ed., vol. vi, p. 244. + Ib., p. 36. 
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a hundred eternities otherwise spent in the darkness that no light cheers, 
are now spent in the paradise of God. Of the hundred immortals thus 
transformed by the means of a single preacher, who knows but some one 
may be an instrument of interminable good to a hundred more—may be 
a Fuller, or a Payson, or a Harlan Page, or a Mrs. Judson? Is it not a 
moderate calculation, that a hundred faithful disciples will exert an influ- 
ence which God will bless to the spiritual welfare of at least two hundred 
of their fellow-men, their kindred or friends for whom they toil and 
pray ; each one on an average bringing two additional talents into the 
sacred treasury? And these two hundred Christians may impart, as 
parents do impart in a kind of legaey, their religious character to their 
children; and a thousand of their children’s children may labor, each one 
in his own circle, for the renovation of other souls. Each one in his own 
— circle of friends, and here are a thousand different circles, and each mem- 
ber of each of these circles has a separate band of his ewn associates, and 
the influence thus branches out into a new sphere, and will continue to 
widen and amplify, and to include still other multitudes. It is well to 
reflect minutely on the manner in which influence is propagated, filling 
one area after another, transmitted from a few ancestors to a numerous 
posterity, and flowing on like a stream, broader and deeper, till it 
becomes a mystery how such great effects can result from a cause so 
limited. Nor should we confine our view to the gradual and ceaseless 
propagation of*the influence which the minister may have exerted during 
his life. We should also consider the new impressions which are often 
produced by his printed works long after his death. The trains of moral 
cause and effect which he started by his living voice, are not only con- 
tinued for ages, but his published discourses are setting original trains 
in motion; and as the author of written sermons, he sometimes gives an 
impulse to more minds than he affected by his spoken words. Many a 
clergyman never dies. If his name were forgotten, he would still be 
producing effects of which he is not recognized as the cause; but some- 
times a clergyman, like Chrysostom, lives and preaches, generation after 
generation, among a larger community of readers, than he ever orally 
addressed ; and in addition to the good that flows from the multitude 
who were benefited by his life, is a still greater good that is constantly 
springing up in minds conversant with his posthumous sermons. He is 
still beginning to put in train systems of moral influence which are 
entirely distinct from the systems originated upon the minds of his 
contemporaries, and continued, by the natural laws of transmission and 
expansion, from one age to another of their posterity. 
h a treatises of J ohn Howe on “ Delighting in God,” aud on the 
. essedness of the Righteous ;” of President Edwards on the “ History 
of Redemption » of George Campbell, on “Miracles;? of John Fos- 
ter, on the “ Evils of Popular Ignorance ;” of Dr. Chalmers, on the “ Evi- 
dences of Christianity ? were originally preached as sermons: they were 
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sermons that did not soon grow old. At the last day, what a throng of 
witnesses will there be to the effect of John Newton’s ministrations. 
We are now feeling this effect in the hymns of Cowper, in the writings 
of Buchanan, who owed his religious character to the instrumentality of 
Newton—writings which are said to have first awakened the missionary 
spirit of our own Judson; in the works of Dr. Scott, another monument 
of Newton’s fidelity, and a spiritual guide to hundreds of preachers and 
thousands of laymen ; in the words and deeds of Wilberforce, who 
ascribed a large share of his own usefulness to the example and counsels 
of the same spiritual father. Edmund Burke, on his death-bed, sent an 
expression of his thanks to Mr. Wilberforce for writing the “ Practical 
Christianity,” a treatise which Burke spent the last two days of his life 
in perusing, and from which he confessed himself to have derived much 
profit*—a treatise which has reclaimed hundreds of educated men from 
irreligion, but which would probably never have been what it now is, 
had not its author been favored with Newton’s advice and sympathy. 
What shall we predict as the ultimate result of Whitefield's more than 
eighteen thousand addresses from the pulpit, and of the impulse which he 
gave to the activity of the whole church, friends and foes, in America 
and Britain? His power was felt by Hume, Bolingbroke, Foote, Ches- - 
terfield, Garrick, Rittenhouse, Franklin, Erskine and Edwards; by the 
miners and colliers, and fishermen of England, the paupers and slaves, 
and Indians of America. “Had Whitefield never been at Cambuslang, 
Buchanan, humanly speaking, might never have been at Malabar.” 
When, too, will cease the influence of Payson's pulpit? For we read 
that during his ministry of twenty years, interrupted by frequent sick- 
nesses, he admitted to the communion-table more than seven hundred 
who had never previously separated themselves from the thoughtless 
multitude. William Jay began to preach the gospel before he was Six- 
teen years old; he delivered nearly a thousand sermons before he had 
passed his minority; for more than fifty years he was active in the pas- 
toral office at Bath, and was honored there with numerous proofs of his 
usefulness; among those who have been radically improved by his dis- 
courses, are the founder of Spring Hill College, the martyred missionary, 
Williams, and several living preachers ; his practical writings have been 
the comfort of hundreds of families, morning and evening, on both sides 
of the Atlantic; and his influence, though it may become less and less 
apparent, will become, in fact, more and more powerful through all 
time. If the Christian scholar would meditate often on this diffusive 
nature of truth and goodness, on the inherent value of even one mind, 
in its influence over its contemporaries, and still more over succeeding 
generations, an influence which is inevitable, resulting from our sympa- 
thetic nature; if he would follow this widening train of moral causes 
through time to the judgment, when a single soul shall be revealed as 
* See Life of Wilberforce, Amer. ed., p. 183. 
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the spiritual benefactor of millions, he would then easily explain the 
words ofan old English archbishop and keeper of the seals:* “I have 
passed through many places of honor and trust, both in Church and State, 
more than any of my order in England for seventy years before. But 
were I assured that by my preaching I had converted but one soul to 
God, I should herein take more comfort than in all the honors and offices 
that have been bestowed upon me.” 

The influence of a preacher may be illustrated by the short time which 
he demands for securing an immense good. In a single discourse, he 
may put in operation a system of causes which will result in the moral 
renovation of thousands who never heard his name. On a certain Sab- 
bath about the year 1642, an obscure and unpolished clergyman from the 
country supplied the pulpit of Edmund Calamy, the noted London di- 
vine. When the congregation were apprized that their favorite preacher 
was not to address them, many of them left the house. There was a 
young man, a stranger in the metropolis, who had come up to hear Mr, 
Calamy, and being disappointed in his expectation, was entreated “to 
go and hear Mr. Jackson, a man of prodigious application as a scholar, 
and of considerable celebrity as a preacher.” But the young man was 
an invalid, and was unwilling to walk further. He had been for five 
years in deep despondency of mind ; he had at one season avoided al- 
most all intercourse with men for three months; he “ could scarcely be 
induced to speak, and when he did say any thing, it was in so dis- 
ordered a manner, as rendered him a wonder to many.” The discourse 
of the country elergyman was from the words: Why are ye so fearful, 
O ye of little faith? (Matt., viii. 26.) It was a healing balm to this 
youthful invalid. It was a prominent means of relieving him from his 
‘moral, mental and thereby of his corporeal maladies. He began a life 
of new Christian activity as well as of new confidence and joy; he ac- 
quired an extensive influence both in church and State ; for five years he 
held the office of Vice Chancellor in Oxford University, and for nine 
years the office next to this in literary importance ; he numbered among 
his pupils John Locke, William Penn, Dr. South, Dr. Whitby, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, and Launcelot Addison, father of the celebrated Essayist ; 
he published during his life seven folio volumes, twenty-one quartos, 
thirty octavos, and is still revered as a kind of prince and oracle among 
divines. It was John Owen, who thus ascribed his religious health and 
much of his usefulness to a single sermon. He was never able to find 
out the residence or even the name of the man, to whose words he owed 
his freedom from a wasting melancholy. It seemed as if a spirit from 
a land of mysteries had touched him, and straightway vanished into 
heaver.' But though we can not ascertain who was the instrument of 
this eventful cure, we know that the word of God healeth all diseases 


* John Williams, 
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of the mind, and a single application of it may revive the spirit of him 
who is to be the physician of many souls. 

One of the most effective discourses noticed by modern historians, 
was preached at the Kirk of Shotts in 1630, by John Livingston, an an- 
cestor of the well-known family, who bear that surname in our own land. 
He was at that time chaplain to the Countess of Wigtoun, was licensed 
but not ordained as a minister, and was only twenty-seven years of age. 
His discourse is thus alluded to by Rev. Mr. Fleming, of Cambuslang : 
“I can speak on sure ground, that near five hundred had at that time a 
discernible change wrought in them, of whom most proved to be lively 
Christians afterwards. It was the sowing of a seed through Clyddisdale, 
so that some of the most eminent Christians in that country could date 
either their conversion, or some remarkable confirmation of their case 
from that day.” The religious interest, resulting from this single effort 
of a youthful licentiate, extended throughout the west of Scotland, and 
among the inhabitants of the North of Ireland, and terminated in the 
moral improvement of thousands who, but for the sympathy excited by 
this discourse, might have remained indifferent to the claims of virtue. 

Similar effects were produced by a sermon of President Edwards, 
preached July 8, 1741, at Enfield, Connecticut. It gave a great impulse. 
to the powerful religious movemnt which began, about that time, to en- 
gross the attention of the American churches, and which is supposed to 
have resulted, in nearly thirty thousand instances of spiritual reformation. 
During the delivery of the sermon the auditors groaned and shrieked 
convulsively, and their outeries of distress drowned the preacher’s voice, 
and forced him to make a long pause. His text was, Their foot shall 
slide in due time (Deut., xxxii. 35) ; and at a certain instance of his re- 
peating these words, some of the audience seized fast hold of the pillars 
and braces of the meeting-house, they felt so sensibly that their feet were 
sliding at the very moment into ruin, A large number of the most in- 
fluential of the hearers gave themselves no rest, till they had planted 
their feet on the sure ways of Sion. That discourse, which then alarmed 
hundreds of the citizens of Enfield and the adjoining towns, has been 
preached again and again, to the social circle, and the fireside group, in 
this and other lands, and it is not too much to say, that new monuments 
of its efficacy are rising up every year. 

Nor is it only by a single discourse that such great effects are pro- 
duced ; it is sometimes by a single sentence in that discourse. The very 
first clause of a sermon may seize the attention of some leading mind, 
‘and may never cease its transforming efficacy until that mind becomes an 
efficient advocate for God. Some plain statement, made without any 
anticipation of its peculiar consequences, is often referred to by a grate- 
ful convert as the point on which his destiny was suspended. Many 
instances are on record of a permanent transformation, wrought by the 
remembrance of a word with its accompanying gesture and look, *°Q; 
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my hearers, the wrath to come! the wrath to come !”—these were the 
abrupt clauses that fell from the lips of an eminent orator, and fell in 
such a way as to sink like lead into the heart of one youth, who could 
not rest until he had become qualified for a useful station in the Christian 
ministry. “ God only is great,” were the words of Massilon, and all his 
hearers rose and reverently bowed. “O eternity! O eternity! O eter- 
nity !” were the closing words of a discourse from M. Bridaine, and they 
seemed to concentrate into one sudden view the whole subject that 
had been discussed, and the audience were melted down, and not a few 
permanently humbled. 

If the students of moral history were as watchful as the students of 
nature, they would often trace the influence of a phrase over such an 
extent of space and time, that it would excite our wonder and be gazed 
at like a Zusus nature. As we find the remains of fishes on mountains 
and deserts, so we may discover the effects of a spoken word where we 
would almost as soon have looked for the identical breath with which the 
word was uttered. Botanists have admired the wise provision of nature 
for the dissemination of seeds. The embryo plant is encircled with gos- 
samer and swept by the wind over streams and wastes, and comes up in 
a strange land. And so a pithy remark is appended, as it were, to a tuft 
of down, and brings forth its fruit far away from where it was first ut- 
tered. There was a native of Dartmouth, England, a member of the 
trained band of Charles the First, who was present at the beheading of 
that monarch, had some acquaintance with Oliver Cromwell, and subse- 
quently found his way to Massachusetts, and lived first in the merchants’ 
service at Marblehead and afterward on a farm in Middleborough. At 
the age of fifteen years, while yet in his native land, he heard the pious 
Flavel preach from the text, “If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be anathema maranatha ;” and at the age of a hundred 
years, while sitting in his field at Middleborough, he recalled the sermon 
that he had heard eighty-five years before, and the scenes that ensued 
when Flavel dismissed the auditory. He vividly remembered the solemn 
appearance of the preacher rising to pronounce the benediction, then 
pausing, and at length exclaiming with a piteous tone, “ How shall I bless 
this whole assembly, when every person in it who loveth not the Lord 
Jesus Christ is anathema maranatha.” This sinner of a hundred years, 
became at length alarmed by his reminiscence, and particularly by the 
fact that no minister had ever blessed him. He pondered on that closing 
remark of Flavel; and at the beginning of the second century of his 
life, gave evidence to the church that he was worthy to be enrolled 
among her members. He began to address pious counsel to his children 
and adorned his profession fifteen years, when he went to receive the 
benediction of God. His sepulchre remaineth with us, and his dwelling- 
spot is remembered to this day. The moral of his epitaph is, that a 
: hrase, dropped into the mind of a lad on one continent, and in one cen- 
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tury, may lie buried long in dust, and then spring up and bear fruit on 
another continent, and in another century, and be destined to perpetual 
remembrance. Such instances remind us that a thousand hallowed asso- 
ciations cluster around the preacher ; that his words come with power, 
not as his words, but those of God; that they borrow efficacy from the 
house, the time, the whole scene of their utterance, and are retained in 
the memory long after they seem to be lost. A movement of the arm or 
eye has often a meaning in the pulpit which it has nowhere else ; for it 
is enveloped there with new means of suggestion, and is witnessed by 
men of excited, quick-moving sensibilities. The preacher stands like one 
insulated and charged with the electric fluid; the touch is now startling, 
which a few minutes ago was like the touch of a common man. Or, if 
we may change the figure, he is like the surgeon operating on the most 
delicate tissues, and a hair’s breadth movement of the knife saves or 
kills. That is not an office for the indolent, weak, or trifling, in which’ 
the causes are for a moment and the effects for eternity ; the causes are 
a short phrase condensing a world of import, or a breath of air making 
a significant interjection, or a line on the face indicative of a thousand 
hopes or fears; and the effects are, what “ eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man.” À 


The influence of a preacher is illustrated by the bad effects which he 
may produce in a very short time. The evil which he sometimes does, 
sets out in bold relief the good which he owght to do. That is a man 
of power who may do much hurt, even if he can never become a positive 
and decided benefactor. The occupant of the pulpit may benumb the 
intellect which he ought to arouse and brighten. He may darken the 
conscience that he ought to illuminate, and may deprave instead of 
purifying the tastes and affections. As the soul which, with aid from 
above, he might have allured toward heaven, would never have ceased 
to gain new capacity for holiness and bliss, so the soul which he now 
indisposes for a pious life will be perpetually drinking in new sin and 
new punishment. The sin is just as debasing as the holiness would have 
been exalting, and the punishment is as refined, and spiritual and keen, 
as would have been the reward. Nor does this soul go on alone to its 
ruin, Spirits move in sympathy, and make companions for their gloom 
if they do not find them. The man whom the preacher hardens in guilt 
imparts a like hardening influence to at least three or four of his friends, 
perhaps of his household; and these will not shut up the contagion 
within their own breasts, but will spread it, perhaps, through nine or 
twelve of their admirers or dependents ; and in this geometrical ratio, 
the progress of the contamination may not cease in this world till the 
millennium, nor in the werld to come till spirits no longer assimilate with 
each other. If the tide of virtuous influence flow upward from genera- 
tion to generation, what shall be the breadth, and depth and bitterness 
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of that river of death that flows downward! It is not merely from the 
aggregate of the preacher’s life: it is also from one sermon alone, or 
even from one sentence, that a hearer may start in his course of despera- 
tion, and go on diverging further and further from the line of hope. A 
single unguarded expression has gone from the pulpit, and eased a con- 
science that had for days been extorting the complaint, “ O, wretched 
man that Iam”! A rough remark on the perdition of infants has been 
known so to shock a hearer, as to make him leave the house of God, and 
never listen again to an evangelical ministry. A morose appellative on 
the doctrine of eternal punishment was referred to by an enemy of that 
doctrine, as the first thing that inflamed his mind against it, and induced 
him to become a minister of false tidings, proclaiming peace to large 
assemblies for whom there was no peace, said the Lord. “Though the 
number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant 
shall be saved ;” this was one of the first texts from which Mr. Murray 
discoursed on his first visit to Boston. “If one should buy a rich cloth, 
and make it into a garment, and then burn the garment, but save the 
remnant, what must be thought of him ;” this was one of his first sen- 
tences. Homely and clumsy as was the argument, it had a strange and 
sad effect upon a young man of enterprise who heard it ; he carried it to 
his home in one of our inland towns, and made it the means of awaken- 
ing a curiosity and a prejudice, that terminated in the defection of a large 
neighborhood from the faith once delivered to the saints. From that 
neighborhood have gone several lettered men, who have blended the 
fascinations of learning with the ungainly creed of their childhood; and 
may it not be a rational fear, that many congregations will be seduced 
into a ruinous neglect of religion by a train of influences that started 
from the one witless illustration of John Murray? And well would it 
be if all the evil that flows from the pulpit were the emanation of an 
unsanctified ministry. Does not much of it come from the imperfect 
addresses of even pious divines ; from their bad utterance, that gives an 
unkind meaning to goodly words; from their style of composition, that 
makes a hearer turn away the richest truth coming in such repulsive 
attire; from their want of forethought and skill; from an undue neglect 
of prayer and study; from clouded views, low purposes, little faith, 
obtuse feeling? And, moreover, must it not deepen our sense of the 
preacher’s critical situation to reflect, that he often does not foresee the 
results of his language? He does good without knowing it, and evil 
also. A sentence that hastily escapes him, has performed its work as 
hastily, and has wrought a mischief which a century’s discoursing will 
never repair. God has concealed from us the day of our death, so that 
every day may be the pivot on which our eternity is seen to depend, 
There is an apparent indefiniteness and obscurity flung over the works 
and ways of Jehovah, and therefore the seriousness which might other- 
wise be confined to a single point, is now diffused through a whole exist- 
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ence. If the preacher could always determine the moment when his 
auditory would be most impressible, he might set a double guard upon 
that moment. If he knew exactly what discourse or what paragraph 
would happen to seize the peculiar attention of an inquirer or caviler, a 
bright child, or an inquisitive student, he might lay out his great strength 
on a few sentences, and feel somewhat secure. He can indeed foresee 
that some parts of his ministration will require more skill than others; 
but he will often find a surprising efficacy where he looked for nothing. 
A discourse of Payson, which he thought little of, and wrote almost 
entirely at a sitting, was one of the most effective that he ever preached. 
“I could not but wonder,” he says, “to see God work by it.” So, too, 
the sentence which the preacher utters, without even a thought of its 
power, excites a prejudice or foments an evil passion, from the effects of 
which the mind will never be restored. The word fell almost unbidden 
from the pulpit, and it was perverted to the eternal sorrow of one who 
listened to little beside that word. The critical and momentous character 
of the preacher’s work is therefore spread out over all its parts, even the 
most minute. He sometimes labors on his arguments, and has no fear 
for his illustrations ; but his illustrations are misunderstood, and more 
than undo the effect of his reasoning. ' He neglects to prove his doc- 
trine, and many, from that accident, infer that the doctrine is false. He 
fails to apply it, and thereby satisfies some with a dead faith. When he 
raises his hand to enforce a saying, he is like the man of old who drew a 
bow at a venture, and knew not whom or what he should smite. We 
have read of navigators, whose hair turned from black to gray while 
they were steering their bark through a dangerous pass, and feeling that 
a movement of the helm, even for a single inch, would be for the crew’s 
life or death. But when immortal interests are suspended upon one 
felicitous or inapposite word from the pulpit, can we be surprised—how 
can we be surprised—at the remarks of Martin Luther: “I am now an 
old man, arid have been a long time employed in the business of preach- 
ing; but I never ascend the pulpit without trembling.” 


The influence of a preacher may be still further illustrated by the fact, 
that it becomes the greater and the better, as he becomes the more able 
and more faithful. If a sermon be grand in its theme, and good in its in- 
fluence, then themore carefully the theme is studied, so much the more im- 
portant will be the sermon; the more skillfully the preacher adapts his 
style to the nature of man, so much the more exuberant is the fruit he may 
anticipate. True, he is only an instrument, and God is a sovereign and 
may bless the feeblest agency rather than the strongest. God may do so, 
but commonly does not. If he require means, he thereby reguires the 
best means. If he approve of preaching, then he gives most of his 
approval to the best, most real preiching. It is generally his sovereign 
purpose to honor with the greatest success such instruments as are, in 
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themselves, most wisely fitted to secure the end which he secures by 
them. He rules the wind and the tide as he pleases; and yet the most 
cunning mariner will so adjust the sails, and prow, and helm, as to 
receive the largest share of the blessings coming from absolute sover- 
eignty. The man who is wise in winning souls to Christ will find out 
what are the laws according to which the decrees of heaven are fulfilled 
among hearers ofthe word, and he will strive to shape his discourses so 
as to meet these laws. And he is the best husbandman in the moral 
vineyard, who studies most faithfully the nature of the soil and the qual- 
ities of the seed, who plants and waters at the hour and in the way 
which the soundest discretion advises, and moreover is sending up the 
devoutest and most persevering prayers to heaven, whence alone cometh 
increase. But what manner of man must he be who is making these 
intricate observations, and toiling for a perfect conformity to the laws 
of God’s highest workmanship! What agonizing of the inner spirit 
must he often endure, when selecting and aiming the dart which may 
save or destroy a hearer dear to him as an own son! Ifa Christian is 
the highest style of man, what must a preacher be? If an undevout 
astronomer is mad, what shall we say of an undevout pastor and bishop ? 
If any man should be one of various learning and severe, protracted 
study, of generous impulses and painful watchings, of intense longing 
after improvement, and of daily progress in mental and moral culture, 
what must be the character and purposes of the consecrated man who 
stands between the great God and a hostile congregation—who knows 
that at every opening of his mouth he may so affect his hearers as to 
make them gems in the crown of his rejoicing, or make himself respon- 
sible for their ruin? The homely words that Philip Henry wrote on the 
day of his ordination over a small people, express the feelings of every 
true preacher: “I did this day receive as much honor and work, as ever 
T shall be able to know what to do with. Lord Jesus! proportion sup- 
plies accordingly.” In his “ Dying Thoughts,” Richard Baxter affirms: 
“For forty years I have no reason te think that I ever labored in vain.” 
He had toiled in season and out of season, in the study, and in the con- 
ference of the learned. During his life he published a hundred and 
sixty-eight volumes, all of them displaying acumen and an amount of 
erudition that surprises us; yet, in the conclusion of the whole matter, 
he thus avows his preference for the preacher’s duties above those of the 
philosopher even: “I have looked over Hutton, Vives, Erasmus, Scali- 
ger, Salmasius, Casaubon, and many other critical grammarians, and all 
Gruter’s critical volumes. I have read almost all the physics and meta- 
physics I could hear of. I have wasted much of my time among loads 
of historians, chronologers, and antiquaries. I despise none of their 
learning; all truth is useful. Mathematics, which I have least of, I find 
a pretty manlike sport. But if I have no other knowledge than these, 
what were my understanding worth? What a dreaming dotard should 
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Ibe? Ihave higher thoughts of the schoolmen than Erasmus and our 
other grammarians had. I much value the method and sobriety of 
Aquinas, the subtlety of Occam, the plainness of Durandus, the solidity 
of Arimiensis, the profundity of Bradwardine, the excellent acuteness of 
many of their followers; of Aureolus, Capreolus, Bannes, Alvarez, Zumel, 
etc.; of Mayro, Lychetus, Trombeta, Faber, Meurisse, Rada, ete.; of 
Ruiz, Pennates, Saurez, Vasquez, etc.; of Hurtado, of Albertinus, of 
Lud â Dola, and many others. But how loath should I be to take such 
sauce for my food, and such recreations for my business. The jingling 
of too much and false philosophy among them often drowns the noise of 
Aaron’s bells. Z feel myself much better in Herbert’s temple.” 


It was with a desire of contributing somewhat to perpetuate this en- 
thusiasm of Baxter in the sacred profession that the writer of this essay 
formed a plan, many years ago, of publishing in a connected form the 
most noteworthy sermons of the most exemplary preachers. The tend- 
ency of such sermons is to stimulate and strengthen wise men. This 
plan, however, he cheerfully resigned as soon as he learned that a sim- 
ilar enterprise had been commenced by the author of a premium essay, * 
which was itself a guaranty that the enterprise would be prosecuted with 
a good aim and a sound judgment. That author has already paid “a 
debt to his profession,” and has put the clerical profession under a debt 
to him, by the publication of two massive volumes,+ containing many 
eminent sermons of deceased divines, and excellent models of Christian 
eloquence. To those inspiriting volumes the present work is a fit ap- 
pendage, and it needs no higher praise. This volume gives us an en- 
livening view of ministers who are now on earth, as the previous volumes 
refreshed us with the words of men who are now in heaven. It affords 
a cheering proof that amid all the mutations of style, there is one spirit 
pervading the discourses of evangelical divines in all lands, and this is 
the spirit which has permeated them in all ages. The honored names 
of many whose discourses enrich the present volume convince us that 
some of the criticisms which the high priests of letters have pronounced 
upon modern clergymen, are too sweeping and indiscriminate. “ Malig- 
nity itself,” says an Edinburg Reviewer, “ can not accuse our pulpits and 
theological presses of beguiling us by the witchcraft of genius. They 
stand clear of the guilt of ministering to the disordered heart the 
anodynes of wit or fancy. Abstruse and profound sophistries are not in 
the number of their offenses. It is mere calumny to accuse them of 
lulling the conscience to repose by any syren songs of imagination. If 
the bolts of inspired truth are diverted from their aim, it is no longer by 

* “Primitive Piety Revived, or the Aggressive Power of the Christian Church. A 
Premium Essay.” From the Press of the Congregational Board of Publication, Boston. 


+ “History and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence, containing the Master-pieces” of de- 
ceased divines, in all ages and lands. From the Press of M. W. Dodd, New York. 
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enticing words of man’s wisdom. Divinity fills up her weekly hour by 
the grave and gentle excitement of an orthodox discourse, or by toiling 
through her narrow round of systematic dogmas, or by ereeping along 
some low level of school-boy morality, or by addressing the initiated in 
mythic phraseology; but she has ceased to employ lips such as those of 
Chrysostom and Bourdaloue. The sanctity of sacred things is lost in 
the familiar routine of sacred words. Religion has acquired a technology, 
and a set of conventional formulas, torpifying those who use and those 
who hear them.” In the present age there are many preachers, as this 
volume warrants us in believing, who rise, and are raising others, far 
above the standard which hostile critics have imputed to us. 

A standard so low could have been tolerated in times gone by, less 
unwisely than it can be endured in our times. It can be allowed in other 
lands with less peril than in our own land. With us the high character 
of our clergy is our “national establishment.” Now, and here, we can 
not maintain the authority of religious truth, unless it be preached by 
men to whom all others shall have reason to look wp. The sermons that 
were “delivered at Golden Grove to the family and domestics of Lord 
Carberry, or, at most, to a few gentlemen and ladies of that secluded 
neighborhood, and to as many of the peasantry of the estate as could 
understand English”* should be surpassed in excellence by the sermons 
delivered before a thinking, an inquisitive, a reading, a free people, who 
have, and who know that they have, much of the civil and ecclesiastical 
power in their own hands, and who require of their preacher more acu- 
men, more learning, more of moral excellence than has been demanded 
in other lands and times and churches. Our Sabbath-schools, and Bible- 
classes, our popular commentaries, our cheap books, our lyceums, yea, 
and even our railroads, make it needful for the minister to push his in- 
vestigations over and far beyond the line to which his predecessors ad- 
vanced, distant as that line may be, and to search for wisdom among 
treasures yet hidden, For all this expense of energy, his pecuniary 
emolument is but small; therefore must he be a man of generous phi- 
lanthropy. He must undertake his labor for the love of it, and the love 
of its good results, In the best sense of the term, he must be a great 
man, for self-denial in the service of mankind is true greatness. Let him 
be animated in his high calling by a faith that the All-wise Mind who 
instituted the clerical office, and without whose interposing influence 
the efforts of the wisest men are “foolishness,” will not disown the 
service which he has appointed, nor forget the instrument which he has 
devised, but will so regulate the influences of the world as to make his 
earnest ministers speak long after they are dead, 


* See Heber's Life of Jeremy Taylor, pp. 189, 190. 
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Tse University of Halle was founded in 1694, and has embraced, since 1816, 
that of Wittenberg which was merged into it with its stipends. Formerly 
each professor lectured in his own house; but in 1834 the king built an im- 
posing edifice for that purpose in the new part of the city. A large library, va- 
rious museums, an anatomical theater, chemical laboratory, botanical garden, and 
observatory, complete the literary apparatus. Some of the lectures are still deliv- 
ered in Latin. The theological department is the most prominent, and is closely 
interwoven with the history of German Protestantism. It numbers more ordinary 
theological professorships, and theological students, than any other University. Ir 
the winter of 1854 to ’55 the whole number of students was six hundred and sixty, 
of whom three hundred and seventy-eight were theologians. During the former 
half of the last century Halle was the principal seat of the pietism of Spener and 
Franke; but from the time of Semler, the father of German Neology, it fell into 
the hands of Rationalism, as represented by the celebrated Hebrew scholar, Gesen- 
ius, and the didactic divine Wegstheider; from which it is now, however, most 
happily retrieved. And it is here, in this venerable University, that Professor Tho- 
luck has lectured for the last forty years, and won for himself a lofty distinction. 

Dr. Frederic Augustus Gottreu Tholuck, was born at Breslau, the capital of Si- 
lesia, on the 30th of March, 1799; so that he is now a little short of sixty years of 
age. Like the great majority of distinguished scholars, he is of poor and humble 
descent. He labored for some time as a jeweler, in Silesia, an occupation which 
his father intended he should follow. But some benevolent friends furnished him 
the means to satisfy his noble ambition and ardent thirst for knowledge, in the gym- 
nasium of his native city, and subsequently in the University of Berlin. He 
studied day and night to such an excess that he undermined his health, and has had 
ever since to suffer the bitter consequences. He had naturally a strong inclination 
to skepticism and pantheism. Itis even reported that in a sophomorical college 
speech, he maintained in a public thesis the superiority of Mohammedanism to 
Christianity. But the experience of sin and grace in his heart, the intercourse with 
Neander and other pious men, and the study of the Scriptures saved him from the 
whirlpool of infidelity. He was awakened in his twentieth year as a student in Ber- 
lin, cotemporaneously with his friends, Julius Miller, Rothe, and Olshausen,. who 
became subsequently distinguished divines. He gives, himgelf a spirited and inter- 
esting account of the internal conflicts through which he passed, in his youthful 
work, “Sin and the Redeemer” (first published in 1825), which in its various edi- 
tions has done much good among the students, 
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CHRIST THE TOUCHSTONE OF HUMAN HEARTS. 


Tsrosz of us who have had much acquaintance with Christians, especially 
with those of the olden time, will have observed how customary it was 
for them, to confirm remarkable experiences of the spiritual life, with the 
saying, “ Then was again fulfilled what the Scripture saith.” Such, too, 
was the habit of the apostles, and in just this sense did they often refer 
to the words of the Old Testament. Herein is evinced a deep con- 
viction of the world-wide comprehensiveness of the truth of God’s word. 
Of this broad character is whatever stands on record, respecting the 
doings of man, or the ways of God, more particularly during the period 
of our Lord’s manifestation on earth; so that along the course of his- 
tory, are we prompted ever and anon to exclaim, “ There has the Scripture 
been fulfilled? With one such expression will our meditations this day 
be occupied—with a Scripture saying, which first proved true in the 
history of Christ, and has again been verified in all subsequent times. I 
refer to the prophetic exclamation of the aged Simeon, when, in the days 
of legal purification, the parents brought the child Jesus for the first time 
into the temple. It is found in Luke, ii. 34, 35. “ And Simeon blessed 
#kem, and said unto Mary his mother, Behold, this child is set for the 
fall and rising again of many in Israel; and for a sign which shall be 
spoken against. Yea, asword shall pierce through thine own soul also, that 
the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” 

Let us first explain the whole passage, and then direct your attention 
particularly to its last clause. I know not whether we can imagine a 
more solemn scene bearing the impress of substantial truth, than that into 
which these words of the Evangelist translate us. The bare thought of 
that little company, which, as we are told, had gathered about the child 
Jesus, is enough to move every one deeply. It is said that those had as- 
sembled there, who were waiting for the consolation of Israel. These, of 
course, were but a small portion of the great multitude then in Jerusalem 
—a select few, in whose hearts there lay this one desire,—“that the De- 
liverer would come out of Zion, and take away ungodliness from us.” 
There appears not to have been many, and these, perhaps, were aged 
people. Simeon and Hannah, at least, were far advanced in years. A 
touching thought is it, also, that they often found themselves collected 
precisely here in the temple, in order to pray in company. Besides, to 
Simeon was it expressly promised, that he should not die before he had 
seen the salvation of the Lord. And now the long-desired divine child 
approaches, borne upon the arm of its mother. But how shall they rec- 
ognize it? It is indeed a holy thing, but no glory surrounds its head. 
It is a king without a diadem. The grace of God nevertheless accom- 
plishes the task. To Simeon is the thing revealed. Under the impulse 
of the divine Spirit, he now advances, and significantly addresses himself, 
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not to the father, but to the mother. It is no sweet, flattering speech, 
no light laughing dream of vietory, which he pronounces. Simeon calls 
the babe a rock; but a rock whereon a part of Israel would be broken. 
His prophetie eye also discerns the sword, which should ere long 
pierce the mother’s aching heart, in “ order that the thoughts of many 
hearts should be revealed” With these words, which refer particu- 
larly to that time when the sword actually pierced the mother’s heart, 
the prophetic speech concludes. We place them at the foundation of 
our now commencing series of discourses, and derive from them this 
doctrine : 

THE MANIFESTATION OF CHRIST IS THE TOUCHSTONE OF HUMAN HEARTS, 
THROUGH WHICH IS FIRST REVEALED WHAT IS IN EVERY MAN. 

Let us consider this subject, first, as it appears in general, and then 
more particularly in the history of our Lord’s passion. 

The manifestation of Christ is the touchstone of human hearts, by 
which is first revealed what is in every man. There are some, but not 
many, on whom is conferred the power readily to detect what is in men, 
Almost every individual knows what is in himself. But what do we 
mean when we say there is something in a man? This expression strikes 
deeper than some may imagine. Rarely is it used merely in reference to 
the talents or gifts which a man may possess. It rather pertains to the 
manner in which he employs these gifts. We understand by it, not so 
much what a man has, as what he is. The disposition, the will, is in- 
tended. And this is just what the Scripture means, when it says that 
‘the hearts of men were revealed through Christ.’ For, according to the 
saying of our Lord, it is out of the heart that evil thoughts proceed, and 
of the thoughts and ways of the heart is it affirmed that it is evil from “its 
youth up.” The heart is the seat of affection. The worth of a man is de- 
termined by what he loves. We love, indeed, only that with which we 
have some affinity—in which we find ourselves again. That which you 
love most determines your worth. The incomprehensible good, which is 
above all other good, because it is the foundation and source of all other 
good, even God, he is above all things worthy of our love. So we con- 
fess, with united voice. And who does not confess it? Now, can any 
one speak hesitatingly on this subject, and argue thus: “ Thou lovest him, 
and thou lovest him not? Is not our love for him as impalpable and 
hidden as he is himself? Is it not the mystery which every soul per- 
forms in its inmost depths, as within closed doors ?” 

My friends, I will not now stop to show that although the flame of love 
to God may glow in the heart, deeply concealed, yet its warmth must 
manifest itself in works. But this only I will ask, can God still be called 
a hidden, unseen object of love, after that Christ has come into the 
world? John says, “ Whosoever loveth him that begat, loveth him also 
that is begotten of him.—No one has seen God at any time.—If we love 
one another, God dwelleth in us.” There you perceive the whole mat- 
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ter. Although we may a thousand times assure ourselves of a love to 
the unseen God, so long as we have not a heart for those whom he has 
begotten again through Christ, and has made to reflect his grace and 
truth, there is no true love in us—all our professions are empty words. 
My brethren, you would cry out against the man who should desert the 
brother in whose veins there flowed the same ancestral blood as in his 
own. We call such a person a monster, to whom there is nothing sacred 
in the name or in the memory of father. And can we in truth love our 
Father in heaven, and at the same time withhold our affections from that 
brother, in whom reigns the same spirit of grace and truth through 
which we have been begotten anew ? 

But I go yet further, and say, that our love for a person who may 
manifest only a livelier religious striving—a moving of the heart toward 
God—is also a touchstone by which what is in us is revealed. For certain 
it is, that all contemplation of, and longing after God among men, finds 
its perfection only in Christ. If this be so, can we regard the yearnings 
of any human heart which thirsts after light and life from God, in any 
other aspect than as standing in connection with Christ? “ Whosoever 
is of God, he hears God’s voice,” says our Lord; and then explains the 
assertion by affirming that no one finds God, save he in whom God's 
Spirit is already operating ; and no one can come to the Son, save he 
who is drawn of the Father. There stands the aged John in his eight- 
ieth year, and exclaims with all the fire of his youthful ardor: “ And we 
beheld his glory—the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth.” And again, in his first epistle: “For the Life was 
manifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness, and show unto you 
that eternal Life which was with the Father, and which was manifested 
unto us.” If it be so with Christ—if Christ is the manifested life of 
God—if he is the visible Son of the invisible Father, why may I not say, 
that in the love which we all cherish toward the Son, one may truly 
detect whether we are sincere in our professions of love to the Father. 
Yea, indeed, ever since he has come into the world, who once could say : 
“Learn of me, for I am lowly of heart; and at another time dared 
to utter that which never yet had passed the lips of mortal: “He that 
seeth me hath seen the Father also ;’—ever since then do we testify, 
that the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth, has been 
set before us as a touchstone, which is to indicate what there may be in 
our love to God, and what there may be in ourselves. , 

We have learned from Simeon a word of propheey that conveys this 
thought. Let us receive the same from the very mouth of him who was 
the lowliest among the children of men. That is a remarkable utter- 
ance to which I now refer you. When its meaning for the first time 
dawned upon me— when, for the first time my soul clearly apprehended 
its import—with what wonderful power did it seize me! How wasI 
startled as my glance penetrated to the true source of all love to Christ, 
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and of all alienation from him! And I here speak to your own expe- 
rience. We read in John: “And the Father himself, which hath sent 
me, hath borne witness ofme. Ye have neither heard his voice at any 
time, nor seen his shape. And ye have not his word abiding in you; for 
whom he hath sent, him ye believe not. I receive not honor from men. 
But I Know you, that ye have not the love of God in you.” 

The thoughts here are strung together in a loose connection ; and it 
is possible that their real drift may have escaped many of you. What 
the Lord charged upon the Jews is this: they loved him not, because 
they had not the love of God in themselves. He asserts that to love 
God truly—to carry his word in our hearts, and yet not to feel drawn 
toward him, was an utter impossibility. Such is the doctrine plainly 
taught us by him, in whom we reverence the archetype of all humility. 
Besides, these assertions stand not isolated. The same truth rings out 
in other statements: “If God were your Father, ye would love me; for 
I proceeded forth and came from God.” “ Ye neither know me nor my 
Father. If ye had known me, ye should have known my Father also.” 

And had there not been in Christ this perfect inter-penetration of the 
divine and the human—had he not been the manifestation of God in the 
flesh—how could we reconcile with his humility the fact, that he exacted 
this degree of love: “ Whosoever loveth father or mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me.” What mortal has ever asked to be so loved? 
Accordingly then, supported not only by the word of a Simeon, but 
also by Christ's own words, I dare affirm, with the fullest emphasis, that 
the degree in which the manifestation of Christ prevails over, attracts, 
and appropriates a man, measures precisely the degree of his love to 
God. 

But perhaps a distinction will be insisted upon here, on the ground 
that we have him no more before our eyes. But let me ask, is not the 
declaration, “ We have seen his glory,” ever new and fresh upon earth ? 
Has it grown silent since the last eye-witness of Jesus was laid in his 
grave? It might be so if, with our bodily eyes alone, we had been 
ableto behold his glory. But with these eyes Caiaphas. also beheld 
him. And Christ has affirmed: “They have eyes and see not.” Only 
with the eyes of the spirit can one behold Christ's glory ; and with the 
eyes of the spirit we also can behold it. And that we are able to see it 
now the same as ever—is not this the proof of what we call the inspira- 
— tion of his evangelists? If the record of the evangelists concerning 
Christ, impresses believers afresh in each successive age, with the same 
original power, as did the very things which they formerly, with their 
own senses, saw and heard ; and if he who reads Christ's words now ex- 
claims, precisely as did those who first heard them: “ Never man spake 
like this man ;” do ye ask any further proof of the fact, that in spite of 
all human weaknesses, God's hand was yet guiding the pen of those who 
have written to us of Christ? If, then, the majestic form of Christ yet 
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abides upon earth, it is here in the record, and remains here as a touch 
stone, by which the hearts of men may be revealed for all time to come, 

But in still another sense is he also present: for he has said that he 
would yet come again, in order to take up his abode with us. Are not 
believers his temples, his body, his members? Is Christ not perpetually 
present in all those who are born of his Spirit? That we are weak 
members, this we indeed confess; but yet, he who is of Christ, must 
be led by Christ’s Spirit. He must have in himself, something of 
Christ’s ways and character. And this is why I say again, Christ is in 
his followers also, a touchstone of human hearts. He who has true love 
for Christ, can never hate his followers. He who has no heart for his 
followers can never love Christ. “If they have persecuted me, they will 
also persecute you; if they have kept my sayings, they will keep yours 
also.” Thus spake the Saviour, and in this way did he inseparably bind 
together his own lot and that of his disciples. "Weaknesses, individual 
mistakes, errors, we dare not disavow, for who of us all has them not? 
May a man, then, hate his own flesh and blood? But he who is of. 
Christ’s, is my flesh and blood; yea, more, he is one spirit with me. 
Indeed, we go yet further. All religious life and striving of humanity 
is only a striving toward Christ. For, let me ask, is not Christ the 
crowning point of all religion?—the end and aim of humanity, so far 
as it is religiously stirred, and longs after God? He has himself inti- 
mated that in every man who discovers and lays hold upon him, there 
must already exist something akin to himself. “He who is of God,” 
he says, “ heareth my voice,” The man, therefore, who strives after 
God, however cireuitously and erroneously it may be, he is an object of 
my love; and in all phases of humanity the extent to which any person 
attracts me, is determined by the earnestness with which he seeks after 
God, or the devotion with which he clings to him in Christ. All other 
motives for love are subordinate to this. 

And now how is it with us in this regard? How does it stand in re- 
spect to our love for Christ, and for all his members, be they never so 
weak; yea, for all those who, though in the most imperfect manner, still 
make religion the central object of all their strivings ? Have we all attained 
to such a personal relationship to the glorified Son of God that we are 
able to say, Christ is the highest object of my affection ? I love him as he 
demands to be loved? I love him more than father and mother? Are 
those who cleave to Christ with the greatest devotion, however wanting 
they may be in other worthy human gifts and talents, still the dearest to 
you among men ?—the persons to whom you feel, most of all, closely 
attached? We will not here ask after your confession of faith. We will 
accept your love as sufficient. For he who can respond affirmatively to 
the question “ Lovest thou Christ better than father and mother ?” need 
not avow his creed. He to whom Christ is of more worth than any 
other child of Adam, such as the rest of us are, is, on this ground, truly 
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a Christian. But O, how are the hearts of the children of this age laid 
bare, as on the one hand may be seen those to whom adhesion to some 
one little article of their own favorite creed, is of more weight than the 
undoubted manifestations of a Christ-loving heart !—and on the other 
thousands upon thousands who are ever ready to make a great ado when 
a person goes too far—as they term it—in religion, but have not one 
word of complaint or dissent in respect to the multitudes who do not 
go far enough! What a touchstone of the human heart have we here ? 
How imperatively does the age demand that all who have only a love 
for Christ,—that all who are truly in earnest about religion should hold 
fast to each other. If ever the saying, “He that is not for us is against 
us,” be applicable, it is applicable now—now when Protestant Christen- 
dom is beginning to part into two camps—when the contest is no 
longer about particular articles of faith; but the mooted question is, 
whether the State shall have a church, Christendom a Saviour, and hu- 
manity a God in heaven. Now, verily, is Christ the banner, and all who 
can kneel in faith before his eross should join h Now is Christ once 
more in every respect, the sign which is everywhere spoken against, and 
through which the thoughts of many hearts are revealed. 

When Simeon spake these words, he had in view the last moments of 
our Saviour’s conflict with the world, and in reference to this scene, we 
have yet to consider how Christ was a touchstone of the human heart, 
through which was first truly revealed what was in man. Never, at 
any period, have the contents of the human heart been so exposed by 
means of action and endurance, as they were through the conduct of men 
toward him who dared to say, of himself, that in him was manifested what 
God is,—as they were through their behavior toward the Son of God 
himself, in his deepest sufferings. What was in man’s heart, was then 
made evident, both as regards his foes and his friends. What was in 
man’s heart was indicated already by this fact alone, that a being like 
Jesus could have enemies at all,—and swch enemies! Direct your glance 
with me a moment to this point. Humanity has passed through many 
scenes, which are sufficient to undeceive any person, who has known noth- 
ing of human nature but its original goodness and excellence. Let me 
refer you to one. Scarcely fifty years have passed since there was heard 
in Europe among a cultivated and Christian people, the ery—and whose 
blood does not curdle in his veins, even now, at the remembrance of it ? 
— “It will never go well with humanity until the last king is throttled 
with the intestines of the last priest.” As we have just said, whose blood 
does not curdle in his veins at hearing such a hell-ery. And yet this is 
not so horrible as that which happened to Christ. When men suffer in- 
nocently, even the best of men, we yet do not forget that they are, after 
all, sinners, although a very small portion of their own guilt, be it only 
a lack of wisdom, may have evidenced itself in the sufferings of the in- 
nocent victims. So, too, how often does the burden of the curse, which 
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remote ancestors had provoked, first fall with crushing weight upon their 
descendants. And however we may shudder at the monstrous cruelties 
of the French Revolution,—were not the crying sins of whole genera- 
tions of bygone kings and priests expiated in that blood-bath ? Yet it 
must be added, sins from which, indeed, the descendants themselves 
were by no means altogether exempt. See, now, wherein lies the dif 
ference between the impression made by the sacrifice of Christ, and 
that made by all the scaffolds upon which innocent humanity has bled. 
Here stands one, of whom it may be affirmed without fear of contradic- 
tion, “he had done no sin, neither was any guile found in his mouth.” 
That being who said, “he that seeth me seeth the unseen Father,”—/im 
have men put to death on the cross as a malefactor! Here, then, is the 
human heart first truly laid open, even unto the inmost depths of that 
corruption which dwelt in it. If humanity could do this, what is it not 
capable of perpetrating? But this same humanity which was in the 
breast of Caiaphas, Judas, and Pilate, is in mine also. 

I go yet further. %: is in the human heart is revealed to us also 
amid the circle of s’ friends. What an image of weakness and 
infirmity, even after the sincerest and most ardent protestation, is pre- 
sented to us in the case of Peter! In respect to that being of whom 
Peter had testified: “ Whither shall we go? thou hast the words of 
eternal life; thou art the Son of the living God ;” even in respect to 
him, could this same Peter cry out in the hour of danger, “I know him 
not!” But it was not Peter’s nature alone that was here disclosed by 
the touchstone. This humanity which dwelt in the breast of Peter the 
fallen, dwells also in my breast. Besides, Peter stands not alone by the 
cross, as the only type of human infirmity. Do you not see there the 
rest of the disciples, how they all crowd timidly together at an equal 
remove from their Lord? Not one of them has the courage to speak a 
bold word in behalf of the man of their heart, who hangs near on the 
cross. If in the critical hour of trial Peter denies his Master, so do the 
rest all betray fear in like manner. 

It is not necessary, however, that I should dwell only on the melan- 
choly disclosures of the human heart called forth by the suffering Saviour. 
He was not only the touchstone to reveal to us, to what a degree the 
human heart was capable of obduracy, and shallowness, and inconstancy, 
but he also shows to us how this same human heart may be rendered 
teachable and tractable under the influences of divine grace. For in 
spite of all the disciples’ weakness, it was still plain that their faith had 
a firm foundation on which it fastened. What lay beyond the cross was 
at this time hardly even surmised by them. When Christ was borne to 
the grave, then was their hope borne to the grave also ; but, O blessed 
experience, their faith was not borne with it. See how wonderfully 
this fact is indicated in the instance of Nicodemus. He who ventured 
to approach a living Christ only by night, now that he is dead, hesitates 
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not, as we see, openly to bury him by day; and, when all hope is over, he 
confesses him publicly before the world. And then, when the grave has 
opened itself, when the cross, this star with shorn rays, touched with the 
beams of the Easter morning sun, once more is clothed with radiance, 
how does the hope that was buried with their Jesus, together with their 
Jesus again arise! How does the little spark of faith, almost smothered 
by the burden of the cross, shoot up again heavenward in a flame that 
was never more to subside. In view of these things, may we not affirm 
that if one great drama of humanity was being enacted upon the cross, 
there was still another at the same time acted out beneath it, of hardly 
less significance! Thus it happened that over against the noblest mani- 
festation of humanity, as well as in it and through it, is there made 
known to us what is in man. 

We have been able thus far only to sketch our subject in some of its 
most general features. In our subsequent discourses we will take our 
stand under the cross, and meditate on such revelations of the human 
heart as we there shall witness. 

If it has been shown that the manifestation of Christ was a touchstone 
of the hearts of men, O how should our love toward him, and also toward 
his true believers, kindle with fresh earnestness! for it is according to the 
measure of our affection for him, that we shall be judged in the end. © 
thou blessed Saviour, thou hast demanded that we love thee better than 
father or mother. Thou wouldst not have demanded of us this, had not 
thy glory, thy grace, and thy truth been indeed deserving of such affec- 
tion. Reveal thyself to us, then, O thou worshipful Redeemer! Reveal 
thyself to us in thine incomparable glory and beauty, in order that we 
may be strengthened to love thee with that all-excluding love which 
thou requiredst! And fill us anew with love toward thy members on 
earth! Yea, may all who in this world but confess thy name, and are 
subject to thee in love and sincere devotion, be also sacred to our hearts; 
for thou, Lord, art the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth! Amen. 


DISCOURSE IL. 


JU YU: S MIT EL RD Vibe 


Prominent among the most profound and scientific theologians and eloquent 
preachers in Germany, stands Professor Miiller, the intimate friend and colleague 
of Dr. Tholuck. He is, like him, a native of Breslau, in the province of Silesia, 
Prussia; and, contrary to the rule of the German divines, first labored in practical 
life before entering upon his academic career. Karl Ottfried Miiller, the eminent 
Greek scholar and archeologist, who died in 1840, was a brother of his. In 1825 
he became pastor at Schönbrunn, and in 1831 university preacher at Göttingen. 
In 1835 he received a call to Marburg as professor. Thence he removed to Halle 
in 1839, where he has since labored as teacher of the various branches of system- 
atic and practical theology, and as member of the Consistory for the province of 
Magdeburg. Itis said that the students call him, humorously, “ Sunden Müller,” 
with reference to his work on the “ Christian Doctrine of Sin.” 

This great work, which will ever remain a sufficient monument of his philoso- 
phical and theological learning, was published in its third and perfected edition, 
in 1849, in two volumes; and is one of the standard publications (though not well 
translated) of Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, Edinburg. 

The British Quarterly Review held the following language respecting this book: 
“The most weighty and important contribution to the cause of dogmatic theology 
which Germany has recently produced. It unites) in a high degree, depth and 
comprehensiveness, with practical earnestness and clearness. It is profound even 
to the contentment of a German mind, yet rarely obscure and uninstructive; the 
author evinces his thorough metaphysical training, and his work is pervaded by 
the pressure of a shining and disciplined intellect, and the rare mastery of a large 
and skillfully argumentative grasp.” Should the author's life be spared, we may 
expect from him, by-and-by, a complete exhibition of the system of Christian dog- 
matics and ethics, 

In 1854 this author put forth a book on Evangelical Union: its nature and divine 
right. Its aim is to unite existing discordant elements. “To unite,” he says, 
“ what is internally divided, is an unprofitable work; but to divide what belongs 
together, is still more unprofitable.” Besides these works, he has written many 
solid and valuable reviews for the Studien und Kritiken, and other publications. 

Next to Tholuck, Professor Miiller forms the chief attraction of the University 
of Halle; and throughout Germany, owing to hi practical wisdom, his piety and 
great moral worth, he stands a kind of umpire amid the theological conflicts of 
the day. In personal appearance, he is described as a tall, dignified, fine-looking, 
earnest, courteous, and amiable Christian gentleman, whom it is impossible not to 
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love and esteem. By some misfortune he lost one eye long since, and quite re- 
cently a shock of apopiexy has injured his memory, and threatens to interfere 
materially with the prosecution of his labors. His loss or disability would be 
widely and deeply felt. He is now only 56 years of age. 

As a preacher, Professor Müller occupies a high rank. Some ten years since he 
published a volume of sermons on “ Testimony in Relation to Christ, and the Way 
to Him; for Inquirers.” Since then he has published other sermons. None of his 
discourses have appeared in English. They are often longer and more argumenta- 
tive than is common with German preachers; but if this be to their disadvantage, 
it is fully compensated in the polished and tasteful style in which his thoughts are 
uttered. The arrangement, also, is generally distinct, natural, and happy, and he 
glides into the several parts of his subject: with peculiar ease and gracefulness. The 
following affords a favorable specimen of the style of his eloquence. 
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Thou, O God, who art thyself love, hast called us to love. All thy servants should: 
be one in love to thee, to thy Son, and to one another. But thou, who art acquainted with 
hearts, knowest how love in us must evermore the struggle with selfish impulses, how, 
indeed, it often appears as if it were wholly overmastered by them. O be thou near to us 
with thy Spirit of love. Let not the glimmering wick go out; kindle the spark to a 
pright flame, which may, more and more, consume all that is ungodly, that thy image may 
appear in us, ever purer and clearer. Amen. 


“ And we have known and believed the love that God hath to us. God is love; and he 
that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him. Herein is our love made perfect, 
that we may have boldness in the day of judgment: because as he is, so are we in this 
world. There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear; because fear hath tor- 
ment. He that feareth is not made perfect in love. We love him because he first loved 
us. If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen? And this 
commandment have we from him, that he who loveth God, love his brother also,”— 
1 JOHN, iv. 16-21. 


Tuxy are simple thoughts, my beloved friends, which our text con- 
tains, and they are plainly exhibited. In general he would very much 
err, who would seek in the Epistles of John a great variety of attractive 
subjects, elevated by the ingenious connection of the most diverse 
modes of treatment. Everywhere is it the aim of the apostle to impress 
deeply upon the hearts of his readers, certain fundamental truths of 
Christianity—before all, the truth that love is the innermost substance of 
all Christian feeling and of all Christian life. Therefore, with him the 
development of thought moves upon a narrow path; he ever seeks to 
place these truths, from new sides, in the light; from every digressive 
discussion he quickly comes back to his main points, without being anx- 
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jous to avoid repetitions. Such a mode of representation will surely 
gratify him who is convinced of the highest truth and infinite importance 
of these doctrines ; to the other class, they may, indeed, on account of 
their uniformity, be rather wearisome than affecting. And is not this, 
after all, everywhere the case with the divine doctrine ? He who will be 
amused and entertained by a graceful change of subjects, seeks not the 
gratifications of this desire in the divine word and its preaching ; it is 
the earth which, in its unspeakably rich variety, offers him that which he 
desires. What is revealed to us of God and his will and working, and 
of the future world, however inexhaustible in its depth, is still, in com- 
parison with that variety, very simple, and confined to a few themes. 
The lofty beauty of a clear starry night, too, consists not in the fascinat 
ing change of objects, and yet its impression upon the soul is the might- 
iest and most majestic. 

As these remarks were suggested by a glance at the text, they should 
at the same time serve as an introduction, to justify the simple and plain 
reflections which we will now offer upon it. For so great and lofty is the 
divine simplicity in the discourse of the apostle, that we must only be 
fearful of injuring and dissipating its impression, when we seek to 
adorn its interpretation with rhetorical art. Let us only unfold the holy 
import of our text and candidly lay it to heart. That great theme of the 
apostle, love—that love is the substance of the Christian life—this is 
the kernel of our text ; so let it be also the middle point of our medita- 
tion. We will try to persuade ourselves that Love 1s THE BEGINNING, 
THE PROGRESS, AND THE CONSUMMATION OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

I. If an old pious proverb bids every work, even in earthly affairs, to 
begin with God, surely and most of all must the beginning of our Christ- 
ian life proceed from God, Our relation to God must, before all, be 
right, that then, from this strong root, our Christian life may grow. 

But when is our relation to God right? When we glanced about us 
upon the beautifully adorned earth, and looked into the immeasurable 
depths of the starry world, a thousand voices made known to us the 
almightiness and omniscience of God, for whose sake all things have 
their being and subsist in wonderful order. When we observed the 
divine control in the history of the human race, and then turned back 
the reflective glance into our own inmost soul, there met us the awful holi- 

‘ness and justice of God, as they adore what is good, and cherish it with 
approbation, but abhor what is evil and destroy its work. Agitated with 
mysterious awe, our soul bowed before the inconceivable greatness of its 
Creator, before the holy loftiness of its lawgiver. The thought of God 
had become in us a luring one; but from God himself an immeasurable 
chasm still parted us. The Eternal dwells in a light that no man can 
approach ; no one has beheld him: his nature was hidden from us. The 
Christian life had not yet begun in us. 

Then we heard how the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 
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Father, came down to men and was made known to them; that these 
hidden depths of the nature of God are naught else but love. We now 
heard the apostle speak out the great word, the solution of the deepest 
riddle of existence—Gop 1s Love. 

Man can experience, my friends, nothing greater in his life than 
when he gains this blessed knowledge. God islove. In order that he 
might communicate to creatures himself and his blessed life, he has 
called the world into existence; then he has so loved the world, the 
world sunk in sin, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that all who be- 
lieve in him, might not perish but have everlasting life. Such a knowl- 
edge, when with living power it penetrates the soul, when the soul is 
‘able truly to appropriate it to itself, is necessarily the turning-point to a 
new life; for we see ourselves now in an entirely new relation to God. 
The unknown God is now known to us, for him who has no name, have 
we found a name, the sweetest name of Father. If before, fear and 
awe kept us remote from the lofty, the inaccessible One, we can now 
draw near to him with a childlike confidence and say, “ Abba, beloved 
Father.” “See,” exclaims John, “what love the Father has shown 
to us, thas we should be called the children of God.” In the pos- 
session of this holy privilege, a still peace spreads itself over our soul, 
as it once sank upon the soul of Elias, when the Lord, after the storm, 
and flame, and earthquake, drew near to him in the still soft breeze. It 
is in this privilege that we recognize our highest dignity. It allures us 
with holy pride to announce to the world that God loves us. If before, 
the thought of God only evoked in us the consciousness of our own 
nothingness, now it exalts us to the boldest assurance ; for we are con- 
scious that God loves us. Now let no one say more, that man can ren- 
der nothing to God. Is God the subject of this love, he certainly can 
render him one thing—love; for it lies in the innermost nature of love 
that it desires love in return. 

And this is the second element that belongs to the beginning of the 
Christian life. The rays of its dawning light beamed forth brightly 
when we learned that Gop 1s Love; but the sun of the new day rose, 
when we said with John, “ Let us love him, for he has first loved us”— 
when the resolve in our soul was strong. Henceforth we will no more 
live for ourselves, but for him who has loved us, and out of love sent his 
Son for our reconciliation. To please him, this is our holiest endeavor ; 
his will is the law of our action and omission. My friends, to partial 
improvement, to the abandonment of single crimes, to the attainment of 
single good qualities even he may come, whose soul as yet knows noth- 
ing of childlike love to God. Placing ourselves upon the stand-point 
upon which the virtues appear as isolated, we shall in general, seldom 
find a man who can not show one or another virtne; but a true regen- 
eration and thorough renewing of the whole feeling and life, is only 
possible when the soul, penetrated by that love which springs from faith, 
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consecrates and offers himself and his whole being, as a possession, to 
God. Our life is only truly Christian when its root has become the 
thankful, reciprocal love to our Father in heaven, who had, who has 
planned the redemption for our everlasting salvation. 

Il. If the knowledge of the love of God in Christ and the reciprocal 
love enkindled by it is the beginning of the Christian life, the inner seed, 
out of which it unfolds itself, we may also recognize its progressive de- 
velopment in the active love to our neighbor. 

Let no one, however, suppose by this, that now, in the further develop- 
ment of the Christian life, love to God is to cease to be active, or to 
lose its dominion in the heart. Not so; but as the root lives on, although 
the plant has grown up out of it, and as the fountain does not cease to 
stream, though it has formed the brook, so too the beginning of the 
Christian life continues in its further progress. Yea, as plant and brook 
must at once cease to be if the root is dried and the fountain sealed, so 
Christian brotherly love ever continues to receive its life from the love 
to God. 

The latter necessarily reveals itself in the former, and the former is 
the sure preserver of the latter. “Every one,” says John, “that loveth 
him that begat, loveth him also that is begotten of him.” The Father’s 
image that he bears in himself, fills him with a deep joy and affection 
when he beholds it in his brethren. Now he pursues, as the highest 
good of his endeavor and labor, no more his own fame, his own enjoy- 
ment, his own advantage, but the common good of his brethren, the 
goodly thought of their spiritual and physical life ; to foster this, in the 
wider or narrower sphere in which God had placed him, he recognizes, 
as his holiest calling, to which he willingly subordinates his own private 
interests. His activity, however painstaking, however insignificant it 
may appear to be, now seems to him to be sanctified, because he knows 
that by it he serves his brethren. 

Where you miss the presence of this feeling—where you find a slug- 
gish reluctance to be active for the good of others—when you meet the 
unsubdued passions of hatred, of envy, of revenge, which are eager to 
injure a neighbor, or when you come in contact with the cold selfseeking, 
which sees a brother starving and shuts his heart from him, which 
unshrinkingly sacrifices the neighbor’s welfare, so soon as his own 
advantage requires it—name all the pretended piety of such an one 
plain hypocrisy, and all his protestations of love to God mere prattle— 
sounding brass—tinkling eymbal. For the apostle also says in our text: 
“If any say, ‘I love God,’ and hateth his neighbor, he isa liar. For he 
that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love God, 
whom he hath not seen.” 

But against this proof of the apostle, doubts and scruples have arisen 
in the breasts of many thinking readers. “Shall it then be harder,” 
they have asked themselves, “to love the invisible God than the vis- 
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ible man ?” But is the man not deformed by sin, and often in so high a 
degree, that his whole nature makes a most repulsive and loathsome im- 
pression upon us? How shall affection and love not feel themselves 
checked? For the very reason that we see him before us; because the 
might of sin confronts us unmistakably, in the distorted features of his 
countenance, in his repulsive manners and words, in his whole disgustful 
appearance, it will be hard for us to love him. And then, on the other 
side, does not our own experience teach us, that our affection for those 
whom we love, is wont to grow, when we do not see them for a time ? 
When we saw them daily, associated with them daily, our mutual pecu- 
liarities and weaknesses often came into disagreeable collision with one 
another; we thought ourselves injured by them, now in this way, now 
in that. Sometimes, indeed, love and affection for them were for the 
moment supplanted by the emotions of provoked selflove, or by the 
lively feeling of displeasure. Were we, however, for a time separated 
from them, all these disagreements were forgotten, and a hearty longing 
for their society gained the mastery over us. And was this longing, so 
far as this earthly life is concerned, a vain one—were the dear ones torn 
from us by death—then their image, in our loving remembrance, purified 
itself from every stain; and so transfigured, we kept it in the still sanc- 
tuary of undying affection. How then can we believe that the love to 
visible men is easier than love to the unseen God ? 

How, my friends, shall we deny the truth of these remarks? We can 
not. Or shall we give up the attempt to justify the words of the apos- 
tle? Just as little. First think of it. This experience, that by a 
remarkable principle of our nature, the remote is forbearing, that it only 
hides the dark stains, but not the beaming features, stands not at all in 
contradiction with what John says in our text. For this beautiful image 
of the absent loved ones, which our soul keeps, is still nothing but the 
effect of our personal intercourse with them, the impression which, 
purified from some single imperfections, they have left upon us. But in 
relation to their disturbances of love, springing from sin, let us reflect, 
that the apostle does not speak of love to rough, vicious men, which, to 
be sure, has its special difficulties to overcome; but of the Christian 
brotherly love—of the love to the children of God, to the true disciples 
of Jesus Christ, in whom he himself has gained a likeness—in whom, by 
this means, the original human nature, the crown of the earthly creation, 
the image of God, comes forth purer and clearer in its nobility and in its 
loveliness, 

Yet, how distant still remains the ever-marred image of the inconceiv- 
able perfection and glory of the Original! How infinitely more worthy 
of love is God than the most excellent of his creatures! To whom could 
it occur to deny this? Surely to the apostle, least of all. But John by 
no means makes the universal assertion, that it is harder to love God 
than men, but will only point us to a particular advantage from the love 
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to the brethren, when he says: “For he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not seen ?” 

But John does not content himself with this ground, but, in order to 
impress upon the Christian most deeply, how essential the brotherly love 
is to the Christian life, he reminds them of the express command of God, 
that whoever loves him should also love his brother. “Thou shalt 
love God, thy Lord, with thy whole heart, with thy whole soul, with 
every power, and thy neighbor as thyself” So had God commanded ; 
and the Son of God had declare that the second part of this command 
is like the first. Both are most closely connected with one another. 
Whoever would fulfill the cne part of the royal law, can not set aside the 
other. Whoever is earnest in his love to God, seeks to please him, and 
directs himself according to his will. But it is his will and command 
that we should love our brethren, and not the brethren alone, but also 
our enemies—those men even, who are blinded by selfishness and hatred ; 
who are sunk in sin and delusion—and not with words, nor with the 
tongue, but with the act and with the truth. And surely, my friends, 
when love to God has once broken through the iron bands of selfishness, 
and has made the heart familiar with the holy art of denying itself, and 
of forgetting itself, in loving selÊsurrender, then will the beautiful flow- 
ers of sympathetie jey and sorrow, as of themselves unfold, and bring 
forth the refreshing fruits of an active philanthropy. 

So is then love to our neighbor that, in which the sincere love to God 
presents itself—in which the Christian life, in its wider progress, moves, 
as in its own element. 

III. But when it is perfected, it does not come out away from love, 
as if it had found its goal in something else; but the perfeetion of the 
Christian life is nothing else but the perfection of love. 

“Fear is not in love,” says John ; “ but perfect love casteth out fear.” 
When the apostle now adds, as a reason, “ For fear has pain,” his opin- 
ion can not be other than that love and pain are contradictory in their 
nature ; that with love, joy and blessedness are intimately and inseparably 
linked; that love is the very essence of blessedness. Then love, when it 
is perfected, must necessarily appear as blessedness; and without perfeet 
love, on the other hand, no blessedness is conceivable. And this is so 
true, that God himself, were he without love, could not be happy. 
But who could so much as think of this contradiction ? God is blessed 
from eternity, as certainly as he is love from eternity. For from eter- 
nity the Son is with the Father, participant of his nature—united with 
the Father in the closest, most blessed communion of love; as the Son 
himself, on the night before his death, solemnly declared, speaking to 
the Father: “Thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world.” 

Now as God is blessed in his infinite love, so we, my friends, can only 
be blessed where our love is perfect. The deepest source of all discon- 
tent and of all trouble in our earthly life, is selfishness. This is a never- 
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resting goad, which men, in hate and rage, thrust against each other, 
and makes one the tormentor of the other. This is a consuming fire 
within, whose greedy flame is never satisfied—a worm that incessantly 
gnaws at the noblest seed of life. This is an ever-burning kindler of 
anxious care, of painful fear. The secret anxiety and disquiet cover 
themselves, perhaps, under the appearance of equanimity ; they drown 
themselves in the rushing pleasures and in the so-called enjoyment of 
life; but, nevertheless, they are there. Give him who is hardened in 
his selfishness what his heart desires, offer to him all the treasures of the 
world, let all earthly glory gather about him—life is to him a waste, and 
his existence a burden. Yea; remove that soul, poisoned by hate and 
envy, into paradise, let it dwell in heavenly radiance, and every disturb- 
ance, every suffering remain far from him—paradise itself would become, 
to him who hates, a hell, and, in the midst of angels and blessed men, he 
would be his own devil. “ Therefore,” says John, “he that loveth not 
his brother, abideth in death.” Only he who loves is capable of true 
happiness of soul. O! if love were to have a perfect sway over us—if 
we could wholly and forever give ourselves up to the holy will of God ; 
if his approbation were evermore to be before our eyes; if we were to 
live solely for the weal of our brethren—then should we have the stillest, 
holiest peace ; then would our heart be broad and rich, and our neighbor’s 
fortune and joy would at all times be ours, and his pains would be softer 
in our sympathies, because our participation would alleviate them ; we 
should then have the holy consciousness that our communion with God 
is perfect, and every fear of God and of the mysterious future must van- 
ish, and with it, every pain. For he who dwells in love, dwells in God, 
and God in him. Why, then, should not all earthly disquiet give place 
to the holy peace of heaven ? 

But let us confess, my brethren, such perfect love will, here on earth, 
never have an unchangeable home in our heart, but only sometimes 
come to us as a transient visitor. 'These are only inspired moments, 
when our soul is all devotion, and self-denial, and self-sacrifice; when our 
heart humbles itself in prayer before the God of love, that it may become 
whdlly his; when we are ready to live for our neighbors, even if they, 
with coldness and enmity, turn away from us. Single beams of heavenly 
light are they which fall'into the dusk of our earthly life, exalting, guick- 
ening, strengthening. But we are still too weak, too earthly, to hold 
them fast in their entire purity and clearness. There is something ever 
within us, that strives against them ; and from without, the want of 
love, the injustice and the hatred of other men, ever anew awaken self _ 
ish impulses in our soul. The power of sin, though broken, is not .yet 
annihilated. Our love is not yet perfect; and so there ever remains in 
our heart the remnants of selfish fear and sorrow. 

Or does the apostle think differently ? It almost appears as if he would 
require and expect from the Christian that the perfect love should mani- 
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fest itself even within the limits of temporal life, as a permanent state and 
period; for he says, reprovingly, “ Whoever fears is not perfect in love.” 
And well might John so discourse, in the evening of a life so rich in love, 
consecrated to the service of God and of his brethren. Whatsoever 
obscures the purity of love, had almost wholly vanished from his heart ; 
the image of the glory of his master which he had once beheld, and 
which had never after gone from his soul, the image of the glory of the 
only-begotten ofthe Father, full of grace and truth, was reflected more 
and more purely from his holy life; the consummation lay close before 
him; then might his hopeful assurance grasp it, as if it were already 
present, just as the Apostle Paul, when he says: “I have fought the 
good fight ; I have finished the course; I have kept the faith; henceforth 
is laid up for me the crown of righteousness.” 

But let the thought be far from us, that the apostle’s word is in con- 
flict with a truth which the consideration of the life of man preaches, no 
less loudly than the examination of our own hearts; but loudest of all the 
Christian faith itself, which knows of but a single perfect one upon earth, 
with the truth that the Christian life gains its true perfettion,—that the 
love, which is its substance, appears in its full blessed might and great- 
ness,—only when the kingdom of God becomes manifest in its everlasting 
glory. “Therein,” says John, “is love perfect in us ;”—this “is the pre- 
cious fruit of true love, which unites Christians to one another,—that they 
have joy, in the day of judgment.” They need not tremble before the Son 
of God, to whom the Father has given all judgment, but with blessed con- 
fidence they shall see him appear as J udge of the world. For their con- 
science gives them the witness, that, as he is the image of the Father, who 
is love, so they have been in this world in their most earnest endeavors,— 
so are they then—in that world, in a more perfect manner, “ For it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be ; but we know that when he shall appear 
we shall be like him”—Jike him, wholly penetrated with love, as he is. 
Then only can we see him as he is, when we ourselves are wholly love ; 
and, on the other hand, only when we see him as he is, can our love be- 
come perfect. Then will the last vestige of fear and pain have vanished ; 
for perfect love has cast them out. In the most intimate communion 
with God and his triumphant church, the perfected ones drink, on and 
on, a blessed life from the stream of love. Far remote is every trouble; 
no discord of selfishness and hatred can here intrude ; as every one is 
wholly love, and he finds in all others only love—all one in one love, in 
one blessedness, 

My friends, there is something very great in the faith and hope of the 
Christian ; but yet, higher than both stands the Jove. For only in love do 
faith and hope prove their truth, their divine origin; and they are des- 
tined finally to disappear, that only love may remain. If faith be not 
active through love, it is dead. If hope be any thing else than hoping 
love—if it have not the perfect revelation of love itself, for its main ob- 
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jeet—it is degraded to a low seeking for reward. Faith, and the 
knowledge springing from it, will cease when sight comes; hope will 
cease when its fulfilling comes; but Jove never ceases, as surely as bless- 
edness itself can not cease. 

So then the Christian life begins with love to God through Christ, de- 
velops itself in love for the neighbor, and is consummated in the per- 
fection of this twofold love. Surely religion justly bears the beautiful 
name which is sometimes given to it, the name of the religion of love. 
Then may our life, too, deserve to be called a Christian life. May the 
weight of selfishness and ambition, of cold indifference to the neighbor’s 
weal, and of bitter hatred toward those who injure us, more and more 
vanish from our heart, and love to God and our brethren gain a stronger 
and stronger sway within us, so that we also, when ere long the kingdom 
of love appears in its consummation, may be found worthy to share in its 
glory! Amen. 


DISCOURSE III 
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Dr. HARLESs combines in a remarkable degree the preacher and the scholar, the 
pulpit orator and the theological instructor. In both these departments he shone 
with distinction. . For many years he was professor at Erlangen, Bavaria ; then pro- 
fessor and university preacher at Dresden, where, as preacher, he showed himself a 
very able defender of the old Lutheran orthodoxy. From this position we believe 
he was removed by being made court preacher at Dresden, as Rheinhard was be- 
fore him, for his pulpit eloquence. He was also for several years professor in the 
university at Leipzig, and at the same time preacher in one of the city churches. 
His appointment to these positions was considered an important event, from its 
bearings on the cause of evangelical religion. 

Professor Harless, as before intimated, has the reputation of an eminent scholar, 
while he is also considered one of the most eloquent preachers in the German pul- 
pit of the present day. Many of his sermons are characterized by great fervor, 
liveliness of imagination, figurative allusion, quickness of thought, and rapid transi- 
tion from point to point, which is characteristic of the German preachers. He is 
firm in his attachment to the truths of the gospel, unshrinking in their avowal, and 
preaches with a decision and a power which it is difficult to resist. He is the author 
of an elaborate commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians, which appeared in 
1832. This has been cited, even by German critics, as a model commentary. It 
is no less distinguished for its orthodox character than for its logical and philological 
acumen. 

In 1842 Dr. Harless published a system of Christian Ethics, which in four 
months came to a second edition, He has also done much for learning and reli- 
gion, as editor and writer for able periodicals devoted to the interests of Protest- 
antism and pure Christianity, and in the preparation of a valuable theological En- 
cyclopædia. The sermon found below is from his volume, “ Christi Reich und 
C hristi Kraft,” Zwanzig. Predgtak. Stuttg., 1840. It is the ninth sermon: 
title “In Christo Freude allen Volke” It is a Christmas sermon; and Harless, 
like many other German preachers, discovers great ingenuity in the choice of texts 
and themes, and the way of handling, as a kind of necessity, from the fact that the 
Lutheran Church, prescribes a series of Biblical lessons—a pericope—for every Sab- 
bath and religious festival of the year. As will be seen, the style is pure and 
elevated, while the course of thought is interesting and instructive. 
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“ GroRY to God in the highest, and on earth peace and good will to 
men.” Thus spake the multitude of the heavenly host, and praised God 
on that night when the child Jesus was born of Mary in Bethlehem. In 
a manger lay the new-born infant. Little Bethlehem was his birth-place. 
In despised Palestine was the child born, at a time when the nations of the 
East and the West bowed before the majesty of Rome’s universal em- 
pire. Night then wrapped the. circle of the earth. But upon the spot 
where this infant was born, there shone the glory of the Lord. Not one 
among all the heathen nations then had any apprehension of what was 
signified by the birth of that poor infant in that despised land. But 
when, three hundred years afterward, the gods of the empire lay prostrate 
in the dust before the cross whereon he of Bethlehem had been hung, 
then was it known wherefore a divine glory had illumined the dark 
birth-place of this little child. It was not earthly pomp—not earthly 
power and might which thus constrained the world to homage. Jesus 
of Nazareth, as he was born in lowliness, so he died in shame. And 
yet this child, by the simple power of his name, subdued the distant 
isles; before the brightness of his rising the darkness of the heathen 
world fled away; and at this day millions in every zone are with us 
bending their knees, and in company with the heavenly hosts are prais- 
ing God, and celebrating the birth of this child, who came into the 
. world poor and despised, in order that he might conquer a world with 
no other weapon than that of his love. Let our hearts exult and be 
glad! O Lord God we praise thee. We thank thee. Lord God we 
supplicate thee. Draw near to us with the fullness of thy grace, and 
bless this day’s festival. Help us to think on thy word, and to expe- 
rience its power in our hearts. Amen. 


“ And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flock by night,” ete.—LUke, ii. 8-11. 


The Lord our Saviour, who has appeared on earth, and also is to-day 
in the midst of us, bless him who speaks, and those who hear, with holy 
festive joy. Amen. 

« Behold I bring to you great joy, which shall be unto all people.” 
Such is the message which the angel announced, and which from thence 
onward is borne through all lands. Joy to all people—this is the im- 
port of the birth ofour Lord. For itis: 1. A divine message to the 

‘lowly. 2. Consolation to the fearful. 3. A satisfaction for the longing 
of each individual. 4. A revelation of salvation to the whole world. 
To these topics, drawn from the words of our text, let us endeavor to 
direct our attention, looking to God for his gracious assistance and 


blessing. 
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I. “ And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night.” 


In these words the ewangelist records the first announcement which 
was made to the people of the birth of Christ. An angel of the Lord 
brings the heavenly tidings, and the glory of a visible manifestation is 
not wanting to confirm the divine nature of those tidings to the hearers. 
But to whom are the tidings brought? Scribes and Pharisees were 
then in the land, sitting in Moses’ seat. They made broad their phy- 
lacteries, and enlarged the borders of their garments; they took the 
upper seats at the feasts, and in the schools; and were greeted in the 
streets as Rabbi—as doctors of the law—as the wise of the nation. But 
the angel of the Lord passed them by. There was Herod, the ruler of 
the land, arrayed in royal pomp; with him was power; servants bowed 
to his will; and what he commanded, that was done; but the angel 
of the Lord passed him by. There were the rich of the land in soft 
raiment: the Sadducees with their “ pride of life,” and the wisdom of 
their schools; but the angel of the Lord passed them by. He passed 
by the wise, the noble, and the mighty of the land, and came to the 
poor shepherds upon the field, in order to announce to them the great 
joy which should be unto all people. But wherefore to so few, when 
the event concerned all people? And how can that which is proclaimed 
to a few be a joy to all people ? 

Why the first proclamation came to so few can not, indeed, be ex- 
plained from the current opinions of the world. Thus we find that those 
who lift their heads to the stars, and are wise in their own conceit, 
believe themselves entitled, before all others, to that hidden wisdom 
which cometh from above. Here, those who cherish high thoughts 
deem themselves highly esteemed of God also, and the more presumptu- 
ous their thoughts are, the more excellent they judge themselves to be. 
Had the world, therefore, been permitted to select those to whom God’s 
message should come, it would have brought that message to the rulers 
of the people—to its sages, and its mighty ones. But God thought not 
so. He looked upon the lowly in the land, “and the foolish things. of the 
world hath he chosen to confound the wise; and the base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath God chosen ; yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to naught things that are,” For the wise of this 
world rest in their own conceits; they have no regard for that hidden 
wisdom which consists not in the pomp of words; and being taken up 
with their own glory, and receiving honor one from another without 
seeking the honor which cometh from God only, they challenge divine 
knowledge with the inguiry, “ Can any good come out of Nazareth ?» 
And the mighty and the insolent, who with contemptuous shrug ask 
“ What is truth ?” these mock the miracles of the living God, and in theip 
self-satisfaction, have no regard for that God from whom alone all good 
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Cometh. Now, what has the message of the Lord to do with these? 
Living as they do, satiated and secure in the midst of their pleasures, 
why should it proclaim to them as a thing of joy, that a poor child lay 
born in a manger. So the angel of the Lord passed by the wise and the 
mighty, who afterward scorned and crucified the Lord. The rulers of the 
land, the Pharisees, and the Sadducees, slept in the darkness of the night; 
but to the poor shepherds of the field the angel comes, and round about 
them shines the glory of the Lord. 

But even in this fact, we already perceive why the tidings which the 
angel brings, are a “joy to all people.” For, we are not to infer, that be- 
cause God sent the angel of his grace only to a few with the joyful tidings, 
he therefore really meant to open the treasures of his pity only to a few. 
This inference would be false —contrary to the whole doctrine of thu gos- 
pel, to wit, that God wishes all. to be saved ; it would be a mockery of the 
statement that the angel proclaimed joy to allpeople. Nor yet does our 
text mean that the wise, the mighty, and the rich, are therefore lightly 
esteemed before God, and that only the mean and the lowly, the ignorant 
and the weak obtain his favor. For wisdom, and might, and riches, are 
also the gifts of divine goodness; and we are told that Nicodemus, the 
ruler of the Jews, and Joseph of Arimathea, a rich man, both loved 
the Lord, and though powerful and wealthy, were loved by him in turn; 
while the humble of the people sided with the haters of Christ, and, 
together with the Pharisees and high priests, shouted, “ Crucify him, eru- 
cify him.” But the import ofthat divine embassy to the poor shepherds, 
and that which renders it a joy to all people, is this, that no earthly 
distinctions are regarded by God in his message of salvation; that 
neither riches, nor might, nor wisdom do qualify a person for receiving 
the heavenly knowledge; yea, that only such rich, wise, and mighty ones 
are deemed worthy to hear the news of salvation unto their own joy, 
who, so far as the angel of God and his message are concerned, have no 
more, and no less than the poor shepherds had upon the field. It is an 
indescribable consolation to know that what avails before God is not that 
which the world prizes most, and which only a few are privileged to ob- 
tain; but, on the contrary, that it is something which all can have, be 
they rich or poor, mighty or humble, learned or ignorant, namely, that 
simple lowliness of heart, which fears the Lord alone. For this reason 
is the announcement of the angel a joy unto all people, because it is the 
divine message unto the lowly, to that lowliness of spirit which may be 
ound in every condition, and in every measure of spiritual gifts, and 
which alone is endued with grace, because it alone preserves the heart 
humble and reverential toward God. 


II. But of the shepherds, who heard the message of the angel, it is 
further said in our text, “and they were sore afraid. And the angel 
said unto them, Fear not : for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people.” 
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So the tidings of great joy first awakened alarm. Not that they werd 
intended to alarm. On the contrary, to the fearful the angel proclaimed 
joy, and this joy did also afterward pervade the hearts of the shepherds 
themselves; for we read that “the shepherds returned glorifying and 
praising God for all the things that they had heard and seen, as it 
was told unto them.” But yet the divine revelation of joy came not 
without fear; yea, as it would be unnatural for man to listen to God’s 
voice without fear, so the joy which the angel brings to all people, is seen 
to lie in this very circumstance, that fear in this case does not hinder a 
participation in the joy awakened by the gospel tidings. But this fear is 
unlike that which is felt by the worldly-wise and self-righteous at the 
revelations of God. To such, this divine wisdom is pre-eminently ob- 
noxious, since it puts their wisdom to shame, and preaches that God’s 
thoughts are not like man’s thoughts. Furthermore, they are alarmed at 
the possibility, that what they deny may prove to be true. Such fears 
are anticipations of the coming judgment, and woe to them whose secu- 
rity, whether occasioned by affectation or stupidity, is interrupted by 
nothing save the paroxysms of this fear! On the contrary, the alarm 
which the shepherds experienced, is inseparable from humility and sim- 
plicity of heart. Pride scorns to be moved even by high things, but 
humility is always mindful of its own low estate; and every approach of 
God fills it with trembling awe. Nor is there always needed for this 
visible manifestation, some messenger who shall deliver God’s commands, 

The simple declaration, “God will speak to thee,” or, “ God has spoken 
to thee,” is of itself sufficient to awaken fear in the sincere and lowly mind ; 
for there is no true humility among men which does not rest fundament- 
ally upon the consciousness of guilt. For those whose hearts have not 
been hardened by vain and shameless trifling, can not but be startled to 
learn that God has a word to speak unto them. All who know them- 
selves in true humility, will feel as did our first parents, who, when they 
heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden, being frightened, 
hid themselves, under the vivid apprehension of what they had deserved. 
Accordingly the natural effect which the appearance of the angel had 
upon the simple-minded shepherds, was not to excite in them a vain con- 
ceit of their own importance, in having been honored with such a sight ; 
but they feared and trembled, and their hearts sank down before the 
holiness of God’s presence; and hence it was that their fear offered no 
hinderance to the reception of the joyful tidings; “for the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” God resisteth the proud, but he 
giveth grace unto the humble ; it is the broken heart and the contrite 
spirit which God does not despise. That which the world calls joy and 
happiness, ever belongs to the proud and lofty spirit, to confident bold- 
ness ; but the joy which comes from God—the joy which the angels once 
proclaimed—this joy is vouchsafed to the poor in spirit alone; for their 
fear is a proof that they still have a sense of their own humility, and of 
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the holy majesty of the living God. But now there is no man who may 
not be supposed to have cause for fearing the voice of God ; there is none 
who would not be constrained to bow his face to the earth with trembling, 
at the assurance that God intends to speak with him ; there is none who 
has not reason to be exceedingly anxious in regard to that which God 
might purpose to say unto him ; but, behold, to the frightened shepherds 
the angel said, “fear not.” And in these words is it announced to all 
fearful ones, yea, to the whole human race, that there is no ground for 
fearing their God—that to the timorous and dismayed, consolation is 
preached, and great joy is proclaimed, which shall be unto all people, be- 
cause all people have reason to tremble before the messenger of the holy 
God. 


IH. But joy has come to all nations in the birth of Christ because, as the 
angel said, “Unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord” To you, he says, he is born, and in this he 
expresses a truth which is designed to dissipate our fears. The announce- 
ment of the angel inspires joy, because it proclaims the fulfillment of a 
long-cherished desire. To you, the angel said, is the Saviour born, and 
gives them the news as of something long known and looked for; he 
calls the new-born by an old familiar name; he designates him by the: 
city, of which the prophet Micah had already long since spoken. “ But 
thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thousands 
of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be ruler 
in Israel; whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting.” 
So the new event came in as the fulfillment of the old longing and hope 
of Isracl—as the realization of that hope of Abraham, concerning which 
Christ spake when he said, “ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day; and he saw it, and was glad ;” and in the circumstance that the 
angel announced the wondrous event in the very language of the old 
expectation, we have given to us the assurance that in those shepherds 
there still survived the faith and hope of Abraham. Therefore, were 
their hearts also gladdened by the words of the angel, and they went 
with haste, and came, and found the child, upon whose shoulder the do- 
minion sat, and returned, glorifying and praising God. Their humble 
faith cleaved to the words of the angel and stumbled not at the lowliness 
of the new-born Lord of glory, but at the very hour of the infant’s birth 
it celebrated the moment when their holy longing passed into fulfillment. 

Now, indeed, there lives no more in the hearts of men the same long- 
ing, the same desire, which filled the shepherds’ hearts. The hope ot 
the heathen is not the revival of Israel’s hope under its ancient form ; nor 
are we now educated among the promises of one who is yet to come. 
Nevertheless, there is felt in every person a longing of some kind; yet 
a longing oftentimes misunderstood, anxious, and suppressed, for which 
the only true satisfaction has been proffered in the message of the angel, 
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So long as man inquires of himself merely, never will he be able rightly 
to solve the riddle of those ferments and struggles which are ever at 
work, deeply shut up in his own breast. He feels only the dark stress 
of a certain disquietude, of a want of enjoyment, of a striving after an 
unattained end—after a rest not found which he seeks in a thousand 
ways to satisfy—and after a thousand attempts must still confess that it 
is allin vain. For this fever of desire springs out of that unrecognized 
curse which rests upon the sin of man; and so long as man does not 
perceive this hidden cause of his uneasiness, so long will he be ever 
seeking rest, and finding none, and sigh for it in vain. But as soon as 
that word is found which solves the riddle of this anxious struggle; as 
soon as it is known that it is the curse of sin which rests upon us, that 
it is the judgment of God whose burden we experience—a judgment 
from which no man can protect or redeem us; then do we realize what 
a blessedness it is to hear God’s word, saying, “Be of good comfort, for 
unto you also has a Saviour been born.” 
But in order to awaken such desires for a Saviour, God has never 
ceased to sound forth the voice of his law unto each individual ; for even 
„among those whom the words of revelation have not reached, there is 
still to be heard in each person the voice of the law written in the heart, 
proceeding from God—even the voice of the divine conscience which 
bears witness to man’s apostacy from God—to the guilt which rests upon 
him, and to that righteous judgment which he has deserved. And even 
the very curse which God has imposed upon sin in this life, proves a 
blessing in the fact that all sinful strivings are accompanied by a restless 
eagerness, and by a sense of dreariness and emptiness which disturbs the 
sinner, ever and again, even in the midst of seeming repose, and causes 
him to feel that the gratification of his lusts secures to him any thing 
but rest. This curse is indeed a messenger from God—the angel with 
the drawn sword who bars the gates of paradise to sinful man, and drives 
him out into the wilderness, in order that he there may learn, in the 
midst of its sorrows and trials, to sigh for his lost paradise, and for that 
Prince of Peace who shall open again to him the closed portals. But to 
us who have been born and baptized in the bosom of Christendom ; to 
us does the word of God clearly exhibit the truth, that as we have been 
united to God by this strong, twofold bond, all the heavenward long- 
ings which may be awakened in us, can find their satisfaction only in com- 
munion with our Saviour. I say our Saviour, for his, indeed, we are 
through the mystic bond of our baptism. From thence onward, up 
from the first days of our childhood to the present, is the spirit of our 
reconciled God ever active in us, convincing us of sin because we believe 
not in the Son, and of judgment, because the prince of this world is 
'udged; never ceasing to strive with us if so be our eyes might be 
opened to behold our wretchedness, and our hearts made willing to em- 
brace, with earnest longing, him who left the glory of the Father in 
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order to become our Saviour, and who became a babe, poor and lowly, 
in order to lift us out of our poverty and lowliness, and out of the 
misery of our sin, to heal our inward woe, and to still the secret sighing 
of the creature with his own everlasting peace, On this account may 
we, and must we, also this day declare that the message of the angel is joy 
to all nations inasmuch as in the Saviour, and in that word which testi- 
fies of him, not only is the mystery of our sighing explained, but also 
our homesick yearnings find their perfeet satisfaction through the won- 
derful grace of God. 

But whether this longing is felt and recognized by individuals, or not; 
whether they are drawn to God, and are reconciled to him through 
Christ, or not, it nevertheless remains true, that there is joy to all nations 
in Christ, since in him has salvation become perfectly manifest to the 
whole world. The glory of that birth which we rejoice in, depends not 
for its luster on the conduct of those for whom this child appeared. 
Though thousands may resist the drawings of the Spirit, and stifle the 
true yearnings of their hearts; though the whole world become re- 
bellious and deny Christ, yet the glory of that salvation which has ap- 
peared in him will become none the less bright. For whether we requite 
love with ingratit ıde and hate, or not, this lessens not in the least the 
glory of that love itself; for out from the night of our ingratitude and 
hate it will shine forth only the more radiantly. Now in the incarnation 
of Christ the eternal love of God has reached such a degree as to have in 
itself a perfect glory—as to be in itself a salvation for the whole world ; 
for that Being whom the angel proclaimed as the Saviour he also named 
Christ the Lord. But if he calls the Lord a Saviour—a Deliverer—a 
Beatifier, then must every thing which belongs to this Lord have part in 
that salvation which the Lord brings. 

But what is there which belongs not to this Lord ? for Jesus Christ is 
he through whom “all things were created, that are in heaven and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, 
or principalities, or powers; all things were created by him and for him. 
And he is before all things, and by him all things consist.” Now all this 
has in its proper Lord its Saviour also, and that too, not merely accord- 
ing to the measure in which it turns toward him ; rather it found in him 
a Saviour when as yet it was fearfully hostile to him ; even while the 
shadows of death were still covering the whole world, then was this Sav- 
iour, even the Lord and Creator of this whole world, already born into 
it as a poor child. For he became man for the sake of dying for the 
world, in order by him to reconcile all things unto himself; by him I say 
whether they be things in earth or things in heaven, having made peace 
through the blood of his cross. Through himself did Christ become the 
Saviour of the whole world in that he voluntarily humbled himself, and 
by suffering for the world turned God's love toward it in himself, For 
now henceforth the Father loves the whole human race in the incarnate 
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Saviour. God hath built himself a tabernacle in that Son, in whom the 
Father is well pleased, and in this he dwells once more with his grace 
among the children of men. In that Son who sanctified himself for the 
world is the unholy world atoned for; so that not only do the curse and 
the judgment of God no more burden the world, but the light of divine 
grace also shines upon all nations, from the rising of the sun even to the 
going down of the same. Therefore may the whole world boast that in 
that Lord who became a Saviour, heaven and earth have found salvation ; 
that an eternal, unchangeable salvation has been proffered to the world 
in that child, of whom the Scripture saith : “ God so loved the world that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him might 
have everlasting life.” And this salvation for all the world was born in that 
child, whose birth we this day celebrate, even in Christ, who is a joy unto 
all people. 

Now beloved, consider whether he, who has brought joy unto all 
people, is indeed the joy of your heart also; for then only have you a part 
in that salvation which has appeared to all the world in Christ. He only 
can rejoice in the Saviour who knows his need of a Saviour, and believes 
from the heart that in Christ Ais Saviour was born unto him. But such 
faith springs only out of the lively recognition of our own poverty, low- 
liness and corruption ; for then we tremble before the holiness of God, 
yet, at the same time, also, out of our very hearts’ depths do we sigh for 
God, the helping Saviour. Such sighing will surely and effectually 
be hushed. Do not regret that you can no more go with shepherds and 
worship at the manger-crib of this babe. For the babe which was born, 
and died, is now risen to the right hand of the majesty on high. From 
hence he reigns in power, and is ever present with those who call on his 
name, not as a poor, weak babe, but as the Saviour of the world clothed 
with all might. And that fellowship he now holds with his own is not a 
transient, visible presence, but the abiding communion of his Holy Spirit 
and glorified body, miraculous in its working and full of spiritual blessing, 
both for the souls and bodies of his faithful ones. May God grant that, 
with this child, we too become as children in true spiritual poverty and 
lowliness, in order that we, with him, may learn to deny ourselves, and 
live not unto ourselves but unto him ; so shall we also obtain, for his sake, 
the life in him who comes from God; and as the redeemed of the Son, as 
the members of that body, of which he is the head, shall we be raised 
to the enjoyment of that eternal glory to which the Son himself returned 
through poverty, in order that he might introduce thither all who love 
his appearing ! 


DISCOURSE IV 


CARL IMMANUEL NITZSCH, D:D. 


We have already given some particulars as to the University of Halle (sketch of 
Tholuck) ; and, passing over now to Berlin, a few facts here may be of interest. The 
University of Berlin, although one of the youngest, occupies the first rank, not only 
in Germany, but in the world. It was founded in 1810, at the time of the deepest 
humiliation of Prussia, and became one of the means of its intellectual, moral, and 
national regeneration, which resulted in the victorious emancipation from the yoke 
of the French conqueror in 1813-14. Frederic William III. assigned for its use 
a magnificent palace in the finest part of the city, with endowments and many 
privileges, which his successor, Frederic William IV., an enthusiastic patron of litera- 
ture and art, greatly increased. It numbers over one hundred and sixty teachers, 
and nearly two thousand students. 

No university was ever favored with such a galaxy of distinguished scholars as 
Berlin during the last fifty years. The very first masters, in every department of 
science, have taught there together, or in succession, from the beginning, and are 
teaching in part to this day. Among the theologians, are the well-known names 
of Schleiermacher, Neander, Marheineke, De Wette, Twesten, Hengstenberg, 
Theremin, and Nitzsch. Distinguished among those who now fill the theological 
chairs, is the last-named professor, who is at Berlin much what Dr. Tholuck is at 
Halle. : 

Dr. Nitzsch was born September 21, 1787, two years before Neander and Twes- 
ten, and the very year of the adoption of the Federal Constitution of the United 
States. His father, Carl Ludwig, was General Superintendent and first Director of 
the Theological Seminary at Wittenberg, the birth-place of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion. The son received the thorough classical training for which the schools of 
Saxony and Prussia are distinguished. His principal theological teacher was, prob- 
ably, Reinhard. He commenced public life, in 1812, as deacon of that venerable 
castle-church at whose gates Luther affixed the famouus Ninety-five Theses against 
the indulgences of the Dominican mountebank Tetzel. Subsequently he became 
superintendent and theological professor of the seminary at Wittenberg. In 1817 
he received the degree of Doctor of Theology from the theological faculty in the 
University at Berlin. în 1820 he became “ Propst” at Kemberg; and in 1822 was 
called to Bonn as professor “ ordinarius,” and university preacher. Here he spent 
the years of his manhood, as the acknowledged head of the theological faculties and 
the chief attraction to the students. He took, at the same time, an active interest 
in all the practical questions and affairs of the church in the western provinces of 
Prussia. In 1847, he accepted a call to Berlin to fill the vacancy created in the 
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theological faculty by the death of Dr. Marheineke. He is now the oldest divine 
of that university, but as active and energetic as ever. In addition to his lectures, 
he preaches, once in two weeks, to the professors and students, and attends the 
sessions of the Oberkirehenrath, of which he is a regular member. Quite recently 
he was elected also Propst (provost) of St. Nicolai. 

As a theological author, Nitzsch is best known by his “ System der Christlichen 
Lehre,” or, System of Christian Doctrine, which appeared first in 1828. It struck 
out a new path in the line of didactic theology. It gives, with compressed brevity, 
an exhibition of Christian dogmatics and ethics, as an undivided system of life. He 
also published, in 1837, a work (yet unfinished) on Practical Theology, besides 
which he put forth, between the years 1815 and 1848, six collections of sermons. 
Nitzsch is regarded as one of the ablest champions of Protestantism against the 
powerful attack of Mohler’s Symbolik. His articles on the subject, first published 
in the “ Studien und Kritiken,” and then in separate book forms, in 1835, enriched 
by one hundred Protestant theses, greatly extended his reputation. He prepared a 
similar series of articles against the infidel dogmatics of Strauss. He has also writ- 
ten a number of Latin dissertations, and is one of the founders and frequent con- 
tributors to the three theological journals, the “ Studien und Kritiken,” the “ Bonner 
Monatschrift,” and the “Deutsche Zeitschrift fur Christl. Wissenshaft und Christl.‘ 
Leben.” 

As a lecturer, Nitzsch has the singular habit of half-buttoning and unbuttoning 
his coat, and taking snuff at regular intervals. But the sense of ridicule is kept 
down by his dignified and venerable appearance, and the excellent matter of his 
lectures on the various branches of systematic and practical theology. He has 
probably more personal influence upon the students than any of his colleagues. Of 
all the German divines still living, it is said that there is no one who carries with 
him so much moral weight in his personal appearance as Dr. Nitzsch. Hengsten- 
berg may surpass in energy and decision of will, but Nitzsch has greater dignity of 
character, as he is more venerable by age, and more winning by mildness and 
charity. He is, emphatically, homo gravis, and yet very unassuming and plain in 
address and manner, both in the lecture-room, in the pulpit, and at home. He 
moves like a patriarch, combining the present generation with the age of Schleier- 
macher and Neander, among the professors, ministers, and students of Berlin. 

The sermons of Professor Nitzsch are not very popular in Germany, probably 
from the abrupt and obscure manner of expressing his thoughts. His style is at 
the farthest remove from the plastic and imaginative, and exceedingly involved, and 
difficult to be rendered into another tongue. But they abound in rich thought 
from the fountain of truth, and are not destitute of earnestness and depth of feeling. 
That which is here given, is of his own selection, for this special purpose. Among 
us it might be called a “ Baccalaureate Discourse ;” having been pronounced at the 
close of an academical winter semester. We mistake if it is not deemed worthy 
of the term magnificent, which a ripe German scholar applied to it, after a careful 
perusal, Much labor has been bestowed upon the translation, in order to give it a 
smooth and transparent rendering, and, at the same timesbe just to the original. 
To be appreciated the discourse needs to be studied, 
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BELOVED FATHERS AND BRETHREN—Rapidly has this term of familiar 
intercourse with the sciences, both in word and life, reached its close. 
At the commencement, we reflected upon the sowing and the harvest ; 
and not without reason did we inguire what was meant by sowing to the 
Spirit, and what, by sowing to the flesh; and from the one, to reap life; 
and from the other, corruption. And now it may be asked, how have we 
sowed, and what hopes may we entertain respecting a harvest. 

At the expiration of our term, when some of us will have finished 
our academical course forever, and the most of us will be only inter- 
rupted in it for a while, in order to give ourselves to recreation, or to 
retired study, or to social intercourse at the fireside, I feel constrained, 
my honored and dear brethren, to call your attention, first of all, to that 
other career which suffers no interruption, and which presses on to a ter- 
mination quite different from the present one. It is a career which 
admits of no vacation. It allows of no parting one from the other. And 
the now approaching festivals will proclaim to you, in company with. 
large numbers of fellow-Christian champions, the aim, the help, and the 
succor which is granted to those who enter upon it. 

It devolves upon us to conclude this semester, in the full view of what 
is here presented before us, and to season and complete whatever dis- 
heartening or elevating experiences we have passed through, with that 
wisdom which is derived from the proclamation of the cross of 
Christ. 

For if we are now about to devote the just commencing days of rest, 
and separation, and varied reunion at home only to pleasure and vanity, 
according to our respective humors, then will these solemnities witness 
against us with their real character, saying, “ But we preach only Christ 
crucified” If we exult over our own works and achievements, or lift 
ourselves in pride above those around us, then will these again in like 
manner administer their rebuke, “ We believe in Christ the crucified.” 
Again, if we wish to ask after, or be inquired of respecting wisdom, and 
consent to lightly estimate that which truly moves the hearts of others, 
for whose sake we should be really wise, then will these again protest 
against our conduct and assert, “ But by us is preached Christ the cru- 
cified.” 

He, who in the name of Christians generally, first introduced this 
characteristic expression, still ever kept in view that “ wisdom” which at 
Rome, at Corinth, at Athens, throughout all the schools, was esteemed 
as the more important element in human life; yea, was honored only too 
much, as the most important object of man’s regards. 

With this preamble, and by the help of the Spirit of truth and sancti- 
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fication, let us now proceed to consider the words of the holy Scripture, 
found in 1 Cor. i. 23, 24: 
“But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the 


Greeks foolishness. But unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 


The apostle, whose lot it was to be the first herald of Christ in the 
chief centers of secular culture, and to the remotest circuits around, 
insists, for this very reason, all the more strenuously on making Christ 
crucified the main object of his preaching ; and this fact should prompt 
us, especially in these days, and in such an assembly as this, to contemplate 
afresh this cardinal doctrine of our profession and worship, With him it 
seemed not merely a matter of personal experience, but also a deep-felt 
necessity, that a proclamation of this sort, made at the first, according 
as persons and occasions offered, should be to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greeks foolishness. And now, since in both the Jewish and 
Greek character there existed something more than national idiosyncra- 
cies of thought—since in them there are manifested the common tenden- 
cies of the world, and of the natural man everywhere, how can we fail 
to perceive that from the same causes, like effects will universally follow ? 
But Paul looked also to the divinely elect among both classes, and then 
was it to him, also, more than a dictate of experience ; it was a necessity, 
penetrating both present and future, that to them Christ would be at 
once divine power, and divine wisdom. It is an assurance which always 
abides, indestructible. 

Let us bring this statement more fully under contemplation as we ex- 
plain in their causes : 

1. The stumbling-block felt by the Jews, as well as the Greeks, in the 
preaching of the cross; and 

2. The opposite effect of the same upon those who are called. 

“But we,” says the apostle, “ preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness.” If under the term 
“Christ,” we imagine simply a Jesus of Nazareth, in his holy mild- 
ness and innocence, in his wondrous beneficence, in his labors in behalf 
of the souls of his brethren; if by “ crucified” be meant only his 
unmerited sufferings, and his shameful martyr death ; if by “preaching” 
or proclamation we understand nothing but the description of his 
person, and the exhibition of such a human life and death as was his, it 
is not easy to see how, e. g., to those Jews who had taken no part as op- 
posers in his history in Palestine, he could have proved a stumbling-block ; 
and among the Greeks, who had a quick sense for whatever was distin- 
guished and noble, for virtue and spiritual freedom, how he could have 
experienced nothing but contempt. The former ought to have placed 
him in the series of their holy prophets; and the latter should have 
ranked him among their wisest and noblest sons. For the educated and 
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refined portion of the world he ought to have been an object of attrac- 
tion and great significance. But now, this crucified one is Christ, a Lord 
over all; and this Christ is a crucified one; and thus set before us in 
light or shade, he is not simply exhibited, but preached, 4. e., offered to 
all creatures, to every soul, for believing reception, for penitent em- 
brace, for humble submission; and that, too, in the name of the living 
God who has made heaven and earth—who has given in him both the 
law and promise—who has overlooked and forborne with sin, in order 
now to reveal in him his righteousness from faith to faith. This is, in- 
deed, altogether another thing. 

Here, in the first place, is disclosed to us the reason why Christ was a 
stumbling-block to the Jews. By a stumbling-block is meant something 
which, according to all expectation, ought to have been most holy and 
most glorious, but which in appearance and reality, proves to be com- 
mon, unworthy, and injurious. A just anticipation in this case feels 
itself to have been sadly deceived, and the most earnest longing turns 
away in hatred and disgust from its object, as it is seen coming forth 
to contradict every cherished hope. I then hate where I should and © 
would have only loved. I fling stones at that which ought to have been 
worshiped. For the title, name, and birth-place of the person, the doc- 
trine, and the whole cause have all beguiled me. Here is the stumbling- 
block, Christ, Messiah, kingdom of heaven, redemption—what attractive, 
exciting objects these for the Jew, unto whom the ends of the earth 
were come. But Christ, on the cross/ a Redeemer delivered over 
into the hands of the heathen! God’s Son, and no mustering of heaven 
and earth! no divine day of judgment and of triumph, ushering in for 
God’s people a supremacy over all the Gentiles—and gathering together 
the legitimate servants of the Most High! What a contradiction was 
there in such divine blessedness to Jews who felt blessed only in this 
world! Then did the flesh begin to set promise at strife with promise, 
and law with law. But surely in vain. The Spirit sealed unto the Cru- 
cified his kingdom—in all lands—through all times—even unto this day. 
Kings and queens bow themselves, and nations are prostrate before his 
name; and, so far as this has’ happened, or still happens, does the stumb- 
ling-block in a degree vanish away. But yet is the offense rooted in the 
hearts of men; still it rises and acts itself out, although in various ways 
and degrees because of that Judaism which still cleaves to our nature 
throughout the world, even among Christians. An older calling, a 
diviner promise we can not think to have than—to be happy, to have 
enjoyments; and, with this, how can we reconcile Good Friday, the 
cross, and that holy passion which these days commemorate, and into 
whose fellowship these seek to draw men? I have conducted myself 
honestly, I will say ; I have labored much in behalf of virtue; I there- 
fore am looking for a reward of peace. But I am here bidden to fix 
my eye upon the token of forgiveness of sin! Very well. I would be- 
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lieve and tread hopefully over all the obstructions and dangers incident 
to righteousness and every holy cause ; but I behold any thing but the 
power of the Lord bursting forth upon malefactors and enemies. At 
the cross all my proud thoughts vanish. I might comfort myself in the 
thought of being better than others. I might boast of my righteous- 
ness and good works. I might even continue to move on in the cus- 
tomary and yet approved paths of life. I might see my own light shin- 
ing through the shadows which publicans and sinners cast upon it. But 
there at the cross I behold the type of perfect righteousness, which ab- 
sorbs all the shadows flung upon it, and eclipses my light, in the form 
of human suffering—at once full of shame and majesty, I see there all 
the heathen and all malefactors invited to him, who constrains them to 
repent, believe and live, and—I myself among them? In this manner did 
my contemplative soul often meditate upon that touching emblem. But 
hardly did the word of God unfold to me its full import, when the proud 
Jewish spirit within revolted and braced itself against the holy cause 
with all kinds of claims and propositions drawn from my own under- 
standing and righteousness, as if it were nothing holy—as if it were some- 
thing alien and hostile to me—as if it were a device conceived for the 
suppression of my natural freedom. And how far does this come short 
of the stumbling-block over which the Jews fell ? 

3. Undoubtedly the case was different with the Greeks. With them 
no Messiah was lost—no divine election injured—no promise destroyed, 
when they heard the preaching of the Crucified. “ Folly upon folly!” 
was the only reply they were disposed to make. But, as formerly, the 
scandal on the part of the Jews, and the scorn on the part of the Greeks, 
led to like results—to wit: no faith, no salvation, and to yet more decided 
hostility to the truth—so now still, is the cold of a repulsive indifference, 
but slightly diverse in its effects from the heat of a bitter opposition. 
The Greeks, who did not ask after a sign, sought for wisdom, and the 
response given them from the cross appeared but foolishness. Of course 
others followed, who, having gone through all the schools without any 
satisfaction of heart, discovered at last in the acts and words of God, 
that light which disclosed the hidden evil within, and, consuming it, 
poured its healing beams over the earth, and upon all mankind, so that 
they, through faith, got understanding, and learned to raise the reve- 
rential inquiries of science to the objects of faith. Then was a wise 
science no more ashamed of the cross. The preachers of the crucified 
became the teachers of the world. But, nevertheless, has not the much 
longer-lived and wide-spread Greekism of the human heart once more 
gained the upper hand, and felt disposed to ery again, “ O folly upon 
folly,” the more truly and vitally the Crucified has been preached ? 
Knowledge, indeed, in itself is not of evil, and wisdom is verily the 
virtue of knowledge. For, unquestionably, a person is to be called wise 
only according and in proportion as he receives whatever is eternal, 
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true or good, for the most certain objects of knowledge, and compre- 
henas and loves and practices it, and intends, with his whole being, what 
hethusreceives. And O, would that the wisdom after the flesh, of which 
the apostle speaks in the context, were not a mere deceptive imitation 
of this! So far as the vanity of a selfseeking heart is the spring of in- 
quiry, and furnishes the chief incentive to knowledge, it will lead only to 
a wisdom which utterly denies this glorious relation between knowledge 
and life in every point. Under its influence, I gladly recognize only 
those things which do not overpower and constrain me, as does the 
truth of God and his ways; and I prefer only what I can master. 
Knowledge delights me, not because it is one with the truth of love, 
and with the practice of goodness. By no means; but simply be- 
cause by it I can escape the fear and the hope which things inspire 
within me; because it releases me from faith and prayer; yea, even 
from acting according to right and law. It appears to me to be de- 
signed only for the elect few, whose business it is to guide and instruct 
the ignorant. I leave it for others to practice; to do right; to obey; 
to serve. They may carry out what I think. They may plague them- 
selves about laws and about ways of salvation, I only live for the 
spirit. I am free. I occupy an elevation far above these things. Thus 
did the Greek delight to argue away all religions, and build up only 
states. So does he still oftentimes. 

And must not the preaching of the cross to him seem folly ? His 
hope is, that a person who, like Paul, dares to step forth upon the 
market-place at Athens, will prove a still further development of human 
thought. But Paul announces only historie acts and revelations of 
God! “ Out, then, with the superstition of the barbarians!” Paul tells 
how God winked at the times of ignorance; how God loved the world, 
and redeemed it through the death of his Son; he prays, in Christ's 
stead, Be ye reconciled to God ; he declares the active working of sin 
unto death, and of righteousness unto life. “ O what a folly to be thus 
deceived in regard to the purity of humanity, and the loftiness of human 
thought! What cowardice and thralldom not to trust more to one's self! 
What a perversity thus to sink down from those heights of enlighten- 
ment where there is no ruffling of the spirit—no law—no sin—into that 
lower sphere of vulgar God-fearing piety 1” Questions and answers like 
these still emanate from the heart of the natural Greek; and often does 
it happen, that, with this tendency, he would rather pass over into the 
state of Jewish scandal and offense, than give honor to Christ. 

Nevertheless the preacher of the cross does not withhold his testi- 
mony. He knows of a very different result ensuing from his doctrine. 
To him it proves no stumbling-block that the Jews are offended. 
For him, what is wisdom, remains wisdom. Every thing depends upon 
the fitness of the men who hear. For we read, To them who are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, we preach Christ, the power of God, and 
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the wisdom of God. The preaching of God the apostle confesses to 
be folly. But shall the foolishness of God not be wiser than men? The 
preaching of God is weak, low, humble; but shall the divine weakness 
not be stronger than men? The whole matter hinges on two points— 
power and wisdom. Look only for them. Watch them rightly. Let 
them be truly attested. Then will God, who has threatened to take the 
wise in their folly, and the strong in their weakness, call you, and set 
you to trace out his power, and to discern his wisdom. 

Glorious is Might—the last, the highest ! Why should it not, then, be 
Right? Why should it not be good—be God? Glorious is God Al- 
mighty ! Why should I not ask after his signs ? why not seek for them ? 
Tf I hitherto have been fearing man, alas! too much, why should I now not 
rejoice to fear God instead ?—yea, God alone ? The world, and nature’s 
laws, oppress my heart, and I breathe the freer as often as I discern in 
them the Lord of nature—the world's beginning and end—the eternal 
One. And yet I am a part of this fleeting world ; and, what is worse, I 
am not free from it—from its spirit and essence; and I tremble before 
the God who alone can help me! Glorious is God in his judgment of 
the flesh! In the miracles of history he executeth justice and judgment 
for all who are oppressed, He lifteth up the needy, and casteth the 
mighty down from their seats. 

But who believes this report ? and to whom is the arm of the Lord 
revealed? For we act according to our pleasure as before. We defy it 
and then we waver hesitatingly. We are not overcome ; neither yet do 
we overcome. The suffering might of the Lord—the divine majesty re- 
straining and vailing itself in the deep woes of sin—the love manifested 
in weakness—the godlike love—this must be the power which achieves 
all this. Approach hither and die unto yourselves, that ye too may live! 
Here, and here alone, is the victory of the Spirit over the flesh cele- 
brated. Hence emanates the might which at once destroys and quick- 
ens the will. For those who look on the cross, sin is henceforth no more. 
If the law can not impart to you a love for goodness, then betake your- 
self to this. Here perish the works of the flesh, for God’s power slays 
them through mortification, and through instruction, and through the 
forgiveness of the sinner. In the pure ways of God’s truth and grace, 
the might of the Lord penetrates the heart, and precipitates from their 
thrones the idols of pleasure and of ambition, and drives away the de- 
mons of hate and jealousy. Have you never yet suffered under a slay- 
ing, but still not quickening law? Here is the end of the law. Do ye 
never desire a pure—a new heart? Here must the wish become a prayer, 
a sole cry of need ; and here is for you the fulfillment of the prayer and 
the promise. 

Ye who have tried so often to conquer yourselves, and have succeeded, 
perhaps, but once, and not again—ye who have sought so long for freedom 
only, freedom from law, from faith, from love, entire freedom from right- 
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eousness, and, if possible, freedom only for unrighteousness—and have 
thought to live according to the creed of your own imagination, and yet 
have again fallen in subjection under the law, sometimes of the spirit and 
sometimes of the flesh, and from all this have reaped only corruption and 
death, or only vanishing dreams and bitter slavery, let the foolish, power- 
less divine Might of the cross once subdue you, and you will be victorious 
in all things. He who came with blood, will descend on you with his 
Spirit; he will make you children; he will make you. truly men—war- 
riors—victors. ‘Ye have overcome the wicked one,” exclaimed John 
to the young men; and how could this have been, save in him who, in 
quiet, spiritual conflicts, binds the strong man as the One stronger 
than he? If faith is our vietory—if he who is born of God overcometh 
the world—whence do these heroic energies originate save in the Lamb 
of God, who is also the Lion of the tribe of Judah? 

Only too slowly, only too rarely does this energizing of man display 
itself Even for the susceptible spirits, where are the true preachers 
of the cross to be found? For even when the former exist, the lat- 
ter are often sadly wanting. Why always resort to antiquity, to ow 
church-books and catechisms for that which is to move and sanctify the 
heart? So, then, the wise bethink themselves of some shorter and 
more immediate agencies, or devise some fresh novelty. Wisdom 
they will never bid too much for. “Howbeit,” exclaims the same apos- 
tle, “we speak wisdom among them that are perfect.’ “If any man 
thinks he knows any thing, he yet knows nothing as he ought to know 
it.” Those who are called—both Jews and Greeks—have learned, or will 
learn, from experience, that they are unrighteous, sinful men, who become 
righteous only through the power and grace of God—that the human 
will and disposition receive ever anew from God the ability to become 
good; and should the wise alone experience or confess that he is unwise? 
In truth, the fullness of wisdom is only to be sought for in the objects of 
faith—objects which would never have come into the apprehensions of 
men, had not God revealed them by his glorious deeds. And yet, since 
the revelation is come, does it partly convert the thinkers into fools, 
and partly, for centuries past, continue to draw numbers unto itself, that 
they may become absorbed therein ; for no object of science equals in 
vastness, in height, in depth, the fact, that the word of God became 
flesh, and that God spared not his own Son, but freely gave him up for 
us all. Surely that faith is wisdom among the perfect, which, while it 
leads children, youth, and barbarians to happiness, ceases not to occupy 
thoughtful and profound minds, even though it leaves to indifference, 
repels, or alienates, those in the intervening stages of culture. 

Yea, verily, that faith is wisdom among the perfect, by which alone 
we are enabled to perceive the history of God in the history of humanity ; 
and the running threads of a higher guidance in all things; which teaches 


us to detect the harmony, and the wise adaptations in the separations 
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and combinations of nations, in their downfall and their continuance, and 
in their various contributions to the advancement of God’s kingdom ; 
while those, upon whom this light has dawned, are evermore prompted 
to exclaim, “O the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and of the 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out; for who has known the mind of the Lord?” But we 
do apprehend it, and yet it is never exhausted. The preaching of the 
cross announces to us the reconciliation of the great contrast of law and 
promise, the pause and the advance in the divine judgment, the entire 
holiness of God in his patience toward sin, and the blending of righteous- 
ness and grace in one. All permission of evil is justified ; and by means 
as simple as they are wonderful, all the sins of the world are judged and 
condemned, in that they are forgiven. 

Here is truth to be had—here is the art of living and suffering for 
every office, and every state in life to be obtained. Not that the wise 
had apprehended altogether, or were as yet perfect. Only that Jesus 
Christ has apprehended us—only that we, apprehended by him, forget 
the things which are behind, be they childish joy or childish innocence, 
the sins of youth, which insist on continued indulgence, or the attained 
virtue, which is satisfied with itself, only that we may strive after that 
which lies before us in our heavenly calling, even amid earthly pursuits, 
as an inestimable treasure. 

Let us now, as the festival-days draw near—Good Friday and Easter 
—not turn away from the preaching of the cross. Let us enter the con- 
gregations wherever we find them assembled, where men, where pil- 
grims, like ourselves, looking to the close of the Redeemer’s life, smite 
their breasts and repent. From such summits he has kindly promised to 
draw every one unto himself. Who is of the truth hears his voice, 
Why should we be eternally talking of perfection, of the culture of the 
mind and heart; or be thinking and striving after this, and yet neglect 
the only infallible commencement of the same—the true beginning of all 
human, Christian, professional cultivation—which is, that we be appre- 
hended by Jesus Christ, with sorrow or joy, from repentance and cour- 
age, unto gratitude and striving, in repentance and faith? Without him 
we can do nothing. Through him, we can do all t!ings; and to him be 
honor, thanksgiving, and praise, forever and ever! Amen. 


DISCOURSE V. 


BUDOLR, STIER, D.D. 


SEARCH has been made in vain in the latest German publications, even of the 
“ Conversations Lexicon,” for biographical facts as to Dr. Stier, and our own corres- 
pondence has failed; so that but few partidulars respecting this distinguished divine 
can be given. He is best known in Germany and other countries, from his “ Words 
of Jesus,” which were published some seventeen years since, and have been incor- 
porated into the issues of “ Clarke’s Foreign Theological Library.” They have taken 
their place as standard works; evincing minute analysis, and keen investigation 
into the secret thread and real meaning of the words which fell from the Master’s 
lips. 

His method, which is a combination of the critical and the practical, is some- 
thing unusual among the Germans, but has been received, on the whole, with great 
favor. To his extensive learning and more than ordinary originality of mind, Dr. 
Stier adds, also, an entire faith in the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

One great excellence of his commentaries, is their unwearied protest against Ra- 
tionali$m. Besides this great work, Dr. Stier has gained a considerable reputation 
by the publication of a “Commentary on the Psalms,” and his “ Epistel Predigten,” 
a large quarto volume of more than a thousand pages, printed at Halle, in 1837, 
and made up of discourses, ete., on a great variety of topics. 

The sermon here given is translated from the above volume, and is a favorable 
specimen of his discourses. As will be seen, his style is peculiar; and the matter 
of his sermons is oftentimes little more than a skillful dovetailing together of Serip- 
ture texts, which bear upon the special theme; though the remark is not so true 
of that here furnished. He has been heard to observe, that it is useless to preach 
polemics against theoretical Rationalism, because it does not exist among the coun- 
try people generally ; and he would bring himself down in preaching, on a level 
with the common mind. Dr. Stier was for some years pastor in Frankleben. In 
1851 he resided at Berlin ; but is now Doctor of Theology, chief pastor, and super- 
intendent of Schkeuditz. 
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THE THREE PILLARS OF OUR FAITH. 


“ Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the gospel which I preached unto you, which 
also ye have received, and wherein ye stand; by which also ye are saved, if ye keep 
in memory what I preached unto you, unless ye have believed in vain. For I delivered 
unto you fìrst of all, that which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins according 
to the Seriptures; and that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day, 
according to the Scriptures; and that he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve: 
after that, he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater 
part remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. After that, he was seen of 
James; then of all the apostles. And last of all, he was seen of me also, as of one born 
out of due time. ForIam the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an 
apostle, because I persecuted the church of God. But by the grace of God I am what 
Iam: and his grace which was bestowed upon me was not in vain; but I labored more 
abundantly than they all: yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.”—1 Cor. 
Xv. 1-10. A 


«Tue Apostle Paul here most earnestly reminds the Christians at Cor- 
inth, of that gospel which he had preached unto them. They had at 
that time “received” it from him, and for the most part still “stood 
fast” and hoped one day to be saved “thereby.” But, upon the one hand, 
there was no lack of erroneous doctrines among them; so that the apos- 
tle was obliged to add: “if ye keep in memory what I preached unto 
you ,” while, upon the other, on account of their sensual disposition, he 
had cause still more sharply to say, “ unless ye have believed in vain.” 
Therefore, as at another time he upbraids the faithless Galatians with 
apostolical zeal, and declares there is no other gospel, and that not even 
an angel from heaven could preach another, than that preached by him 
—that he had “not received or learned it from any man, but through 
the revelation of Jesus Christ ;” so here he reminds the Corinthians with 
great emphasis of the firm and certain foundations of the doctrine in 
which they had been instructed. He places once more clearly before 
them the great central feature of Christian faith; that it is faith in 
Christ—in Christ as him who for us hath died and risen again. He had 
delivered unto them “ first of all,” not merely the history of Christ’s 
death and burial, but that which he “had received” for his own personal 
comfort and vivification, that which is the first and highest of the cardi- 
nal doctrines—the kernel and center of the gospel, “that Christ died 
Jor our sins/> Only from the reconciling death of Christ comes our 
salvation and the glad tidings of salvation—“the word of reconcilia- 
tion,” and “ the preaching of the cross.” But that Christ Aas died for 
our sins, is only made sure and certain by his resurrection, by which God 
hath vindicated him as his Son, and given testimony that his offering for 
the world hath been accepted. This, Paul sets forth in the verses fol- 
lowing our text, and rightly maintains, “If Christ be not risen, then is 
our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain—ye are yet in your sins.” 
While here at the commencement of the chapter he shows the firm and 
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eertain ground of his preaching, from the fact that it not only agrees 
with Scripture, but rests also upon indubitable history, he likewise 
brings forth with special prominence, the fact that the really accom- 
plished resurrection is beyond a doubt. For this there was especial 
need, inasmuch as the erroneous teachers of Corinth were inclined to 
attack, and wished to overthrow the doctrine of the resurrection ; but 
it is also true in general that in the words, “the Lord is risen indeed,” 
lies the peculiar proof of the whole gospel, and only on that account holds 
the apostle so fast to it. 

We, also, Christian friends, need to be often reminded of that gospel 
which is yet preached unto us, for the most part, according to the doc- 
trine of the same apostle. It is even as he says in the eleventh verse, 
“ Whether it were I or they, so we preached, and so ye believed.” All 
apostles preach harmoniously, and all the preachers of Christendom should 
teach, all Christians believe, nothing otherwise. It is, and abides the 
same gospel of Christ, who for us hath died and risen again. But even 
among us also is there an abundance of erroneous doctrines, which would 
fain overthrow one thing or another, and thereby the whole gospel. 
Even among us, apart from this, is there abundant danger that many 
“ believe in vain,” and fail of salvation through the grace of Christ, be- 
cause the precious word of grace is t0 them “in word only,” and not 
“in power and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance.” Let us, 
therefore, for the awakening and strengthening of our living and earn- 
est faith, proceed to consider the firmness of the foundations, on which 
rests our belief in the gospel of Christ. There are three firm grounds 
here specified in our text: viz., the account of Christ which is in perfect 
agreement with the wonderful, divinely-given Scriptures ; the history 
of this Christ, who came, according to prophecy, which is most fully con- 
firmed by eye-witnesses; and thirdly, the power of grace, which was 
promised unto believers, and has most gloriously shown itself from the 
beginning in its effects. SCRIPTURE HISTORY, and the EFFECTS OF GRACE, 
therefore, unite in testimony for the gospel ; let us consider them both. 

I preached unto you “that Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures,” and that he rose again the third day “ according to the Scrip- 
tures.” Thus Paul here appeals to the ancient written word with which 
that newly preached agreed; and thus among Jews or heathen did he 
ever preach, according to the Scriptures. With the Jews at Thessa- 
lonica, as we are told, at one time “he reasoned three Sabbath-days out 
of the Scriptures, opening and alleging that Christ must needs have 
suffered and risen again from the dead, and that this Jesus whom (said 
he) I preached unto you is the Christ,” of whom such things. stand 
written. Before king Agrippa he joyfully vindicated himself, saying, 
I speak “none other things than those which the prophets and Moses 
did say should come, that he should suffer, and that he should be the 
first that should rise from the dead, and show light unto the people and 
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unto the Gentiles.’ Yea, he refers even the heathen to the same Serip- 
tures, which hitherto had been intrusted only to the Jews, but which 
now with the gospel, should come unto all people, as we have seen in 
the case of the Corinthians, who were formerly, for the most part, heathen 
idolaters. And did the other apostles, among whom Paul reckoned him- 
self only the least, otherwise? We know that the Holy Ghost, as soon 
as poured out at the beginning, eried out by the mouth of Peter, “ This 
is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel” So “ speaketh David” 
of the resurrection and ascension, which he “saw before.” We know 
that Peter further testified that “all the prophets. from Samuel, and 
those that followed after, as many as have spoken, have likewise foretold 
of these days ;” that Moses had referred to him as the “greatest pro- 
phet;” that God promised him unto Abraham. Had not the Risen 
himself shown to his apostles “ all things which were written concern- 
ing him in the law of Moses and in the Psalms?” He said unto them, 
«'Thus is it written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer and to rise 
from the dead the third day, and,” according to these Scriptures, “ that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name among 
all nations.” In like manner, through the Holy Ghost, did he teach his 
apostle Paul; for it was the will of God that among all people, Christ 
should be preached “ according to the Scriptures.” God “had promised 
afore by his prophets in the holy Scriptures,” the gospel of Jesus Christ 
“who was made of the seed of David according to the flesh.” Supreme 
wisdom hath wisely ordered, that the glad tidings of salvation should 
not be proclaimed upon the earth as something wholly new and in- 
credible, and, $n this account, as on many others, preparations and 
prophecies long preceded it. And thus was there pointed out for 
Israel, a stronger ground for faith at the time of fulfillment. It is 
all only a fulfillment of your Scriptures—only the completion of the 
revelations already made to you—only that to which all God's deal- 
ings with you have aimed from the beginning. So was it also, even for 
the heathen, a stronger ground for faith, that the messengers of Christ 
brought, not a mere novel, oral word, but had at the same time in 
their hands the ancient Scriptures of Israel, a people whom they well 
knew; and said, Behold we announce to you precisely what was 
promised from the beginning. How wonderful is the agreement! Not 
only do the prophets speak of a future Messiah in general, and of his 
kingdom ; not only does the whole of the Old Testament seem the com- 
mencement thereof, without which aim it is wholly purposeless; not 
only are the great facts of Christ's death and resurrection distinctly 
foretold, but also many an individual circumstance in the whole history 
— How the Lord should be rejected, betrayed, sold—how they should 
“cast lots for his garments,” that he should be surtep with the rich, al- 
though it was otherwise determined for him with the wicked*—that he 
* Isaiah, liii. 9, correctly translated —AUTHOR. 


. 
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would rise upon THE THIRD DAY;—to which Paul also here calls atten- 
tion—and many other things. Whoever considers the Old Testament 
with an honest heart and an open understanding, and compares with 
it the contents of the New, must be convinced that here is a connection 
—here is ONE covenant of God with men prepared of old time, and now 
completed and established by Jesus of Nazareth—as the promised 
Messiah. 

We have these Scriptures upon whose words, first of all, our faith in 
Christ rests. We have, moreover, other Scriptures with them—the 
New Testament—because the account and doctrine of the fulfillment 
has been written out by the Holy Ghost for our good, that we may 
bring the two together and compare them. When our preachers appeal 
thereto, as they all should, when they say, “ we preach unto you accord- 
ing to the Scriptures,” they mean thereby the word of “the apostles 
and prophets,” on whose “ foundation” we “are built.” Not according 
to reason is the gospel preached unto us—not according to our reason, 
nor that of the preacher, nor that of any man, for, truly, high above all 
human thought, soars that, “ without controversy, great mystery—God 
manifest in the flesh”—that boundless wonder, if one regards it rightly, 
where the Lord suffers himself to be martyred for his servant—where 
the true God gives himself even unto death for us lost men. As a new 
psalmist, of one faith with the old, sings, 


“Th’ eternal counsel to redeem, 
To expiate the guilt of man, 
Surpassed my thought; nor did I dream 
E’en in thy word lay such a plan!” 


But it is God’s word which reveals unto us his counsel. What is writ- 
ten, that it is which has been determined; and all is one vast, wonderful 
plan of divine wisdom. The Scriptures harmonize inimitably in all the 
books which make up the holy book. Though written by wholly differ- 
ent men, in a period of one and a haif millennia, it is nevertheless one 
whole, as if from one, and the first chapter of Moses finds its conclusion 
only in the last of John’s revelation. Search, my beloved, in these 
Scriptures, that you may strengthen your faith; “the Scripture can not 
be broken,” saith the Lord; for, as Luther says, it is a ring, which, if it 
break in one place, were never more whole. Know only, that these 
Scriptures which, in two testaments, testify of Christ, have maintained 
themselves, for almost two thousand years, against all the wisdom of this 
world, The unbelief of a modern time, which has now partly past by, 
is yielding to the new faith of many—it is not for a moment to be 
thought that all the cunning or learning of men shall overcome the 
word of God. 

Let us then proceed to the second rock-foundation on which, as we 
have said, our gospel stands. In those Scriptures which most nearly 
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concern us, in the New Testament, is contained the main fact, the his- 
tory ofthe Life and Death, Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus Christ. 
Is not that a sure and certain history above every doubt ? Yes, it is; 
for our faith, like the faith of the first believers, ever rests upon the in- 
disputable testimony of EYE-WITNESSES. Of this we are reminded in 
our text, for Paul here maintains the certainty, particularly of Christ’s 
resurrection, from such testimony. “He rose again the third day, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and WAS SEEN,” first “ of Cephas” or Peter, the 
disciple who had betrayed him, and whom Christ now hastened to com- 
fort, for his angel commissioned the women at the sepulcher to “ tell it 
to his disciples and [particularly] to Peter.” It was reported already 
in the assembly of the apostles, even before the disciples had seen him 
at Emmaus. “The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.” 
Afterward was he SEEN OF THE TWELVE, even by the later chosen Mat- 
thew, who was present at the first appearances—even by Thomas, the 
stubborn and melancholy doubter, who must needs “put his finger in 
the prints of the nails, and thrust his hand into the side” of his Lord, in 
order to believe. Afterward he was seen upon a mountain in Galilee, 
“ where Jesus had appointed them,” “ BY MORE THAN FIVE HUNDRED 
BRETHREN at once,” of whom, Paul wrote to the Corinthians, “the greater 
part yet lived,” so that one could interrogate them; “but some were 
fallen asleep,” and nevertheless continued to testify, for they had fallen 
asleep in hope, in faith upon the Risen, even as all the apostles and early 
Christians who preserved their faith unto the end “though dead, yet 
speak.” Afterward he was seen by James, his brother, the subseguent 
bishop of Jerusalem, whom, according to an old account, he convinced 
in a similar way as Thomas; after that, to all whom he had ordained to 
be his apostles and the witnesses of his resurreetion ; “and, last of all, 
he was seen” of Paul also, for he likewise was “ chosen” to “see that 
Just One, and to hear the voice of his mouth, that he might be a witness 
unto all men of what he had seen and heard.” “For I have appeared 
unto thee for this purpose,” saith the Lord himself to him, “to make 
thee a minister and a witness, both of these things which thou hast seen, 
and of those things in the which I will appear unto thee.” 

But as the resurrection particularly, so still more was the whole life and 
death of Christ first certified, and still is certified to us, by the writings 
of eye-witnesses. Two of the evangelists could say, “ that which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon and our hands have 
handled '* * * what we have seen and heard, that declare we unto you.” 
Luke honestly assures us that “he had had a perfect understanding of all 
things, from the very first,” with those “ who, from the beginning, were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.” Mark writes as the confiden- 
tial scholar and attendant of the first apostle, Peter, who was not only 
the first of men that saw the Arisen, but before that, with only two 
others, had been with him when he lay in the dust in Gethsemane, and 
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when he was transfigured upon Tabor, and who, therefore, but just 
before his death, gave the assurance, “ we have not followed cunningly- 
devised fables when we made known unto you the power and coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his majesty.” What 
the apostles and evangelists proclaimed of the Lord Jesus, had already 
a sure foundation for faith, in the public life of the Lord, before all the 
people of Israel, during three years, from one border of the land to the 
other, so that Peter, in the beginning, at Jerusalem, could say, Ye men 
of Israel, Jesus of Nazareth was a man approved of God among you by 
miracles, and wonders, and signs, which he did by him in the midst of 
you, as ye yourselves also know.” How could the disciples have dared 
to narrate such great things of their despised and rejected Lord and 
Master—not long after to write them out into documents—if the history 
of Jesus, in its essentials, had not been notorious in their time. That 
which a whole land witnessed, affords surety enough for much else wit- 
nessed by but few. There still lived—not merely some hundreds, as 
Paul mentioned, in reference to the resurrection, but many thousands— 
witnesses, believers and unbelievers, who had seen and heard this Jesus, 
Therefore is the height of folly to be explained only by the blindness of 
carnal men, to say, like some of the present day, “ Who knows what may 
be true in all these histories ?” Not merely the history of Jesus, but also 
the first founding of his church through the testimony of the apostles— 
the unfaltering faith of so many that the Crucified had risen, and was 
now enthroned in heaven, was a publie matter before the whole world, 
of which Paul spake to king Agrippa, “this thing was not done in & 
corner”—just as he appealed to the prophets, with which the whole 
agreed. 

But that the resurrection, on which, in fact, all hinged, was true, al- 
though it had not transpired in the presence of all the people, the apostles 
gave the whole world testimony by their honest and resolute assurances 
in the very teeth of persecution and ignominy. It was their constant 
assertion, “ We can not but speak the things we have seen and heard.” 
In testimony to this cardinal fact, stands their whole life ; for they could 
not have been what they were, as apostles, without the Lord's resurrec- 
tion, without the power from on high communicated through the Prince 
of Life. Thus it is written, “We are his witnesses,” as honest, credible 
men ; but besides this, “ so also is the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given 
to them that obey him.” By this they did not mean simply the power 
of performing miracles and signs, before all eyes, in the name of Jesus 
Christ ; but they referred to that greatest of all miracles—the miracle of 
regeneration wrought in their hearts—but visible in their “ godly walk 
and conversation.” This, then, is the third ground on which the cer- 
tainty of the gospel rests, the results of grace, by which, from the begin- 
ning, weak and sinful men have been transformed into strong heroes and 
holy children of God. Jesus Christ “is declared to be the Son of God 
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with power, according to the Spirit of holiness by the resurrection from 
the dead.” What would these apostles, these fishermen and publicans 
of Galilee have been in their weakness ? What were they in the power 
of the new life which Christ poured out upon them ? Everywhere, those 
who believed this gospel, whether blind Jews or heathen, sunk in de- 
pravity and folly, became, by that faith, holy and righteous, heavenly- 
minded people, renouncing, yet loving the world, hoping in something 
beyond, despising all its obloquy. So already, in the apostolic age, stood 
a many thousandfold testimony before the eyes of the world, the incon- 
trovertible testimony of all those whose confession was, “ What we now 
are, that are we through God's grace in Jesus Christ!” And it is this 
testimony peculiarly which hath first confirmed the Seripture and history, 
and made Christianity invulnerable on the earth. Partieularly were all 
the apostles such witnesses of the power of the Son, whom they preached. 
Most extraordinary and wonderful of all, however, stood before the world 
the life and deeds of him who, in his humility, calls himself “ the least 
among the apostles—not worthy to be called an apostle ;” but who, in 
fact, became the greatest, and labored “more than they all’— Paul, once 
a Saul! He could most properly refer to himself as an incontrovertible 
proof of his message. He does so here in his Epistle to the Corinthians. 
He does it elsewhere, when he says he was expressly set “for a pattern 
to them who should hereafter believe on Jesus Christ to life everlasting.” 
He does it again, when he says through this Christ “have I received 
grace and apostleship.” With reference to time, he rightly likens him- 
self unto “one born out of due time,” a Christian community, born of 
the Holy Ghost, being already in existence. But what service, neverthe- 
less, did he render that community ! 

Consider more narrowly, beloved in the Lord, the history of this Paul, 
who was once a Saul! He “persecuted the church of God”—was a blind 
zealot toward God, so that he surpassed many of his equals. What 
blindness! what perversity! what stubbornness! Ah! with all his 
knowledge of the Scriptures, how little did he understand them :—those 
Scriptures which he afterward found to testify of the true Christ, and, 
according to which he often preached Jesus of Nazareth as the real 
Messiah—him, of whom, at first, he would not know! With all his 
Pharisaical righteousness, what sensibility, what human feeling had he for 
the illustrious innocence and holiness of a Stephen, of the other Christians 
whom he himself afterward calls “the saints,’ and complains that he 
had persecuted them! Yea, he was exceedingly mad against them, so 
that he persecuted them even unto strange cities, compelling them to 
blaspheme, and “ verily thought with himself, that he ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.’ And, nevertheless, 
as you all know, out of this enemy, the Lord made for himself a “ chosen 
vessel,” an apostle, and a witness, above all others! With firm convic- 
tion, and with the hottest zeal of ‘an erring conscience, he rushes along 
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his way, until before the gates of Damascus, the Lord thundered and 
lightened his I aw ne! WHY PERSECUTEST THOU ME? into his soul, and 
from that hour is he another man. ‘Who will explain the transformation 
of this man, and of his whole subsequent life, if that is not true, which 
HE, during his whole life, gave as the reason; if he did not really ex- 
perience this “heavenly vision?” Who can describe what he, as an 
apostle was, what he wrought, with what he contended, what he suffered, 
and all in the name of Jesus Christ the crucified, besides whom he was 
“ determined to know no other?” Ye must yourselves study over more 
industriously, the Acts ofthe Apostles, and the Epistles of Paul, in order 
to obtain the whole picture. How must the “love of Christ have con- 
strained” him, that he should count himself “ debtor both to the Greeks 
and to the barbarians, both to the wise and to the unwise,” and long to 
“ present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” Every land which he could 
but reach in his untiring journeyings, he filled with the sound of the 
gospel, so that the Jews complained bitterly, “This is the man that 
teacheth all men, everywhere!” and, when he can not travel thither, 
sends his epistles; and when in chains and bonds for Christ’s sake, 
still writes without cessation, in order to strengthen the faith of his 
distant brethren in this Christ. j 
How much he may have written, of which we know nothing now; 
and in what we have, what depths of love and divine wisdom! The 
wisest of earth still search therein with astonishment and wonder. How 
many Christian churches did he found and strengthen, through preach- 
ing in power and in patience, through incessant prayer and individual 
exhortation ; how he interceded for all his children, in Christ especially, 
as indeed for all his Christian brethren, far and near! How close to his 
heart he bore them! His salutations at the close of his epistles are a 
testimony thereof. In what sufferings and afflictions he struggled inde- 
fatigably, and barely with his life ; of these has he himself told us in two 
of his epistles. In the holy excess of his zeal, he renounced every thing 
to which he was entitled—domestic life with a sister in Christ, the due 
reward of his office, every outward quiet, every temporal comfort and 
emolument—in order “to spend and be spent” for Christ—in order to 
give his whole service to the gospel. He even labored for this purpose 
with his hands. He is inexorably severe with himself, “lest, having 
preached unto others, he himself should be a castaway.” He “counts 
not himself to have apprehended ;” but he unceasingly “ follows after, 
that he may apprehend that for which he was apprehended of Christ.” 
He is full of wisdom, yet humble as a child—full of thunderous power 
and might of soul, yet mild and loving as a tender mother ; yea, he lives 
in the love which comes from faith, and holds fast his hope until he can 
ery: “I HAVE FOUGHT A GOOD FIGHT. I HAVE FINISHED MY COURSE!” 
Was this some natural gift (though such come from God)? was it 
some native power of soul in this man? It is true, God, who “sepa- 
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rated him from his mother’s womb,” and ordained “to reveal his Son in 
him,” loaned great talents to him. But what the most glorious human 
nature is, while in its blindness and sin, is shown us in his life as Saul. 
That he now stands there a Paul, “ a servant of Jesus Christ,” an apos- 
tle ofthe world—that he has now first come to understand the wisdom 
of God, and his fiery zeal found its true aim in the love of the Saviour— 
that is a work OF GRACE,” as he himself says. “ But by the grace of 
God I am what I am, and his grace to me is not in vain, for I have 
labored more than they all; yet not I, but the grace of God which is in 
me.” It is the same grace of God for which the publican so anxiously 
calls: “God be merciful to me a sinner ;” and which in Christ became 
manifest as saving grace, triumphant over all sin. It is the grace for 
which Saul had not once prayed, but which he had much rather resist, 
until it seized him, conquered, and ever more glorified him. 

The same work of grace, however, which we have seen in the case of 
Paul, is, in different forms, but ever essentially the same, to be seen in 
the case of all the other apostles, yea, with all the believers from the 
apostolic age down to the present. Jesus is a Lord and Saviour as he is 
preached, for he maketh sinners saints, converts enemies and opposers 
into faithful servants—makes the old new, the earthly heavenly; this has 
he done and ever done, praised be his holy name! 

Therefore stands his gospel immovably fast upon the triple foundation 
of which we have spoken. We still have the entire Scriptures ; the 
testimony of the eye-witnesses still speaks to us; yea, the Aistory of the 
church of Christ is so closely interwoven with the history of the whole 
world, that either nothing whieh is told us by our fathers can be true, or 
the foundation on which the faith of this church stands, is true. Not 
only are we still “ compassed about with the cloud of witnesses,” still 
speaks to us not only the host of the already-redeemed of the Lord, but 
that host augments with every generation; and from Paul and Cephas, 
down to the least of all who really believe on the Son of God, sounds 
forth the confession from every soul: “By the grace of God, I am what 
I am!” Will you not, beloved, unitedly learn this jubilant shout? 
Will any of you “ frustrate the grace of God,” by believing the gospel 
“in vain?” It has been proclaimed to us; we all received it with our 
baptismal confession ; we stand therein as members of Christendom 0, 
let us all be careful that “ we be saved thereby !” “The gospel of Christ 
is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” How 
shall we escape “judgment,” if we neglect so great salvation, which at 
first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them 
that heard him—God also bearing them witness with signs and wonders, 
and with divers miracles, and with gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to 
his own will? Nay, let us grasp the grace which is offered us, accept 
and hold fast the gospel which brings us this grace, and give ourselves 
up wholly to Curisr, who has “ died for us and rose again.” Amen. 


DISCOURSE VI. 


FRED. WILLIAM KRUMMACHER, D.D. 


Br common consent the famous author of “Elijah the Tishbite” is considered the 
most eloquent preacher in Germany, if not indeed in Europe. Certainly there are 
few men abroad whose names are better known in the Christian world, and more 
beloved for their “ works’ sake.” The book named above extended widely his 
popularity, both in Europe and America; and, taken in connection with his “ Last 
Days of Elisha,” “ The Martyr Lamb,” and, more recently, “ The Suffering Saviour,” 
it has reared for him a remembrance more enduring than monuments of marble and 
brass. In some respects, the last-named of the above publications, is superior to 
any thing else that has come from this great master’s pen. The narrative of the 
last days of our Lord on earth was never given with more thrilling vividness, and 
pathos, and beauty, by uninspired man. 

Dr. Krummacher is now about midway between fifty and sixty years of age. He 
has the honor of being chaplain to the King of Prussia. His influence with the 
king is very great, and may go to account for some of the liberal measures which 
of late reflected honor upon the Prussian court., The sermons of the great preacher 
in his chaplaincy, are said to be sometimes like earthquakes. Personally, Krum- 
macher is represented as a delightful man. He is thus described as seen by Dr. 
Abel Stevens, a year or so ago, at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, where 
he took an active part: “ His hair is ight, but not gray ; it is combed sleekly over 
his ears; his eyes, peering through bright gold spectacles, are blue, and expressive 
of mildness of character, notwithstanding the roaring ferocity of his voice. He isin 
good condition, inclining a little to episcopal dimensions. There is a peculiar bland- 
ness and youthfulness about him which recalls to you the title of ‘the ever youth- 
fal,’ which was applied to his great countryman, the poet Klopstock.” 

Some of Krummacher’s peculiarities are well brought out in this additional reminis- 
cence of Dr. Stevens: “ When I told him, the other night, at a tea-party, the num- 
ber of some of the editions of his “ Elijah” among us, and that it was read in our 
log-cabins, in California and Oregon, he seemed hardly to believe me, for the extent 
of the American press is scarcely known in Europe; and when I assured him that if 
he would come to New York we could place him in sections of the city where for 
whole squares he could read German ‘sions,’ and hear the children playing in Ger- 
man; and if he liked ‘lager bier, drown himself in an ocean of it, he laughed as you 
might suppose a lion would were it in the habit of that noble creature to laugh at 
all, his mighty voice ringing into the adjacent apartments. But suppose not that 
there was any thing peculiarly humorous in my remarks, or uncommon in Krum- 
macher’s uproarious outbreaks. It is the ‘vocal style’ of the man. What the 
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watchman said of George Whitefield can be said of this great German: ‘He 
preaches like a lion!’ He not only preaches but prays So, and makes speeches, and 
even ‘says grace’ at the table in the same manner. He introduced our public 
dinner the other day with a ‘grace’ in German, which was roared out as if ad- 
dressed to an army half a mile off. Of course this peculiarity surprises every body 
at first, but you soon get accustomed to it. Whether it arises from good Gothic 


heartiness or is a vocal defect I know not.” 

We are happy in being able to present to American readers, now for the first 
time, a sermon of Dr. Krummacher’s, in which appear to advantage so many of his 
best qualities as a preacher. 


THE INTERVIEW AT JACOB’S WELL. 


Tat is but a miserable life, my brethren, in which there is not a 
knowledge of Christ. It is a journey in the night, without guide or 
star—a voyage by sea, without compass or helm—a traveling into a far 
country, without aim, object, or acquaintance. However outwardly 
brilliant such a life may appear, it is but a miserable existence—a 
wretched rejoicing, a melancholy gladness, a pitiable peace, an empty 
unrefreshing hope. Alas! thou poor and wretched worldling! thou 
who art destitute of Christ, who standest in thine own strength—thon, 
who art left to thyself, thrown upon thyself, O! that thou didst but 
know how poor and miserable thou art; that thou didst but discern 
the darkness in which thou art.dwelling; the storm of eternal ruin that 
is brooding o’er thine head. Ah! behold, deep floods are gathering 
around, and there is no pilot to guide thee o’er; vast yawning chasms, 
and there is no bridge, nor hast thou wings; blazing flames, and there is 
no water to quench them; waste howling deserts surround thee, full of 
hissing serpents and rapacious beasts, and there is no way of escape, no 
conductor near thee; sandy plains without water, deserts without bread 
or refreshment. An awful judgment-seat, fearful anathemas, the wrath 
of the Almighty, and none to intercede—no one to hold up the shield 
before thee, or have mercy upon thee. 

Behold an image of thy life in time and in eternity! A gloomy 
night-piece certainly ; nevertheless such is thy state, and thus thou art 
encompassed out of Christ. Far better thou hadst ne’er been born, 
than thus to live without Christ. Canst thou question this? And 
where are we to look for Christ? “'I am the rose of Sharon,” said the 
Lord. Cant., ii. 1. Yea, a precious rose—one which bloomed before 
the throne of God ere the foundations of the world were laid ; and was 
the joy and desire of angels and seraphim—a rose which deigned to 
take root in aceursed ground, to blossom among thorns and thistles 
and gladden, by its fragrance, a sinful world, i 
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A rose, which, while yet a bud, elevated a Simeon with joy to heaven, 
and bowed the knees of wise men to the dust. A rose, which, at Gol- 
gotha was steeped in its own crimson, and there first opened its calyx 
to exhale the fullness of its perfume through the world. It blossoms in 
the valley, and he who discovers it finds it not on the tops and heights 
of his own wisdom and righteousness. Where Christ dwells by his 
grace, he levels the mountains, and brings down the high hills. “I am 
the rose of the valley,” saith the Lord, and it is in the dark depths of 
self-annihilation, in the valley of repentance, that the sin-convinced soul 
finds him. 

May our meditation of to-day afford us an opportunity of thus con- 
templating the Lord Jesus. 

“ Then cometh he to a city of Samaria, which is called Sychar, near 
to the parcel of ground that’ Jacob gave to his son Joseph.” Now 
Jacob’s well was there. Jesus therefore, being wearied with his journey, 
sat thus on the well ; and it was about the sixth hour.” Then cometh 
a woman of Samaria to draw water. Jesus saith unto her, Give me to 
drink,” ete., ete.—J oN, iv. 5-29. | 

What a history, my brethren! It stands before us as a luxuriant 
vine, laden with precious grapes. Where shall we commence to draw 
aside the hiding foliage of words, in order to exhibit the golden fruits 
concealed beneath them. Truly there is here too much for one medita- 
tion, and yet the history can scarcely be divided; for it requires to be 
considered, weighed, and felt in continuation, without interruption, and 
in its connection. I feel it thus; therefore be satisfied, my brethren, if, 
mstead of profound exposition, I give but a few weak and passing re- 
marks. Our history is like all the narratives of the Bible—both matter 
of fact and example. In a particular truth lies the deepest general 
sense, It is not alone the conversion of the woman of Samaria that we 
are here called upon to note, but the process which takes place in the 
conversion of most sinners. ” 

In this twofold view we will consider our text, dividing it into three 
parts:— The Preparation, ver. 4-15. The Crisis, ver. 16-27. The 
Decision. 

I. THE PREPARATION.—The narrative carries us to Samaria. There, 
beside the well of Jacob, which is situated nigh to Sychar, sits a 
stranger. It is he who came into the world not to jind rest, but to 
bestow it. The world had wearied him by its enmity and malice. Ask 
not how he, who called himself “the resurrection and the life,” could 
be wearied; but rather ask, my brother, how it was possible that thou, 
even thou, from thine infancy, could be found wearying, by thy resist- 
ance, the most faithful friend of thy soul. “ Jesus sat thus on the well; 
for his disciples were gone away into the city to purchase meat. Then 
cometh a woman of Samaria from Sychar to draw water.” She came 
at a most appropriate hour, but she came not by accident. The Father 
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drew the poor sinner to the Son, in order that she might be healed. But 
she knew it not. She approached with a light spirit; a child of the 
world like thousands; without thought, without a sense of her neces- 
sities ; living, but for the present moment, without God in the world, 
and knowing as little of the solemn responsibilities of life, and the con- 
cerns of eternity, as the birds of the air, or the flowers of the fields. 
She sought to draw water for her household; that was now her sole 
object; and, doubtless, until this hour, her life had been naught else 
than the fetching of bread and water to allay the cravings of the flesh. 
What a state of existence! The woman has arrived at the fountain, 
and, apparently not heeding the stranger, prepares to replenish her vessel. 

The Lord now addressed her, “Give me to drink” In these words 
we may discern the first cast of the gospel-net for this perishing soul. 
« Give me to drink” This was not simply the desire of having his ne- 
cessity supplied, but the out-goings of his spirit for the salvation of a 
soul. He sought to engage the woman in conversation, in order to lead 
her thoughts from the things of time and sense to those of life and 
eternity. His meat and drink was to do the will of him that sent him, 
and to finish his work; this was indeed the drink he desired at the well 
of Jacob. “Give me to drink.” Yes, with such words as these it still 
pleases him to begin the work of our salvation. And when he urges 
upon us those great commands, “Be ye perfect, as your Father in 
heaven is perfect; be pure of heart; be merciful; love the Lord above 
all ;” and makes the outward law the law of our hearts; come to the 
soul with “ Thou shalt and thou shalt not ;” lays upon us the command 
to serve him willingly and in holiness; calls upon us to present our lives 
a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving in his courts; what is it else but 
a call of “ Give me to drink,” to cisterns without water ? 

But by such “Give me,” he seeks to bring us to a knowledge and 
sense of our own nothingness, that we have nothing, and can do nothing, 
in order that when, like the woman of Samaria, we are compelled to 
cry out “Sir, give me of this well,” he might give us to drink of 
his fullness, “ Give me to drink.” The woman, occupied with earthly 
things, understood not the meaning of the stranger of Israel. More in 
jest than in seriousness, she discovers the prejudice of her nation; 
“ How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a 
woman of Samaria? for the Jews,” adds the Apostle John, “have no 
dealings with the Samaritans.” She sees in him but a common Jew. 
How could it be otherwise? for in his light only shall we see the light, 
for he is himself the light. Jesus now proceeds to direct her attention 
to spiritual things, and gives her to understand that he is something 
more than a Jew; and that there was likewise nourishment for the soul 
as well as food for the body. “If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldst have asked 
of him ; and he would have given thee living water.” 
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Yes; if thou knewest! Truly, all depends upon that: for if thou 
knewest how to value, how to appreciate him, the great gift of grace to 
the world, and the waters of his grace, of thy peace—soon wouldst thou 
have deliverance. But the knowledge of salvation by Christ, the estı- 
mate of its nature and value, are not acquired by study, by the instruc- 
tion of another, in the way of reflection, or by intellectual measuring or 
weighing. That knowledge ascends from the inmost soul ; it comes with 
the hunger and thirst of the soul, with the cry of a broken spirit. No 
one can, in the scriptural sense, know Christ and his salvation, even 
should he be able to discourse of him with the eloquence of an angel ot 
light, if he have not at the same time been taught to know himself, his 
own nothingness and misery, as a lost and wretched sinner. “If thou 
knewest”—but the woman of Samaria did not know. She understood 
not the words that Jesus spoke concerning himself and the water of his 
grace. She interpreted him literally, in the flesh, and concluded that by 
living water, he meant the water of a spring, in opposition to the stand- 
ing water of the well of Jacob. “Sir,” saith she, “thou hast nothing 
to draw with, and the well is deep;” if even there were a spring at 
the bottom, thou canst not reach it; from whence then hast thou that 
living water? And how is it possible to be water from a living spring à 
She continues, in her blindness, “Art thou greater than our father 
Jacob, which gave us the well, and drank thereof himself, and his chil- 
dren, and his cattle?” Yes, yes, woman; he is greater. O, that thou 
knewest ! 

The Lord is not wearied; he explains more plainly to her the differ- 
ence between natural and spiritual water. “ Behold,” he says, plainly 
and distinctly, “ whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again ; 
but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him”—the water 
of my grace, my light, my peace, and my joy—“ shall never thirst ;” the 
same hath that which satisfieth his soul and maketh him happy. Yea, 
the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life; it shall continue in him, increase and form in him 
the new life, which never dies—the beginning of that eternal life to be 
perfected above. The woman could now no longer misunderstand the 
Lord's meaning. She perceives that he speaks to her heart and addresses 
himself to her soul. This serious turn was not welcome to her; for as 
yet, she had no desire for spiritual things. What is the consequence? 
She turns aside and interrupts the Lord abruptly: “Sir, give me this 
water, that I thirst not ; neither come hither to draw.” Thus she speaks, 
anxious to depart. We might conclude from her ignorant and foolish 
conduct, that she had not yet understood the words which had. been 
spoken unto her; but we are better informed. At the commencement, 
she certainly understood not the Lord; but now, when she could not 
fail to perceive his meaning, she willingly c'oses her eyes, for the love of 
the world was still strong within. 
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But who among us will dare to cast the first stone at her? Did we 
never act thus? When the divine call is made known to man, and 
thoughts of God, judgment, and eternity are brought home to him, 
when “ one thing is needful” echoes in his heart; and “Set thy house 
in order,” finds him in the bustle of the world; he is disturbed, and the 
first impulse is to turn aside, and all that is within him cries aloud, 
“have me excused.” Yes, yes, I will be religious some other time; to- 
day it is not convenient. But the Scripture declares, “ To-day if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” 

IL Tux Orısıs.— The preparation for the conversion of the woman of 
Samaria is made, She has now received the first knowledge of a life 
that is not of this world, but from above; and has learned something of 
a higher and eternal destination. The Lord guides her further; and 
O! what wonders of the inward life do we see unfolding in the progress 
of our history! It does not escape the searcher of hearts, that the 
woman had understood him, but did not desire to do so, and was now 
about to stifle in its germ the conviction of a spiritual destitution which 
was gradually increasing within her. This must not be. The woman 
shall now learn to hunger and thirst after righteousness, 

Apparently breaking up the conversation and particular train of 
thoughts, but in reality continuing the delicate and intimate connection, 
Jesus saith unto her, “ Go call thy husband, and come hither.” This 
reaches her heart; it becomes an arrow in hey conscience. Dost thou 
perceive this? She perceives it perfectly, and stands embarrassed, 
blushing, and disturbed, for the arrow has touched the mark. The man- 
ner of the Lord’s address must also have increased the inward storm. 
He had, as it were, named her sin, though not by words; had so ex- 
pressed himself, that it only remained with her to name her guilt, and 
pronounce the judgment. If he had said to her, Thou sinner, thou livest 
in an unlawful state, in forbidden intercourse ; probably instead of shame, 
wrath, bitterness, and defiance would have taken possession of her soul. 
But he has approached her with gentleness—nevertheless, so bruising a 
gentleness; a censure concealed, yet so clear and evident—that she has 
become ashamed and humbled, instead of angry and defying. Can we 
sufficiently admire the divine wisdom, mercy, and love refiected in the 
conduct of Christ toward this poor Samaritan ? 

But how does she escape from the difficulty ? In the confusion of the 
moment she denies, saying, “ I have no husband!” Does this avail her ? 
No. A second arrow succeeds to the first. Jesus said unto her, “ Thou 
hast well said, I have no husband. For thou hast had five husbands; 
and he whom thou now hast is not thy husband.” Further denial was no 
longer to be thought of. And what is the result? Rejoice, ye angels 
of God! The Lord has conquered! The sinner stands with down- 
cast eyes ; her deep and rapid breathing sufficiently attesting her inward 
emotion! She acquiesces in silence; and evidently under the influence 
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of a godly sorrow and anxiety, adds, “Sir, I perceive thou art a 
prophet !” 

Behold, my brethren, the progress of salvation, through the hell of 
selfknowledge and repentance. When the gospel has been published to 
us, the Lord impresses it upon our minds; and by it, discovers to us our 
manifold transgressions. As lightning from the clouds, comes the convic- 
tion to our souls, “Thou hast been guilty of this and that evil in the 
sight of the Lord.” We start, endeavor to throw off the consciousness, 
deny, excuse, and seek to enter again into rest, but all in vain. The 
Nathan within us will be heard. He elevates his voice, enumerates our 
sins, and condemns us more decisively. We resist and endeavor to drive 
from us the dark and wounding thoughts; but, rooted firmly, they 
cleave to our souls. The heart still struggles, roars, and becomes dark- 
ened, until brought at length to feel and to confess, that we have sinned 
before God and man, and that it is the Lord who sits within us in judg- 
ment. What do we then? Surrender, mourn, confess, and from the 
inmost soul breaks forth the cry, “ What must I do to be saved ?” 

But let us return to the woman of Samaria. “ Our fathers,” said she, 
“ worshiped in this mountain, and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship.” This would seem a turning away from 
the preceding conversation. Isitnot so? But let us contemplate it 
closer, and we shall discern the most intimate connection in spirit, if not 
in words. The woman was anxious concerning her sins, and she clearly 
saw that it must become otherwise with her. She felt thus, I dare not 
remain; I am fallen from God; [must return; my relation to him must 
alter. These, no doubt, were the lively and powerful feelings that sug- 
gested the guestion in which so much was implied, that the great Searcher 
of hearts comprehended her. “Our fathers worshiped in this mountain, 
and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship.” 
“ Where,” she would have said, “ where shall I now find the Lord? How 
approach him immediately? How shall I serve him ?”, That the out- 
ward service, after the manner of the fathers, was not the true one, her 
heart had already told her. O, how gloriously does the new life gradually 
unfold itself in her heart! What progress has she already made! At 
the commencement she understood naught concerning spiritual things; 
again, she would not understand them, but denies her sins, then sur. 
renders, confesses, repents, and now sighs after God, and desires to be 
reconciled to him. How must the Lord have rejoiced! 

But the woman is still laboring under an error; this must be corrected. 
She appears to think that it is in her own power to change her life and 
return unto the true worship of God! If she but knew how and where 
to find God, she would be reconciled to him, and be able to serve him in 
the right way! In order to convince her of her error, Jesus discovers 
to her in what the true service of God consisted, and how he reguired to 
be worshiped. “Woman,” saith he, “believe me, the hour cometh 
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when ye shall, neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem worship 
the Father ;” that is, the time is coming when the outward worship shall 
give place to that of the heart. “Ye worship, ye know not what ;” your 
knowledge and worship is not the true one; “but we know what we 
worship, for salvation is of the Jews.” What salvation did the Lord 
mean? None other than the worship of himself—the Saviour of the 
world; he by whom alone we know the Father and are made capable of 
worshiping him. Jesus continues: “ But the hour cometh, and now is 
when the true worshipers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth; 
for the Father seeketh such to worship him. God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

The woman hearkens, is startled, is silent, and reflects—in spirit and in 
truth, that is, with a spiritual mind, true desire of soul, an inward draw- 
ing of love, a pure God-indwelling heart—* In such a way have J never 
worshiped the Father—wretched woman! But now will I do so, for 
such the Father seeks, saith the prophet. But am I able to do thus ?— 
in spirit and in truth, with a godly heart and 2 spiritual mind?” Thus 
she meditates, and is almost overwhelmed with anxiety and sorrow. At 
length she bursts forth, like one who has discerned, with joyful surprise, 
a light amid the darkness of night, “I know that Messiah cometh, 
which is called Christ; when he is come, he will tell us all things.” O! 
how wonderful, how glorious! how must have throtbed the heart of the 
great Friend of sinners! 

III. BEHOLD THE DECISION. 

This was what he designed to accomplish. This was the true worship 
of the Father, even the deep consciousness of her sins, and of her utter 
impotence! And how glorious is his success! Yea, she now apprehends 
that she is not only sinful and blind, but also poor, wretched, miserable, des- 
titute and spiritually dead! She now feels her distance from God, and that 
she has no power in herself to be reconciled to him, Arrived at this point, 
she at once rests all hope upon the promised Christ. To him she flies 
from the fearful storm. ‘ When he comes he will tell us all things,” and 
he will deliver even me. ‘I know that Messias cometh.” Who can tell 
how long this knowledge had lain buried in the ruined soul? But now 
is it become spirit and life. ‘As the king turned,” sings the Shulamite, 
“then my spikenard gave forth its fragrance.” O woman! blessed art 
thou, who seest what kings and prophets desired to see, and died without 
the sight. The man before whom she stands now looks upon her; that 
look she may yet remember with joy in heaven! 

He opens his mouth, and speaks. How much may have been expressed 
in the glance which accompanied the words, “I that speak unto thee am 
he” Who? Christ, the Saviour of the world—thy Saviour? What 
now takes place in the heart of this highly favored woman, who sees 
herself suddenly on the very brink of the well of redemption and grace, 
the waters of which satisfy the soul to all eternity? Shall I endeavor 
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to describe it to you? O my brethren in the Lord, can you not remem- 
ber the hour when the Saviour withdrew from your groaning and longing 
souls the blinding scales; when for the first time you could exclaim, with 
unquestionable certainty, “ Truly it is he” When for the first time you 
sank upon the ground before him; for the first time, with the bold free- 
dom of the child, you wept and implored, and for the first time received 
out of his fullness pardon, grace, rest and peace. Remember that hour, 
and you will realize the scene at Sychar, when these words were uttered 
by the Lord: “I that speak unto thee am he.” Enough; the crisis had 
arrived! The old woman of Samaria died, and there now arose another 
from her grave. The sinner was pardoned, the impotent strengthened, 
the darkened enlightened, the mourner comforted, and the estranged one 
reconciled in Christ, and received to.the bosom of the Father. 

The disciples are returned from the city, and are marveling at their 
Master’s condescension in entering into conversation with a woman of 
Samaria. They knew not the greatness, nor the fullness of his love to 
sinners. They must have had, however, some secret thoughts upon the 
subject ; “for no man said, What seekest thou? or, Why talkest thou 
with her?” But let us not be interrupted by the disciples ; rather let our 
thoughts rest upon the woman. But where is she now? The water-pot 
stands beside the well, but she is away, as on the wings of the wind, alike 
regardless of her household and her water-pot. She remembers only the 
brethren. “ She went her way into the city.” She tells of the blessing 
she has found to all she meets; she calls together the erring, the stray- 
ing, the weary, and the heavy-laden, that they also may be comforted 
and refreshed. 

Ah! how are we strengthened upon the first entrance of the living 
Christ into our hearts, upon the first personal acquaintance with the Son 
of David! He only knows who has experienced it; for it can not be 
described. Every thing acquires other forms and other colors; we live 
in a world through which the Friend of sinners invisibly walks; we travel 
on a journey, and our companion is the Son of God; we dwell within a 
prison, yet we dwell not alone, for though we discern no one, Jesus is 
with us. How changed is our position with reference to heaven and 
earth! How changed our relation to men, to angels, and to devils! 
How different the views we take of all things in the world! That which 
the natural man called excellent, the new man calls worthless, and casts 
from him; that which delighted the one, is now found tedious and 
wearying to the other. Willingly we abandon the water-pot of earthly 
pleasure when we have tasted of other waters, and have our springs in 
thee, thou Rock of our Salvation ! Now Mary Magdalene throws aside 
her ornaments to purchase the precious ointment for the feast of her 
Lord and Master. The rich young man turns from the bustling scenes 
of vanity and lust, and erects his dwelling beside the peaceful of the land 
upon Mount Zion, The ruler Nicodemus seeks no longer eminence and 
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distinction, but prefers, for the sake of Christ, to suffer reproach with the 
despised of Israel. Now Paul esteems all that he possessed, even learn- 
ing and reputation, as dung and dross, that he may win Christ ; and 
Mary sits, satisfied, at the feet of her Master and Friend, and desires 
naught beside. “Come,” cries the woman of Samaria in the streets of 
Sychar, “ come, see a man which told me all things that ever I did!” 

She is not ashamed by these words to remind the whole world of her 
past sins. Her thought is, “The Lord is here; who shall condemn ?” 
She might have foreseen that the whole world would scorn and deride 
her as an enthusiast, for it will not endure to hear Christ extolled or 
spoken of with love. He who has gained a prize in the lottery, or suc- 
ceeded in a speculation, may rejoice and talk of it as much and as long 
as it pleaseth him—no one will be offended ; but speak of Christ and 
spiritual enjoyments, and you are immediately put to silence. But what 
cares the woman of Samaria for the world or the world’s judgment ? 
She feels the love of Christ constraining her, and she hastens. “ Come,” 
she cries; “come!” and this word, proceeding from the tenderest broth- 
erly love, proves thy faith, O woman, is not vain, but life and truth. 
And the multitude that heard the woman speak, went out of the city 
and came to Jesus, and many believed and said unto the woman: “Now 
we believe ; not because of thy saying, for we have heard him ourselves, 
and know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 
Thus she not only blessed herself, but many were brought through her 
means to enjoy the same blessing. She shone as a light amid the moral 
darkness, and was as salt amid the world’s corruption. 

Behold the narrative ; may it be blessed to our souls, and, as often as it 
is repeated, let glory and praise be given. Blessed is the man from 
whose lands are removed every false dependence and support; that 
nothing may remain to him than, with Jacob, to hang on the neck 
of him who alone is “the way, the truth, and the life ;” and to say, “I 
will not let thee go except thou bless me.” At such a salvation the 
world, indeed, may sneer, and shake the head, but we will say, “ Blessed 
folly—to despair on the strength and help of a world, and to expect sal- 
vation from two crucified hands! Estimable superstition—to abandon 
self, and to see our salvation and glory in those bleeding wounds! Ex- 
cellent enthusiasm—to hunger and thirst only after the passover pre- 
pared at Calvary! Praiseworthy mysticism—to despair of every thing 
that is in heaven or on earth, and to hang the hope of a blessed eternity 
upon the sacrifice of a slain Lamb!” Are we Christians? Then is Christ 
ours! all is ours! sin, death, Satan, and the world, lie bound and con- 
quered at our feet, and though the combat still endures, the victory is 
sure; and, in anticipation, we now wave our banner joyfully, and shout 


cheerfully: “Behold, the eternal hills have become our heritage !” 
Amen. 


DISCOURSE VIT. 


MO Bo MAN, DD: 


ANOTHER distinguished court preacher to his majesty, the King of Prussia, is the 
subject of this sketeh—Dr. Hoffman. He was born on the 30th of October, 1806, 
at Leonburg, kingdom of Wurtemburg, south of Germany. 

His father was a descendant of Protestant martyrs in Silesia, and was a civil 
officer at Leonburg, but resigned his place in 1819, in order to found, in opposition 
to the then prevailing neologism, the independent congregation and community of 
Kornstal, near Stuttgart, one of the central points of the faithful people of Wurtem- 
burg, called Pietists. Tens of thousands owed their salvation to Hoffman, the 
father, and thousands of children were educated in the different institutions founded 
by him, in true faith and knowledge of Christ. 

As might have been anticipated, he was educated as a member of the Lutheran 
church of his country. He was prevented by his father’s mighty prayers from ever 
quite falling into the snares of neology. His conversion to true life in Christ was a 
signal work of grace at the end of his academical career at Tubingen. He refers 
with interest to a deep sense of the truth, a dangerous sickness when a student at 
Tubingen, searching in the Scriptures for theological purposes, and the writings of 
Luther and Calvin, to which he was led by Schleiermacher, as the most prominent 
means in leading him to Christ. 

His education he owes to Leonburg, and to the still-living Professor Klumpf, at 
. Stuttgart; then to the seminary (monastery) of Schoenthal, and to the theological 
“ Stipendium,” as it is called, of Tubingen, where his professors were, among others, 
the late Dr. Steudel, Dr. Keen, and the famous Dr. Baur, head of the negative 
critical school, to whose views he was always opposed. 

After a five years’ course in the Stipendium, he was sent, in 1829, to the village of 
Henmader, as curate under a pious old parson; then he was called as a tutor to the 
so-called “Stipendium,” at Tubingen; afterward as general curate to the churches 
of Stuttgart. | 

In 1834, he was installed as second pastor at Winenden, with the pastoral care of 
the Insane Asylum of Winnenthal. After five years, he accepted a call to the In- 
spectorate (principalship) of the missionary institution at Basle, where he lived eleven 
years, during eight of which he was at the same time Professor of Divinity at the Basle 
University. In 1850, the state of his health forced him to resign that place, when, 
declining a call to the University of Heidelberg, and to the Lutheran Seminary at 
Gettysburg, Pa., he went back to Tubingen, where, as principal of the “ Stipend- 
ium,” he read lectures on the Old and New Testaments. In 1852, he accepted 
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a call of the King of Prussia, as his chaplain at the cathedral. He is now also 
general superintendent of the Electorate, member of the Consistory, and High 
Ecclesiastical Censor to the State Council, etc., etc. 

Dr. Hoffman has published a work on “ Baptism ;” a work against “ Strauss’ Life 
of Jesus ;” “The Basle Missionary Magazine,” 1840-51 ; “On Hindoo Female Edu- 
catin ;” “Missionary Lectures,” 3 vols.; “Sermons,” 7 vols.; and many smaller 
works in reviews and collections. 

It was upon the advice of Professor Nitzsch, that Dr. Hoffman was selected as one 
of the preachers to represent the German pulpit. The selection of the sermon 
which follows, was made by one of Dr. Hoffman’s own friends in Berlin, who is 
well acquainted with his discourses. It is the last in his latest volume of sermons, 
published in Berlin in the year 1854, and was preached on the day of the Reforma- 
tion festival, in that year. 





THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


“ And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, from whose face the earth and 
the heaven fled away; and there was found no place for them. 

“ And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God; and the books were opened ; 
and another book was opened; which is the book of life; and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the books, according to their works.”—REY., xx. 
1412, 


Berovep in the Lord: Be not surprised at this text on this day. It 
has been selected, not only because in our series of discourses upon the 
last things we have now come to the consideration of the final judg- 
ment, but also because we celebrate to-day the anniversary festival of 
the Reformation. The final judgment is also a festival—the greatest 
world-festival alongside that other, when God rested from his works. 
As the latter was the commencement of all festive life in the creature of 
God, as the rest of God from creating, and in his creation was the con- 
secration of its existence, and made the rest of the creature in God for 
the first time possible, so for the world's completion is the last day—the 
final judgment—a high, glorious world-festival, revealing the justice and 
truth, the grace and mercy of the triune God. For then, for the first 
time, when all God's judgments, in the course of human history, shall 
have been closed up and received their final seal, shall it become evident 
to all that are in heaven or on earth, or under the earth—evident 
beyond the possibility of cavil, that Jesus Christ, the incarnate Son of 
God, to whom the Father hath committed judgment, is the Lord at 
whose name every knee shall bow. This great festival of the world, 
even as the first—the rest of God from his works—has reference to all our 
festivals; ay, it is these divine festivals which first furnish our human 
‚nes a basis—they are the fore and after celebrations of ours. For all 
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our festivals are at the same time judgment-days—days of decision; and 
upon them it is made manifest who belong to those, who subsist upon 
the goods of our Father’s house—to the children who have their dearest 
treasure there; on these days is shown what yet remains in us unchild- 
like, foreign to the paternal mansion. 

Especially does this hold good of the festival which we celebrate this 
day—the festival of the Reformation. It is related to the last day most 
intimately, as also to the great primal festival of God’s rest. To-day we 
revert to the sharply-defined commencement of the Reformation, when, 
on the thirty-first of October, 1517, Doctor Martin Luther nailed upon 
the door of Schloss’ church, in Wittenberg, his ninety-five Theses. These 
ninety-five Theses contained nothing more nor less than the doctrine of 
Scripture respecting human works in their relation to divine free grace— 
respecting the forgiveness of sins for the sake of the bloody offering and 
sufficient merits of Jesus Christ, and not for the sake of the merits of 
men, be they ever so pious, or, as the world calls them, sainted. They 
state that man deserves not heaven, but that it is solely of grace when a 
poor sinful creature, even while here upon earth, is permitted to enter 
into the rest of God, and to become assured of the perfect rest of the 
faithful. The anniversary of the Reformation is a judgment-day, and it 
separates those in the evangelical church who are satisfied with their 
works and merit, or who go so far as to cherish the daring thought that 
God must be satisfied with them, from those who, in humility and pov- 
erty of spirit, confess that they are unprofitable servants, far too insignifi- 
cant to become objects of divine mercy and faithfulness, unworthy in 
themselves of eternal life, but who can boast, “by grace am I saved !” 
On this day, that which strives within us after self-righteousness and legal 
merit—that which grows up out of the root of our old carnal nature, and 
would fain twine round us again and overgrow us, all struggle after salva- 
tion and peace in our own strength is separated from that which lays 
itself all lowly and contrite at the feet of the Lamb. I do not hesitate, 
therefore, to select, as the subject for our consideration to-day, the final 
judgment, as it is a judgment of grace, and a judgment according to 
works. 

Lord, thou eternal God and Saviour, thou wilt come again to judge 
the quick and the dead! Thou who hast ascended into heaven, thou 
“ who hast arisen from the dead, thou who hast been crucified, dead, and 
buried for our sins! O let us, by thy Holy Spirit, contemplate thy second 
coming for final judgment, with holy earnestness, and with hearts thirst- 
ing for grace! Amen. 

Grace and works have become watchwords in all Christendom. . Not 
merely has conscious, culpable error elevated the standard of works, but 
ignorance, indistinctness, uncertainty in the ways of God, ignorance of 
the holy Scriptures, have also collected thousands around it; not only 
does one whole church swarm in hoards around this banner of works, . 


* 
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but evenin our own evangelical church has the pestiferous doctrine won, 
and, to this, hour, maintained such wide ground, that we have no occa- 
sion, on this festival of our Reformation, to look with contemptuous or 
hostile eyes upon the condition of those without; much rather have 
we greatest cause to look about ourselves narrowly—ay, $m our- 
selves. 

Grace and works: with us, how are these related to each other? That 
decides our final destiny. The final judgment is a judgment over every 
individual soul which shall come into judgment—over each which faith 
in the Son of God has not already passed from death unto life. It is, 
therefore, a solemn and earnest task which we propose to-day, to repre- 
sent to ourselves the final judgment of grace. For it is written, “and 
the books were opened,” and each was “judged out of those things 
which were written in the books according to their works.” But there 
was yet “another book” opened, and that is the “book of life ;” and 
whosoever was not found written in that book, was cast into the lake of 
fire. 

This book of life, beloved, is grace. Here the question is not about 
works; they stand written in the other books. Here the question is 
only about names which are written in heaven. Souls shall appear be- 
fore the judgment-seat, which, upon earth, perhaps, unconsciously, 
cleaved unto the Lord in heaven, honestly sought him here below, with- 
out really becoming acquainted with him—souls which, to their astonish- 
ment, shall see themselves known of him in their inmost life, and in their 
almost forgotten deeds—ay, acknowledged as the blessed of the Father. 
In the final day will Jesus become clear to them as him after whom 
they groped in dark longingly. He shall be to such precisely the same 
Saviour as for his own, who were intelligently and freely bound to him 
by the holy baptism and the blessed Eucharist, by the well-known word 
of the old and the new covenant, by all the gracious influences of the 
Holy Ghost. These, his believers on earth, are not the ones of whom it 
stands written that their name is found written in the book of life, for the 
first time, at the day of judgment. These are already at home with the 
Lord, and so many as remain living upon earth when the trumpet of the 
archangei shall sound, shall be caught up in the air and transformed, that 
they may be with him forever. But the others are the dead, who were 
not reanimated in the first resurrection, but who first come forth from 
their graves at the sound of the trumpet, and stand before his face, and 
for these is there yet a book of life, and for these he sits upon the throne, 
whom in life they knew not, but after whom they groped in darkness, 
and for them the Lord speaks that ineffably preeious word of pitying 
love, which sounds forth to us from his own description of that final 
judgment, “what ye have done unto one of the least of these, ye 
have done unto me !» | 


That is grace! He who shall sit upon the judgment-seat, is, according 
x 
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to the prophecies of the New Testament prophets, the same who upon 
the cross bore on his strong soul the burden and blame, death and the 
condemnation of sin through to completest vietory. He is the one who 
has stood the wrath of God, the fury of holy righteousness, even to the 
last drop of the bitter cup, the victor over death, hell, and the devil. 
The very person of the judge announces that it is the judgment of grace 
which makes blessed those who stand at the right hand—Christ, the 
God-man—he, of whom the two men in white raiment said, “In like 
manner as ye have seen him ascend into heaven, so shall he come again 
to judge”—the God-man is he who shall sit upon the great white throne 
—it is Ais countenance—the “ king immortal”—before which the heavens 
and earth shall flee away, and no more place be found for them. Grace 
shall be announced to those who, though unconsciously, and in darkness, 
have stretched forth the arm of longing toward him—free grace, in the 
fearful moment, when all bridges shall be torn up behind the yet unres- 
cued of humanity, leaving no path open but to the bar of judgment. 
There they pass to the right hand, for he places them there. But how 
comes it ? Do they understand why they are placed on the right ? Have 
they yet the remotest presentiment of their rescue? Ah, no! But it is 
the wonderful mysterious drawing of the communion, which even on 
earth never rested in their blindly longing hearts ; this it is which places 
them irresistibly upon the side where the Lord will have them; they 
place themselves upon the right. 

I have previously preached upon the resurrection of the righteous— 
of the resurrection of the wicked, in that place, is nothing said. The 
judgment-day is also the last day of resurrection, and then shall some 
come forth unto life, some unto everlasting shame and contempt. The 
resurrection body of those whom Jesus calls “the blessed,” will unde- 
niably announce of itself where they belong. The resurrection of the 
wicked is an act of judgment, and belongs to the judgment, and all who 
have not fallen asleep in Jesus need not earlier, nor otherwise rise than 
on the judgment-day. Then rise also with them, those who have lived 
already in a still, hidden, unconscious intercourse with him, the omni- 
present Saviour, and whose bodies, therefore, are not forms of darkness, 
but of dawning light. Their position at the right is itself an object of 
humble astonishment for these pious souls. But now the books are 
opened—the book of life is unrolled—and lo! their names stand written 
therein ; but not their sins, for these are forgiven and blotted out through 
the blood of the Lamb! 

This it is, my beloved, which we must bring forth into prominence 
to-day, on the festival of the Reformation; the grace of God in J esus 
Christ. The saving grace of God hath appeared unto all men, and to all 
who do not reject it, it comes near either in this world orthe next. But 
all who do not seize upon the grace of God in Jesus Christ do not ex- 
perience it ; they do not know ee is! All who stand at the last 
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day upon the left, are rejecters of grace—are out of Christ—have cut, with 
their own wanton hand, allthe cords oflove by which the Lord wished to 
draw them in their earthly life ; have wished to help themselves, or have 
desired no help at all. The pardoned, however, know right well that 
their life, their rescue, their salvation, depends solely upon the word of 
him who sitteth upon the throne—they know it with appropriate timid- 
ity, for they feel their poverty and sin. But they behold shining in his 
countenance that eternal light, of which a stray beam has fallen into 
their hearts, and, therefore, they have an exultant hope in their souls, 
even before the judge hath opened his mouth. And now as he speaks, 
his first word is itself a proof that their names are written in the book of 
life ; for he acknowledges all the good which they have done, but makes 
no mention of their sins. The holy judge, who knows so well every 
form and kind of sin, has not a word to say of their sins; but ad- 
dresses them as the blessed of his Father—the heirs of the kingdom pre- 
pared for them from the beginning. That melts their hearts. That is 
inconceivable love toward poor sinners, who had never consciously be- 
longed to Jesus on earth! In this glow of heavenly love, the last hard- 
ness of heart disappears; they softened, and, like all those who have 
already been in the dust, repented and found their peace in the blood 
which was shed upon Calvary. 

False and worthless, therefore, is the statement that the Lord declared, 
in his description of the judgment, “ Man shall be saved by his works.” 
Nay, all those who are saved in the judgment know nothing of their 
works, and when he says, “ Whatsoever ye have done unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done unto me,” and when he calls them the 
blessed of his Father, they have no answer to give ; but their hearts sink 
in wonder at such mercy and glory, prepared for the most unworthy ! 

Thus, my beloved in the Lord, do we hear the annuneiation of the 
Reformation sound forth to us from the throne of the world’s judgment ! 
This is the banner which our Luther unfurled, and around it we band 
ourselves together against every foe within or without! It is grace—free 
grace for Christ’s sake—imparted and announced by the Son of God, 
even then at the last day—it is free grace that saves! On the other shore, 
among the innumerable hosts who sing the song of their redemption, not 
one can be found who knew of works, who built his own ladder to 
heaven; there they speak of but one Deliverer. 


One gentle Lamb, our triumphs gain, 
And rHOou, O Lamb, the slain! 


Therefore, beloved, rejoice if your names are written in heaven—your 
guilt blotted out; rejoice and exult, every soul of you which is able to 
appropriate that merit of your Saviour’s here on earth! 

But since the word of God demands it, you must venture to come 
with me to the contemplation of that picture of horrors—the judg- 
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ment according to works. I return to the judgment-resurrection. 
“ Some,” says the prophet Daniel, “shall come forth unto everlasting 
shame and contempt.” But not he alone; in ‚fact, the sages of the 
heathen had presentiments thereof, when they taught that in the other 
world those who here on earth had been godless and wanton, blasphem- 
ers and violators of holy ordinances, would appear in horrible forms, as 
wolves and other ravenous beasts. In this doctrine lies a foreboding 
of what the godless man makes out himself. We, however, go upon 
the ground of Seripture further. The worldling in his carnal passage 
through the earthly life, perverts and defaces the original divine image. 
Think what frightful forms and shapes must be the final expression of 
the hatefulness of a soul at enmity with God! The perversion of Gods 
image can only produce the most opposite, the most frightful, because 
in itselfit is so glorious and noble. And now think of the resurreetion 
of those who have Christ only for an inexorable judge, because, as a 
mediating Saviour, they rejected him! Is it a wonder that they cry, 
“ Mountains, fall on us; ye hills cover us from the face of him that 
sitteth upon the throne ?” 

They are raised bodily, and their bodies are the visible copies of their _ 
souls. Every defacement, every perversion, every distortion, every thing 
awful, shocking, and loathsome, whatever the inner life of a godless and 
Christless man can become, will stand there fully, visibly manifest in the 
eyes of allthe world. They shall appear in the shame of their wicked- 
ness, for the wholly hidden and secreted sinfulness shall be turned out- 
ward: they shall appear even as they are. The irresistible power of 
their guilt shall of itself hurl them to the left hand; there must they go, 
and every caprieious will to place themselves at the right, were as a 
powerless straw against the gusts of a storm; for it is the power of 
the inner judgment, which drives to the side of those whose sentence 
is, “ Depart from me ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” 

“The books shall be opened and they shall be judged: according to 
their works” Here stand their works distinctly written; yea, every 
word; for “by thy words shalt thou be justified ;? and “by thy words 
shalt thou be condemned ;” and “thou shalt give an account for every 
idle word which cometh out of thy mouth”—and even the thoughts of 
their hearts, the almost unconscious movements of their inmost soul. 
The picture of their life, with its finest and most delicate shades, shall 
stand incontestably clear and sharp before them—their hostile, God- 
resisting, Christ-hating life,—and each will already be judged by a glance 
at this picture. The glance from this picture to the countenance of 
Christ, as illumined with grace and mercy, will only reveal to each, thun. 
der-clouds and consuming flames. He, however, the holy judge, will 
give to each precisely according to his works. 

I might almpst say, to each is already given according to his works 

when they appear, and each exhibits outwardly what he és inwardly. 
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His sad fate is already pronounced before the eyes of the world! But no. 
Still lingers in the soul of the unjudged man the impression of the divine 
likeness. The untried servant still has the talent in his hands which 
was intrusted to him. Still are there gifts, talents, powers, even in the 
ghastly distortion remaining—his endowments as born into this world. 
Good things are still to be found in him—not his own work, but gifts to 
him—acquired from education, from society, from the church, from the 
state, from science and art, certain purer and noble features. The judg- 
ment, however, that great divorcement, not only separates those who are 
good from those who are evil, but also, inwardly, the good from the evil. 
The talent shail be taken from the slothful servant who hid it in a nap- 
kin, Every natural good shall be taken away from those upon the left ; 
the little flame which at least occasionally illumined their benighted 
souls, shall be extinguished; nothing shall remain but the piercing light 
of the thought, “ There is a God, an eternal God, and thou art his crea- 
ture.” All that, which men here on earth so eulogize—good-nature, 
tender-heartedness, kindliness of disposition, sentiments of honor—all 
these shall be taken away from them; all knowledge of the truth, all 
acquaintance therewith—and the man be slung back into what he has 
made himself. He is purely his own work; and as such, is intrenched 
in his pitiful poverty, emptiness, blindness and pervertedness, for all eter- 
nity! ; 

This, poor, poor soul, who rejectest and spurnést Christ, this shalt thou 
be—a pure self-perversion, self distortion ; and then shalt thou hear that 
word “ye cursed !” with whose pronunciation every blessing of God shall 
be for thee abrogated—the blessings of grace and that primeval blessing 
which he sent forth of old upon his yet unfallen creation. This is the 
curse, the only unmitigated curse ; for all the divine judgments upon the 
sins of men were, until the day of judgment, still attended with bless- 
ing. Then at last, curse without blessing, the banishment of the soul in 
her own black and awful shape—that is judgment according to works. 
For not only the single deed stands written there in the books—not 
merely the total of his evil deeds, but the whole molding of his life; the 
whole action and passion, the whole development of the man out of his 
own sinful and perverted self; each bears “his own burden,” and none 
will be able to doubt that his lamentable condition and everlasting 
destruction is purely his own work, held fast by him with all his might 
against the striving grace of God in Christ! 

And that is the sermon for the festival of the Reformation. For as 
our loved Reformers brought forth the Bible from the rubbish under 
which it was hidden, brought it into our churches, and schools, and 
houses—ah! God grant into our hearts also—as this word repeats a 
thousand times, that man is not justified by his own merit, but through 
grace; througl: the offering of Jesus Christ made upon the cross and 
completed in eternity, is counted righteous; that justification by faith is 
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the only way in which man can be saved, even if it first appear on the 
last day; so the same word also teaches us, and out of it the whole 
evangelical church also, that each shall answer for his own works, that 
each must bear his own burden, that no one can lighten the oppressive 
load a single ounce; that no mother of Christ, no saint, no merit, nor 
superogatory merit of even the truest of God’s servants, who them- 
selves would have shuddered at the thought, can rescue a soul from the 
terrors of the judgment. These are tatters of well-meant deception laid 
upon the wounds of souls. These treasures of the church are fictitious; 
no one helps; thou shalt bear thy own burden. There is but one rescue. 
If the registry of thy guilt is blotted out with the blood of the Lamb, 
then are thy works also stricken out, and only thy name will be found 
inscribed in the book of life—the name which the Lord, in his ineffable 
love, shall there give thee! 

Does the Reformation then ignore works? Have they for her no 
worth at all? 

O yes! the Reformation hath somewhat to say of works; for she 
preaches a living faith. Works, true works of love, selfsacrificing deeds 
of charity to the least of the brethren, done out of love to Jesus—these 
are the works by which true faith is known. So teaches the evan- 
gelical church in accordance with the words of the apostles. She teaches 
that that faith which is merely a persuasion of the mind, a mere intel- 
lectual notion, is a dead faith—in fact no faith at all. She teaches in- 
deed that the works judge the man, but also that, in Christ’s own words, 
all evil works proceed from unbelief. Works of unbelief comprise every 
evil work, and it is unbelief which condemns, just as it is faith which 
seizes upon the saving grace. 

And now, beloved, let us take one comprehensive glance, and turn 
our souls to the Lamb of God. We see here upon his altar the appointed 
emblems of his body and blood—ay, himself, who really administers 
himself to believing communicants unto eternal life, but who will give 
himself to the unbelieving unto judgment. We have to-day a summons 
to works of love—a double summons—a summons for to-day, and an- 
other for the coming Sunday—to works of love which should be done 
unto our brethren with prayer and from faith—to works for the rescue 
of souls and to works for rescue from bodily wants.* 

May the consideration of the final judgment incline us to a new seizure 
upon our Lord, and sturdy growth with him by means of his holy sacra- 
ment. May the summons which reach us from far and from near in- 
spirit and charm us to works of love and self-sacrifice. But the spirit 
of believing prayer comes only from God. For holy works are only 
those which the Saviour himself works in us by his Holy Spirit, when we 
stand back, and only consent thereto. 

* These remarks referred to a couple of collect «as taken for the relief of certain coun- 
trymen and Christian brethren in America.—[TR. 
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Glance forward once more unto the end. God grant that no one of 
us come before that judgment-seat, but that we all press through unto 
life while here on earth, and happily enter into the joy of our Lord among 
the thousands of saints who with him shall hold the judgment! But 
look well to it; it is possible that one or another among us may be 
snatched away into eternity before he has made his calling and election 
sure in Jesus Christ. O I pray you, to-day! now! let not an hour, let 
not a minute, pass, until, in faith—be it ever so weak—you have seized 
upon the Lord, who offers you his infinite grace with the forgiveness of 
sins, that you may triumph over death, the grave, and the judgment— 
that your resurrection may be a resurrection of life—your name stand 
written in the Book of Life—that you may receive the new name which 
he has promised unto those who now come in Jesus Christ! That is— 
may that be our reformation! Amen. 


DISCOURSE VIIL 


EMIL W. KRUMMACHER, D.D. 


Tus divine, though little known in America, holds a high place in Germany, and 
is acting an influential part in ecclesiastical affairs. He is a younger brother of the 
celebrated court preacher, toward whom he bears, in some respects, a striking 
resemblance. For a number of years he was stationed at Longeburg ; but has now 
been for some time the acceptable and useful pastor of the German Reformed Church 
at Duisburg, on the Rhine. He writes with a vigorous pen, and frequently takes 
part in the prevailing theological discussions through the press, and is the author of sev- 
eral works. In the matter of eloquence, he is not equal to his elder brother, Fred-. 
eric William (as, indeed, very few are), but he is, nevertheless, a man of decided 
ability and far more than ordinary pulpit power. There are passages in the following 
sermon which would be creditable to the chaplain at the Prussian court. Indeed, 
one may almost imagine while reading it, that he is delightfully following some 
pathetic and glowing chapter in “ The Suffering Saviour.” Its perusal can not but 
awaken a desire for a further acquaintance with the productions of this gifted 
mind. 





THE ABANDONMENT OF CHRIST ON THE CROSS. 


& Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land, unto the ninth hour. 
And about the ninth hour, Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani? 
that is to say, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?”—MATTHEW, xxvii. 45, 46. 


SEVERAL times already had the great High Priest opened his mouth 
upon the cross. First had he turned the eye of his mercy upon those 
cruel mockers and tormenters, who, in that hour of agony, encompassed 
him as ravening and roaring lions, and asked for them mercy and for- 
giveness : “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do” O! 
what a glimpse do these words give us into the inconceivable love which 
glowed in his heart! The next word he addressed to that dying penitent 
on his right hand, and it was a word of sweetest promise ; a word of 
unutterable consolation: “To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
And then he turned to his mother and to the disciple whom he loved, 
who lay in his bosom at the last supper, and bound them both in the 
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bonds of filial and maternal love. And now was it the sixth hour. It 
was mid-day, but behold ! “there was darkness over all the land unto the 
ninth hour.” For three whole hours the anointed hung upon the cross 
in unbroken silence ; wrapped in darkness, without one single ray of 
light and peace. The bleeding Creator of the sun itself sees no light ; 
the helper of all must weep without help ; but his cry of anguish arrests 
the course of nature! Surely here is a deep, an unfathomable mystery. 

Yes, these terrors of Christ loudly declare that here is holy ground. 
Only in deepest adoration, only in the abasement of self-condemnation, 
can we venture to approach and gaze. Praying and trembling, we enter 
this holy of holies; in deepest reverence, supplicating for grace, we con- 
template, 


I. In the first place ; The forsaken One himself. 
II. In the second place; The end of his being thus forsaken. 
IH. And finally ; The fruit of this abandonment. 


I. Who is this forsaken One? Behold him, as he hangs upon the 
ignominious tree! Blood is flowing from his wounds—from his opened 
veins. The crimson stream flows down from his head, his hands, his feet, 
his sides. His face is marred more than any man’s, and there is none to 
comfort, none to pity. A great multitude stand around the cross; among 
them are found the respected, the learned, the noble: chief priests, 
scribes, and elders; but their lips are like the lips of the rabble, full of 
bitter mockery and scorn—full of malice and blasphemy. Their cruel 
hands, indeed, can no longer reach the man of sorrows; but the tongue 
knows well how to twist the knotted scourge, to send forth the spear and 
the sharp arrow. One poisoned cup of mockery after another is pre- 
sented. Unceasing are the torments of his body—inconceivable the 
agonies of his soul. Forsaken by the whole world—this he might have 
borne. Deserted by the little band that had “ continued with him in his 
temptation”—this was hard to bear. Alas! what pain even to us, faithless 
sinners, as we are, when, in the day of need, and of adversity, the friends 
whom we had fondly deemed true, turn from us coldly and faithlessly ! 
And yet even this sorrow might be endured. But what is told us here? 
God himself, that God who is love, who said, “ Thou art my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased ;” that God who has promised to those that 
keep his covenant, that he will never leave them nor forsake them ; the 
God of all grace and mercy, forsakes his Son! His Son? His only Son ? 
Him whom he loves? Is it possible? Should not we rather say, that 
this bleeding one, hanging upon the accursed tree, and crying amid the 
darkness, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me,” must be the 
vilest wretch that ever trod this earth? Is this the last end of the right- 
eous? Is this the reward of innocence and spotless purity? Is this 
dealing justly to suffer the holy One to die as a felon? The martyrs 
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eounted not their lives to be dear unto them; for the sake of Jesus they 
joyfully exposed themselves to the most dreadful tortures, and were led 
to the stake and the pile of burning, rejoicing that they were thought 
worthy to suffer for his name; and, meek as the lamb before its slayer, 
they poured out their life-blood under the knife of their enemies. But 
they were not forsaken of God. We hear them praising him amid the 
flames. The Father-heart of God is open to them; the everlasting arm 
of the great Deliverer is beneath them ; the Son of God walks with them, 
even as of old with Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, in the fiery fur- 
nace; and though “their heart and their flesh failed them, yet God was 
the strength of their heart and their portion forever.” But here all 
sources of comfort are dried up; here Satan, the power of darkness, 
seemed to have free course, and the life of this forsaken One is as the 
life of those that go down into the pit of inconceivable torment. Is this 
the fruit of his transgressions? The due reward of his misdeeds? Is 
the accusation brought against him just? Washe indeed a blasphemer 13 
Was he guilty of death? Was the rod justly broken upon him ? 

But no! this be far from him. “He knew no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth. He “was holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from. 
sinners,” He glorified his Father; he was always about his Father’s 
business; it was his meat and drink to do the will of his Father; he was 
in the Father, and the Father in him. His whole life was a life of holi- 
ness; never had he, even in thought, transgressed the law of God; “he 
was obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” Zeal for the 
house of the Lord consumed him ; he went about doing good; to save, 
to help, to bless, was the element of his whole earthly life. Perfect was 
he, and perfect he remained, even as his Father in heaven is perfect. 

Such was he; and yet he exclaims in unutterable anguish : “My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me 2?” O, then, wonder not ifI shrink in 
trembling awe from this abandonment by the Father! Blame me not if I 
own that here is an event which seems to involve in impenetrable obscu- 
rity all the attributes and all the dealings of God. Can the God of love 
thus forsake the Son of his love? Can almighty Justice thus deal with 
innocence? Does the omnipresent thus depart from him who is faithful 
even unto death? Is it thus that the covenant-keeping God fulfills his 
own promise: “I will never leave thee nor forsake thee. When thou 
passest through the waters I will be with thee, and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee ; when thou walkest through the fire thou 
shalt not be burned, neither shall the flames kindle upon thee?” Is this 
his faithfulness, that he yields up the faithful in all things, yea, the only 
faithful, a prey to the most fearful pains of the most painful death, and 
wholly withdraws from him his presence, his consolation, the conscious- 
ness of his love and his favor? Is not godliness itself a mere dream, 
when the holy One is thus forsaken? Is not all trust in the covenant- 
keeping faithfulness of Jehovah a mere delusion, when God withdraws 
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from his Son his love and his grace? Is not the question, “My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” a question which, from everlast- 
ing to everlasting, must remain an unsolved mystery ? 


II. No, my beloved; through the mercy of God we have had this 
mystery revealed to us. In the painful judgment of self-condemnation, 
the wondrous enigma is solved. When oncethe blind eye of our spirit 18 
opened, we discern, in the light of grace, the lofty end of the abandon- 
ment of the Son of God. 

Wherefore, then, was the imocent Lamb of God thus utterly forsaken 
of God? Wherefore did his heavenly Father hide his face from him ? 
Wherefore must the almighty Jesus be so weak, the visage of the spot- 
less One so marred, the Helper so helpless? Because he, as all the 
prophets ofthe old covenant and all the apostles of the new testify, was 
delivered up for our transgression ; because he, constrained by the compas- 
sion of his loving heart, suffered in our stead, and bore the punishment 
our sins deserved in his own body on the tree. And who arewe? Are 
we not all universally rebellious children—“ children that are corrupted” 
— that have forsaken the Lord, the God and Creator of their lives, the 
supreme good—the only good? O yes! when sin allures, when gold and 
gain are to be won, when fleshly lusts are to be gratified, and earthly 
honors to be obtained, then do we eagerly go forward ; then is there no 
road too long, no way too toilsome, no sacrifice too painful ; but we inquire 
not after God: he is not in all our thoughts. Thus we go on in our natu- 
ral state—God-denying, God-forgetting men—following the dictates of a 
depraved will, following the counsel of a darkened understanding, speak- 
ing our own sinful words, and working our own works of darkness ; and 
we think not that the holy presence of God is, as the air, around us and 
about us; and we glorify not the God “in whose hand our breath is, 
and whose are all our ways.” Far from our Father’s house, cut off from 
communion with him, excluded from his grace, we are still at ease, and 
tremble not even for an instant before his awful majesty. Our idols, 
“the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, the pride of life,” are sufficient 
for us; we feel no need of reconciliation with God—of reunion with God, 
Alas! there is not one among us all who has not, like the prodigal son, 
forsaken his God. Every sin which we commit, is an abandonment of 
God; and as oft as we have thought, or spoken, or acted, without ref- 
erence to him, and fellowship with him, so oft have we forsaken him, 
And even those among us who, through the grace of God, have been 
born again, created anew in Jesus Christ, even they must acknowledge, 
in deep self-abasement, that ever since their conversion, they also haye, 
daily and hourly, shamefully forsaken the Lord their God. And this 
desertion is a transgression that reaches unto the heavens—a sin of deep- 
est dye, that calls for vengeance—an ingratitude so vile, that by it alone 
we have a thousand times deserved inexorable and everlasting banish- 
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ment from the presence of the Lord. Is not this forsaking of our God 
the fruitful parent of all our countless transgressions ? 

When, therefore, the Son of God, as our surety, exposed himself for 
us to bear the penalty of God’s violated law, he must, when wrestling 
with death, be forsaken of God. Standing in our stead, he must feel the 
whole weight of the wrath of God, and in the judgment of God be 
regarded as one who has departed from God. He that defies the om- 
nipotent God—that will not hear the all-wise God, that cares not for 
the omnipotent God, that makes the God of truth a liar, “ despising the 
riches of his goodness and mercy,” and repaying his love with base in- 
gratitude—surely he well deserves to be forsaken of the everlasting God 
—to be overwhelmed by the weight of the wrath of God, who “is not 
mocked.” And, as such, did our Lord Jesus Christ, as our representa- 
tive, stand before God, and therefore was he forsaken of God. 

We can not comprehend this desertion by God ; it is beyond our every 
faculty, and every conception. Suffice it to say that the Son of God feels 
here the enormous weight of all that our sins deserved ; the mercy of God 
is hidden from him; he feels only his wrath, and naught of his grace and 
loving kindness. Though we comprehend not how it was possible for the 
holy, undefiled Son of God, thus to be loaded with that abominable sin 
which he hated, and thus to pay its full penalty, it is yet certain that he 
was here “made sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him ;” that “the deep waters” of the terrors of God went even over 
his soul; that the thick clouds of deepest anguish were heaped up, one 
above another, till at last all the terrors of eternity, all the pains of hell, 
all the wrath of divine justice, were concentrated in the agony that forced 
from him the cry, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

Come hither, then, ye sinners, who would make of the living God a 
weak Eli, winking at the transgressions of his rebellious children! Come 
hither, ye impenitent sinners, who, with a few prayers and a little alms- 
giving, would purchase heaven !—come hither, and learn in the abandon- 
ment by his Father of Christ on the cross, that the wrath of God, that 
his holy indignation against sin, is no empty threat! If the great God 
spared not his own Son, but suffered him to feel the unutterable pangs 
of his avenging justice, how shall ye escape the threatened damnation 
of hell ? 

But come hither, also, ye despisers of God and of his word, who have 
turned from his ways to walk in your own way—that way whose end is 
death ; come hither and see how ardently the loving heart of God desires 
the redemption of the most sinful, the most wretched. Behold in the 
hiding of his face from his beloved, a manifest proof that he is ready to 
lift up the light of his countenance upon you, and to blot out your un- 
numbered sins. Does he provide such a sin-offering as abundantly satis- 
fies his justiee? O doubt not then his perfect willingness to receive you 
into the bosom of his compassionate love! Here, in this desertion by 
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God ofthe Lord Jesus Christ, beams forth upon us not only the justice of 
God, but the fullness of his mercy in a divine radiance, sufficient to dispel 
every shade of doubt as to his desire “to save to the uttermost them 
that come unto him.” Now is the great gulf that separated condemned 
sinners from a holy God, henceforth and forever so filled up that we may, 
with joyful hearts, fearlessly pass over it into the arms of a reconciled 
God—a loving Father. h 


III. But this leads us to the third point we had proposed for consid- 
eration: a still further contemplation of the fruits of this abandonment 
of Christ. 

These fruits are precious above all price; but they are only for the 
penitent sinner, for believing hearts, for the poor in spirit, for “ those 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness.” We speak not now to you, 
proud sinners, who still turn your backs upon the Lord, and by presump- 
tuous sins are still daily pouring contempt upon God and hislaws. To 
you we must repeat the words of Christ, and may the Spirit of God re- 
echo them in thunder-tones in your ears: “ If these things be done in the 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” Ye shall not see God, “ for 
your sins,” as Isaiah saith, “ have hid his face from you.” To you it is 
not said, nor, unless you repent, will it ever be said, “ Come, ye blessed 
of my Father.” Alas! to you rather belongs, in all its terrors, “ Depart | 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” No; so long as your eyes are still unopened to see how “ your 
iniquities have separated between you and your God,” so long as 
you come not to Jesus, selfcondemned, in contrition of heart, and in 
faith that he alone can save,—he alone deliver,—even so long the fruits of 
this abandonment of Christ belong not to you. Only when we are made 
to experience somewhat of being forsaken of God, as Christ was; only 
when we bitterly feel and humbly acknowledge that we well deserve, for 
our multiplied transgressions, to be forsaken of God; only when, in the 
conviction of that utter helplessness which self-knowledge brings with it, 
we turn from the broken cisterns of human consolation, and as wretched, 
hell-deserving sinners, prostrate ourselves at the lowest step of the throne 
of God—then only do we become partakers of the glorious fruits of this 
abandonment of Christ. But to you, who are thus self-condemned as vile 
sinners, to you, highly-favored souls, who have been given to see in the 
desertion of Christ your merited ‘curse, and whose heart’s conviction, 
through grace, it is, that only free, unmerited mercy could have plucked 
you as brands from the burning—to you belong the precious fruits of 
these death-pangs of our surety, O! lay hold of them joyfully, and 
suffer neither Satan nor your own evil heart of unbelief to keep you 
back. 

This abandonment of Christ on the cross is a bridge of God’s own con- 
struction; firm as the rock, never to be destroyed. It is the passage 
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from the region of the shadow of death, into the abode of everlasting 
light and everlasting peace. We may tread it with firm step, confident, 
rejoicing in the name of the Lord; however the waves of our trans- 
gressions may roar, and rage, and swell, this bridge defies the roaring 
torrent and the swelling flood. 

The abandonment on the cross is a deep gulf, an unfathomable abyss, 
into which we may cast all our anxieties, all our cares, all our sins— 
even those of deepest dye, even those that are grown up into the 
heavens—and they shall no more be found, but shall be hidden forever 
and ever. 

In this abandonment of Christ, a pledge is given unto us by the eter- 
nal God himself, that he will never more abandon those debtors for whom 
the surety thus paid all the debt. He may indeed, at times, hide his face 
from us, and appear as though he would never again manifest himself to 
help and bless. But it is “for a small moment” with great mercies will 
he gather us; his bowels are again “troubled for Ephraim,” and he will 
surely have mercy upon him. 

Again. This abandonment is a charter of our citizenship in heaven— 
a passport thither—a privilege which we may plead before the judgment- 
throne. The effectual power of this abandonment of our surety and 
propitiation is so infinite, that we may fearlessly stand in the judgment. 
We shall be judged, but shall not be condemned, for “there is now no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” They have already 
been judged, have already borne the curse, already been forsaken 
of God in their surety. Therefore, “rejoice greatly, O Zion; shout, 
O daughter of Jerusalem ; make a cheerful noise unto the God of Jacob, 
ye children of the living God ;” to you the great day of the Lord will be 
a welcome, a blessed day, when you shall pass into the kingdom of God, 
there forever to see, and love, and praise him. 

Still further. The abandonment of Christ on the cross is a key where- 
with we may open to ourselves the secret chambers of communion with 
our God. No longer need we stand like slaves, trembling without; we 
are no more strangers, no longer afar off, but have been brought nigh to 
be fellow-citizens with the saints, and to receive the adoption of children. 
The high and holy One has become our Father, who takes. us into his 
arms, and to his heart, as dear children, and sends “ forth the Spirit ot 
his Son into our hearts, erying, Abba, Father.” 

And does any one ask how we dare draw near with such boldness, and 
hope in him so confidently, and speak to him so freely of all that is in 
our heart? We point to our crucified Surety, and reply, “ Because he was 
forsaken for me, and in my stead.” Here is my peace. “ The mountains 
may depart, and the hills be removed, but the covenant of peace,” con- 
firmed by the blood of the Lamb, “shall never be removed,” but 
“ standeth fast forever and ever !” 


DISCOURSE IX, 


PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


For the last fourteen years, this distinguished German divine has resided in this, 
the land of his adoption. He was born, Janaury 1, 1819, at Coire, Switzerland, 
the son of an honest mechanic of the same name, and became early united with the 
German Reformed Church. His education was received, first in the college at 
Coire, then in the Institution of Kornthal, the College of Stuttgart, and the Universi- 
ties of Tubingen, Halle, and Berlin. In his 25th year he was ordained in the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, at Elberfield, by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, Dr. Sander, and 
other Prussian clergymen. He has never been pastor, but was for a time Professor 
of Theology at the University of Berlin ; and, in the year 1844, was called as Pro- 
fessor of Theology to the Theological Seminary of the German Reformed Church at 
Mercersburg, Pa., a position which he has honorably filled ever since. 

Dr. Schaff, though yet a comparatively young man, has become extensively 
known as an engaging and solid writer. Some of his best known publications are 
called: “Sin against the Holy Ghost,” 1841 (German) ; “ James, the Brother of the 
Lord,” 1842 (German); “The Principle of Protestantism,” 1845 (German and En- 
glish); “ Historical Development,” 1846 (English); “ History of the Apostolic 
Church,” 1853 (German and English; both editions were reprinted in Europe); 
“Life and Labors of St. Augustine,” 1854 (German and English); “ America; its 
Political, Social, and Religious Condition,” 1854, in Berlin, and translated in 1855, 
in New York. He has also published a number of orations, essays, and articles m 
American and European journals, and is one of the editors of the “ Mercersburg 
Review.” It is understood that he has in preparation a “ Manual of Church His- 
tory,” from the beginning to the present time, in three volumes, the first volume of 
which is now nearly ready for publication. - 

Dr. Schaff's reputation, however, as a writer, rests mainly upon his “History of 
the Apostolic Church,” which has received, in all quarters, high commendation. Its 
general estimate is pretty fairly represented in a notice of the “ Princeton Review :” 

“The book is eminently scholarlike and learned, full of matter, not of crude ma- 
terials crammed together for the nonce by labor-saving tricks, but of various and 
well-digested knowledge, the result of systematic training and long-continued study. 
Beside the evidence of solid learning which the-book contains, it bears the impress 
of an original and vigorous mind, not only in the clear and lively mode of represent- 
ation, but also in the large and elevated views presented. The author’s power of 
attending both to great and small in due proportion, throws over the details a pleas- 
ing air of philosophical reflection, rendered still more attractive by a tinge of poetry, 
too faint to vitiate the manly prose of history, but strong enough to satisfy that 
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eraving of imaginative beauty which appears to be demanded by the taste of the 
day, even in historical composition. In point of style, and indeed of literary execu- 
tion generally, there is no church history in German known to us, excepting that 
of Hase, that deserves to be compared with that before us. This experimental 
volume, were its faults and errors far more grave and numerous than we think they 
are, would still place its author in the highest rank of living or cotemporary church 
historians.” 

Dr. Schaff preaches very frequently, if not indeed regularly: sometimes in En- 
glish, but more frequently in German. Judging by the specimen here given, the 
same clearness, strength, and elegance of style, the same chaste and manly elo- 
quence, fresh and glowing with thought and lively fancy, must characterize his 
pulpit productions. The subjoined discourse we have been kindly permitted to 
translate from the author’s manuscript. 





JACOB WRESTLING WITH GOD. 
And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled with him a man,” etc.—GEN., xxxii. 24-31. 


Our text carries us back thousands of years to the time of the 
patriarchs, to those peaceful days of childlike simplicity, and unhesi- 
tating confidence in God. Who of us has not felt himself aroused, 
shamed, and quickened, as he has read of father Abraham, the friend of 
God, whose life speaks loudly to us of that justifying faith which held 
fast unwaveringly to the promise of the Lord; or of Isaac, whose days 
passed noiselessly and soberly away, teaching us that “through quietness 
and confidence shall be our strength ?” or of Jacob and his many storms 
and conflicts, confirming the apostle’s word that, “through much tribu- 
lation we must enter into the kingdom of God ?” 

We here meet with Jacob in one of those conjunctures where no 
human counsel, no natural power, nothing but confidence in God, and 
prayer, could help him. Such straits the Lord fr equently sends to prove 
the faith of his children, and bind them by his wonderful deliverances, 
more closely to himself... 

The patriarch was now on his return from Mesopotamia, toward Ca- 
naan. He had fled away secretly from his uncle Laban, who envied 
him on account of the wealth which he had acquired. Taben pursued 
to take vengeance upon him. But God turned Laban’s heart in a dream 
by night, and disposed him to reconciliation ; and they parted in peace 
from each other on Mount Gilead. Hardly, however, had Jacob escaped 
from this danger, when he was involved in another still more serious, 
He was now on the borders of the land of Seir, where his brother dwelt. 
You remember his crafty proceedings when he defrauded Esau of his 
birthright. You know that the latter, in his anger, threatened to slay 

his brother. True,. Jacob had, at that time escaped, but now he must 
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needs pass through the land of Esau, and had the worst to fear. Indeed, 
the messengers whom he had sent forth, returned with the fearful tidings, 
“ we came to thy brother, to Esau, and also he cometh to meet thee, and 
four hundred men with him.” 

Thus Jacob stood in doubt of his life; and not only for his own person 
had he to fear, but also for his herds, his numerous retinue, his wife Leah, 
the beloved Rachel for whose sake he had served fourteen years in the 
sweat of his brow, and for his children who were as dear to him as his 
own life. All this increased his anxiety tenfold. And to this was added 
finally, the consciousness, that he had, in his youth, dealt treacherously 
with Esau, and deserved severe punishment. This sense of guilt probably 
gave the sharpest sting to his anxiety, and made it hard for him to 
encourage himself with the assistance of Jehovah. “ Thus Jacob was 
greatly afraid and distressed.” 

And what did he do in this extremity? He at once availed himself 
of every means which his remarkable prudence suggested to him. First 
of all he divided his herds and his retinue into two bands, that if Esau 
should smite one of them, the other might escape. He then sent servants 
with very valuable presents to his brother, in order, if possible, to turn 
his heart to kindness. And such providential measures were eminently 
proper. Trust in God is not sloth nor neglect of the means afforded for 
defense and help. Understanding, deliberation, energy, and all the 
powers of the soul and body, are given us to be faithfully and conscien- 
iously used. 

But all this was not now sufficient. Pray and work—“ ora ac labora” 
—is the injunction of the old proverb. Jacob knew from his own expe- 
rience, that all human aid, all natural powers, are nothing, without assist- 
ance from above; that all blessing and all success depend finally on the 
. free grace of Jehovah. He fled for refuge, therefore, under the wings 
of the God of his forefathers, and prayed, with firm confidence in 
his promises, and with an honest heart: “God of my father Abraham, 
God of my father Isaac, O Lord, who saidst to me, Return to thy coun- 
“ry and to thy kindred, and I will deal well with thee; I am less than all 
‘he mercies and all the faithfulness which thou hast shown to thy ser- 
vant; for I had nothing but this staff when I passed over this Jordan, 
and now I am become two bands, Deliver me from the hand of my 
brother, from the hand of Esau, for I fear him lest he should come and 
smite me, the mother with the children. And thou hast said, I will surely 
do thee good and make thy seed as the sand of the sea which can not be 
numbered for multitude.” 

Yet not even with this was Jacob content. The necessity of his heart 
drove him to spend the whole night with God. Then occurred that 
remarkable struggle which our text describes. This occurrence, like the 
vision of the heavenly ladder at Bethel, the temptation and transfigura- 
tion of Christ, and Pauls being transported to the third heaven, belong 
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to those mysterious transactions in which man is carried away to a 
higher sphere of being, and enjoys experiences which far transcend those 
of ordinary life. The sensible forms in which these experiences clothe 
themselves, are of a symbolical character, that is, they are significant in: 
dications of spiritual states and exercises. They may, doubtless, as in 
the case before us, by reason of the close connection between soul and 
body, operate also upon the material frame, and leave their traces in it. 
But the important matter in regard to them, is that which takes place 
within the experience of the soul. 

Holy Seripture, which always itself best understands and interprets 
itself, teaches us that this event is not so much a bodily contest as a 
struggle of the soul with God. The prophet Hosea gives us the key to 
the understanding of the wonderful occurrence, when he says concerning 
Jacob, that “with all his strength he strove with God; yea, he strove 
with the angel and prevailed, for he wept and made supplication to him.” 

We have, therefore, presented to us here, a victorious prayer-strife, 
which let us more closely consider. 

In a certain sense all prayer may be called a struggling with God, as . 
Paul boasts of Epaphras, that “he always struggles for the Colossians in 
prayers,” and calls on the Romans “ to strive together with him in pray- 
ers to God.” But there are cases where this is true in a stricter sense, 
where the powers of darkness encamp around us, and the doors of God’s 
heart seem to be shut fast against us, where heaven must be stormed, so 
to speak, with the most strenuous exertion of all the powers of the soul. 
So did the Saviour strive in the dark night of his agony in Gethsemane, 
even to bloody sweat. So did the great Reformer storm the citadel of 
mercy with the prayer of faith, when his friend and fellow-laborer, and 
with him the hope of the Reformation, lay sick unto death, and all hu- 
man helps refused their aid. So strives many a pious husband and father 
when the dearest heart he has on earth, groans under the pains of a dan- 
gerous sickness. To such extraordinary supplications belongs the prayer 
of Jacob. . 

“ And he remained alone.” This we can easily comprehend. The 
lamentations of wives and children over threatening death, disturbed him 
in his intercourse with God. Gladly, in the depths of its sorrow, does 
the pious heart seek solitude where the tumult of life reaches not, and no 
cold listener interrupts the sighs and supplications which rise to him 
who delivereth out of all troubles. It was night. She spread her black 
wings over the patriarch, she encompassed him with her dismal gloom. 
But night is also the time of longing, of homesickness after the eternal 
fatherland, the time for undisturbed meditation on divine things, . of 
blessed communion with God. The innumerable stars in the firmament 
reminded him of the promise repeatedly given to him and his fathers, of 
alike innumerable posterity. The faithful shepherd and keeper of Israel, 
he sleepeth not nor slumbers; on his arm he who rests, though in the 
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open field, and surrounded by foes, rests safe and blessed. In his pres- 
ence we may well forego the intercourse of men. In the light of his 
countenance, even midnight itself becomes the perfect day. 

While Jacob, in his nocturnal solitude, gave himself up to earnest 
meditation, anxiety, and hopes, “ (here wrestled a man with him.” Who 
is this stranger who so suddenly grasps the helpless patriarch? From 
the expression, “'Then he saw that he prevailed not against him,” we 
might conclude that he was but a weak person. But immediately after- 
ward we are told that he put Jacob’s thigh out of joint; and that indi- 
cates superhuman strength. After the struggle was ended, he gives him 
the name ISRAEL, that is, God’s combatant. Jacob calls the place Pr- 
NIEL, and glories in having seen Gop face to face. Now the mysterious 
antagonist stands with open visor before our eyes; he is no other than 
Jehovah in the form of the Angel of the Covenant. Hence, Hosea says, 
algo, first, that Jacob strove with God, and again that he strove with the 
angel. In various forms, under the old covenant, God thus deigned to 
reveal himself to his servants, according to their needs and their capaci- 
ties for comprehension, until at last he became man, and so entered into 
a personal and perpetual union with our nature, that we might no longer 
need those imperfect methods of revelation. 

The contest endured “ till the break of day.” That was a long prayer; 
can you boast of any thing like it in your own case? I know well, in- 
deed, that the worth of prayer depends not on its length, but on its sub- 
stance; not on its quantity, but on its quality. It is the heathen who 
make many words in prayer, with little feeling in them. The Lord's 
prayer is short, and yet the best which ever rose to heaven. One sigh 
from a deeply agitated heart, one homesick glance toward the hills from 
which cometh our help, one penitent blow on the breast, with the cry, 
“God be merciful to me a poor sinner!” may be much more precious 
in God's eyes, and produce a much more blessed result, than many 
along and most beautifully-worded address to God. But yet there 
are times when we ought to cultivate intercourse with God, for hours 
together, especially under spiritual temptations, before important un- 
dertakings, in connection with momentous changes in the course of 
our life, or with public calamities, such as war, pestilence, famine, con- 
flagrations, and floods, The Psalmist, in a time of heavy affliction ex- 
claims, “O, Lord God of my salvation, I cry out day and night before 
thee.” We read concerning the Saviour, that he spent whole nights 
in prayer to his heavenly Father. Of the first Christians it is said that 
“they continued steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine, and in fellowship, 
and in the breaking of bread, and in prayer.” And the Apostle Paul, 
in the beginning of several of his epistles, assures his readers that he 
always offers for them thanksgiving and supplication; nay, he admon- 
ishes the Thessalonians and all of us, “ Pray without ceasing.” The whole 
life of the Christian ought properly to be a continuous prayer of thanks- 
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giving and petition, a now silent, and now vocal conversation with the 
Most High. What a holy unction would thus be shed over all our 
thoughts, and words, and works, and griefs ! 

But you say, this exceeds the powers of our nature. What! Can you 
not from early morn to latest eve, run and chase after your earthly busi- 
ness and temporal gains? Can you not watch whole nights by the sick 
bed of a friend, or spend them in cheerful conversation? And yet you 
have not the strength to watch even one little hour with the Lord, to 
whom you owe all that you have and all you are! O! if you knew the 
love of Jesus in its length, and breadth, and depth, you would be ashamed 
of your ingratitude and spiritual sloth, and repent of it in sackcloth and 
ashes! O! if you knew the indescribable blessedness of continued, un- 
remitting prayer, reaching on even into eternity, you would seize this 
means of grace with holy zeal, and be astonished at your own folly, that 
you had neglected it so long. 

Let me take you to the dying couch of an old man, long acquainted 
with the privilege of prayer, at his last breath. The blessed man lay sev- 
eral hours with his hands folded on his heart, in blissful contemplation. 
His ear perceived no longer the tones of his friends who would fain give - 
him the last farewell. He caught the triumphant song of the blessed, 
which already saluted him from out the heavenly city of God. His 
eye perceived no more the earthly objects which surrounded him, but, 
full of silent peace, it was directed upward, and saw the angels and 
archangels, and that company which no man can number, full of adora- 
tion, around the throne of the Lamb. More and more widely spread the 
compass ot his prayer, until, beginning with himself and his family, it em- 
braced the whole human race; higher and still higher rose the flight of 
his meditation, quite up to the seat of the triune God ; more and more de- 
voutly trembled his dying lips, and more peacefully, more mildly glanced 
his eye, like the rays of the setting sun. Then the unfettered spirit for- 
sook its dying shell, and on the glorified features rested the exaltation of 
prayer, like a blessed dream. 

& And when he saw that he prevailed not against him.” What! The 
almighty One, who holdeth the world in his right hand, as a ball; who 
commandeth the tempest, and it is still; who calleth to the dead, and 
they rise out of their graves ;—does he not prevail against a man, the 
work of his fingers, a worm of the dust? Yes, believe me, God must 
yield to his children when they rest alone on his promises and his grace. 
He has bound himself by his own word: “I will do thee good ;” “ I de- 
sire not the death of the sinner, but that he should repent and live ;” 
« Call on me in the day of trouble, I will deliver thee, and thou shalt praise 
me;” “ Ask, and it shall be given thee; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you;” “ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name 
I will do it unto you.” Of such, and of all the promises of God and his 
Son, it is said that “they are yea, in him, and in him they are amen.” 
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«He remembereth his covenant forever, the word which he hath prom- 
ised to a thousand generations.” “The word of the Lord is true, and 
what he hath promised, he holdeth sure.” “ The mountains shall depart 
and the hills be removed, but my kindness shall not depart from thee, 
neither shall the covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord, who 
hath mercy on thee.” 

But consider well that this victory over God in believing prayer, comes 
not through one’s own strength, but depends, rather, on the subjugation 
of all selfrighteousness, and on the complete reliance of the soul on the 
free, unmerited grace of our Redeemer. That is what is meant by the 
laming of the hip-joint, in this mysterious contest. “ When he saw that 
he prevailed not against him, he touched the hollow of his thigh, and the 
hollow of Jacob’s thigh was out of joint as he wrestled with him.” The 
hip is, so to speak, the framework on which the body rests, so that when 
it is put out of jomt the man can no longer stand on his own feet, but 
must lean on some other support. Self-love, likewise, and one’s own 
righteousness, are the framework on which the natural life rests, and 
when this is broken down, the sinner hath nothing left but either to 
despair or to support himself on the mercy of God, as on a new founda- 
tion which not all the powers of heaven and earth can shake. Such a 
displacement of the hip is naturally attended with bitter pains, and so 
the soul breaks forth into the new life only through the crushing pangs 
of repentance and shame. Nay, this mortification of the old man in the 
Christian’s life must be daily renewed, until in heaven he has put off his 
earthly covering, and escaped from all temptations to evil. We may 
say that every prayer is a going forth out of self and its merits, and an 
entering into Christ and his merits; a renunciation of all our own power 
in order that the power of God may become mighty; that is to say, in 
the figurative language of our text, an unjointing of the hip. It is the 
peculiarity of the Christian that in his defeat he conguers, in his weakness 
he is strong, and through the gates of death he passes into life, Thus 
our patriarch, after his natural strength was broken, became only the 
more strong in his soul. For now he clasped the neck of his invisible an- 
tagonist with all his might, so that whoever would overcome him must 
cast that antagonist also to the ground: and who can contend against 
the almighty God ? 

Still another trial now presented itself to Jacob before he gained a 
complete victory, Clinging fast to his antagonist, he lay, with broken 
hip, on the bosom of Jehovah, or of his angel, till the morning broke, 
Then the latter commanded him: “Let me go!” And here another 
question arises: “ Could God really wish that his servant Jacob should 
allow him to depart, and be left to stand again on his own feet, especially 
now when his hip was lamed ?” Certainly not. The demand is, so to 
speak, an artifice of eternal Love, to try the faith of Jacob, and, by try- 
ing, to strengthen it. Often, in the education of his children, does the 
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all-wise God avail himself of this means: thus he tried Abraham when he 
desired of him the offering of his son Isaac, that his unquestioning obe- 
diece might be manifested before all the world; thus the Saviour re- 
pelled -the Syrophenician woman with seeming harshness, that she 
might recognize her unworthiness, and the more pressingly supplicate 
for help; then he himself exclaimed: “O woman, great is thy faith! 
Be it unto thee even as thou wilt!” and her daughter was healed that 
same hour; thus he proved the disciples from Emmaus on the day of his 
resurrection, when in the midst of a comforting conversation, which 
caused their hearts to burn within them for joy, “ he made as if he would 
go further.” The disciples, however, would not be parted from him, but 
constrained him and said: “Tarry with us; for it is toward evening, 
and the day is far spent.” And behold the Lord, who merely designed 
to put their love to the test, “went in to tarry with them,” and brake 
the bread as a token of his gracious presence and indissoluble commu- 
nion with them. 

The patriarch understood this demand perfectly. He had no desire to 
separate from the mysterious stranger. The opening dawn itself, which 
might reveal to him the hostile company of Esau, was a fresh reason for 
cleaving fast to him. “ I will not let thee go except thou bless me I” was © 
the decided answer which he returned to the demand, “Let me go.” 
Welcome to us should be those words of faithful love and of believing 
constancy. Let us refresh ourselves with them, and by them let us feel 
ourselyes put to shame. How soon do we become impatient and dis- 
heartened, and so begin to complain and murmur if, instead of hearing our 
prayer at once, he subjects our faith, even for a little, to the fiery trial. 
Away with this faint faith, this ingratitude, this despicable weakness. 
Let immovable confidence henceforth be the foundation of our prayer : 
And when our own flesh tempts us to sin—when the world, with a 
thousand alluring voices, would lead us astray from the path of heavenly 
blessedness into the broad way of destruction—when the prince of dark- 
ness threatens to let loose against us his most deadly arrows—when the 
waves of affliction, foaming and raging, dash against our souls—then let 
us, from full hearts, utter forth unto the Lord, “I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me. In prosperity and in adversity, in life and in 
death, I will not let thee go, my delight, my joy, my glory, my everlast- 
ing salvation for time and for eternity! No; for naught will I let thee 
go; sooner will I let go honor, estate, fortune, the world, yea, my own 
life, than thee, without whom life were death to me, and heaven itself 
a hell!” 

Now Jacob had reached the height of victory. Such a prayer, God, 
the faithful and true, could not leave unheard: he blessed him then, with 
his spiritual, heavenly blessing, turned aside also the outward danger of 
death, and gave him a new name. His old, unholy name of Jacob 
reminded him of the deception which he had practiced upon Esau and 
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Laban, and was suited to humble him. Now, however, when he had 
triumphed, not only over man, but from God also had wrested his bless- 
ing in prayer, he received the honorable title, Israel, that is, God’s com- 
batant, With this, at the same time, was laid on him the duty of 
contending evermore for God’s honor against all his enemies. 

And that, my friends, is our calling also on the earth. Our souls ought 
to strive with the Lord, in tears of bitter penitence, and with the glow- 
ing earnestness of faith, till he turns toward us his reconciled counte- 
nance, and blesses us in Jesus Christ, his dear Son. Then, when we 
shall have prevailed with God, what enemy could stand against us? 
After such a victory, every other victory would be sure. Strive, there- 
fore, with the weapons of the Spirit, of the word, and of prayer, under 
the banner of Christ, having on the shield of faith and the helmet of 
hope, against the flesh, the world, and Satan, and rest not nor tire in the 
holy warfare, until every enemy lies prostrate at your feet. To you also 
a new name is given, which shines in indelible characters in the Book of 
Life. God’s power will lead you from contest to contest, but also from 
victory to victory, and, finally, will give you the great universal triumph, 
and wreathe your brow with the conqueror’s crown of eternal life. 
There is no more sublime spectacle on earth than that of a soul striving in 
prayer with the covenant-keeping God. The angels in heaven rejoice in 
the sight, and cry aloud over the head of the suppliant: “ Behold he 
prayeth! Behold he striveth! Behold he prevaileth! and instead of a 
Jacob has become an Israel!” 

Places where we have experienced a gracious visitation from God, be- 
come to us exceedingly precious. We would fain set up there a grateful 
monument, of our Ebenezer, or give the spot aname which might tell 
even to future generations and centuries, the goodness of the Lord, and 
awaken in him holy feelings of reverence and thanksgiving. Thus, 
Jacob named the place on the north bank of the Jabbok, Peniel, that is, 
God’s countenance, “for I have seen God face to face, and my soul is 
preserved.” Yes, his soul was preserved from all fear and faintness, 
from all unbelief and doubt, preserved unto vigorous soundness of his 
eternal life. What a blessing to behold the face of God! This is prom- 
ised to us, also, if we, like Jacob, maintain the fight of faith and prayer. 
Now, indeed, “we see only through a glass, darkly, then face to face, 
Now we know in part, but then shall we know even as we are known.” 
Yes, we shal! see him as he is, our faithful God and Lord revealed in the 
flesh. Who can describe our blessedness when we shall see him whose 
heart, through infinite love, was broken for us in death; when we clasp 
that hand of his which once for our own sin’s sake, was outstretched and 
pierced on the cross of Golgotha, when his transfigured countenance 
recognizes us as his own, and kindly smiles upon us; when his pure lips, 
from which flow only the words which “ are spirit and life,” shall call out 
to us, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
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for you from before the foundation of the world.” Here the pen drops 
from our hand, and no artist is able to depict this bliss. “Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what 
God hath prepared for them that love him.” 

On the wings of faith we have raised ourselves above the bounds of 
time and space, we have caught a glimpse through the pearly gates of 
the eternal city of God. There gladly would we rest. Peaceful and 
homelike is it to us on these pure, heavenly heights. 

But the end of our text assures us that we are yet on the earth and 
surrounded by the tumult of strife. “And as he passed over Peniel, the 
sun rose upon him, and he limped on his thigh.” But could such be the 
end of this glorious contest? Be not alarmed! The limping was a nat- 
ural consequence of the dislocation, and even this consequence was not 
without a deep signification for which we must praise God. After even 
the most glorious experiences of faith we remain still, so long as we walk 
on earth, poor, sinful, and fragile creatures, and this we ought never to 
forget, or else the whole blessing with which God has blessed us is lost, 
and becomes converted into a curse. Jacob’s halting, therefore, was 
made to him a lasting admonition to humility and submission, without 
which we can not please God. On the other hand, it was at the same - 
time, a memorial which at every step reminded him of God’s power and 
his great blessing. ‘The feeling of one’s own impotence and that of the 
transcendant power of God go hand in hand; humility and faith are 
inseparably connected. We have an example altogether similar in the 
life of the Apostle Paul. He had been transported, in the spirit, into 
the third heaven, and heard unspeakable words. But lest he should be 
too much exalted through the extraordinary revelations, there was given 
him a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet him, lest he 
should be lifted up. And although he thrice besought the Lord that the 
messenger of Satan might depart from him, still the answer which he 
received was, “ My grace is sufficient for thee ; for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” “ Most gladly, therefore,” the apostle proceeds, 
“will I rather glory in my infirmities that the power of Christ may rest 
upon me. Therefore, I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ's sake ; for when I am 
weak, then am I strong.” | 

In yonder blissful eternity, indeed, all sin and all weakness will fall 
away from us, but the remembrance of them will remain, mingling a 
holy sadness with our felicity, and elevating our gratitude to a higher 
pitch. Therefore, the king of heaven himself bears still on high the 
wounds with which our sins pierced him here below, that we may be 
perpetually mindful with what a precious sacrifice our salvation was pur- 


chased. 
In hallelujahs 


Joy will stream still gushing forth 
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From mighty depths of sadness, and the ransomed sinner 
Never harp will touch, nor sweep a pinion 

Through the starry regions, without shedding 

Holy, thankful tears, and inward trembling 

Of sweet pain, that once in sickness lying, 

He to life was healed through dying. 


In wealthy places 
We shall still our poverty remember, 
Still find our souls scarred by the traces 
Left by sin and death which naught effaces, 


But the same poet adds: 


From earthly sorrow 
Heavenly gratitude new fire will borrow, 
Our passage through death’s dread, dividing river, 
Joy to our eternal life deliver. 


Every Christian has his “thorn in the flesh.” With one, it is poverty; 
with another, it is disease; with another, it is an evil husband or wife; 
with another, disobedient children; with another, persecution; with 
another, anxiety or despondency, or whatever the trials and sorrows may 
be with which God would keep us humble, that we forget not prayer 
nor forsake the fountain of all comfort, all strength, and all wisdom. 
But he tries no one beyond his power, and lays no burden on any one 
without giving him strength likewise to bear it. As Jacob had passed 
by Peniel, “the sun rose upon him.” It lighted and warmed him, and 
showed him the way to the promised land which flows with milk and 
honey. And over us, for our comfort and strength, shines the Sun of 
mercy, shines for us through night and through horror, through depths 
and heights, even through the valley of the shadow of death, at last, 
and onward into a blessed eternity where it will set never more! 
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DISCOURSE X. 
J. H. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, D.D. 


Ts eloquent and distinguished historian and preacher was born in the year 1794, 
on the margin of Lake Leman, Switzerland, where he yet resides. Though a native 
of Geneva, he is, like many of the inhabitants of that “city of refuge,” of French 
origin. His great-grandfather, John Lewis Merle, emigrated, for the sake of his 
religion, from Nismes to Geneva, about the epoch of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, His son, Francis Merle, in the year 1743, married Elizabeth d’Aubigné, a 
daughter of Baron George d’Aubigné, a Protestant nobleman who resided in that 
city, and who was a descendant of the celebrated Chevalier Theodore Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, whose memoirs have been recently published in this country; a faithful . 
but poorly-rewarded adherent of Henry IV., a decided Protestant, a brave cavaler, 
a prolific author; the grandfather of Madame de Maintenon, mistress and wife of 
Louis XIV.; and in his old age was exiled to Geneva for his religion by the un- 
grateful race for whose elevation to the throne of France he had spent twenty long 
years and more in the camp. It is from his paternal grandmother that Dr. Merle 
derives the addition of D’Aubign& to his name. 

His immediate progenitor was Aimé Robert Merle d’Aubigné, born in 1755, the 
father of three sons, the oldest and youngest of whom are respectable merchants. 
He was educated at the Academy, or University, as it is somtimes called, of his na- 
tive city, and was designed for the ministry of the Protestant Church. He was led 
to embrace evangelical sentiments while a theological student, mainly through the 
influence of Mr. Haldane, of Scotland, while residing temporarily at Geneva. Having 
finished his studies at Geneva, M. Merle went to Berlin to hear the lectures of the 
late distinguished Neander, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
that city. Itwas while on a visit to Wartburg castle, the scene of Luther's captivity, 
that he resolved to write the “ History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century.” 
For several years he was pastor of a French church in Hamburg, and for a longer 
period occupied a similar position in Brussels, where he was the favorite court 
preacher of the late king of Holland, who resided much of his time in that city, from 
1815 to 1830. In the summer of 1830, M. Merle returned to his native city, where, 
upon the founding of the new theological school by the “Evangelical Society of 
Geneva,” he was appointed Professor of Church History, a post which he has held 
and adorned ever since. “We had the pleasure,” says the Rev. Dr. Turnbull, “a 
few years ago, of meeting Dr. Merle, at his residence in Geneva, and at the house 
of Colonel Tronchin, on the south-western shore of the lake. He is a noble-looking 
man, with much dignity and affability of manner. He has the appearance of robust 
health, although, like most other hard students, he frequently suffers from indispo- 
sition. His complexior is dark, and somewhat florid; his hair black and massive ; 
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forehead broad and capacious; eyes dark and piercing, overshadowed with immense 
bushy eyebrows, and his whole countenance indicative of intelligence, decision, and 
energy. He speaks with rapidity and force, much in the style that he writes, evin- 
cing great enthusiasm and imagination. Intermingled with all this, is a vem of so- 
briety, discrimination, and good sense, exceedingly racy and refreshing. Occasion- 
ally, he seems dogmatic, and almost intolerant; but this arises from the clearness 
and decision of his views, the depth and fervor of his feelings. In his family, and 
among his friends, he is distinguished by his amenity and kindness. Simple-hearted 
as a child, he loves his home and his kindred, and takes great delight in long ram- 
bles and tours among the mountains. His family is large and interesting; and one 
ofthe most pleasing sights that one sees, on entering his house, are the caps, hats, 
and playthings of the children, hanging in the hall, surmounted by a large and well- 
used map of the United States.” 

“Tt may be added,” says Dr. Turnbull, “ that Dr. Merle is as much distinguished 
for the depth of his piety as the splendor of his talents. He is a truly humble, 
spiritual man, His creed is decidedly Calvinistic. He dwells, with intense relish, 
on the strong and often picturesque and eloquent lauguage of the old Reformers, 
and rejoices in their stern and honest advocacy of the grand doctrine of justification 
by faith alone, the test, as Luther said, of a standing or a falling church.” 

His first publication consisted of a volume of sermons, printed at Hamburg. He 
next entered upon his great work, “ The History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century.” This work has had an immense circulation, especially in Great Britain 
and the United States. It is remarkable for vivacity, and vigor, and the several 
qualities of an eloquent style, as well as for its historic treasures. M. Merle is also 
the author of several volumes of less importance, a “ Life of Cromwell,” “ Germany, 
Scotland, and England,” and many sermons and addresses, of which an interesting 
collection has been translated into English by the Rev. Charles W. Baird, and pub- 
lished in New York by the Harpers. It is remarkable that one descendant of the 
great Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigné, Madame de Maintenon, should have done so 
much to destroy the Reformation, and that another, at this distant day, should do so 
much to vindicate and extend it. 

The style of Dr. Merle is vivacious and brilliant. His writings generally glow 
with life, and sparkle with picturesque beauties, fine conceptions, and striking 
expressions. The following has the reputation of being the ablest of his published 
discourses. It was delivered at the opening of the session of the Theological Seminary, 
in October, 1842, and is aimed principally against the innovations of Oxford and 
Rome, Its very great length, as originally delivered, has made it necessary to 
drop some of its more local allusions and extended citations; but the train of 
remark is carefully kept unbroken. It may be added that the portrait here pre- 
sented, is the only authentic one ever published in America. It has been engraved 
from a picture in the possession of his son, W. Oswald Merle d’Aubigné, a resident 
in this country, and under his own supervision. It is pronounced to be exceedingly 
life-like and expressive. 
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“To the law and to the testimony.”— By grace ye are saved.”—"“ Born of the Spirit.” 
—IsAIAH, viii. 20; Epu., ii. 5; JOHN, iii. 6. 


THERE are three principles which form the essence of Christianity. 
The first is what we may call its formal principle, because it is the 
means by which this system is formed or constituted ; the second is what 
may be called the material principle, because it is the very doctrine 
which constitutes this religious system ; the third I call the personal or 
moral principle, because it concerns the application of Christianity to 
the soul of each individual. 

The formal principle of Christianity is expressed in few words: THE 
Worp or Gop ONLY. 

That is to say, the Christian receives the knowledge of the truth only 
by the word of God, and admits of no other source of religious knowl- 
edge. 

The material principle of Christianity is expressed with equal brevity: 
THE GRACE OF CHRIST ONLY. 

That is to say, the Christiar receives salvation only by the grace of 
Christ, and recognizes no other meritorious cause of eternal life. 

The personal principle of Christianity may be expressed in the most 
simple terms: THE Work OF THE SPIRIT ONLY, 

'That is to say, there must be in each soul that is saved, a moral and 
individual work of regeneration wrought by the Spirit of God, and not 
by the simple concurrence of the church,* and the magic influence of 
certain ceremonies. 

Recall constantly to your minds these three simpie truths: The word 
of God oxtx. The grace of Christ ONLY. The work of the Spirit ONLY ; 
and they will truly be “a lamp to your feet and a light to your paths.” 

These are the three great beacons which the Holy Spirit has erected 
in the church. Their effulgence should spread from one end of the 
world to the other. So long as they shine, the church walks in the 
light ; as soon as they shall become extinct, or even obscured, darkness, 
like that of Egypt, will settle upon Christendom. As Luther said, 
«With them the church stands, and without them the church falls.” 
Let us consider them. 

I. The formal principle of evangelical Christianity is this: THE Wor» 


oF Gop ONLY. 
He who would know and possess the truth, in order to be saved, 
ought to study that revelation of God which is contained in the sacred 


* The words which are used in the French are adjunction de l'Eglise ; and are employed 
to express that additional or concurrent influence which the church is believed by the 
Puseyites to exert in regeneration by her ministration. 
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Scriptures, and to reject every thir.z which is a mere human addition— 
every thing which, as the work of man, may be justly suspected of being 
impressed with a deplorable mixture of error. There is only one source 
at which the Christian quenches his thirst; it is that stream, clear, 
limpid, perfectly pure, which flows from the throne of God. He turns 
away from every other fountain which flows parallel with it, or which 
would fain mingle itself with it; for he knows that on account of the 
source whence these streams issue, they all contain troubled, unwhole- 
some, perhaps deadly waters. The sole, the ancient, the eternal stream, 
is Gop; the new, ephemeral, failing stream, is Man; and we will quench 
our thirst but in God alone. God is, in our view, so full of sovereign 
majesty, that we would regard as an outrage, and even as impiety, the 
attempt to put any thing by the side of his word. 

But this is what the authors of the novelties of Oxford are doing. 
“The Scriptures,” say they, in the Tracts for the Times, “are evidently 
not, according to the principles of the Church of England, the rule of 
faith. The doctrine or message of the gospel is but indirectly presented 
in the Scriptures, and in an obscure and concealed manner.” “ Catholic 
tradition,” says one of the two principal chiefs of the school, “is a divine 
informer in religious things ; it is the unwritten word. These two things 
(the Bible and Catholic traditions) together form a united rule of faith. 
Catholic tradition is a divine source of knowledge in all things relating 
to faith. The Scriptures are only the document of ultimate appeal; 
Catholic tradition is the authoritative teacher.” “Tradition is infallible,” 
says another divine ; “the unwritten word of God, of necessity demands 
of usthe same respect which his written word does, and precisely for 
the same reason, because it is his word.” “We demand that the whole 
of the Catholic traditions should be taught,” says a third. 


Such is one of the most pestiferous errors which can be disseminated 
in the church. Whence have Rome and Oxford derived it? Certainly 
the respect which we entertain for the incontestable learning of these 
divines shall not prevent our saying that this error can come from no 
other source than the natural aversion of the heart of fallen man. for 
every thing that the Scriptures teach. It can be nothing else than a de- 
praved will which leads man to put the sacred Scriptures aside. Men 
first abandon the fountain of living waters, and then hew for themselves, 
here and there, cisterns which will hold no water. This isa truth which 
the history of every church teaches in its successive falls and errors, as 
well as that of every soul in particular. The theologians of Oxford only 
follow in the way of all flesh. 

Behold, then, two established authorities by the side of each other— 
the Bible and tradition. We do not hesitate as to what we have to do. 

“To THE Law AND TO THE TESTIMONY!” we cry with the prophet ; 
“if they speak not according to his word, it is because there is no light 
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in them; and behold trouble and darkness, dimness of anguish; and 
they shall be driven to darkness.” We reject tradition, as it is a species 
of rationalism which introduces for a rule in Christian doctrine, not the 
human reason of the present time, but the human reason of times past. 
We declare, with the churches of the Reformation in their symbolical 
writings (confessions of faith), that “the sacred Scriptures are the only 
judge, the only rule of faith; that it is to them, as to a touchstone, 
that all dogmas ought to be brought; that it is by them that the gues- 
tion should be decided, whether they are pious or impious, true or false.” 
Without doubt there was originally an oral tradition which was pure; 
it was the instructions given by the apostles themselves, before the sacred 
writings of the New Testament existed. However, even then, the 
apostle and the evangelist, Peter and Barnabas, could not walk up- 
rightly, and, conseguently, stumbled in their words. The divinely 
inspired Seriptures alone are infallible; the word of the Lord endureth 
forever. But, however pure oral instruction may have been at the time 
that the apostles guitted the earth, that tradition was necessarily exposed 
in this world of sin, to be gradually defaced, polluted and corrupted. It 
is for this cause that the Evangelical church honors and adores, with 
gratitude and humility, the gracious good pleasure of the Saviour, in 
virtue of which, that pure, primitive type, that first, apostolic tradition, in 
all its purity, has been rendered permanent by being written, by the Spirit 
of God himself, in our sacred books, for all coming time. And now it 
finds in those writings, as we have just heard, the divine touchstone 
which it employs for the purpose of trying all the traditions of men. 
Nor does it establish, concurrently, as do the doctors of Oxford, and 
the Council of Trent, the tradition which is written and the tradition 
which is oral; but it decidedly renders the latter subordinate to the 
former, because one can not be sure that this oral tradition is only and 
truly the apostolical tradition, such as it was in its primitive purity. 
'The knowledge of true Christianity, says the Protestant church, flows 
only from one source, namely, from the holy Scriptures, or, if you will, 
from the apostolic tradition, such as we find it contained in the writings 
of the New Testament. The apostles of Jesus Christ—Peter, Paul, John, — 
Matthew, James—perform their functions in the church to-day ; no one 
has the need nor the power to take their place. They perform their 
functions at Jerusalem, at Geneva, at Corinth, at Berlin, at Paris; they 
bear testimony in Oxford and in Rome itself. They preach, even to the 
ends of the world, the remission of sins and the conversion of the soul in 
the name of the Saviour; they announce the resurrection of the crucified 
to every creature; they loose and they retain sins; they lay the founda- 
tion of the house of God, and they build it; they teach the missionaries 
and the ministers of the gospel; they regulate the order of the church, 
and presidein synods which would be Christian. They do all this by 
the written word. which they have left us; or, rather, Christ—Christ 
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himself—does it by that word, since it is the word of Christ, rather than 
the word of Paul, of Peter, or of James. “Go ye, therefore, and teach 
all nations: lo! I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 

Without doubt, as to the number of their words, the apostles spoke 
more than they wrote: but as to the substance, they said nothing more 
than what they have left us in their divine books. And if they had, in 
substance, taught otherwise, or more explicitly than they did by their 
writings, no one could at this day be able to report to us, with assurance, 
even one syllable of these instructions. If God did not choose to pre- 
serve them in his Bible, no one could come to his aid, and do what God 
himself would not wish to do, and what he would not have done. If, in 
the writings, of more or less doubtful authenticity, of the companions of 
the apostles, or of those fathers who are called apostolical, one should 
find any doctrine of the apostles, it would be necessary, first of all, to put 
it to the test, in comparing it with the certain instructions of the apos- 
tles, that is, with the canon of the Scriptures. 

So much for the tradition of the apostles. Let us pass on from the 
times when they lived to those which succeeded. Let us come to the 
tradition of the divines of the first centuries. That tradition is, without 
doubt, of great value to us; but by the very fact of its being Presbyte. 
rian, Episcopal, or Synodical, it is no longer apostolical. And let us 
suppose (what is not true), that it does not contradict itself; and let us 
suppose that one father does not overthrow what another father has 
established (as is often the case, and Abelard has proved it in his famous 
work entitled the “ Sic et Von”) ; let us suppose, for a moment, that one 
might reduce the tradition of the fathers of the church to a harmony 
similar to that which the apostolical tradition presents: the canon which 
might be obtained thus, could in no manner be placed on, an equality 
with the canon of the apostles. 

Without doubt, we acknowledge that the declarations of Christian 
divines merit our attention, if it be the Holy Spirit which speaks in 
them—that Spirit which is ever living and ever acting in the church. 
But we will not—we absolutely will not—allow ourselves to be bound 
by that which, in this tradition, and in these divines, is only the work of 
man. And how shall we distinguish that which is of God from that 
which is of men, if not by the holy Scriptures? “It remains,” says St. 
Augustine, “that I judge myself according to this only Master, from 
whose judgment I desire not to escape.” The declarations of the doc- 
tors of the church are only the testimonies of the faith which these 
eminent men had in the doctrines of the Scriptures. They show how 
these divines received these doctrines. They may, without doubt, be 
instructive and edifying for us; but there is no authority in them which 
binds us. AI! the divines—Greek, Latin, French, Swiss, German, En- 
glish, American—placed in the presence of the word of God, are only 
disciples who are receiving instruction. Men of primitive days, and men 
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of modern times—we are all alike scholars in that divine School; and in 
the chair of instruction, around which we are humbly assembled, nothing 
appears, nothing exalts itself but the infallible word of God. I perceive 
in that vast auditory, Calvin, Luther, Cranmer, Augustine, Chrysostom, 
Athanasius, Cyprian, by the side of our cotemporaries. We are not 
“ disciples of Cyprian and Ignatius,” as the doctors of Oxford call them- 
selves, but of Jesus Christ. “We do not despise the writings of the 
fathers,” we say, with Calvin; “ but in making use of them, we remem- 
ber always, that ‘all things are ours; that they ought to serve, not 
govern us, and that ‘we, we are Christ's; whom in all things, and with- 
out exception, it behooves us to obey.” 

This the divines of the first centuries are themselves the first to say. 
They claim for themselves no authority, and only wish that the word 
which has taught them may teach us also. “Now that I am old,” says 
Augustine, in his “ Retraetions,” “I do not expect not to be mistaken 
in word, or to be perfect in word; how much less when, being young, 1 
commenced writing.” “ Beware,” says he again, “ of submitting to my 
writings, as if they were canonical Scriptures.” “Do not esteem as 
canonical Scriptures the works of catholic and justly honored men,” 
says he elsewhere. “It is allowed for us, without impeaching the honor 
which is due to them, to reject those things in their writings, should we 
find such in them, which are contrary to the truth. I regard the writ- 
ings of others as I would have others regard mine.” “ All that has been 
said since the times of the apostles, ought to be disregarded,” says 
Jerome, “and can possess no authority. However holy, however 
learned, a man may be, who comes after the apostles, let him have no 
authority.” 

“ Neither antiquity, nor custom,” says the Confession of the Reformed 
Church of France, “ought to be arrayed in opposition to the holy 
Scriptures; on the contrary, all things ought to be examined, regulated, 
and reformed according to them.” And the Confession ‚of the English 
Church even says, the doctors of Oxford to the contrary notwithstanding : 
“The holy Scriptures contain all that is necessary to salvation; so that 
all that is not found in them, all that can not be proved by them, can not 
be required of any one as an article of faith, or as necessary to salvation.” 

Thus the evangelical divines of our times give the hand to the reform- 
ers, the reformers to the fathers, the fathers to the apostles; and thus, 
forming, as it were, a golden chain, the whole church of all ages, and of 
all people, sings as with one voice to the God of Truth, that hymn of 


one of our greatest poets: f 


“ Speak thou unto my heart; and let no sage's word, 
No teacher, thee beside, explain to me thy law ; 
Let every soul, before thy holy presence, Lord, 
Bow down in silent awe, 
. And let thy voice be heard % 
9 
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What, then, is tradition? It is the testimony of history. 

There is a historical testimony for the facts of Christian history, as 
well as for those of any other history. We admit that testimony; only 
we would discuss it and examine it, as we would all other testimony. 
The heresy of Rome and of Oxford—and it is that which distinguishes 
them from us—consists in the fact that they attribute the same infal- 
libility to this testimony as to Scripture itself. - 

Although we receive the testimony of history as far as it is true, as 
for example, when it relates to the collection of the writings of the apos- 
tles; it by no means results from this, that we should receive this testi- 
mony on subjects which are false, as, for instance, on the adoration of 
Mary, or the celibacy of the priests. The Bible is the faith—holy, 
authoritative, and truly ancient—of the child of God. Human tradition 
springs from the love of novelties, and is the faith of ignorance, of snper- 
stition, and of a credulous puerility. How deplorable, yet instructive, to 
see the doctors of a church, which is called to the glorious liberty of the 
children of God, and which reposes only on God and his word, place 
themselves under the bondage of human ordinances! And how loudly 
does that example cry to us: “Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 

All those errors which we are combating come from a misunderstand- 
ing of truths. We, too, believe in the attributes of the church of which 
they speak so much; but we believe in them according to the meaning 
which God attaches to it, and our opponents believe in them according 
to that which men attach to it. Yes, there is one holy Catholic church ; 
but it is, as the apostle says, “the general assembly and church of the 
first-born, whose names are written in heaven.” Unity, as well as holi- 
ness, appertains to the invisible church. It behooves us, without doubt, 
to pray that the visible church should advance daily in the possession of 
these heavenly attributes; but neither rigorous unity nor universal holi- 
ness is a perfection essential to its existence, or a sine gua non. To say 
that the visible church must absolutely be composed of saints only, is 
the error of the Donatists and fanatics of all ages. So, also, to say that 
the visible church must of necessity be externally one, is the corres- 
ponding error of Rome, of Oxford, and of formalists of all times. Let 
us guard against preferring the external hierarchy, which consists in 
certain human forms, to that internal hierarchy which is the kingdom 
of God itself. Let us not suffer the form, which passes away, to deter- 
mine the essence of the church; but let us, on the contrary, make the 
essence of the church, to wit, the Christian life, which emanates from 
the word and Spirit of God, change and renew the form. The Jorm has 
killed the substance. Here is the whole history of the Papacy and of 
false Catholicism, The substance verifies the form. Here is the whole 
history of evangelical Christianity and of the true Catholic church of 
Jesus Christ. 
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Yes, I admit it; the church is the judge of controversies—judex con- 
t'oversiarum. But what is the church? It is not the clergy, it is not 
the councils; still less is it the Pope. It is the Christian people ; it is the 
faithful. “Prove all things; hold fast that which is good,” is said to 
the children of God, and not to some assembly, or to a certain bishop ; 
and it is they who are constituted, on the part of God, judges of con- 
troversies. If animals have the instinct which leads them not to eat that 
which is injurious to them, we can not do less than allow to the Christian 
this instinct, or, rather, this intelligence, which emanates from the virtue 
of the Holy Spirit. Every Christian (the word of God declares it) is 
called upon to reject “every spirit that confesses not that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh.” And this is what is essentially meant when it is 
said that the church is the judge of controversies. 

Yes, I believe and confess that there is an authority in the church, 
and that without that authority the church can not stand. But where 
is it to be found ? Is it with him, whoever he may be, who has the external 
consecration, whether he possess theological gifts or not, whether he has 
received grace and justification or not? Rome herself does not yet 
pretend that orders save and sanctify. Must, then, the children of God 
go, in many cases, to ask a decision, in things relating to faith, of the 
children of this world? What! a bishop, from the moment he is seated 
in his chair, although he may be, perhaps, destitute of science, destitute 
of the Spirit of God, and although he may, perhaps, have the world and 
hell in his heart, as had Borgia and so many other bishops, shall he have 
authority in the assembly of the saints, and do his lips possess al- 
ways the wisdom and the truth necessary for the church? No. The 
idea of a knowledge of God, true, but at the same time destitute of 
holiness, is a gross supernaturalism. “ Sanctify them through the 
truth,” says Jesus.. There is an authority in the church, but that 
authority is wholly in the word of God. It is not a man, nor a minis- 
ter, nor a bishop, descended from Gregory, from Chrysostom, from 
Augustine, or from Irenzeus, who has authority over the soul. It is not 
with a power so contemptible as that which comes from those men that 
we, the ministers of God, go forth into the world. It is elsewhere than 
in that episcopal succession, that we seek that which gives authority to 
our ministry and validity to our sacraments. 

Rejecting these deplorable innovations, we appeal from them to the 
ancient, sovereign, and divine authority of the word of the Lord. The 
question which we would ask of the man who would inform himself 
concerning eternal things, is that which we receive from Jesus himself: 
« What is written in the law, and how readest thou?” What we say 
to rebellious spirits is what Abraham said from heaven to the rich man: 
«Yon have Moses and the prophets; hear them.” That which we ask 
of all is to imitate the Bereans, who “searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so.” “We ought to obey God rather than 
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men,” even the most excellent of men. Behold the true authority, the 
true hierarchy, the true polity! The churches which are made by mén 
possess human authority—this is natural—but the church of God pos- 
sesses the authority of God, and she will not receive it from others. 


Such is the formal prineiple of Christianity. 


II. Let us come now to its material principle, that is to say, to the 
body, the very substance of religion. We have announced it in these 
terms: THE GRACE OF CHRIST ONLY. 

“Ye are saved by grace, through faith,” says the Scripture, “and 
that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God, not of works, lest any man 
should boast.” 

Evangelical Christianity not only seeks complete salvation in Christ, 
but seeks it in Christ only ; thus excluding, as a cause of salvation, all 
human works, all merit, all co-operation of man or of the church. 
There is nothing, absolutely nothing, upon which we can build the hope 
of our salvation, but the free and unmerited grace of God, which is 
given to us in Christ, and communicated to us by faith. 

Now, this second great foundation of evangelical Christianity is like- 
wise overthrown by the modern ecclesiastical Catholicism. The school 
of Oxford pretends, with Rome and the Council of Trent, “ that justifi- 
cation is the indwelling in us of God the Father and of the incarnate 
word, by the Holy Spirit, and that the two acts, distinguished from each 
other by the Bible and our theologians, form only one.” What then ? 
1. God remits to the sinner the penalty of sin; he absolves him; he 
pardons him. 2. He delivers him from sin itself; he renews him; he 
sanctifies him. 

Are not these two different things? Would not the pardon of sin, 
on the part of God, be just nothing at all? Would it not be simply 
an image of sanctification? Or should we say that the pardon which is 
granted to faith, and which produces in the heart the sentiment of re- 
conciliation, of adoption, and of peace, is something too external to be 
taken into account ? 

Such is the grand difference between us and the Oxford school. We 
believe in sanctification through justification, and the Oxford school 
believes in justification through sanctification. With us justification is 
the cause, and sanctification is the effect. With these doctors, on the 
contrary, sanctification is the cause, and justification the effect, And 
these are not things indifferent, and vain distinctions. They are the sic 
and the non ; the yes and the no. While our creed establishes in all 
their rights these two works, the creed of Oxford compromises and an- 
nihilates them both. Justification exists no more, if it depends on man’s 
sanctification, and not on the grace of God: for “the heavens,” says 
the Scripture, “are not clean in his sight,” “and his eyes are too pure 
to behold iniquity ;” but, on the other hand, sanctification itself can 
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not be accomplished; for how could you expect the effect to be pro- 
duced, when you begin by taking away the cause? “ Herein is love,” 
says St. John, “not that we loved God, but that he loved us; we love 
him, because he first loved us.” If I might use a vulgar expression, I 
should say that Oxford, puts the cart before the horse, in placing sanc- 
tification before justification. In this way neither the cart nor the horse 
will advance. In order that the work should go on, it is necessary that 
that which draws should be placed before that which is drawn. There 
is not a system more contrary to true sanctification than that; and, to 
employ the language of the British Critic, there is not, consequently, a 
system more monstrous and immoral. What! shall your justification 
depend, not upon the work which Christ accomplished on the cross, but 
upon that which is accomplished in your hearts ? Is it, not to Christ, to 
his grace, that you ought to look in order to be justified, but to your- 
selves, to the righteousness which is in you, to your spiritual gifts ? 

From this, result two great evils. Either you will deceive yourselves, 
in believing that there is a work in you sufficiently good to justify you 
before God; and then you will be inflated with pride, that pride which 
the Scriptures say “ goeth before a fall ;” or you will not deceive your- 
selves ; you will see, as the Saviour says, that you are poor, and wretched, ~ 
and blind, and naked ; and then you will fall into despair. The heights 
of pride, and the depths of depair ; such are the alternatives which the 
doctrine of Oxford and of Rome bequeaths to us. 

The Christian doctrine, on the contrary, places man in perfect humil- 
ity, for it is another who justifies him ; and yet it gives him abundant 
peace, for his justification—a fruit of the “ righteousness of God”—is 
complete, assured, eternal. 


III. Finally, we define the personal or moral principle of Christianity 
We have announced it in these words, THE WORK OF THE SPIRIT ONLY. 

Christianity is an individual work ; the grace of God converts soul by 
soul. Each soul is a world, in which a creation peculiar to itself must 
be accomplished. The church is but the assembly of all the souls in 
whom this work is wrought, and who are now united because they have 
but “one Spirit, one Lord, one Father.” 

And what is the nature of this work? It is essentially moral. Chris- 
tianity operates upon the will of man and changes it. Conversion comes 
from the action of the Spirit of God, and not from the magic action of 
certain ceremonies, which, rendering faith on the part of man vain and 
useless, would regenerate him by their own inherent virtue. “In Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but 
[to be] a new creature ;” “ If through the Spirit ye do mortify the deeds 
of the body, ye shall live.” 

Now, the Oxford divines, although there is a great difference among 
them on this point, as well as some others (going by no means as far as 
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others), put immense obstacles in the way of this individual regeneration. 
Nothing inspires them with greater repugnance than Christian individu- 
alism. They proceed by synthesis, not by analysis. They do not set out 
with the prineiple laid dewn by the Saviour: “Except a man be born 
again, he can not see the kingdom God ;” but they set out with the op- 
posite principle: “ All those who have participated in the ordinances of 
the church are born again.” And while the Saviour, in all his discourses, 
excites the efforts of each individual, saying, “ Seek, ask, knock, 
strive to enter in at the strait gate: it is only the violent who take it 
by force ;” the Oxford divines say, on the contrary, “ The idea of obtain- 
ing religious truth ourselves, and by our private inquiry, whether by 
reading, or by thinking, or by studying the Scriptures, or other books ; 
... is no where authorized in the Scriptures. The great question which 
ought to be placed before every mind, is this: “ What voice should be 
heard like that of the holy Catholic and Apostolic church ?”* 

And how shall this individual regeneration by the Holy Spirit be 
accomplished, since the first task of Puseyism is to say to all, that it is 
already accomplished; that all who have been baptized have thereby 
been rendered partakers of the divine nature ; and that to preach con- 
version again to them is contrary to the truth? “It is baptism and not 
faith,” says one of these divines, “ that is the primary instrument of jus- 
tification ;»f. and we know that with them justification and conversion 
are one and the same work. To prevent the wretched from escaping 
from the miserable state in which they are, would not the best means be 
to persuade a poor man that he possesses a large fortune, or an ignorant 
man that he has great science, or a sick man that he has perfect health ? 
The evil one could not invent a stratagem more fit to prevent conversion 
than this idea, that all men who have been baptized by water are regen- 
erated. 

Still more, these doctors extend to the holy supper this same magic 
virtue. “It is now almost universally believed,” say they, in speaking 
of their church, “that God communicates grace only through faith, 
prayer, spiritual contemplation, communion with God: while it is the 
church and her sacraments which are the ordained, direct, visible means 
for conveying to the soul that which is invisible and supernatural. It is 
said, for example, that to administer the supper to infants, to dying per- 
sons apparently deprived of their senses, however pious they may have 
been, is a superstition; and yet these practices are sanctioned by 
authority. The essence of the sectarian doctrine is to consider faith, and 
not the sacraments, as the means of justification, and other evangelical 
gifts.” 

What then? Shall a child who does not possess reason, and does not 
even know how to speak; shall a sick man whom the approach of death 
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has deprived of perception and intelligence, receive grace purely by ex- 
ternal application of the sacraments? Have the will, the affections of the 
heart, no need to betouched in order that man may be sanctified ? What 
a degradation of man, and of the religion of Jesus Christ! Is there a 
great difference between such ceremonies and the mummeries and charms 
of the debased Hindoos, or of the African savages! 

If the first error of Oxford deprives the church of light, if the second 
deprives her of salvation, the third deprives her of all real sanctification. 
Without doubt, we believe that the sacraments are means of grace ; but 
they are only so when faith accompanies their use. To put faith and the 
sacraments in opposition, as the Oxford doctors do, is to annihilate the 
efficacy of the sacraments themselves. 

The church will rise up against such fatal errors. There is a work 
of renovation which must be wrought in man, a personal or individual 
work ; and it is God who performs it. “ A new heart,” saith the Lord, 
« will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you.” By what right 
would they thus put the church in the place of God, and establish her 
clergy as the dispensers of divine life oe Syr 

I repeat again, in closing, the three great principles of Christianity are 
these: The word of God ontx ; The grace of God onuy; The work of. 
the Spirit ONLY. 5 

I come now to ask you henceforth to apply to yourselves more and 
more these principles, and let them reign supremely over your hearts 
and lives. 

And why? Because every thing that places our souls in immediate 
communication with God is salutary, and every thing that interposes be- 
tween God and our souls is injurious and ruinous. If a thick cloud 
should pass between you and the sun, you would no longer feel its genial 
warmth, and might, perhaps, be seized with a chill. So if you place be- 
_tween yourselves and the word of God the tradition and authority of the 
church, you will no longer have to do with the word of God, that is to 
say, with a divine, and, conseguently, a powerful and perfect instrument, 
but with the word of man; that is to say, with a human, and, conse- 
guently, a weak and defective instrument ; it will have lost that power 
which translates from darkness to light. 

Or, if you place before the grace of God and yourselves the ordinances 
of the church, the episcopal priesthood, the dispositions of the heart, 
works, grace will then be no more grace, as St. Paul says. The instru- 
ment of God will have been broken, and we shall no longer be able to 
say, that “ charity proceeds from faith unfeigned,” that “ faith worketh 
by love,” “that our souls are purified in obeying the truth,” “ that Christ 
dwells in our hearts by faith.” 2 

Man always seeks to return, in some way or other, to a human salva- 
tion; this is the source of the innovations of Rome and of Oxford. The 
substitution of the church for Jesus Christ, is that which essentially char- 
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acterizes these opinions. It is no longer Christ who enlightens, Christ 
who saves, Christ who forgives, Christ who commands, Christ who judges; 
it is the church, and always the church, that is to say, an assembly of 
sinful men, as weak and prone to err as ourselves, “They have taken away 
the Lord, and we know not where they have laid him” * * * 

There are two ways of destroying Christianity: one is to deny it, the 
other to displace it. To put the church above Christianity, the hierarchy 
above the word of God; to ask a man, not whether he has received the 
Holy Ghost, but whether he has received baptism from the hands of 
those who are termed successors of the apostles and their delegates ; all 
this may doubtless flatter the pride of the natural man, but is funda- 
mentally opposed to the Bible, and aims a fatal blow at the religion of 
Jesus Christ. If God had intended that Christianity should, like the 
Mosaic system, be chiefly an ecclesiastical, sacerdotal, and hierarchical 
system, he would have ordered and established it in the New Tes- 
tament, as he did in the Old. But there is nothing like this in the New 
Testament. All the declarations of our Lord and of his apostles tend to 
prove that the new religion given to the world, is “ life and spirit,” and 
not a new system of priesthood and ordinances. “ The kingdom of God,” 
saith Jesus, “cometh not with observation ; neither shall they say, ‘ Lo, 
here!’ or, “Lo there! for behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” 
“The kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

Let us, then, attribute a divine institution and a divine authority to 
the essence of the church, but by no means to its form. God has un- 
doubtedly established the ministry of the word and sacraments, that is 
to say, general forms, which are adapted to the universal church ; but it 
is a narrow and dangerous bigotry which would attribute more import- 
ance to the particular forms of each sect than to the spirit of Christianity. 
This evil has long prevailed in the Eastern Church (Greek), and has ren- . 
dered it barren. It is the essence of the Church of Rome, and it is de- 
stroying it. It is endeavoring to insinuate itself into every church; it 
appears in England in the Established Church ; in Germany in the Lu. 
theran, and even in the Reformed and Presbyterian Church. It is that 
mystery of iniquity which already began to work in the time of the apos- 
tles. Let us reject and oppose this deadly principle wherever it is found. 
We are men before we are Swiss, French, English, or German; let us 
also remember that we are also Christians before we are Episcopalians, 
Lutherans, Reformed, or Dissenters. These different forms of the church 
are like the different costumes, different features, and different characters 
of nations ; that which constitutes the man is not found in these accesso- 
ries. We must seek for it in the heart which beats under this exterior, 
in the conscience which is seated there, in the intelligence which shines 
there, in the will which acts there. If we assign more importance to the 
church than to Christianity, to the form than to the life, we shall infallibly 
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reap that which we nave sown; we shall soon have a church composed 
of skeletons, clothed, it may be, in brilliant garments, and ranged, I ad- 
mit, in a most imposing order to the eye, but as cold, stiff, and immov- 
able as a pale legion ofthe dead. If Puseyism (and, unfortunately, some 
of the doctrines which it promulgates are not, in England, confined to 
that school), if Puseyism should make progress in the Established Church, 
it will, in a few years, dry up all its springs of life. The feverish excitement 
which disease at first produces, will soon give place to languor; the 
blood will be congealed, the muscles stiffened, and that church will be 
only a dead body, around which the eagles will gather together. 

All forms, whether papal, patriarchal, episcopal, consistorial, or pres- 
byterian, possess only a human value and authority. Let us not esteem 
the bark above the sap, the body above the soul, the form above the life, 
the visible church above the invisible, the priest above the Holy Spirit. 
Let us hate all sectarian, ecclesiastical, national, or dissenting spirit ; but 
let us love Jesus Christ in all sects, whether ecclesiastical, national, or 
dissenting. The true catholicity which we have lost, and which we must 
seek to recover, is that of “ holding the truth in love” A renovation of 
the church is necessary ; I know it; I feel it; I pray for it from the bot- 
tom of my soul; only let us seek for it in the right way. Forms, eccle- 
siastical constitutions, the organization of churches, are important, very 
important. “But let us seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things will be added unto us.” 

Let us then, be firm and decided in the truth ; and while we love the 
erring, let us boldly attack the error. Let us stand upon the Rock of 
ages—the word of God; and let the vain opinions and state innovations 
which are constantly springing up and dying in the world, break pow- 
erless at our feet. “Two systems of doctrine,” says Dr. Pusey, “ are 
now, and probably for the last time, in conflict : the system of Geneva, 
and the Catholic system.” We accept this definition. One of the men 
who have most powerfully resisted these errors, the Rev. W. Goode, 
seems to think that by the Genevan system, Dr. Pusey intends to desig- 
nate the Unitarian, Pelagian, Latitudinarian system, which has laid waste 
the church, not only in Geneva, but throughout Christendom. “ Ac- 
cording to Romish tactics,” says Mr. Goode, “the adversaries of the 
Oxford school are classed together under the name that will render them 
most odious; they belong, it is said, to the Genevan school. 

Certainly, if the Unitarian school of England and Geneva were called 
upon to struggle with the semi-papal school of Oxford, we should much 
fear the issue. But these divines will meet with other opponents in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, on the continent, and, if need be, even in our 
little and humble Geneva. Yes, we acknowledge that it is the system 
of Geneva which is now struggling with the Catholic system; but it is 
the system of ancient Geneva ; it is the system of Calvin and Beza, the 
system of the gospel and the Reformation. The opprobrium they would 
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cast upon us we receive as an honor. Three centuries ago, Geneva arose 
against Rome; let Geneva now rise against Oxford. “I should like,” 
said one of the Oxford divines, “to see the Patriarch of Constantinople 
and our Archbishop of Canterbury go barefoot to Rome, throw their 
arms round the Pope, kiss him, and not let him go till they had per- 
suaded him to be more reasonable;” that is to say, doubtless, until he had 
extended his hand to them, and ceased to proclaim them heretics and 
schismatics. 

Evangelical Christians of Geneva, England, and all other countries! It 
is not to Rome that you must drag yourselves, “to those seven moun- 
tains, on which the woman sitteth, having a golden cup in her hand, full 
of abominations;” the pilgrimage that you must make is to that excel- 
lent and perfect tabernacle “ not made with hands ;” that “ throne of 
grace, where we find grace to help in time of need.” It is not upon the 
neck of the “man of sin” that you must cast yourselves, covering him 
with your kisses and your tears; but upon the neck of him with whom 
“ Jacob wrestled, until the breaking of the day ;” of him “ who is seated 
at the right hand of God, in the heavenly places, far above all princi- 
pality, and power, and every name that is named, not only in this world, 
but also in that which is to come.” 

Yes, let the children of God in the east and in the west arise; let 
them, understanding the signs of the times, and seeing that the destinies 
of the church depend upon the issue of the present conflicts, conflicts so 
numerous, so different, and so powerful, form a sacred brotherhood, and 
with one heart and one soul, exclaim, as Moses did when the ark set 
forward, “Rise up, Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered, and let 
them that hate thee flee before thee.” 


DISCOURSE XI. 


SR DUC AUSS EN, D D: 


Dr. Gavssen is Professor of Systematic Theology, in connection with Dr. Merle 
D’Aubigné, in the Evangelical School at Geneva. He is a native either of the 
Canton or of the city of Geneva, and about sixty years of age. Educated in his 
native city, he was first settled as pastor in the beautiful rural parish of Santigny. 
This was about the year 1815, when few of the pastors belonging to the Canton 
were decidedly evangelical in their views. It was during his connection with this 
church, according to his own account, that he first became a true Christian. He 
preached with great simplicity and earnestness, and his flock looked up to him with 
much reverence and affection. In his teachings among his parishioners, he became 
dissatisfied with the catechism imposed for instruction by the national church, 
chiefly because it contained no recognition of the fundamental doctrines of the gos- 
pel. On this account, he laid it aside, and began to teach the children and candi- 
dates for communion in his own way, using for a text-book nothing but the sacred 
Scriptures. For this he was arraigned before the “ Venerable Company of Pastors,” 
by whom he was censured, and finally suspended, for a year, from his right to sit in 
the Company. 

But Gaussen, D’Aubigné and others, “in nothing terrified by their adversaries,” 
proceeded yet further, and formed the Evangelical Society of Geneva, established a 
new theological seminary, and took measures to preach the gospel in the city of 
Geneva. In consequence of this, Mr. Gaussen was ejected by the Company of 
Pastors from the church of Santigny, and forbidden to exercise the functions of the 
ministry in any of the churches or chapels of the Canton. A similar interdict was 
laid upon the ministry of Merle D’Aubigné, Galland, and others. But these noble 
and self-denying men rejoiced in their freedom, went forward with their plans, and 
to-day are rejoicing in the progress of truth and liberty, not only in Geneva, but 
throughout the world. 

Dr. Gaussen not only performs the duties of his professorship, but officiates as 
pastor at “ The Oratoire.” Deeply interested in the young, and possessing peculiar 
tact in addressing them, he has taken the children and youth connected with the 
church in “The Oratoire” under his special care; and every Sabbath, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, conducts a catechetical exercise, for their benefit. This ex- 
ercise is attractive, not only to the young, but to their parents and others, being 
frequently attended by citizens and strangers. ; | 

Some particulars as to personal appearance, etc., are thus given by Dr. Turn- 
bull :* “In stature he is rather short, and slightly made, and possesses much dignity 
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and urbanity of manners. His countenance is expressive of great amiableness and 
refinement of character. He is justly esteemed for his fine literary attainments, 
and his profound, but radiant and cheerful piety. No one combines in a higher 
degree manly energy with delicacy and fervor of feeling. He is a great lover of 
nature, and lives in a charming rural retreat, just beyond the city walls, and on the 
way to Ferney, the former residence of Voltaire, commanding a magnificent view 
of the Alps, and the surrounding scenery.” Dr. Cheever, who knows him well, 
says, “His countenance is full of life, frankness, and intelligence. There is a pleas- 
ing combination of energy and suavity in his manners, indicating, perhaps, the 
characteristics of his mind; for he is a man of learning in action, and of solid 
accomplishments gracefully employed. His style is admirable for its united richness 
and vivacity. There is the same interest and life in his conversation as in his writ- 
ings, with the great charm of a simplicity and friendliness of character as open as 
the sun, and a most attractive warmth and enthusiasm of Christian thought and 
feeling. His mind kindles and glows, especially on the preciousness of the word of 
God, the advancing kingdom of the Redeemer, and the nature of the enmity. which 
the church of Christ in Europe must now encounter.” 

The work of Dr. Gaussen, which has gained for him his principal reputation as 
an author, is a very ingenious and able treatise on “ The Inspiration of the Bible.” 
He has also published one or two volumes of discourses. These have been widely 
circulated by the Society for publishing Christian books, stationed at Toulouse, in 
France. They abound in fine thoughts and lively appeals. The style of Gaussen is 
easy and flowing, much resembling that of Fénélon—rather diffuse and redundant, 
but sparkling with a quiet beauty, and often rising to a high degree of eloquence. 

We have met with no discourse that gives a fairer idea of Dr. Gaussen’s preach- 
ing than the one published below. It is translated from his “ Ten Sermons,” 
printed at Toulouse in 1842. A single local allusion at the close is omitted. 


THE FALL OF CHARLES THE TENTH.* 


“Behold, I come quickly ; hold that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.”— 
Rev., ii. ll 


One of the greatest events of history has just happened in our 
sight. It shakes Europe; it astonishes the world; and the fame of it 
will, for a long time, resound to the extremities of the earth. The de- 
scendant of forty kings, the powerful monarch of France, who, but 
within the past week, was seated upon his throne in all the greatness 
of his power, has in the space of four days been overthrown, and three 
generations of kings, with him fallen from this ancient seat, have also 
lost their crown. It is on this occasion that I would have you listen to 
the words of the King of kings: “ Behold, I come quickly ; hold that 
fast which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.” 

God grant that no minister of the gospel should, in this pulpit, turn 

* Preached on the Sunday which followed this event. 
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away religious thought to oceupy your attention with the politics of 
nations, and present a dangerous aliment to the passions, or even to the 
curiosity, of those who listen to him. I have graver interests to recall 
to you, my brethren. I have things much greater and more enduring 
to say to you in this temple; and since the Christian should make it his 
constant study to apply all the events of this life to the teachings of the 
divine word, and the condition of his soul before God, it has seemed to 
me that, without pretending here to ‘judge either of people or of kings, 
we may draw useful reflections from so great a catastrophe. The hand 
of God, in this, appears so manifest, that one may now say, as in the 
revolt of the ten tribes against Rehoboam : “ This thing is done of me,” 
said the Lord ; and I have thought that if the unexpected fall of a great 
prince may be a lesson for kings, it may also be a lesson for each one of 
us. It cries to all, in the exhortation of my text: And thou also, hold 
that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy crown. 

This monarch has fallen by a fault, which some would call imprudence, 
others unfaithfulness; but thou, O my soul! while thou reignest, I 
would say, while thou dost pass through this short life, take care that 
by thy imprudence and unfaithfulness thou dost not lose “thy crown.” 

Thus, by very simple reflections, I will apply to you the text selected 
for this day, in connection with the great event which, doubtless, still 
occupies the thoughts of most of you. 

I will recall to you: 

First. That you, also, have a crown either to acguire or to preserve: 
“Take care that no man take from thee tby crown.” 

Second. That you, also, have received recent and numerous warnings 
to avoid so great an evil: “Behold, I come quickly ; hold that fast 
which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.” 

Third. That you also have an appointed time, a time of trial, a time 
given that your name may be honorably recorded upon the pages of 
that history which is being written in heaven; but the time is short: 
“ Behold,” says the Lord, “ behold, I come quickly.” 

Fourth. Finally, that you, also, to obtain this, have something to do : 
& Hold that fast which thou hast.” 

In a word, my brethren, may the subjects of conversation, which, for 
eight days, have occupied every mind, bring to you useful and holy 
thoughts! May polities recall you to the gospel; the movements of the 
present time to the repose of eternity ; the kingdoms of the earth to 
the kingdom of heaven; and the fall of a powerful monarch to the fall, 
much more dreadful, of a soul cast into the pit of despair—to the solemn 
remembrance of your relation to God, of your rapid course toward the 
invisible world, and of the great end of your existence ! 

Oh, my God! we ask thine assistance upon these warnings of thy 
word and thy providence, that their double lesson may this day be 
blessed to each of ns. 
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I will then commence by recalling to the minds of all who hear me 
the solemn truth, that Jesus Christ having come into the world to gain 
for us the crown of life, it is the duty of each one of you, either to 
obtain it or to preserve it; and, in view of this, I address to every one 
the exhortation of the Lord : “ Oh, let no man take from thee thy erown !” 

A crown, you know, is the emblem of peace and joy, of happiness and 
glory. Now, I am charged by the word of God to announce to you 
here, from the King of kings, the good news of peace and joy, of hap- 
piness and glory. This is the gospel. As long as my ministry among 
you shall endure, it will be my task, as well as my happiness, to repeat 
to you, as often as I enter this pulpit, that though in yourselves you are 
destitute of the favor of God, deprived of his glory, removed, and 
justly removed, far from him, by reason of your transgressions, and the 
alienation from holiness which manifests itself naturally in every heart; 
notwithstanding all this, “ God has so loved the world, that he has 
given his only Son, so that he might save by grace, through faith, all 
those who believe on him; that they shall not perish, but have eternal 
life :” “ For there remaineth a rest to the people of God; and it is thus, 
through his great mercy, God regenerates his elect, in the lively hope 
of obtaining, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and thatfadeth not away, reserved for them in heaven.” 

Then shall he dwell with them; they shall be his people and he will 
be their God. He will console them with his powerful hand; he will 
wipe away all tears from their eyes; death shall be destroyed, and there 
shall be no more mourning, nor crying, nor labor ; for the former things 
shall have passed away, and eternal joy shall rest upon their heads. 

Such is the crown spoken of in our text; the crown which we must 
gain—which, at whatever price, we must keep; the crown which the 
Scripture calls a crown of righteousness, “a crown incorruptible,” “a 
crown of glory,” “a crown of life.” 

It is then righteousness, life, glory, reconciliation with God; it is the 
help of God; it is happiness; it is everlasting consolation; it is joy eter- 
nal in the heavens, 

And this crown is offered to all who now hear me—to the poor as well 
as to the rich, to the rich as to the poor; to the young and to the old; 
to the king and to the peasant. It is the crown which awaited poor 
Lazarus, after a life passed in suffering and beggary. It is the crown 
which was found by the poor widow of Jerusalem after a life of great 
privation. It is the crown received by the humble and gentle Dorcas, 
after a life spent among the poor in the blessed occupations of charity. 
It is the crown which is offered to every one of you, after the passage 
through this life of trial. It is the crown which you should take heed 
not to have lost, when in a few years—in eight, in ten years, who can 
know ? in time, still shorter—you may quit this earth, to pass into that 
unknown eternity. 
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When the subject of a monarch, who, this very week, has, by his own 
fault, lost his crown, again oecurs to you, I intreat each one of you to 
say to himself, in the presence of God: “ And thou, O my soul, how is 
it with thee? Hast thou been careful to make sure to thee the crown 
of life? Art thou more occupied (so it should be), a thousand times 
more oceupied with this concern, than with the occurrences of the year 
with the events of the day, or the passing debates of politics? Hast 
thou considered that “it is a terrible thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God? And hast thou earnestly inquired, ‘what will become of 
thee shouldst thou neglect this great salvation ? ” 

After holding converse with each other on the sad fate of this king— 
fallen from his throne, flying his kingdom, abandoned by all, not know- 
ing where to find an asylum, in which to weep for his crown and his 
glory—I intreat of you to enter into serious communion with yourselves, 
to place before your minds this thought: “What shall be in eternity ? 
What shall soon be the frightful condition of those who lose the crown 
of life, and find themselves cast out into darkness.” J intreat you to ask 
yourselves what, in this approaching eternity, will be the condition of 
an immortal being, who must say: “I might have obtained the crown 
of life, but by my own fault have lost it! I might have been admitted 
to the right hand of God. I might have been happy, happy forever, and 
I have chosen to remain ‘a child of the devil, under wrath; far from 
blessedness, far from my God, with the devil and his angels. ” 

“Tt is then,” said our Lord, “that there will be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth, when you shall see Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, all the just 
and all the prophets, in the kingdom of God, and you yourselves cast 
without!” It is then that “the righteous shall shine as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father.” 

For, after all, what is a kingdom of this world? What is one of these 
crowns for which men sigh, and for which so many efforts, so many 
labors, and, often, so many crimes, procure so little? What is one of 
these crowns, compared to the crown of life? 

Ah! my brethren, to all the wealth of this world, to all the crowns of 
this life, two things are wanting: First. They confer not happiness, be- 
cause they procure no reconciliation with God ; they bestow no holiness ; 
they give no peace; they encircle but too often the brow of an enemy 
to God—loaded with cares, watered with tears; they crown nothing 
but sorrow. 

Secondly. Another thing is wanting: it is duration. Should the pos- 
session of a crown bestow happiness, its continuance might be for thirty 
years; it might be but for three days! After the most glorious reign, 
the crown, the scepter, and the sword repose upon the coffin ; they 
ornament nothing but a corpse! But the crown which I am sent to 
announce, is offered on the part of God, through Jesus Christ ; it is 
offered to the child as well as to the aged; to the poor as to the rich. 
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Ah! that crown is the real one; for that alone bears the characters 
which are wanting to all the crowns upon earth. First, it gives happi- 
ness—it is happiness in itself; it is called by Saint Paul, the “ crown of 
righteousness,” by David, the crown of “grace and compassion,” by a 
prophet, the “ crown of joy ;” and secondly, this crown is immortal ; it 
is in itself a blessed immortality; it is the crown of life, and, by the 
apostles, is called the “incorruptible crown of glory.” 

My brethren, take care, then, that no one take from you this crown. 
This is the first refleetion which I had much at heart that you should 
draw from my subject. 

The second is this: 

That which, without doubt, must aggravate and much embitter the 
pain of the unfortunate monarch of France, and of his family, in view of 
their fall, and of the blood which it has caused to flow, is the numerous 
warnings so vainly received by them during the past year—the last week 
still, and even the day preceding the one which consummated their ruin, 
How often might he have arrested the steps which ruined him, and have 
pursued a career of peace, as one of the most happy and powerful sov- 
ereigns of our age! How often have his honor and happiness been 
placed in his own hands, and he incapable of retaining them! How 
many reflections will come to him in his sad exile, bearing the reproach, 
like that which God formerly addressed to his people: “Thou hast 
destroyed thyself, O Israel !” 

Let us each one apply this example to himself. 

How many times, my brethren, have you been warned by God. On 
how many occasions has he said to you—now; to-day; on this Sabbath- 
day ; at this communion season; on this bed of sickness; in these days 
of mourning—“ Poor child; give me thy heart! Wilt thou not come to 
me that thou mayest have life?” How often in the strength and clear- 
ness of these warnings have they not seemed to say to you, as to Jeru- 
salem, “ Oh, if at least, in this thy day, thou wouldst have listened to the 
things that belonged to thy peace! My people, my people! Oh,if 
thou couldst have listened to me!” How often has it been asked 
whether you were in Christ! How often has it been repeated that there 
is salvation in none other. And with what truth may it be said to you, 
as Paul said to the church at Miletus, “I am pure from the blood of all 
men.” 

Know, then, that the kingdom of God has come nigh to you; that 
you have been warned. Deceive not yourselves; for “God will not be 
mocked.” “That which a man soweth shall he also reap. He that 
soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; and he that sow- 
eth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 

And certainly one of the greatest torments endured by those who, at 
the last day, shall stand at the left hand, will be the thought of all 
these despised warnings, of all these neglected appeals, of all these 
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invitations of divine goodness, received with indifference, and repulsed 
with such carelessness, with even so much contempt. “ Because I have 
called,” said divine Wisdom, “ and ye refused ; I have stretched out my 
hand and no man regarded; but ye have set at nought all my counsel, 
and would none of my reproof: I also will laugh at your calamity: I 
will mock when your fear cometh; for that they hated knowledge, and 
did not choose the fear of the Lord: they would none of my counsel: 
they despised all my reproof. Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of 
their own way, and be filled with their own devices.” 

You, also, have received warnings to avoid the greatest of all miseries 
—the loss of the crown of life, an irreparable misfortune; the ruin of 
your soul—eternal ruin! This is our second reflection. 

The third, is, that with which we would stir up the depths of your 
conscience, whenever the intercourse you hold with each other, this 
week, shall lead you to the subject of that event which, but a few days 
ago, overthrew the son of a long race of kings. 

Like him, you have a time given and determined; a time, after 
which, “ it will be too late,” an extremely short time. ‘ Behold I come,” 
saith the Lord; “behold, I come quickly !” 

There is a reflection which often strikes me in reading the Bible, when, 
in the books of Chronicles, I meet the history of the kings of Israel and 
of Judah. In considering the judgment, which in a few lines the Holy 
Spirit passes upon each of these princes, also the short recital of their 
course upon earth, always ending with these words, so simple, yet so 
solemn: and he died. He walked in the steps of David, to do right; 
and he died. He walked in the ways of Jeroboam, to do evil; then he 
died. Perusing, I say, these short but solemn biographies, I ask myself, 
And if my name had also been written upon this list, what, by the Spirit 
of God, would have been inscribed of me? He walked in the ways of 
; and he died! And in whose ways, O my God? 

And now, my brethren, in presence of this king, who so suddenly has 
ended his reign, put this question to yourselves. You, indeed, bear not 
a scepter, but you have no less a task to fulfill in the sight of God. 
Whatever instrument he has been pleased to put in our hands for his 
service, whether the hoe of the laborer, or the scepter of the king, it is, 
that we may study to glorify him in our short passage through this 
world. O, how important then are the days that flow along so rapidly! 
How solemn to us are the hours! This is the year in which our history 
progresses ; this is the time in which it is written in the book of remem- 
brance kept before God, and the page will soon finish with these inevit- 
able words, “and he died.” 

O ye, who still enjoy a happy and peaceful existence upon earth, 
whom the sun still enlightens with his beams, within whose grasp is life 
eternal, be not, I conjure you, turned away from your high destiny, from 
your everlasting kingdom, from your inheritance in the heavens, by the 
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comparatively puerile events of public affairs, by the movements of na- 
tions, by the noisy waves of the multitude! Ah, of what importance to 
you is this or that kingdom, or its king? Above all, let your concern 
be about the kingdom of heaven, and your eternal interest. Those 
around you are much concerned about the news of the day; let your 
chief inquiry be after the state of your soul. The monarch of France, 
as a king, has just ended his probation, as David, Solomon, Rehoboam, 
and so many others, have ended theirs; as you yourselves soon, bear- 
ing the name of Christians, will end yours. This king had but one 
space of time; that time is passed; you have but one space of time; 
this time will pass. His reign is finished; he can alter nothing, can 
mend nothing; he can take nothing from it, he can add nothing to it. 
All his days, to the last hours of his fall, are registered in the history of 
France, and in the more exact history which is written in heaven. He 
can not revoke a single one of his acts; “the past is engraven upon a 
table of steel with the point of a diamond,” thus speaks Jeremiah. It is 
immutable ; the time of warning is past. Now, it is too late. 

Christians, profit by this reflection ; think of yourselves; take hold upon 
eternal life. Soon your career will be ended ; soon you will be able to 
change nothing, to correct nothing. You will be unable to retrench any 
thing, or to add any thing. See, the Lord cometh! “ Behold, I come 
quickly,” he cries. He will arrive at midnight, the hour most unexpected. 
This time, this day, is for you in the sight of God, as was that at the 
beginning of the last week, the 26th and 27th of July, for the unhappy 
prince whose reign is just ended. This is then a solemn, an inestimable 
time. Think of your soul! Let your history be that of a Christian, 
It is now the time to write it. O let it be well written. Be not enticed 
by the tumult and illusion of visible objects, which will vanish as a 
dream of the morning. For you there is business more pressing, news 
more serious, an event more important than all the revolutions of em- 
pires—the coming of Jesus Christ; the end of time; the beginning of 
eternity; your appearance before the King of kings ; the solemn erection 
in the heavens “of the great white throne upon which the King will 
seat himself, before whom shall fly the heavens and the earth, before 
whom the books shall be opened, and the dead, both great and small, 
shall appear, to be judged according to what is written in these books.” 

This is our third reflection. Jesus Christ will come quickly—the 
time is short—soon it will be too late. “ Behold,” says the Lord, “ be- 
hold I come quickly.” This, I say, is our third reflection; and here is 
the last. ' 

It is contained in these words, “ Hold that fast which thou hast.” 

If the unhappy prince, whose fall now serves for our instruction, had 
held fast the contract which united him to his people, it is believed that 
he would still retain his crown ; this, at least, is certain, that if you do 
not remain faithful to the covenant of Jesus Christ, you will lose the 
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crown of life, This is the meaning of the words, “ Hold that fast which 
thou hast.” 

And now, at the close, it is important that these words, be well un: 
derstood. They are addressed to men who have already received the 
gospel of Jesus Christ; they press such to attach themselves to it with 
fervency, and to persevere in it with firmness. “ Take heed, hold that 
‚Fast which thou hast.” 

And what is the secret of preserving the crown? It is to hold fast 
that which thou hast ; itis to be held by faith in him who alone has been 
able to acquire it for us, to Jesus Christ, out of whom we can in no wise 
approach unto God, and out of whom God will in no wise approach unto 
us ; it is to hold fast, by faith, to the hand of this Saviour, who alone can 
deliver us from the wrath to come, because in him alone can we find for- 
giveness in our Judge, and the change of our own heart. “ Hold fast 
that which thou hast.” 

If you desire a still more scriptural exposition of the important words 
of our text, you will find it in the exhortation which the apostle addresses 
to the Hebrews, “ Cast not away, therefore, your confidence, which hath 
great recompense of reward : for yet a little while and he that shall come, 
will come, and will not tarry! Now the just shall live by faith, and if 
any man draw back my soul shall have no pleasure in him, saith the 
Lord. But we are not of them that draw back unto perdition; but of 
them that believe to the saving of the soul.” 

This then is the concluding exhortation: unite yourselves to the Lord 
Jesus Christ—remain firm in the faith—go to him every day—distrust 
your own selves every day—read his word every day—nourish yourselves 
at all times by faith upon his flesh and his blood—expect nothing from 
God, but through him. Receive daily, as for the first time, in your soul, 
the good news, that, your sins being remitted for the sake of Jesus, you 
have the right, in his name, to call upon God as your father, and that 
you can do all things through Christ, who strengthens you. In a word, 
“ hold fast that which you have.” Fight the good fight—go on in your 
course—keep the faith ; and then shall you receive the crown of life, and 
be enabled to say with Paul, «I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith, and henceforth there is a crown 
reserved for me, which the Lord, the just judge, will give me in that day; 
and not to me only, but also to all those who love his appearing.” 

My brethren, the apostle has made in his Epistle to the Corinthians a 
comparison with which I shall conclude. “The men of the world,” he 
says, “that strive for the mastery are temperate in all things, they sub- 
mit to the greatest privations, they strive to obtain a corruptible crown, 
and will you not do it for an incorruptible one?” Such is the reasoning 
of St. Paul. 

I conclude, then, by recalling to you, what I have said on the subject 
of the unhappy monarch of the French. Fürst, Like him, you have a 
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crown which you ought not to lose. Secondly, Upon this subject, you 
have received the clearest warnings from God. Thirdly, You have but 
one time, a short time, a time which will not twice return ; the time of this 
life, uncertain and rapidly passing away. Fourthly and finally, You must 
hold firmly to Jesus Christ, out of whom there is no salvation, and who 
says to us all to-day, “ Behold I come quickly ; hold fast that which 
thou hast, that no man take thy crown.” 

But let us end as Christians should do, by raising our hearts and our 
prayers to God! 

Although the catastrophe which has shaken a neighboring empire, has 
been placed before us, it has only been that the subject might fill us with 
spiritual reflections; but as this event, in whatever manner it may be 
viewed, has caused much misery, and may be the occasion of much more, 
let us raise our hands toward the mercy-seat, “ with prayers and suppli- 
cations, and thanksgivings,” as ordained by St. Paul. 

And, at first, let us never look upon the commotions of the nations which 
surround us, without recalling to our minds, that the God, by whom kings 
reign and republics subsist, has deigned to grant, that the little state in 
which we live should be the freest, the best governed, perhaps, and above 
all, the most united and happy, that exists upon the earth, without the cost 
of a tear, or a drop of blood, or a hair of the head. Let our thanks, then, 
be rendered to God, and may he, according to his own good pleasure, 
grant to us a long national peace, and especially grant that greater pro- 
gress be made in the possession of his gospel, and in the love of his Son, 
Jesus Christ, whose knowledge gives life to nations as well as to souls, 

After these thanksgivings, my brethren, let us call to mind, also, that 
the word of God exhorts us to pray for all men, even for princes who do 
not rule over us. And, since to-day we have received a lesson from the 
sudden fall of this great king, let us not forget that the unhappy prince 
is among the living—that he is an old man—that he knows not where to 
turn his steps—that he sheds tears—and that, having witnessed the fate 
of the most honest of kings—his respectable brother—the most virtuous 
of princesses—his sweet and pious sister, who perished upon the scaffold 
—he has the grief to behold, with his own fall, that of his son and grand- 
son. Let us then pray for this unfortunate man, whose conscience was, 
without doubt, further led astray than his head. Let us pray, that re- 
nouncing all the false traditions of men, he may now attach himself with 
his whole heart to the holy Bible, and that, by the grace of God, our 
Saviour, he may exchange the crown which he has lost, and which after 
all, is but dust, for the unfading erown of glory which is found in Jesus 
Christ. Let us pray that God may confound the deplorable deceptions 
ofthose men, who, for three hundred years, have led astray the conscien- 
ces of the kings of France, and have maintained, contrary to the word, 
in the name of the priesthood and of human traditions, a war as fatal to 
the happiness as to the morality of this great people ! 
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Trus pious and venerable divine was born at Geneva, Switzerland, where he still 
resides, His father was Professor of Ancient Languages at Geneva, and a fine clas- 
sical scholar. The Malans are of an ancient Albigensian noble family, from 
Merindol, south of France, where the ruins of their castle may still be seen. They 
were driven out by terrible persecution. One of the ancestors of Dr. Malan was 
buried alive, with Bible in hand, refusing to renounce the true faith. He often 
pleasantly remarks: “ We are not of the reformed Christians; we have always 
been evangelical—a true church of Christ before the Reformation.” He was 
educated in the celebrated college of Geneva, where he stood remarkably high, 
and afterward became a Regent of the Institution. His ordination was received 
in the State church of Geneva, where he preached, according to custom, in rota- 
tion, in the various churches of the city, often officiating in St. Pierre, the cathedral ; 
and being considered one of the most gifted orators of Geneva. He preached a 
number of years before his conversion. 

But yet it was to Cesar Malan that the grace and the glory were to be given, 
first to raise from the ground the tarnished banner of the church of Geneva, and, 
from the pulpit of Calvin, boldly to proclaim that gospel whose echoes scarcely 
lingered within his temple. He was led fully to embrace that gospel, by means 
of Mr. Robert Haldane, of Scotland, then residing in Geneva. Before the coming 
of Mr. Haldane he had been roused from a state of death, to some sense of spiritual 
destitution. But the change was not complete until about the year 1816. To 
use his own words, in his letter to Mr. Bickersteth: “ At the time I was awakened 
to life everlasting, I was still in darkness and great feebleness in almost all points; and 
I know how useful, how efficacious, under God’s blessing, to my mind, to my soul, 
to my humble heart, were the teaching and fatherly guidance of Mr. Haldane, 
whom, in the bonds of love, I honor as a father sent to me by God, and who, 
before he left Geneva, had seen not only in myself, but in numerous other instances, 
that the word of truth, and not ‘tracts or addresses, had been blessed—yes, sir, 
wonderfully blessed from above—for the present, and the eternal happiness of 
many souls. The glory be to the Lord, but the joy to that servant of Jesus, and 
his spiritual brethren, and brethren in our precious faith.” 

No sooner had the eloquent preacher and Regent himself embraced the truth, 
than he proclaimed it to others. On a particular occasion, he preached a sermon 
in the cathedral, in proof of the doctrine of justification by faith, His words 
dropped on the leaden slumbers of his audience, like bolts of fire shot from heaven. 
Pastors, professors, syndics and private citizens, were cut to the heart, and almost 
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gnashed on him with their teeth, as Dr. Malan descended from the pulpit and 
passed through their opening ranks unrecognized, an avoided and rejected man. 
It was not in his loving heart and tender sensibilities to disregard the insult and 
derision to which he was thus pubicly exposed. His own relatives turned away 
from him with mingled emotions of disappointment, vexation, and shame. His 
attached wife, not then, as afterward, a partaker of the same glorious faith, beheld 
him with a grieved and wounded heart, and, by her looks, reproached him with the 
shipwreck of all the cherished dreams of their young ambition. He walked in his 
robes from the ancient temple of Calvin to his own house, dejected and over- 
whelmed, about to hide himself in his secret chamber. But, on entering his door, 
the manly form and benignant countenance of Robert Haldane met his eye, and 
his sinking spirits were revived, as by a cordial, when his hand was grasped, and 
the words were heard, “Thank God! The gospel has been once more preached 
in Geneva.” 

As the result of this, however, he was deprived of the use of the pulpits. This 
wasin 1817. The severity with which he was treated, being expelled from all em- 
ployments in the college and the church, together with the boldness and firmness 
of his bearing, the fervor of his feelings, and the power of his discourses, drew 
crowds after him. Men were converted by the grace of God, and, in 1818, an 
Independent church was formed, and a chapel built, called the ÆZglise Temoinage, in 
a lovely spot just beyond the walls of the city, in his own garden or park. And 
here the bold confessor of the faith has since continued to officiate. He has often 
made preaching tours in Germany, France, aud Switzerland, which are delightfully 
detailed in his “ Eighty Days of Missionary Labor.” 

In the bosom of his own family, Dr. Malan shines as the man of God. “I shall 
never forget,” says Dr. Cheever, “the sweet Sabbath evenings passed there. A 
charm rested upon the conversation, an atmosphere as sacred as the Sabbath day’s 
twilight. At tea, a text of Scripture had been written for each member of the 
family, as well as for the Christian friends who might be present, and placed 
underneath the plate, to be read by each in his turn, eliciting some appropriate 
remark from the venerable pastor and father. The evening worship was performed 
with hymns, which Dr. Malan had written to melodies which he had himself com- 
posed, sung by the voices of his daughters, with the accompaniment of instrumental 
music. It would have been difficult to witness anywhere a lovelier pieture of a 
Christian family. The household seemed to me like some of the peaceful shining 
vales among his native mountains, where one might sit upon the hill-side he is 
climbing, and gaze down upon the green grass and the running, murmuring stream, 
and say within himself, If there be happiness undisturbed in the wide world, it 
must be here.” 

Were you to be introduced to Dr. Malan, adds Dr. C., you might think at 
once of John Bunyan, if you chanced to have got an impression of the Dreamer, 
as I did, from an old pieture of a countenance full of grace, with silvery locks flow- 
ing down upon the shoulders. This peculiarity makes Dr. Malan’s appearance most 
venerable and delightful. His eye is remarkably quick and piercing; his coun- 
tenance expressive and changeful with emotion, 

Dr. Malan has published a great number of tracts, stories for children, and nar- 
rative volumes; also, several books of music and poetry, all from his own head. 
He has written and published a book of church music—every note and every verse 
—the best ever composed in the French, entitled “Chants de Sion.” His tracts are 
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remarkable for pointedness, simplieity, and interest, They have been printed in 
nearly every language. Some of his tracts are like the Dairyman's Daughter of 
Legh Richmond, for simple truth and beauty. They present the living realities of 
the gospel in a manner most impressive and affecting to the mind, in narratives, in 
dialogues, in familiar parables, and illustrations, 

As a preacher, Dr. Malan is eminently spiritual and instructive. The cardinal doc- 
trines of salvation are the staple of his discourses, and he loves to dwell upon the 
bright and persuasive side of truth divine, leading his flock in green pastures beside 
the still waters. The sermon which follows, though not as bold and imposing in its 
eloquence as some of the author's productions, is a fine example of his unction and 
vivacity of style, as well as his peculiar facility in simplifying the greatest and most 
important truths, and evolving them from seemingly the slightest incidents, 
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“But Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile himself with the portion of 
the king’s meat, nor with the wine which he drank ; therefore he requested the prince of 
the eunuchs that he might not defile himself.” 

“ And at the end of ten days their countenances appeared fairer and fatter in flesh than ~ 
all the children which did eat the portion of the king's meat.”—DANIEL, i. 8, 15. 


We have before us, Christians, one of those noble witnesses, who com- 
pose that cloud of which the Apostle Paul speaks, and who surround the 
church while she is militant upon earth. He is but a man, it is true, but 
he is a faithful man; and we behold him placed in such circumstances as 
at once to engage our lively attention, and afford us the most important 
lessons, 

Daniel is a young man, distinguished in every way, and surrounded by 
all the charms and all the attractions of the world. He is in the flower 
of his age, accomplished in person, of high birth, and cultivated mind, 
The path to dazzling glory, in the court of a powerful monarch, is open 
before him. It is under these circumstances that a mighty temptation 
approaches him. Infidelity, clad in sublime array, knocks at the door of 
his heart. Daniel is a Hebrew: his law forbids him to touch impure 
meats; and it is upon such as an idolatrous king offers to his false 
gods that Daniel is required to feed. 

What will he do? Will he, like the greater number of young He- 
brews who are brought up with him, make necessity his pretext? Will 
he make his faith bend to his circumstances, and eat of these meats ? 
You who, like Daniel, fear the Lord, and trust in him, can answer the 
question. “ Daniel,” you will reply, “is a believer; the Spirit of Christ 
is with him; and, strengthened by this Spirit, he will be rendered more 
than conqueror.” 

Yes, my brethren, more than conqueror ; nor is he alone in the victory. 
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With him, three of his companions, sprung like himself from the tribe of 
Judah, and like him obedient to the Son of God, come to the resolution 
not to defile themselves with the meat and the wine of the king. They 
strengthen themselves in their God, and then make known their requests 
to the prince of the eunuchs, who, secretly influenced by DaniePs God, 
consents to permit the trial which the young Hebrews desire, whatever 
may be the consequence. 

It is, then, neither by the dainties, nor upon the wine of the king, 
that these four faithful men are supported. It is by their determination 
alone; first, during ten days, and, subsequently, during the three years 
of their preparation for their reception at court; and the eye of Jeho- 
vah meanwhile rests upon them. 

How I delight to contemplate these young men thus honoring their 
religion! It excites our interest, it commands our respect. Daniel, 
knowing himself to be a child of God, and ardently loving his Father, 
earnestly repulses the charm which the temptation presents, gives no 
place to sin in his heart, and thus manifests the devotedness of a disciple 
who is filled with the love of Jesus, and led by his Spirit. 

Christians, and above all, young Christians, is this a model that we de- 
sire to imitate? Would we place this firmness, this sincerity, this per- 
severance, before ourselves, as the example which we would follow? Do 
we desire that blessing of the Lord which he causes to rest upon those 
who fear his name? Are we willing, acting on the same principle as 
Daniel, to make his resolution our own, and look to heaven for the same 
result ? 

His principle was faith. His resolution was to yield an unshaken 
fidelity. And the result was the favor of his God, which he estimated far 
above all besides. Happy was Daniel to take this course! Happy every 
disciple who shall follow him in it! 

I. Observe, first, DANIEU'S PRINCIPLE. 

“I am the child of God. As such, my whole being is his. I am con- 
secrated to him. I am a vessel to his honor” Such was Daniels prin- 
ciple. It was faith in the testimony of God ; the certainty of being one of 
his elect: and it was by this that he triumphed. 

And it is here, at this first point, this starting point, that the religion 
of Daniel, of a soul sealed by the Holy Spirit, essentially differs from that 
of those fearful and double-minded diseiples, who, believing only the half 
of God's testimony, scarcely dare to hope for salvation, and make the 
attainment of certainty respecting it, conseguent upon, and subseguent to, 
a long course of labors and of sacrifices. “How can I believe?” cries 
such a disciple, “that I am already a subject of grace, and that God has 
made me his child? Ah! I must see in myself other feelings, other 
works, before I dare to repose on the promise which is in Christ! I must 
be more holy, more withdrawn from the world, before I dare to believe 
that I belong to him, and to confide in his pardon,” 
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But so long as this diseiple preserves this course of human reasoning, 
he will be but a slave to the law, will obey only from fear, and will re- 
main destitute of that holiness which the spirit of adoption produces in 
the redeemed of the Lord. Always fearing, always doubting, he will 
only serve his God to obtain some quiet, and if he does not, like the un- 
believing, hope to merit salvation by his works, like him, at least, he re- 
mains far from Jesus, and wearies himself under a yoke, borne from 
constraint and fear, and not from love. 

I address myself so you, half disciple of the Saviour, who fear to repose 
unreservedly on his promise, and who would receive from him signs and 
miracles before you resolve to believe in his testimony. You wish to see 
in yourselves, you say, fruits of righteousness, before you believe that 
mercy has been extended to you; and thus misconceiving the work of 
the Spirit of grace, you imagine that the seal of your adoption will 
only be affixed on the summit of the pyramid of your filial obedience. But 
you are in error. As the Apostle Paul said to his Galatian friends, so 
will I say to you: Can you obey with the love of a child, if in the first 
instance you are not sure of being one? Can you render to God that 
filial obedience of which you speak, if first you are not sealed with that 
spirit of adoption which produces it ? Is it not necessary that the sap 
which nourishes the tree be heavenly, before it can produce heavenly 
fruits? And since this sap is the anointing of the spirit of a son, how can 
your souls bring forth fruit to God, if you are strangers to this divine 
unction—if you dare not to call God your Father—if you doubt of being 
his children ? 

No, undecided disciple, no. It was never in acting as a slave that the 
sentiments and rights of a son were acquired. Never will you obtain 
the seal of promise whilst you hold yourselves bowed under the law. 
Never will you render to God that which love alone can render to him, 
so long as fear and its torments have rule over you. (1 John, iv. 18.) 
Rather raise the pyramid of your obedience on the wide and solid basis 
of your adoption in Christ. As the first step to be taken, be assured 
that mercy has been extended to you, and that you are, as says the apos- 
tle, from this time, “ children of God.” Seize the promise, as it were, 
from the mouth of the Lord. Then, certain that life is yours, certain 
that you are henceforward and forever justified in Jesus, act as the elect 
and well-beloved of the Lord. 

Such was the assurance of Daniel—such was the principle whence 
sprung his obedience. Doubtless, this child of man differed not from 
each of us. A sinner by birth, a sinner by practice; like us, he was 
taken and condemned by the law of God, which taught him the lesson 
which we are to learn, that he had no resource in himself, nor in his own 
righteousness. It was not, then, upon his performances that he sup- 
ported himself; but upon the goodness and the grace of God alone. 
That is to say, Christians, Daniel was a believer! he had faith in the 
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testimony of God. Thus his soul reposed simply and entirely upon 
Christ, and upon the promise which he has given, that “ he who believes 
is justified” (Acts, xiii. 39.) Daniel, humbled in spirit, looking only 
to the mercy of God, reposing implicitly upon it, and sure of being its 
object, desired to act as one of the blessed of the Lord—as a soul set at 
liberty. 

Happy and holy liberty of grace! glorious privilege, with which the 

spirit of adoption enriches the faithful, bringing him into communion 
with his Saviour. While the still wavering disciple drags himself with 
pain and languor toward the road of obedience, the believer whose heart 
has been set free, runs in it with joy (Ps. exix. 32), under the eye of his 
God, whose love sustains him, whose Spirit strengthens his heart, and 
whose promises nourish his vigor and his hope. 

He will be charged, perhaps, with presumption; he will be told that 
he wants sobriety, prudence, and that humble distrust which becomes a 
sinner. He will be warned that he is exposing himself to grievous falls, 
and that his assurance is the same rock on which the licentiousness of 
some, and the slothfulness of others, has already split. But this is the 
language of self-righteousness, or of the doubt of wavering faith. Dan- 
iel, and all other servants of God, will with one voice fearlessly reply: 
“You err, not knowing what is the grace of God. Seek to know it, 
that you may learn from it, that the Spirit of the Lord deigns to dwell 
in that man who believes in his grace; and that the man thus regen- 
erated by God, has thenceforward one single desire, which is, ‘ to glorify 
him in his body and spirit which are his; because he has been bought 
with a price” To be an obedient child, holy as his God is holy; because 
he has been washed in the precious blood of the Lamb; because he 
knows ‘the mercies of God’ ‘He would purify himself, as his Saviour 
is pure ; for he knows that he shall see him as he is, and be made like him.” 

Thus speak the Scriptures; thus spake Daniel; such was his principle, 
Let us see it now in action, 

II. Observe, again, DANIELS RESOLUTION. 

The principle of faith, on which Daniel acted, demanded from him 
courageous fidelity. His whole heart had been given to the Lord; and 
with his whole heart he now prepared to obey him, though it should 
cost dear to his flesh and his ease. 

For, let us not suppose that it was an easy matter for Daniel and his 
companions to come to the resolution which they had adopted. It was 
not, indeed, a very difficult thing to renounce delicate and dainty food 
for that which was more simple; but it was no easy task to resist the 
order of the jealous king, whose slaves they were, and thus to endanger 
their lives. Nor were they ignorant of the danger they incurred. The 
chief eunuch had shown it to them (i. 10). Surely, then, they had 
weighed well the possible result of the step, as subsequently his three 
companions weighed the fearful alternative, when they preferred rather 
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to be cast into the fiery furnace, than to prostrate themselves in worship 
before an idol; and as Daniel himself, on a still later occasion, had the 
case laid before him, and considered it well, when he preferred being 
cast into the den of lions, rather than cease to pray to the Lord his God. 
Doubtless they had well weighed the consequences of the step. They 
counted the cost before they commenced building the tower; they cal- 
culated the requisite labor before they put their hands to the plow. 
(Luke, xiv. 9, 28, 62.) 

Often, no doubt, had they spoken to each other of their duty and its 
consequences. Many a time, perhaps, had excuses, pretexts of the flesh, 
weakness of heart, the promises or the menaces of the world, and that 
powerful principle, the love of life, interposed between them and the 
path of duty, throwing a gloom over their minds, or shaking their reso- 
lution. On such occasions, what mutual exhortations to faithfulness 
would be given ; how would they place before their own and each other’s 
eyes the words of the Lord and the examples of his servants; how 
earnestly would they implore their God for the spirit of a Moses, a Sam- 
uel, a David, an Elijah, that they might, if called to it, be ready to for- 
feit life rather than abandon their faith, 

No; it was not lightly that Daniel advanced to the combat, nor was 
it in his own strength. It was in the sincerity of his heart that he 
resolved, and it was from the word and the Spirit of the Lord, that he 
drew his courage and his perseverance. Such were the means by which 
he acted, Mark them well, you who, like him, desire to be faithful. 

“ My son, give me thine heart,” says divine Wisdom. ‘Thou shalt 
serve the Lord with all thy heart and with all thy soul,” says God again 
to his people. And they responded, “ Amen: we will keep thy precepts 
with our whole heart.” Again, the Lord says: “O! that there were : 
such a heart in them, that they would fear me, and keep all my com- 
mandments always” And the Spirit moves them to cry: “OJ Lord, 
make our hearts to fear thy name.” 

It is your heart, your entire submission, that your Saviour demands 
of you, who are the purchase of his blood, when he says to you: “ Bear 
my burden, take my yoke, take up my cross and follow me.” As he set 
his love upon you when he gave himself for you ; when, for you, quit- 
ting his heavenly glory, he abased himself upon earth; when he took 
upon himself your sins ; supported for you all the weight of the curse of 
the law; was crucified and died ; so he expects from you the willing 
surrender of your whole heart. This offering, and this alone, is pleasing 
to the Lord. He demands your faith; he requires your gratitude. 

O! then, lukewarm disciples, who walk with reluctance in the nar- 
row path, who yield with sorrow and regret the scanty measure of sub- 
mission that you offer to Jesus; see wherein the reason lies! Learn 
why, far from imitating a Daniel, in presenting yourselves unreservedly 
to the Lord, it is with pain, with multiplied reservations and conditions, 
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and with a scanty and shameful parsimony of affection, that you bring 
yourselves to consent, as by constraint, perhaps to sacrifice a single lust, 
a single habit, a scanty portion of time, of pleasure, of ease, or of wealth, 
a little of your glory or of your vanity. Your heart! your heart! is not 
given to him; the world holds that captive still Perhaps some idol, 
some affection, or some lust disputes it with him; and as it is in vain 
that the vessel which ought to launch upon the waves, spreads her sails 
in the most favorable wind, so long as the smallest of her anchors 
attach her still to the coast; so it is useless that you may be disposed to 
leave the world, that you should have made solemn preparations for 
doing so in the view of the church, so long as this lust, this habit, this 
hidden interest, this secret bond, remains unbroken. 

Raise, then, all your anchors, O disciples, who wish to sail. Loosen 
your hearts from the impure coasts of the earth; nay, ifit be necessary, 
tear from thence, and that without pity, without delay. Do so at least, 
if you are willing to suffer yourself to be borne along by heavenly 
breezes, by the ever-favorable and never-failing gale of the Holy Spirit. 
What do you fear? The breeze of God’s grace will but draw you from 
earth to waft you toward heaven. Daniel resolved in his heart not to. 
defile himself, and Daniel held his resolution. Why? Because having 
first given his whole to God, it was from God again that he drew his 
strength and his courage. 

Again, Christians. Will it suffice to the child of God to be assured of 
his election, to have surrendered his heart to God, and to be ready at 
any cost to obey him? Is it not more necessary, is it not needful, 
that in every eircumstance he should not only know his Father’s will, 
and desire to do it, but that he should also receive from him by the 
Spirit of Jesus the accomplishment of the work (see Phil., ii. 13) ; the 
means, the ability, to do that which the holy, just, and good law of God 
requires from him (Rom.,ii.)? Was it not necessary that Daniel, re- 
solved as he was in his heart to be faithful to his God, should search his 
law to know what it required from him, and that he should implore the 
aid of that Spirit of life and of holiness, without which “the word or 
letter killeth ?” And this was what he did, for he knew that he needed 
the direction of the one and the assistance of the other. He recalled to 
his mind the sad end of that man of God who visited Bethel in the time 
of Jeroboam; and who, though he knew in truth the Spirit of the 
Lord, yet miserably perished, because he was disobedient to his word 
(I Kings, xiüi.). He thought also upon Jehu, who, though he executed 
the order of the Lord with indefatigable zeal, yet remained an idolater, 
because the Spirit of the Lord was not with him (2 Kings, x.). Daniel 
would ponder such examples, but he would contemplate also those of a 
Moses, of a Joshua, a Samuel, a David, an Asa, and a Hezekiah ; who 
were strengthened by the word and Spirit of the Lord, and these are 
they whom he would desire to follow. 
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You would be faithful as he was: observe him at the decisive moment 
when he was called upon to confess his faith; observe him searching into 
the law of the Lord, studying it day and night; see him penetrated 
with its authority, its rigor, its perfect holiness ; mark him listening to 
the requisitions of his God, that it be kept entire and unto the end ; and 
to the threatenings pronounced against the smallest unfaithfulness. 
Then observe him bending the whole powers of his soul before him who 
said formerly to the son of Terah, “I am the Almighty God; walk 
before me, and be thou perfect.” See this young and valiant soldier of 
the faith, before he presents himself to the combat, praying to be 
arrayed in the impenetrable armor of God; to be endowed with pru- 
dence and strength; with courage and firmness; and with that entire 
devotedness which the grace of God alone can give, and which must be 
sought by frequent and earnest prayer. 

Are the world, the flesh, and Satan to be combated ? These are the 
weapons of the warfare, the Word and the Spirit. Yes, it is arrayed in 
this armor of God that the faithful may hope for victory. “ Stand, 
therefore,” says the Apostle Paul, “having your loins girt about with 
truth, and having on the breast-plate of righteousness, and your feet 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace, above all, taking the 
shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of 
the wicked; and take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God, praying always with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseverance. 
It is thus, “strong in the Lord and in the power of his might,” that the 
wiles of the devil are to be resisted—that flesh and blood is to be subdued 
_that the world and its lusts are to be surmounted—and, in short, that 
we are to be made victors over principalities and powers of darkness, 
and over all the cunning of our foe. It is in this strength that in the 
evil day, in the hour of temptation or of trial, we are supported, 
enabled to persevere, brought off conquerors, and that we receive at 
length “ the crown of righteousness.” 

Learn, then, why you have been baffled and vanquished. You, my 
brethren, who, though sure of being the beloved of the Lord, and sin- 
cerely desirous of serving him, have yet so little followed Daniel’s ex- 
ample, have shown so little perseverance and constancy in your efforts, 
so little devotedness in your obedience, and so little integrity in your 
sacrifices. 

The word of the Lord has not been the light of your mind—it has 
not been fully adopted as the resolution of your heart. The Spirit of 
Jesus has not been your counsellor and defender. You have scantily 
perused the one—you have seldom implored the other. You are still 
feeding upon forbidden meat—still drinking forbidden wine. 

You inquire, perhaps, what are these forbidden morsels—this forbid- 
den cup? Or, when are we sure to partake of them? Alas! my 
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brethren, I reply, the table of the prince ofthis world is too well known 
—too well filled. There are inducements offered to attract and to sati- 
ate every appetite—every lust. There, invitations are held out to sensu- 
ality, voluptuousness, and luxury; to intemperance and dissoluteness; 
to covetousness and egotism; to ambition and ostentation ; to pride and 
arrogance. There, vanity, lying, deceit, and hypocrisy, are welcome 
guests. There, “the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life,” are invited under the lure of pleasure or of glory; that 
they may glut their every appetite, their every affection, their every 
folly. And there it is that the spouse of Christ, like an adulterous 
woman—yes, that the church redeemed by a price and affianced to Jesus 
—takes her seat; sometimes secretly, and, alas! too often in public; 
there she is found partaking of the cup which her God has forbidden, 
and which he has styled the cup of devils. There she is found to her 
shame and to her sorrow. 

Great is the crime, great the unfaithfulness of these wise virgins, who 
sleep like their foolish companions ; who, like Jonah, forsaking their own 
mercies, give themselves up to lying vanities (Jonah, ii. 8). Such lose 
at once their own peace of mind and strength for the warfare, and lan- 
guish like a man mortally wounded ; knowing nothing of that solid joy 
and constant blessing which Daniel and his companions found under the 
care of the God whom they served. 


III. Mark, again, THE CONSEGUENOES OF DANIEL'S FAITHFULNESS. 


Daniel was not put to shame. The Lord was well-pleased with him, 
regarded him with favor, and gave him a well-established prosperity. 
He had said to the prince of the eunuchs, “ Prove thy servants, I be- 
seech thee, ten days; and let them give us pulse to eat, and water to 
drink. Then let our countenances be looked upon before thee, and the 
countenances of the children that eat of the portion of the king’s meat ; 
and as thou seest, deal with thy servants: * * * and at the end of 
ten days, their countenances appeared fairer and fatter in flesh than all 
the children which did eat the portion of the king’s meat.” 

Those who had with simple faith, and entire devotedness, put their 
trust in Christ, their Saviour, and had not even touched the unclean 
thing, were not called upon to blush for their assurance. They had leaned 
for support on his promise, and it was with no surprise that they marked 
its accomplishment. Their “ hearts had been right with him,” therefore, 
they had rested sure of his deliverance, for it had been certified to them 
when he said by the mouth of David, his servant, ‘ Blessed is that man 
that maketh the Lord his trust, and respecteth not the proud, nor such as 
turn aside to lies,” “ Blessed is the man whose strength is the Lord, 
who feareth him and delighteth greatly in his commandments,” “His 
soul shall be joyful in the Lord, it shall rejoiee in his salvation ;” for 
“underneath him are the everlasting arms.” 
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O! how perfect the peace, how profound the repose, how sweet the 
confidence, which takes possession of the mind of a believer, from the 
time that he begins to honor his God, by placing an entire trust in 
him. He knows that the eye of God is upon him. This calms every 
sorrow, dissipates every disquietude. He has the witness and the seal of 
thy Spirit, O! Almighty Saviour ; which whispers in his heart that thou 
art with him, and that thou wilt keep him. It is as if thy hand were 
placed upon his heart, filling it with strength. Yes, happy, happy he, 
who trusts in thy promise, and looks to thee alone for his deliverance ! 

Such was the case, and such the happiness of Daniel and his compan- 
ions. They saw all their prayers answered—all their desires accomplished ; 
but above all, they saw the name of their God honored, and his law mag- 
nified before his enemies, and before those Jews who had preferred the 
impure table of Nebuchadnezzar to the favor of the Lord. Believers, 
you will understand their holy joy, you will sympathize in their re- 
joicing that the Lord was served, that his word was venerated ; that his 
faithfulness was demonstrated, and that it was manifested before many 
witnesses, that the “ work of the Rock is perfect; for all his ways are 
judgment: a God of truth and without iniquity, just and right is he.” 
(Deut., xxxii. 4.) : 

For what, indeed, was the object of these servants of the Most High ? 
Truly, it was not to carry a cause with infidels. Of what value to them 
would have been the esteem and the admiration of those who feared not 
the Lord. Neither was it to enhance the merit of their virtue in the 
eyes of the world, nor to perform a something which might feed self 
righteousness and self-complacency. No; such unholy motives find no 
harbor in a heart which is governed by the Holy Spirit of God. But 
that which caused their joy was, that God, their good Father, was feared, 
was obeyed, was loved. Their great concern was that the praise of their 
faith might be rendered to him without reserve; and, looking to their 
future course, that walking in the light of his truth, their filial love might 
ever render to him the honor due to his majesty, and the sacrifice of 
their entire being. - 

How was such a sacrifice looked upon by the Lord? Would that 
faithful God, who, as the apostle has said, is “ not unjust to forget his 
children’s labor of love,” (Heb., vi. 10) that good God who graciously 
observed the integrity of the sons of Rechab and blessed them, because 
they had kept the commandment of their father, (Jer., xxxv.), would he 
lightly esteem the sincerity of his young worshipers, or falsify his prom- 
ises to those who had reposed upon them? Ah! no. It is not thus 
that the Lord deals with his family. If he does not reap where he has 
not sowed, nor gather where he has not strewed, neither does he leave 
forsaken the produce of his fields, the precious fruit of his Spirit in the 
church. As he has sown them, so he causes the seed to grow and to 
ripen ; aad when matured, he comes to gather in the harvest himself; and 
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his gracious hand raises even the smallest and tenderest ear, that he may 
sow and increase it afresh, and cause it according to his pleasure to yield 
an abundant harvest. Daniel, and his companions, at first preserved their 
fidelity during ten days, and those ten days were blessed; then God, 
adding favor to favor, not only sustained their constancy, and strengthened 
their bodies during their three years of trial, but he also gave them favor 
with the king. The history tells us, “at the end of the days that the 
king had said he should bring them in, then the prince of the eunuchs 
brought them in before Nebuchadnezzar. And the king communed 
with them, and among them was none found like Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah ; therefore, stood they before the king.” 

Such was the issue of their obedience. Now, it is for our sakes that 
it has been related. Let us receive from it a lesson of holiness. Shall not 
such examples make some durable impression upon our hearts? Shallit 
profit us nothing to have considered the holy and loyal conduct of these 
servants of God, and to have seen also the honor that the Spirit of God 
put upon it? Shall we not rather, (knowing that this beautiful and 
touching history has been written for our instruction in the way of sal- 
vation), receive into our hearts what it is intended to convey, imploring 
the Holy Spirit to render it efficacious ? 

If this be not our duty concerning it, why should it have been re- 
corded? Or what benefit can result from its being preached upon? 
“These things,” says an apostle, “were our examples,” and they ery 
to us, as from the lips of the Lord Jesns, “ Go and do thou likewise.” 

Go then, would I say to you, in the name of the Lord, go and do like 
Daniel. While here below, you are, like him, placed in probation. This 
is a time of trial, a time of preparation, to appear before a great King. 
Yes, Christians, before the King of Zion; before your Saviour and your 
God. Like him you have a trust, and, like him, you must preserve it in 
the midst of temptations and of snares, and despite numerous obstacles. 
The resemblance holds further; for as he was, so are you in yourselves, 
nothing but weakness and inconstancy, having in your hearts nothing but 
misery and sin. Go, then, I again repeat, and do as he did. Let your 
principle be faith; let your strength be drawn from the word and the 
Spirit of the Lord; let your hope be in his deliverance. 

You are surrounded by the tempting allurements of the god of this 
world, You see multitudes around you thirst after the empoisoned cup 
which he presents; you hear them boast of its delights ; they blame you, 
they rally you, they hate you, if you take not part with them, if you de- 
spise its sweets. But, what am I saying? The temptation is nearer! 
Your own heart represents to you the sweetness, the charms, the attrac- 
tions of lusts, pleasures, and affections; the indulgence of which is so 
much the more enjoyed as they are to be gratified in secret, and so much 
the more imperiously demanded, as you have made them familiar by 
yielding to their claims, And with each temptation offered, comes the 
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seducer, the old serpent, Satan, who continually suggests that the gospel 
is not an iron law, a tyrannical yoke, a pitiless restraint; that Christian 
liberty has its privileges; that, provided the heart be not enslaved to its 
passions, it may enjoy them; and that within certain limits the pleasures 
and the enjoyments of the world are not forbidden—nay that they are 
even useful to the children of God ; that to break entirely with the world, 
to put away the so-called charms of life, to “ mortify and bring under 
the body,” to discipline the heart by self-denial and abstinence, would be 
to outdo religion and to,render it ridiculous. 

Believers—you who fear the Lord, and desire to be the friends of Je- 
sus—what will you do? Will you grieve the Holy Spirit of God by 
whom you are sealed, in renouncing your rank, in derogating from your 
celestial dignity ? Will you forget that you bear upon you the name of the 
Holy Trinity—that you have been sprinkled with the blood of the Lamb, 
and made recipients of the Spirit of grace? Will you not, rather, like 
Daniel, supporting your whole soul on the promise of the Lord, deter- 
mine within yourself, and proclaim in the face of the world and its prince, 
and under the eye of heaven, “I am Christ's ?” Temptations, sins, corrup- 
tions, uncleanness, prevail not against his anointed. Will you not say to 
these, “ Depart, depart from me, for I bear the vessels of the Lord!” 

And, my brethren, shall not this assurance of your election lead you, 
like the saint of old, to abstain absolutely and entirely from the meat and 
the wine of the king? Yes, to abstain from it entirely nnd without re- 
serve, for this is the requirement of God; this is the holiness that his 
Spirit exacts; this is the chastity that Jesus expects from his bride, 
The love that is acceptable to him, is the love of the whole heart and soul. 

Are you, then, friends of the Saviour ? Stretch out your hand and put 
from you the cup which sin presents. Let there be no delay, no secret 
compromise with evil, no treason, no duplicity of heart toward him, who, 
having loved you with a perfect love, and being in himself perfectly 
holy, desires and accepts no other offering than that of hearts freely given. 

Is not the thought of what he has already done for your souls, of what 
he is still doing, and of what he will yet do, enough to knit your whole 
heart to him, and to fix upon him your every desire? Must he bestow 
still larger benefits, in order to gain your affection and gratitude, and, in 
consequence, your devotedness ? Had Daniel a more beneficent God— 
a Saviour more worthy of love than him whom you adore? Have you 
not the same God, and Father, and Redeemer that he had? And if the 
mercies of such a Lord constrained the entire love and obedience of that 
believer, shall they not have the same empire over you? O! let it not 
be with a reluctant, scanty, and half-yielded love, that you reply to the 
claims of such a God. _ 

Again, think you that you can be happy in a sort of equivocal service— 
in some sort of middle course between the demands of sin, and the yoke 
of the Son of God? But I am speaking of impossibilities: for what man 
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ever served two masters—loved both, pleased both? Think you that a 
soul ever tasted that sweet peace which the Holy Spirit gives in com- 
munion with the Saviour, in any other than the path of holiness ? 

Think you that the bridegroom of the church regards his spouse with 
no jealousy, or that he will not testify his displeasure to the adulterous 
soul, however insignificant be the idol which she worships? Ask these 
questions of those young Hebrews who do not scruple to feed upon the 
forbidden meats; that is to say, of those disciples of the gospel, who, 
while they profess to be Christians, yet hold secret ties with the world, 
and with sin. Let them lay open their hearts before you; let them ex- 
pose their experience in their undecided walk, their equivocal obedience, 
and you will be struck with fear and awe by their uneasiness, their secret 
selfreproach, their habitual languor, their spiritual leanness, and the 
withering state of their souls, which neither the fat meat that the world 
offers, nor the mixed wines of their own desires can satisfy. 

I am well aware that, in the judgment of the flesh, Daniels pulse 
would be esteemed a meagre and despicable aliment. “ What a suste- 
nance!” will be exclaimed. What foolish abstinence! What health or 
strength can that person expect who condemns himself to it? Thus 
reasoned the world in the days of Daniel; thus will it always reason; 
thus will the pulse of the gospel be despised and maligned. This will be 
ever said of that food which grows in the garden of the Lord, and which 
hie Spirit presents to the happy children of his house. Yes, the bread of 
heaven, that bread with which eternal life is nourished will be disdained, 
as was the manna in the desert by those believers who are not willing to 
submit to Jesus. And neither coldness nor contempt will be withheld 
from those who prefer it. 

But what will be the issue? What, O mocking world? what, O fear- 
ful disciples? what, O unfaithful Christians? what will be the issue of 
this decisive preference of the saints, and of your reluctance ? 

I will depict it to you, and it shall be by facts. I will point to the 
faithful young Hebrews, stronger and fairer than all the rest. I will tell 
you of the serenity which filled their souls, of the sweet confidence which 
they had before God, and of the certainty of his paternal favor. On the 
other hand, I will show you those other young Jews, who had followed 
a different course, less strong, less active, less powerful, and filled with 
envy and shame by the uprightness of their brethren. Judge between 
the two cases, 

But, further: look at those true Christians of the present day, whom 
the Lord Jesus calls his friends, because they do what he has com- 
manded them; because they abstain from the unclean viands of the 
world; because they are content with the pulse of wisdom and holiness 
and judge of their state, Do they appear to you feeble, melancholy, or 
unhappy? Rather, do they not proclaim—by their peace, their joy, 
their habitual calmness; by the equality of their minds, the purity of 
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their lives, the gravity of their deportment; by their cheerful piety, 
their unfeigned charity, their firm and glorious hope, their patience and 
humility—that their souls are full of life, that their support is truly that 
which comes from God; while those that feed at the world’s table know 
neither the vigor of faith, nor the comforts of peace, nor the delightful 
serenity of hope. 

Draw the comparison, Christians, then take Daniels resolution. Like 
him, search the word of God, that you may learn what he wills from 
you. Seek the assistance of the Holy Spirit, which your heavenly 
Father has promised; and thus prepared, go forth to the trial, nor stop 
short until the end of your ten days of life, 

For, finally, my beloved brethren, it is not long that you will have 
to renounce the baits and allurements of the world, to prove yourselves 
faithful to Jesus, before he introduces you into his presence. The span 
of human life is not long at most. The three-score years and ten, or 
if it may be, the four-score, are soon told out. Season guickly follows 
season; one winter rapidly ensues upon another; the ciphers which 
name the year oft change their form and signification. The father 
quickly sees his sons reach his own stature; their children again sur- 
rounding them, and this rising generation leading his own, as it were, to 
the tomb. From moment to moment, all that surrounds us, all in which 
we play a part is changing, fading, dying. Scarcely has life’s day 
dawned, when its noon has arrived: its noon is passed, the shadows of 
eve draw on, and night falls—“the night wherein no man can walk.” 

O! who among you will be wise, and consider how short his time 
is? Look forward, I pray you, look forward to the approaching time, 
when the ten days, or three years, of life and of probation shall be passed ; 
when you will be called upon to appear before God, before the King, 
before that Jesus who has shed his blood for you, and who says to you: 
“ Surely I come quickly.” 

Think, O think seriously, and with solemnity, my brethren, how you 
would desire to have passed these few years of probation, during which 
you are commanded to renounce the evils of the world, and to give 
yourselves up to the leading of the Holy Spirit, think, I say, how you 
would wish to have passed them when time shall be no more; when your 
years and days shall be numbered, when the short journey of life shall 
be over, and eternity shall burst upon your soul. 

O! think of this, and consider whether it is not right toward God— 
whether it is not for your own happiness, in every way, even with respect 
to this world, and above all, with respect to eternity—that before you 
are called to appear before him, while a day of grace is still vouchsafed, 
you purpose in your hearts not to defile yourselves with the meat or 
the wine of this world, but, like Daniel, honor the Saviour in taking upon 
you his commands! 


DISCOURSE XIII 


ADOLPHE MONOD); DD 


Dr. Monop was a son of the late Rev. John Monod, of Paris. He had seven 
brothers and three sisters, all of whom, it is believed, survive him. Three of his 
brothers are in the ministry of the gospel—all evangelical, faithful, and most highly 
esteemed brethren. The oldest is the Rev. Dr. Frederic Monod, who is pastor of 
one of the churches in Paris connected with the Free Church of France. The Rey. 
- William Monod, another brother, is now pastor of a Protestant church in Paris. 
The youngest brother is the Rev. Horace Monod, one of the French pastors at Mar- 
seilles, 

Dr. Adolphe Monod, as well as his brothers, was educated mainly at home, under 
private teachers and professors, and then, according to the liberal practice which 
prevails in France, he underwent an examination in one of the colleges of Paris, 
and, paying the usual fees, he received his diploma as Bachelor of Letters. His 
theological studies, we believe, were pursued at Geneva, in the theological depart- 
ment of the Academy (or University, as we should call it) of that city. For two or 
three years he preached to a French congregation at Naples, holding the post of 
chaplain to the embassy of Prussia. From that city he was called to be one of the 
pastors of the National Protestant Church in Lyons, in France, when his great pul- 
pit talents soon made him widely known. He was even chosen president of the 
consistory of that church. 

But he had not been long settled in the church in Lyons before his mind was led 
by the grace and Spirit of God to embrace heartily the evangelical system. As 
soon as he had clearly apprehended Christ as the Son of God, as well as the Son of 
man—as the only Mediator between God and man—his preaching began to partake 
of the glorious change. At first, and for a while, the rich and worldly church of 
Lyons to which he (with two other pastors, men of a very different spirit) minis- 
tered, were astonished. Soon dissatisfaction with the truth began to manifest itself, 
and in a few months this distinguished but humble servant of Christ was compelled 
to resign his place, and open an independent chapel, on truly evangelical principles, 
AWBut seventy people, mostly poor but pious persons, followed him. He com- 
menced his labors in a large room in the third story of a private house. Soon it 
was filled to overflowing. It was again and again enlarged, until it held nearly four 


* The name of Dr. Monod was on the list of French preachers at the time of commenc- . 
ing the preparation of this work. He has since deceased ; but we should not be justified 
in leaving his place unfilled. Especial indebtedness is acknowledged, in making up this 
sketch, to a letter from Dr. Robert Baird, published shortly after Dr. Monod’s death. Some 
of the facts have been drawn from other sources, 
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hundred people. As it could be enlarged no more, it was resolved to build a chapel 
or church in a more central part of the city. 

Such was the commencement of the evangelical movement in Lyons, in which 
city and its immediate vicinity there are now nine or ten evangelical Protestant 
chapels, three evangelical ministers, and a goodly staff of evangelists, colporteurs, 
and pious school-masters and school-mistresses. 

From Lyons, Dr. Monod was called, in 1836, to the Theological Seminary at 
Montauban, where he became Professor of Sacred Eloquence. This appointment 
he received from the hands of Baron Pettit, a Protestant nobleman of evangelical 
sentiments, who was for a considerable period Minister of Public Instruction in the 
reign of Louis Philippe. For several years Dr. Monod filled with great ability the 
professorship which he held in the only theological institution of the National Re- 
formed Church of France. During that period he wrote several of his most valuable 
publications. In his vacations he visited Paris and other important cities, and was 
always heard, when he preached, by great crowds of people; or else he made mis- 
sionary tours in the ancient provinces of Saintonge, Poitou, or other districts in 
southern and south-western France. 

The last seven or eight years of the life of Dr. Adolphe Monod were spent at 
Paris, where he preached the gospel with great effect to large and delighted au- 
diences. His labors, and those of Dr. Grandpierre and other distinguished brethren 
of the same school, have done much to make the evangelical doctrines known and. 
respected among those who attend the churches of the reformed body in that great 
and important city. i 

It was on Sunday, April 6, 1856, that this honored servant of Christ ceased from 
his labors. His death-bed was one of intense suffering, and, at the same time, of 
glorious and gracious triumph. In the full and perfect assurance of his salvation 
through Christ, and in peace, he commended his spirit into the hands of his heavenly 

Father. A few days previous to his decease, he was heard to say: “ My ministerial 
labors, my works, my preaching, I reckon all as filthy rags ; a drop of my Saviour's 
blood is infinitely more precious.” 

At the time of his death, he was not far from fifty-six years of age; and to show 
how deeply he was beloved among the pious men and women of France, it is only 
needful to say, that while he lay dying in Paris, in the remotest extremities of the 
nation the dispersed Protestants were holding circles of prayer for him. French 
Protestantism universally wept at the news of his death. 

As a preacher, it would not be asserting too much to say, that Adolphe Monod 
occupied the first rank in France. Although not a large man, or a man of com- 
manding appearance, he was nevertheless a prince amon® preachers. His voice is 
said to have been melody itself, and ever under perfect control. As to his discourses, 
those which he delivered in large assemblies were almost invariably prepared with 
great care, written, and committed to memory. And yet his extemporaneous, or 
rather his unwritten sermons or lectures, were represented as admirable for beauty 
of style, for clearness of conception, and for adaptation to the occasion. 

Says Dr. Baird, in a letter written several years ago, “I have no hesitation in 
saying, that Adolphe Monod is the most finished orator I have heard on the -conti- 
nent. Modest, humble simple in his appearance and dress, possessing a voice which 
is music itself, his powerful mind and vivid, but chaste, imagination, made their in- 
fluence felt on the soul of every hearer in a way that is indescribable. The nearest 
approach to giving a true idea ofit would be to say that his eloquence is of the nature 
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of a charm, which steals over one, and yet is so subtle that it is not possible to say in 
what consists its elemental force. It is an eloquence the very opposite of that of 
the late Dr. Chalmers, which was like a torrent that carries every thing away. iL 
have often heard Ravignan, the great Jesuit preacher, in France ; and Bautain, by 
far the best preacher, in my opinion, in the Roman Catholie church that I have 
heard; but they were much inferior to Adolphe Monod. If the late Professor 
Vinet, of Lausanne,” he adds, “ was the Pascal of the French Protestants in these 
days (as he certainly was), Dr. Adolphe Monod was their Bossuet. But Drs. Vinet 
and Monod were incomparably superior to Pascal and Bossuet as expounders of 
evangelical truth, which is, after all, the highest glory of the Christian teacher.” 

It is well known that the late Abbé Lacordaire, the Dominican, who was by far 
the most popular of the Romish priests in France in his day, remarked to his friends 
after hearing him: “ We are all children in comparison with this man.” Beside a 
strong and vivid intellect, what the French call onction was the characteristic of 
Monod’s preaching. He was ineffably impressed, himself, with the truths he 
preached, and the earnestness of his soul thrilled every tone and every gesture. 

But great as were Dr. Monod’s talents, and fascinating as was his eloquence, these 
qualities were rivalled by his unfeigned piety, his profound humility, his cordial 
friendship, his simple and truly Christian manners, the purity of his conversation, 
and the uniform cheerfulness of his life. 

Dr. Monod is said to have left sermons, and discourses, and essays, and lectures, 
from which several volumes might be formed, that would be equal in beauty of 
style, in beauty of thought, in force of logic, and vastly superior in true instruction 
to any thing which Bossuet, Fénélon, Flechier, or Bourdaloue— the so-called 
“ greats” of the Roman Catholic church in France—ever wrote. He had published 
several things of great merit. His Introduction to the French edition of Dr. 
Hodge’s “Commentary on Romans,” his “ Lucille,” his “ Femme” (woman in her 
proper relations), his “ Controversy with a Romish Priest, at Lyons, his “ Lecture on 
Eloquence” (delivered to the students of the Seminary at Montauban, in 1840), and 
his “ Fugitive Sermons,” are perfect gems. 

The discourse below is by far the most celebrated of any hitherto published. It 
has been translated into the English, both in this and the mother country. The 
American translator (Dr. Turnbull) pronounces it a masterpiece ; and remarks that 
it “contains passages of as pure and thrilling eloquence as ever came from the 
‘lips of love.” “ We like it,” he adds, “ especially for its profound piety, its lofty 
truth, its earnest and affecting appeals to the conscience and heart. It is fitted at 
once to attract the admiration of the critic, and win the sympathies of the pious 
heart.” , 

Not a little labor has been bestowed upon the translation here given. Advantage 
has been taken of previous renderings, but neither of them has been adopted. The 
hope is entertained that it will be found to be, at least, as fair a reflection of the 
original, as the discourse has ever before received. If the reader enjoys half the 
pleasure in its perusal, which we have had in preparing ìt for the press, he will es- 


timate its worth far higher than the cost of the volume containing it. The title is 
our own. 
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THE ENDEARING ATTRIBUTE. 


“ God is love.”—1 JoHN, iv. 8. 


Ty a small town of Italy, which, eighteen hundred years since, an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius buried beneath a flood of lava, some an- 
cient manuseripts, so scorched as to resemble cinders more nearly than 
books, have been discovered, and, by an ingenious process, slowly and 
with diffieulty unrolled. Let us imagine that one of these scrolls of 
Herculaneum, contained a copy, and the only one in the world, of the 
epistle from which the text is taken ; and that, having come to the fourth 
chapter and eighth verse, they had just deciphered these two words, 
“ God is,” and were as yet ignorant of what should follow. 

What suspense! That which philosophers have so ardently and vainly 
sought—that of which the wisest among them have abandoned the pur- 
suit—a definition of God! Here it is, and given by the hand of God him- 
self, “ Godis/”—Whatisheabouttotellus? What is God “ who dwell 
eth in thelight whereunto no man can approach, whom no man hath seen, 
nor can see”—whom we “feel after, if haply we may find him, though he 
is not far from any one of us”—who constrains us to cry out with Job, 
“© that I knew where I might find him! If I go forward, he is not 
there; backward, but I can not perceive him; on the lefb hand, 
where he doth work, but I can not behold him; he hideth himself on 
the right hand that I can not see him?” What is he, that all-pow- 
erful God, whose word hath created, and whose word could annihi- 
late every thing which exists—“ in whom we live, and move, and have 
our being”—who holds us each moment under his hand, and who can 
dispose as he will of our existence, our situation, our abode, our cirele 
of friends, our body, and our soul even? What, in short, is this holy 
God, “who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity,? and whom our 
conscience accuses us of having offended ; of whose displeasure nature 
has conveyed to us some vague impression, but of whose pardon neither 
conscience nor nature has given us any intimation—this just Judge, 
into whose hands we are about to fall—it may be to-morrow, it may 
be to-day—ignorant of the sentence which awaits us, and knowing 
only that we deserve the worst— What is he? Our repose, our salva- 
tion, our eternal destiny—all is at stake :—and methinks I see all the 
creatures of God bending over the sacred record in silent and solemn 
expectation, of what is about to be revealed concerning this question of 
questions. Y 

At length the momentous word—love, appears! Who could desire 
a better? What could be conceived comparable to it, by the boldest 
and ioftiest imagination? This hidden God, this powerful God, this 
holy God—he is Love! What need we more? God loves us. Do I 
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say he loves us? Ai in God is love. Love is his very essence. He 
who speaks of God speaks of love. God is love! O answer, surpassing 
all our hopes! O blessed revelation, putting an end to all our apprehen- 
sions! O glorious pledge of our happiness, present, future, eternal! 

Yes, if we can believe; for it is not enough that God be love, unless 
we can say with St. John that “we have known and believed the 
love that God hath toward us.” The love of God can neither console, 
enlighten, sanctify, nor save us—the love of God, indeed, so far as we 
are concerned, is as if it had no existence—so long as it is not “shed 
abroad in our hearts by the power of the Holy Ghost,” and “mixed 
with us by faith.* 

As spiritual and responsible beings, we possess the glorious but fearful 
privilege of being able to accept or refuse, and thereby to avail or de- 
prive ourselves of this love of God—this is the thought with which I 
desire to impress you all. O that I might send you away moved, pos- 
sessed, penetrated with this thought—“ God is love!” Lord, if it be 
true that thou art love, make it known by directing my tongue by this 
love, and by opening to the influence of this love the hearts of all these 
people! 

True love not only declares but shows itself; or rather, to use the 
beautiful expression of John, bestows itself (1 John, iii. 1). Thus, not 
content with telling us that he is love, God has proved it by such visible 
tokens and striking facts, as change this affecting doctrine into a yet 
more affecting history. Open your ears and hear! Open your eyes and 
see! Nothing more is necessary in order to lead you to acknowledge 
that God is love. 

It is not from creation nor from natural life that I would deduce these 
facts, though each is full of the love of God; for “the Lord is good to 
all,” and “let every thing that hath breath praise the Lord ;” but the 
proofs that they furnish would be insufficient to persuade us, because 
marks of anger are united with marks of love in the works of God as 
Creator. If the sweet warmth of the sun fills all nature with life and 
joy—if the majestic rivers pour abundance and fertility upon our fields 
—if the salubrious breath of winds refreshes and purifies the air we 
breathe—if the earth bears and nourishes the human species—have we 
not seen this sun transform itself into a consuming fire; these rivers 
changed into devastating torrents; these winds into tempests which 
dash a hundred and fifty ships upon our coasts in a night; and this earth 
itself, this stable earth into a moving mass, which in a day, in an hour, 
in a moment, hath swallowed up a city and swept it from beneath the 
heavens ? «If the domestic hearth has its dear delights, its tender endear- 
ments, its fond partner, and our other selves in whom we live again, the 


* Heb., iv. 2. By faith, the word of God penetrates our hearts and unites itself with them 
as food, which, entering the body, assimilates to its substance. The rendering that I have 
adopted is at once more literal and more clear than that of our versions, 
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cares of an infant, and the smile of a mother—alas! has it not also cruel 
pains, the storms of passion, the privations of poverty, the agonies of 
sickness, and, sooner or later, death, which, even before it puts an end 
to our enjoyments, freezes them, yet living, by the fear of seeing them 
daily slip from our feeble grasp? 

True it is that, if we are at the pains to separate these contradictory 
evidences, in order to ascertain what belongs to the Creator and what 
to the creature, we shall find that the marks of anger formed no part of 
the plan of creation, and that the work of God, as it came from his hands, 
and yet unsullied by man, was as resplendent with love as is the sun with 
light. What love in the work of those six days, the history of each of 
which, in Moses’ account, concludes with the words, “and God saw that 
it was good!” and the last with these, “and God saw all that he had 
made, and, behold, it was very good!” What love in the light of 
heaven, in the fruitful earth, in the order of the seasons, in the lamps of 
the firmament, in the living myriads, which people and animate the 
whole creation! What love in man, formed in the image of God, 
capable of thought, of speech, of love! Conceive what love in the 
words, “Let us make man in our image, after our likeness!” What 
love in Eden—that abode of delights—and in the week which man 
divided, in imitation of God himself, between labor so easy and repose 
so sweet! What love in woman formed out of Adam’s side—in their 
union at once so tender and so pure, and in all their simple happiness, 
which, quite unknown to us as it is, lingers in the depths of our hearts a 
vague and mournful remembrance ! What love even in that tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, by which God tried our first parents, and 
which would, had they remained faithful, have changed their infantine 
innocence into an obedience of reflection and freedom ! Ah, believe it, 
could we have interrogated Adam before his fall, we should have heard 
issuing from his full heart—we should have beheld gleaming in his every 
look—the exclamation of our text, “ God is love!” 

But it is of another love that I would speak to you—of a love with 
which God loves you to-day, and loves you such as you are. This love 
— I would lead you to see concentrated in a fact—in one single fact—which 
is sufficient for the apostle, and which will equally suflice for us, if we 
rightly comprehend it. “In this,” continues St. John, in developing his 
idea, “in this is manifested the love of God toward us, because that God 
sent his only-begotten Son into the world, that we might have life through 
him. Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” | 

But at the moment of unfolding this doctrine, in order to show the 
treasures of love that it contains, a secret fear restrains and oppresses me. 
I know that here is a profusion of love which might well astonish and 
overwhelm us: but I am fearful of being listened to with coldness. Alas! 
if I must tell all my feeling, I am fearful of speaking coldly of it myself. 
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As the daily contemplation of nature renders us almost insensible to the 
beauties with which it is radiant, so the habit of hearing the gospel has 
rendered us insensible to this unspeakable blessing, which all the powers 
of our soul are incapable of apprehending and celebrating as it de- 
serves. 

In order to arouse the attention of his hearers, an ancient philosopher, 
describing the wonders of creation, supposes that they were for the first 
time seen by a man who had passed all his life in a dark cave; and strives 
to delineate the impressions which such a light would make upon him. I 
would deal with you in a somewhat similar way. Let us inquire what 
effect the gospel (i.e., the good news) would produce upon the mind 
of a heathen who heard it for the first time, having hitherto dwelt 
in the spiritual darkness of gross idolatry. Or rather let us leave hy- 
potheses, and take an historical fact. The Moravian missionaries, who 
carried the gospel to the Greenlanders, thought it right to prepare these 
savage minds for its reception, by speaking to them at first of the gen- 
eral truths of religion only—of the existence of God, of the obedience 
due to his laws, and of a future retribution. In this manner they passed 
several years, without witnessing any fruit of their toil. At length on 
one occasion, they ventured to speak to them of the Saviour, and to read 
them the account of his sufferings. This they had no sooner done, than 
one of their hearers, named Kajarnak, approached the table at which the 
missionary Beck was seated, and said to him, in an earnest and affecting 
tone, “ What do you tell us there? Repeat that again! I too would 
be saved! And Kajarnak believed, like a Christian, and died in peace, 
the blessed first-fruits of an abundant harvest.* 

Now let us put ourselves in the place of this heathen, whose conscience 
was at length awakened ; and let us endeavor to account for the lively im- 
pression that he received of this gospel, so entirely new to him. In order 
to do this, it is only necessary to follow the apostle, step by step, in his 
development of the doctrine in question, at once so brief and so full, 
which we have just read. We there see at once that sinful man may yet 
have part in eternal life—that God has sent into the world his Son, 
clothed with mortal flesh—that he has delivered him to death for the 
expiation of our sins—and that he has done all this for us gratuitously, 
when we have merited nothing but his wrath, 

The first thing that would bring Kajarnak to acknowledge that God is 
love, is the end that God designed in the gospel, and that the apostle an- 
nounces in these words, “ that we might have fe.” Although the sinner 
may have merited death a thousand times, God desires not his death but 
rather that he should live. He has declared it—he has sworn it by him- 
self: “ As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked; but that the wicked turn from his way and live!” The more 
clearly is developed to Kajarnak this life that God would give to the 

* Cranz Geschichte, p. 490.—History of Greenland. 
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sinner, the more is he surprised, delighted, ravished with such love. This 
life is a life of grace; it is the pardon of all his offenses, a pardon which 
blots out—which takes away all sin. “ To take away my sin,” saith this 
simple-hearted man to himself, “ what language! When I have stained 
my hands with the blood of mine enemy, I have washed it out with the 
water of the sea, or with the snow of heaven! but to take away sin from 
my conscience, and to restore to me the peace that I had before I com- 
mitted it—what grace! what love! This life is the life of heaven ; it is 
the possession of the glory of God in the abode of the blessed, and in 
the society of the angels. A sinner, such as I, called to such a glory, ad- 
mitted to such an abode, received into such society—what mercy! what 
love! This life is the life of God; it is the Spirit of God, it is God himself 
dwelling in the sinner; it is God who gives himself to him, who unites 
himself to him; is not this the very perfection of love? God making 
his abode in my heart, as in the sanctuary of his choice—in this heart 
which seemed reserved but for the devil and his angels. But these 
tidings—these good tidings—are they in reality true, can they be? And 
the law of God that I have violated, and the word of God pledged to 
punish the sinner with death, and the justice of God demanding the pun- 
ishment of my crimes—what becomes of these ?” : 

It may seem to some of you that I ascribe to Kajarnak sentiments 
hardly natural. In this pardon of God which he with difficulty believed, 
you discover nothing which astonishes you; you, satiated as you are with 
evangelical knowledge, without having received the gospel into your 
heart—you see, instead of marvelous grace, a very simple thing, which 
God owed to his creatures and to himself. “Is it so great a matter, then, 
to pardon?” “Is it not the noblest use that a sovereign can make of 
his power? and how could less be expected from the perfections which 
we ascribe to God?” “We are doubtless sinners; but for all sin there 
is mercy.” Such is one of those popular maxims, in which, by a fearful 
confusion of truth with error, men em loy the gospel to destroy the gos- 
pel. For all sin mercy t—a true maxim, a holy maxim, a divine maxim, 
if you say with astonishment, with delight, and as a thing almost incred- 
ible, “Is it, then, true that there is a pardon for all our sins ??—but a 
‘false maxim, a sinful maxim, a ruinous maxim, if uttered without joy 
without emotion, and as a natural consequence of the perfections of God 
and the miseries of man. “ Mercy for all sin!” Ah! it is you who judge 
God by yourselves, drawing upon you that appalling reproach, addressed 
to the most wicked of men: “ Thou thoughtest that I was altogether 
such an one as thyself!” For you, shapen in iniquity, and conceived in 
sin, it is perfectly natural to tolerate in others, without indignation and 
surprise, that which is second nature to yourselves. But is it the same 
with this God, who is “ of purer eyes than to behold iniquity,” and will 
in no wise spare the guilty ; and who has denounced death and the curse 
against every transgressor of his commands? It must not—it can not be 
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that Ais word should be found vain, Ais laws trodden under foot, his 
justice disarmed ; and God would no longer be God if he pardoned in 
the way you suppose. Know that there is an obstacle in the way of this 
pardon—an immense obstacle—an obstacle insurmountable, except to 
him to whom “ nothing is impossible.” 

So far from such sentiments going beyond the truth, in the case of 
Kajarnak, they fall far short of the truth. Kajarnak is still too little en- 
lightened with respect to the divine perfections, thoroughly to appreciate 
the difficulty ; the more his knowledge increases, the greater it will ap- 
pear. But propose it-for solution to one more advanced. Give it for 
explanation to that sinner who has long labored and groaned under his 
guilt, and who can not persuade himself that there is pardon for him, so 
deeply is he impressed with a sense of his misery and of the holiness of 
God, and you would hear him pray thus in the secret of his closet : “ Par- 
don me, O my God, if thou canst pardon without bringing dishonor upon 
thy holy law!” Give it for solution to that profound theologian who is 
occupied day and night in the contemplation of grace—and you will find 
him writing in a journal, to which he confided his most secret thoughts, 
“ I would not desire a salvation by which the law would not be honored, 
and my sin expiated.”* Nay, more: give it for solution to the angels of 
heaven. Place yourself with them between the fall and the promise, and 
ask of them a method by which God might pardon without ceasing to 
be *just, and be merciful to the sinner without sparing the sin. Come, 
celestial spirits; accustomed to sublime meditations, and wont to pene- 
trate the depths of love divine—task yourselves to solve this problem ! 
O concentrate all the powers of your immortal minds ; call to your aid all 
the philosophy of heaven ; search ; meditate ; ascend to the third heaven ; 
descend to the deepest abyss; and tell us, if you can, a method of par- 
doning without ceasing to be just, and of forgiving the sinner without 
conniving at the sin! But how could you discover that which over- 
whelms you with amazement? How could you foresee the design of 
God in the gospel, when the Holy Spirit represents you as bending over 
this scheme, as the cherubim over the ark, and as never able to satisfy 
the desire which preys upon you, to “look into it?” Ah! rather keep 
silence, and listen with us to the voice of God himself from heaven—“I 
have found a ransom.” He has found it; and it might almost be said 
that he himself is astonished at having succeeded in the discovery; so 
wonderful is its nature, all the fullness of his divinity having been engaged 
in its solution. He has found it; but he found it entirely in his own bo- 
som. “ His own arm hath brought salvation ; and his righteousness, it 
upheld him” He hath found it—“ glory be to God on high, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” . This God who has found the pro- 
pitiation—this God who was so resolved to give us life that he as it 
were triumphed over his justice and his law—this God, is he not Zove ? 

* Memoir of Griffin, by Sprague, p. 27. 
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Butiftheend which God proposed in our redemption affects the heart 
of Kajarnak, the means by which he gains that end, affeet him still more. 
God has found a propitiation—and behold that propitiation! ‘He hath 
sent his only-begotten Son into the world.” God hath a Son! What 
astonishing intelligence! Accustomed from our infancy to hear this Son 
of God spoken of, we do not perceive all that is marvelous in this one 
idea of paternity, of generation, associated with the name of God, the 
Creator. Kajarnak is much more forcibly struck with it than we are; but 
the pious missionary does not allow his attention to dwell upon these mys- 
teries ; longing to speak to his heart, he only touches upon them enough 
to make him apprehend something of the inconceivable love which unites 
the Father and the Son. The very name of Son enables him to perceive 
this; for what more endearing name could the Holy Spirit choose, to 
show us in an earthly relation some image of this eternal love. But this 
is not enough for him; to the name of Son he joins others, which raise 
him yet higher—he is “the only-begotten Son of God”—* his own Son” 
—“his well-beloved Son.” Only-begotten, bearing a relation to him in 
which no creature shares ; his own Son, truly belonging to him, begotten 
of him, really and not figuratively—his well-beloved Son, “in whom he is 
well-pleased.” O! what force and simplicity unite in that expression of 
our Lord: “ The Father loveth the Son.” He loves him and communi- 
cates to him all his power. “ The Father loveth the Son, and hath com- 
mitted all things to his hand.” He loves him and hath made him partaker 
in all his designs. “The Father loveth the Son, and showeth him all 
things that he doeth.” He loves him from eternity—“ Father, thou hast 
loved me before the foundation of the world.” He loves him, and this 
love of the Father for the Son is the everlasting type of all true love— 
all other love is but a reflection of this ; and the highest blessing that the 
Son can ask for his dear disciples is, that “the Father should love them 
as he loveth him.” O! who can tell what that Son is to the Father ? 
Who can describe the intimate communion, the ineffable love, the eternal 
dwelling of that Son in the bosom of the Father? Who can display be- 
fore our eyes all the meaning of that expression, “I was as one brought 
up with him; I was daily his delight ?” 

Ah, what were Kajarnak’s emotions, when he learnt that. this Son of 
God, this only-begotten Son, this well-beloved Son, is he whom the Father 
sent into the world—he, whom he separated from his throne, from his 
glory, from his bosom—in order that we might live by him! Ifthe Son 
of God be so great, 80 precious, so dear in his sight, what are we then to 
him, for whom he gave that Son, so great, so precious, so dear! If a 
commander redeem with gold the captives from the hand of the enemy, 
is it not because the liberty of his companions is as dear to him, more 
dear to him, than the gold with which they are redeemed? If Abraham 
offers as a burnt-offering, his son Isaac, is it not because the holy will of 
God is as dear to him, more dear to him, than the life of his beloved son ! 
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If God gives “ men for Israel, and nations for his life,” is it not that Israel 
is as dear, more dear to him than the nations whom he gives for their de- 
liverance? Ifthe Father, then, placed in this alternative, either to strike 
us and spare his only-begotten Son, or to deliver up his Son in order to 
spare us, actually delivers Aim and spares us, how can we speak of that 
love, except in terms which would seem extravagant, were they not jus- 
tified by the revelation of God himself? And yet he delivers him up! 
he gives him; he sends him into the world which sin had destroyed, and 
which he only could save. He does still more : he sends him in the form 
of sinful man, in “the likeness of sinful flesh,” for it behooved him, says 
St. Paul, “in all things to be made like unto his brethren ;” and because 
those whom he came to save were “ partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself took part in the same, that through death he might destroy him 
that had the power of death, that is, the devil.” 

Have you ever reflected upon this, my dear brethren? What honor 
is conferred upon our nature—this poor fallen nature—by that Son’s 
taking it upon himself, who is the “ brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the express image of his person”—that Son, “ who, being in the form 
of God, made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of 
a servant, and was made in fashion as a man.” What humiliation for 
the Son! What wonderful condescension and love for the Father who 
gave him! What was it, but for the “King of kings, and Lord of 
lords,” to be born of a woman, to drop from the bosom of one of his 
creatures upon an accursed earth! The Son of the Most High to ex- 
change the embrace of his Father, for an abode of which Satan is called 
the prince! The “ Mighty God” to suffer toil, weariness, and sorrow! 
He, whom “all the angels of God worship,” to drag a body of dust and 
ashes! “The Lord of Glory” to be subjected to the infirmities and 
humiliations of the flesh! The “ Heir of all things” to sustain a perish- 
able body with perishable food! The “Holy of Holies” to be tempted 
by the devil! The “Prince of Life,” to submit to the abasement of 
and the tomb! 

Observe how this surprising thought inspired the Apostle Paul. That 
which the Lord did for us, he did for us alone. He has done nothing of 
this sort even for angels; for, saith the apostle, “ He took not on him* 
the nature of angels, but he took on him the seed of Abraham.” O, 
what love is that, which conceived the idea of bringing the Son of God 
himself into contact with our misery, so as to deliver us from it! The 
God who thus sent his Son into the world that we might live by him— 
this God—is he not love ? 

But with what commission did the Father charge the Son? and 
what work was assigned to him, in sending him into the world? He 
hath sent him, replies the apostle, as “the propitiation for our sins ;” and 
the work which he gave him to do, was the expiation of our crimes by 

* Or rather “took not hold of angels” (i. e., in order to save), Heb. ii. 16. 
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his blood. Æxpiation! a word common among us—a doctrine familiar 
to all; but what a word—what a doctrine, for the catechumen of Beck! 
You have heard, Kajarnak, that God sent his Son into the world to save 
thee; listen now to the manner in which he must save thee. It was 
necessary that this “Holy and Just One” should receive in thy stead 
the stroke which thou hadst deserved, but which the Father would avert 
from thee. “ All we, like sheep, have gone astray,” far from God and 
his law; but “the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all’—mine, 
thine! Do you fully comprehend this? And then, “He was wounded 
for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.” Hear 
again: “ He hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him” What say you to 
this? Did you expect it—would you have imagined it—would you have 
dreamt it—that an offended God, in order to wash away our sins, should 
shed the blood of his own Son? I could show thee, in those far and 
privileged countries, whence this wonderful intelligence reaches you, 
men, yes whole assemblies, who regard this as a very simple thing; but 
thou—let them even charge thee with exaggeration and enthusiasm— 
what dost thou say to it? what couldst thou say to it ? 

But come, follow me to the foot of the cross of the Son of God—it is 
a spectacle which we must contemplate more closely. Behold! the 
hour is come, and “the power of darkness”—the hour of which the ap- 
proach alone caused him such agonies, that there fell from his body a 
sweat of blood, which flowed in great drops to the ground; but the 
hour which the Father could not “spare” him, if he would “ spare us.” 
Abraham, on the point of offering his sacrifice, heard the voice of an angel 
crying aloud, “ Abraham! Abraham! lay not thy hand upon the lad |” 
But this other Abraham has no power to arrest the arm when about to 
strike! That which he did not require of his servant, he enjoins upon 
himself; nor will he stop till he has completed the sacrifice ! Come, rage 
of hell! Come, fury of earth! Come, wrath of heaven itself! Exhaust 
upon this innocent head that the Lord has delivered up to you, all that 
is dreadful and appalling, and fulfill all “ that his hand and his counsel 
have determined before to be done!” 

Satan, the old serpent, impatient to fulfill the first prophecy, raises, 
with hissings, his hideous head, and “bruises the heel of the seed of the 
woman.” Vanquished of late in Christ’s temptation, he had withdrawn 
for a time. But, behold! the Father permits him to return—to summon 
all his host against the Son—to enter into Judas to betray him—into 
Caiaphas to condemn him—into Pilate to deliver him; and though 
unable to overcome the Holy One in the desert, he was able, on Gol- 
gotha, to secure his death, ; he was permitted to do it, that to Jesus it 
might be given, “ through death, to deliver those who, through fear of 
death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 
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But there remains something yet more surprising. That this formi- 
dable angel, the enemy of God and man, should furiously attack the 
Son of God and the Saviour of men—this is appalling, but, perhaps, 
to be expected. But the men whom he came to save—the men whose 
nature he has assumed—how do they, in their turn, treat him? for the 
Father hath delivered him into their hands, and “they do unto him 
what they will.” They treat him—I do not say, not as the Son of God ~ 
—I do not say, not as a king—I do not say, not as a prophet—I do not 
say, not as a just person—but not as a man! They, worms of the dust, 
compel him to ery out under the weight of their hatred and contempt, 
“ As for me, I am the scorn of the people; a very worm and no man!” 
They sell him to each other. They value him at the price of thirty 
pieces of silver, at the moment that he estimated them at the price of his 
own blood! They surprise him at night, armed with swords and staves; 
they bind him ; they lead him from Pilate to Herod, and from Herod to 
Pilate. They mock him as a king; they clothe him with scarlet, and 
crown him with thorns. They scoff at him as a prophet; smiting him, 
and saying to him, “Prophesy to us, who smote thee.” They ridicule 
him as the Son of God; crying to him, “If thou be the Son of God, 
save thyself” They strike him with a rod; they spit in his face; they 
condemn him to death; they prefer to him Barabbas; they crucify him 
between two thieves; and while the greatest criminals call forth, at least 
in this last moment, from their bitterest enemies, more pity than rage, it 
is reserved for him, upon the cross, by his anguish, his cries, his prayers, 
to excite the sneers, the irony, the scorn of his persecutors ! 

But this is not all—it is little in comparison of what remains to be said 
—to whom ?—to you? No; but to Kajarnak—to a heathen—who 
happily does not know these things, or at least does not know them as 
you do, who know them as you know the fables of Homer, or the histo- 
ries of past ages. When the Son was alone—alone in his temptation, in 
the desert—alone in the agony of Gethsemane—alone upon the cross, he 
could say, “Iam not alone, for the Father is with me.” But what 
if the Father should abandon him? Against the rage of the devil, 
against the hatred of the Pharisees, against the clamors of the populace, 
against the cowardice of Pilate, against the taunts of the priests, God the 
Father sustained and consoled him, But who shall console, who sustain 
him against the wrath, the curse, the terrible justice of God himself ? 
This death, this punishment, this body broken, this dripping blood— 
doubtless these were a part of the agonies of the cross ; but the bitterness 
of the cross, the cup which he must drink, and from which his Spirit re- 
coiled, was something beside all this. Sin being laid upon him, with that 
which follows sin—the Father’s anger—the Father’s curse,—in this was 
the bitterness of the cross. 

Thus have we seen the Father “heaping upon him the iniquities of us 
all, causing him to be “made sin for us,” to “ bear our sins in his own 
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body on the tree,” charging him with our transgression, until crushed 
and overwhelmed by the burden. We have seen him, in order to deliver 
us from the curse of the law, making him a curse for us, “ pleased to 
bruise him ;” putting him to grief, laying his hand upon him, piereing 
him with his arrows, and leaving in his flesh “no soundness by reason of 
his indignation,” no “rest in his bones by reason of sin.” From that 
moment we have seen him finding in his Son, in his only and well-beloved 
Son, nothing but a spectacle which repels his holy majesty, removing 
himself “ far from his help and from the words of his groaning,” “ weary 
with crying,” his strength consumed, wasting with burning thirst, and 
failing eyes, and finally constrained to cry out in anguish—“ Eli, Eli, lama 
Sabacthani—my God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Can this 
still leave your eye dry and your heart cold? Give me, then, another 
audience! Give me for hearers Greenlanders, Pagans and Jews who for 
the first time hear these wonders of love, and I will show them moved, 
penetrated with contrition, and crying out—“ What shall we do to be 
saved ?” Nay more, give me the earth, give me the rocks, give me the 
vail of the temple, and the sun in the heavens; and I will show you that 
earth trembling, those rocks rending, that vail torn asunder, that sun 
hiding his face, and the whole universe witnessing of their grief and your 
indifference, and asking if it be not rather for them than for you that 
the Son of God died! Tell us, Greenlanders, Pagans, Jews!—tell us, 
earth, rocks, vail of the temple, sun in the heavens, the God who sent his 
Son as a propitiation for our sins—this God—what is he if he be not 
love ? 

But that which finally breaks the heart of Kajarnak is the cause of 
thislove. Forif@od so loves us, whence comes this love? As for ourselves, 
we love that which is amiable—above all, we love those who love us. 
Were we amiable in the sight of God, or did we love him first? No; 
“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us.” “God,” 
saith Kajarnak to himself, “ hath sent his only-begotten Son into the 
world, as a propitiation for my sins; and I—what have I done for him ? 
What have I done to attract this love with which he prevents, loads, 
overwhelms me? Where are my titles, my claims? Where are my 
works, my desires, my thoughts which could have excited such love on 
his part? When he was mindful of me, when he extended his mercy to 
me, when he sacrificed for me his own Son, when he sent this missionary 
from beyond the seas to testify of his love to me, yesterday, this very 
morning— what have I done ? I forgot him, I offended him, I trampled 
under foot his holy laws; I have lived in error, in rebellion, in idolatry, 
in lust, in malioe, in falsehood, in theft, in crime. Ah! I see nothing as 
a claim to this love but my sins—l see nothing but this love itself!” » 

Yes, Kajarnak, you speak rightly; and the more you learn to know 
yourself, the more you will see yourself culpable, unjust, rebellious, the 
“ enemy of God by. wicked works,” deserving, in short, of hell and the 
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everlasting curse. If you could doubt it for a moment, the spectacle of 
this very cross which you have before your eyes, would suffice to unde- 
ceive you; for if it shows you God so loving the sinner that he hath given 
his only Son to save him, it shows you, also, God so hating sin as to de- 
mand its expiation by no less a price than his precious blood. The same 
blood measures at once the love of God toward us, and the hatred of 
God toward our sins. What must those sins be which have exposed the 
Son of God to the rage of hell, and to the fury of the world! alas, and 
to the wrath of heaven! What sins must they be, when God could not 
contemplate them in his own Son, without overwhelming him— his Son— 
under the weight of his curse! The most terrible manifestations of God’s 
hatred of sin—the world submerged by the deluge—five cities of the plain 
consumed by the fire of heaven—whole nations exterminated in Canaan 
—the thunders, the lightnings, the smoke, and the earthquake of Sinai— 
all this is nothing as compared with the death of the Son of God upon 
the cross. Approach, Kajarnak, and read, in the agony of thy Saviour, the 
hell that thou hast merited! And, notwithstanding thou wast so hateful 
that the blood of the Son of God could alone reconcile thee to God, yet 
God so loved thee, that he shed for thee Ais precious blood! “Is this the 
manner of man?” Thou canst love a wife, a child, a friend; but to love 
an enemy, to persist in loving him till thou hast conquered his enmity, to 
sacrifice for him thy most precious treasure when he was at the height 
of his animosity against thee—hast thou ever done—hast thou ever seen, 
ever imagined, any thing like this? God has loved thee, not for any 
thing which was amiable in thee, but in spite of all that was evil and 
hateful. He has loved thee on account of himself, by the overflowing of 
his nature ; he has loved thee because he is love. 

Kajarnak is not the only one affected at this thought. All the sacred 
writers have but one voice respecting it; and in their pathetic descrip- 
tions of the love of God, the prominent point—the trait which has pene- 
trated their hearts—is the gratuitousness of this love. “ When we were 
the children of wrath, even as others, God, who is rich in mercy, because 
of the great love wherewith he loved us, when we were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together with Christ; by grace ye are saved.” And 
elsewhere; “ When we were without strength, in due time Christ died 
for the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man will one die : yet per- 
adventure for a good man some would even dare to die. But God com- 
mendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ : 
died for us.” And again: “ For we ourselves also were sometimes foolish, 
disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice 
and envy, hateful and hating one another. But, after that the kindness and 
Jovaof God our Saviour toward man appeared, not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us.” But 
all gives place to the expression of our apostle: “ Herein is love, not that 
we love God, but that he loved us.” Do you feel the force of this 
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thought? “ Herein is love!” That which we have seen hitherto—a pro- 
pitiation found for sins—the Son of God sent into the world—this Son 
delivered for our sins—all this is a manifestation of the love of God—a 
manifestation so brilliant, that it obscures all the other exhibitions of di- 
vine love that man or angel could gather from the whole world. But 
here is more than a manifestation of love—here we have its very essence 
and principle. God “hath first loved us;” and if the greatness of this 
love forces us to exclaim with admiration, “ God hath so loved the world 
that he hath given his Son,” the gratuitousness of this same love extorts 
from our humbled and broken hearts this pathetic, this profound expres- 
sion, “ God is love I” 

Yes; “God is love.” This alone would explain the fact that he has so 
loved—whom ? angels ? saints? No; but us, his enemies—us indi- 
vidually—me, and you who hear me. “God is love!” Love is his es- 
sence, his substance, his life. “God is love!” Love sums up all his works 
and explains all his ways. Love inspired him to the creation of a holy, 
and to the redemption of a fallen race. Love prevailed over nothingness 
to give us existence, and triumphed over sin to give us glory. Love is 
the object of the admiration of angels, and will be ours in eternity. The 
thoughts of God are love ; his will is love ; his dispensations are love ; his 
judgments are love ;—all in him is love. “ God is love m 

But the heart of Kajarnak expressed this more fully than all our dis- 
course has done. At the sound of this good news, we see this heathen, 
if we may still so call him—we see him hanging on the lips of the mis- 
sionary, his heart affected, his conscience troubled. He exclaims, “ What 
did you say ? Repeat that again—I, too, would to be saved!” And where- 
fore he rather than you? Why should not this same doctrine which has 
made a Christian of this heathen upon the shores of Greenland—why 
should it not make this day in France, in this assembly, of more than one 
nominal Christian, a Christian in spirit and in life? I have asked you, 
in order to disturb your habitual apathy, to put yourself in the place of 
this Greenlander who heard the gospel for the first time in his life; but 
be on your guard against the supposition that this condition is indispen- 
sable in order to be affected by it; as that the gospel has lost its vir- 
tue by having been so often announced to you; and that the coldness that 
we lately deplored in you, is a necessary consequence of your position. 
It is a necessity of sin, of negligence, of ingratitude, of unbelief, and of 
nothing else. Your position is a privilege, did you but know how to im- 
prove it; and you would have the power as soon as you had the will. 
The gospel has been often repeated to you? Well, then, you have that 
which Kajarnak so earnestly desired. “ Repeat this to us—repeat this 
to us” You have had done for you that which the Apostle Paul was 
careful to do for his dear Philippian converts. “To write the same things 
to you, to me is not burdensome, but for you it is safe.” Supply the want 
of novelty by the fervor of your meditations, and you will be in the way 
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of finding in this long familiarity with the gospel a means of being better 
penetrated with the love of God. The works of man lose by being ex- 
amined too narrowly ; but the works of God—the tokens of his love— 
above all, the unspeakable gift of his Son—ever transcend our highest 
admiration. Neither in this world, nor in the world to come, can you 
admire them as they deserve; never can the angels themselves do so— 
vainly striving to penetrate their depths. 

How many aspects does the love of God present, which all the sermons, 
all the books, all the meditations possible could no more suffice to exhaust 
than you could exhaust the sea with the hollow of your hand! Now, it is the 
depth of the abyss from which God has delivered us ; the love which has 
rescued us from sin, from hell, from everlasting burning, from the society 
of the devil and his angels! “ Thy mercy toward us is great : for thou hast 
delivered my soul from the lowest hell.” Now, it is the number, the 
immensity of the gifts which accompany that of the Son. What love is 
that which gives us “ grace for grace,” life eternal, peace, light, strength, 
joy, and, to sum up all in a word, “the participation of the divine na- 
ture!” Now, it is the greatness, the fullness of the pardon which God 
gives us in Jesus Christ. What love is that which destroys sin, which 
“casts it into the depth of the sea,” which removes it as far from us “as 
the east is from the west,” which requires of us only to repent and be- 
lieve, and when we are fallen on our knees, under the weight of the 
divine curse, lifts us up redeemed, justified, glorified, saved! Now, it is 
the new aspect that the grace of God in Christ Jesus gives to those suf 
ferings of this life, which we inherit from the first Adam ; the love that 
seizes upon all the fruits of sin, makes them enter into his plan, constrains 
them to increase our happiness, turns the curse into a blessing, and com- 
pels all creatures, even our enemies, to work together for our good! Now, 
it is the special call which God addresses to each of us, to induce us to re- 
ceive this salvation ; the love, which, seeing us slow to flee from the wrath to 
come, sends us call after call, warning after warning, messenger after mes- 
senger, and, if needful, affliction after affliction, knocking continually at the 
door of our hearts! Now, it is that firm assurance of merey which the 
Holy Spirit imparts to the soul of a Zaccheus, of a Mary Magdalene, of a 
crucified thief; the love which renders such a heart capable of laying hold 
of eternal life, of a resurrection to righteousness, of a possession in para- 
dise, of sitting in the heavenly places with Christ Jesus, and singing the 
triumphal song, “I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love cf God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord !” 

But more than all, it is the love that has given, that has sacrificed for 
us the only-begotten, the well-beloved Son! It is to this that we must 
ever recur: here concentrates the whole heaven of grace and blessing. 
For “he that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
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how shall he not with him freely give us all things?” It is here that 
we behold, unvailed, “in the face of Jesus Christ”—of Jesus Christ cru- 
cified—the love hidden in-the bosom of the Father. It is here that the 
heart of God opens before us, and that we read, as in a book, of things 
unutterable, that no mortal tongue can worthily express. It is here that 
we receive a new measure for estimating that love, for which all human 
dimensions united would not suffice, so that, “ being rooted and grounded 
in love, we might be able to comprehend with all saints what is its 
height, and depth, and length, and breadth; and to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge.” But ah! vain are our efforts! No; 
we could not behold it unvailed! Our feeble heart could not bear it! 
No mortal man could see such love and live! Our very existence would 
thereby be overpowered and destroyed! On earth we behold but its 
dim outline. And if, like Moses, we ask of God to show us his glory, 
he will make all his goodness pass before us; but we should not be able 
to see his face. While that spectacle is revealed to our view, “the hand 
of God will cover us in the cleft of the rock;” only a voice shall sound 
in our ears—not that which Moses heard—but a voice still more sweet 
and tender—the voice of the Holy Spirit in our text— God is love I” 
“God is love!” | 

And now, what response will you make to this love? Will you re- 
spond to it, as did Kajarnak, and say, “ I also, I would be saved?” I do 
not ask whether you believe in the truth of the doctrine declared to you, 
under the authority of heaven: you cañ not doubt it. This doctrine 
commends itself by an evidence too clear to admit of doubt. Ifit were 
not true, it would not be in the world. These are things that “the eye 
hath not seen, nor the ear heard, neither have they entered into the 
heart of man;” and it would be inexplicable that man should invent a 
design which God alone could execute. 

I am not ignorant, while I thus speak, that the very greatness of the 
love which God has testified to us in the gospel, renders the gospel 
incredible to many. God giving us his only-begotten Son—this Son 
assuming our nature, this Son dying for our sins—is too great an act of 
love, it is a condescension too infinite, to obtain an entire belief in hearts 
so enslaved to selfishness as are ours. He who loves not, credits not 
love. How can we believe that God has first loved us, if we love those 
only who loveus? How can we believe that God has taken away our 
sins, if we cherish deeply the remembrance of injuries that we have 
received? How can we believe that God has given for us his only- 
begotten and well-beloved Son, if we are so slow to give for another—I do 
not say a dear and only son—but a little of our time, of our painstaking, 
of our abundance, of our superfluity ? 

Yes; only reflect, and you will see, that what excites our incredulity, 
is the very thing which ought to convince us. How, in a word, could 
the human mind imagine a prodigy of love which altogether exceeds its 
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comprehension ? How could it invent that which it can not believe? 
Whence has it derived this overwhelming idea of a Son of God crucified 
for our sins? In what unknown region, in what recess of its meditations, 
in what depth of its philosophers, in what dreams of its poets? Ah! ifI 
had found this system gf the gospel in the depth of the desert—far from 
the prophets who announced it, far from the miracles which have attested 
it—I should have at once acknowledged it as the work of God, “ whose 
ways are not as our ways, whose thoughts are not as our thoughts.” 

When God loves, he loves as he does every thing else, as a God! 
Would he manifest his power—he divides the waves of the sea. Would 
he display his justice—he sends a deluge over the whole earth. Would 
he manifest his glory—he speaks, and a world arises from nothing. 
Would he make it appear that he is sovereign Master—he speaks again, 
and the sun is extinguished, and the heavens are “rolled away as a 
scroll” And would he manifest his love, which is “above all his works” 
—he sends his Son into the world, and delivers him for our sins. 

Cease, then, from all your doubts, from all your sophisms, from all your 
hesitations. Do as did Kajarnak: listen to your heart, and you will be a 
believer. That heart—do you not feel it ?—is imprisoned within you; 
it wants air, and light, and life. Set it at liberty! Exchange the cold 
and lifeless deity that you have served hitherto, for this God, who is 
love, and who has given his Son to save you. For, what other salvation 
would you find—what other would you seek, of what other would you 
even dream—in the presence of this exhibition of love? What claims, 
what merits, what works, does not this ocean of love sweep away 
with your sins? Will you weigh your virtues, enumerate your 
services, count the “mites” of your alms in the sight of the blood of the 
Son of God flowing for you! At this sight, cease at the same moment 
from fearing any thing from your sins, and from hoping any thing from 
your works. Hasten to cast from you “the filthy rags” of your own 
righteousness, as Bartimeus his cloak. Plunge yourself into “ this fount- 
ain which is open for sin and for uncleanness.” _“ Though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be as wool.” Come to him, who first “came to seek and 
to save that which was lost,” and who gives the tender invitation: “ Ho! 
ye that thirst, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money; come 
ye, buy and eat: yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price.” This day, then, believe, consent, and yield up yourselves 
to God! 

And if you do not surrender yourselves, what then is your ıntention ? 
Is it (permit me to ask you a question which suggests itself to my 
mind, and which faithfulness forbids me to withhold)? Is it that 
you base upon this love itself a secret presumption, encouraging your- 
selves in your incredulity by the thought that a God so full of love 
could not doom you to a miserable eternity? If so, we will not stop to 
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show the absurdity of such an expectation. What! when God appeals to 
the noblest and most generous instincts of our fallen nature, by a love 
unmerited, immense, unspeakable, do you defraud yourself as much as 
possible of the object of such a tender appeal, and only dream of prevail- 
ing against God by the very excess of his mercy? But we will not 
dwell upon this consideration ; for, on the supposition just made, such 
language would be unintelligible to you. We will say to you but one 
thing more, and that seriously: it is, that this very love which makes you 
presumptuous, ought to make-you tremble. Beware of comparing God 
to those weak persons whose injudicious benevolence encourages and 
nourishes the vice and the ingratitude which abuse it—benevolence un- 
worthy of a just man, more unworthy of an upright magistrate—how 
much more unworthy still of “the Judge of all the earth !” The love of 
God is a holy love, with which is associated hatred of sin; and never, I 
repeat, neither in the deluge, nor in Sodom and Gomorrah, nor in Egypt, 
nor in Canaan, nor on Sinai, was this hatred so strikingly manifested as 
on the cross: If you continue in your sins and your unbelief, the love 
of God can find no access to you; God himself can not show you his 
favor. He can not do it without obscuring his holiness, and compromis- 
ing his honor. He can not do it—just as Jesus “could do no mighty 
works” among the Nazarenes, “ because of their unbelief’ He can not 
do it, because you “reject the counsel of God against yourselves.” “If 
ye believe not, he abideth faithful: he can not deny himself” 

But more than this. The love of God will find access to the un- 
believer, but only to aggravate his misery. If you persist in your ways, 
the time will come when you will be compelled to wish that you had 
never been thus loved; because the love of God, yea, the love -of God 
itself, will leave you without consolation, without excuse, and without 
resource. Without consolation; for, had you been less loved, you might, 
perchance, hope for some alleviation from the reproaches of your con- 
science and the bitterness of your remorse. But how will you find 
alleviation, when you reflect that God hath so loved you as to deliver to 
death for you his only-begotten and well-beloved Son? What depth of 
agony in this thought? to perish when you had such a Saviour—to have 
been so loved and to have come to “ this place of torment!” Without 
excuse; for if you had been less loved, you might have attempted some 
vindication of yourself before the tribunal of the sovereign Judge. But 
what can you reply? How dare to open your mouth, when reminded 
of how much he has loved you, and what price he has paid for your 
redemption ? Weigh well these words: “ He that despised Moses’ law 
died without mercy under two or three witnesses: of how much sorer 
punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden 
under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith he was sanctified, an unclean thing, and hath done despite 
unto the Spirit ofgrace? “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
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the living God!” Fearful—and why? You have just heard ; because 
of the very favor that we have received; because of the love that God 
has manifested to us. Lastly, and above all, you will be without re- 
souree. If you had been less loved, you might, perhaps, have dreamt 
of some fresh manifestation of love, sufficient to make amends for your 
sins, and relieve your misery. But what hope of this sort can you in- 
dulge, when God has “ delivered up his own Son, and spared not even 
him?” Can you expect another victim to be sacrificed, for you alone ? 
—a victim more precious in God’s sight, than his only-begotten and 
well-beloved Son—more glorious than the “ brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person”—more efficacious than “the Lamb 
of God, who taketh away the sin of the world”—more majestic than “the 
King of kings, and Lord of lords”—more pure than “the Holy One”— 
more capable of delivering you than “the Wonderful, the Counselor, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace?” No, no! 
“If we sin willfully after that we have received the knowledge of the 
truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful 
“looking-for of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
adversaries,” 'Thus God takes us to witness against ourselves, that there 
is nothing more that he could have done for us. “Judge, I pray you, 
betwixt me and my vineyard. What more could I have done for my 
vineyard, that I have not done init?” All is exhausted—exhausted by 
love—and the resources fail only because the love of God has already 
given itself—given itself entire. 

It is necessary then to say, whatever repugnance we may feel to offer 
considerations of this nature upon such a subject,—it is necessary to say 
to those who speculate upon the love of God, and who reckon upon 
profiting by it without believing it,—that the love of God, in all probability, 
will be your greatest torment. This thought is not new; many theolo- 
gians have expressed the same. Perhaps it is principally this love, which 
will render your regrets more acute, your unbelief more criminal, your 
condition more deplorable. Perhaps it is this love which will make mani- 
fest the justice of the future judgment, and which will explain the mys- 
tery of eternal punishment. Perhaps our text will receive in hell a 
striking though fearful confirmation. Perhaps the love of God will not 
be less spoken of (although, alas! with far different emotions), in the 
abode of the damned, than in that of the blessed. There is more in this 
than mere hypothesis. Impious wretches, on their death-beds, in spite 
of themselves, forced by their fearful forebodings, have borne witness by 
their blasphemies to the love of God, henceforth closed to them, but 
closed by themselves alone, The Holy Spirit in the Apocalypse reveals 
the enemies of the Lord as recognizing him, but with terror, as the 
Lamb of God, and saying to the mountains and to the rocks, “Fall on 
us, and cover us from him that sitteth upon the throne, and from the 
wrath of the Lamb; for the great day of wrath is come; and who is 
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able to abide it?” “The wrath of the Lamb!” Strange, appalling 
association of ideas! The wrath of the lion is inthe order of nature ; but 
the wrath of the Lamb has in it something unnatural, and which renders 
it intensely fearful. The more opposed it is to his character, the more 
evident is it that it is just, that it is provoked, that it is inevitable, when 
it is displayed. And if its wretched victims recognize still the Lamb in 
him who strikes them, this attribute of love, will but extort their hom- 
age to aggravate their terror. Ah, may you never have to fly before 
the wrath of the Lamb! May the time never come when it shall be 
your greatest calamity, to have been loved with so great a love, and re- 
deemed at so great a price: a time when, discovering too late the truth 
of our text, you shall confess, but with rage in your hearts, that God is 
love! 

But, though we thus speak, we hope “ better things of you, and 
things which accompany salvation.” No longer, we trust, will you close 
your heart to the love of God, nor live without faith in a God who is 
love. By this faith you will save your soul—by it you will become a 
new man. This love of God, ever before your eyes, will impart itself to 
you, and renew your whole being. It is by feeling one’s self loved, that 
one learns to love; and selfishness reigns, only because we are ignorant 
of the love of God. “He that loveth not, knoweth not God.” You 
will love as you have been loved. You will love God, because God first 
loved you. You will love your neighbor, because God hath loved both 
him and you. Do younot see the new life for which such a change will fit 
you? Isee youa follower of God, a dear child, henceforth living only 
to diffuse around you the love wherewith God has filled your heart. I 
see you, according to the example of Christ who hath loved you, “ going 
about doing good,” and finding your enjoyment in privations, fatigues, 
and sacrifices. I see you, “ constrained by the love of Christ,” weaned 
from your own will, from the love of money, and of the empty pleasures 
of the world, consoling the afflicted, comforting the poor, visiting the 
sick, and carrying with you everywhere Jesus Christ and his benefits. 
Then will the image and likeness of God be formed anew in your souls! 
—then you will “dwell in God, and God in you.” If to be loved is the 
life of the soul, is not loving its enjoyment ? If to be loved is the 
whole doctrine of the gospel, 1s not loving its whole morality? To love 
as we are loved, is not this heaven upon earth, while anticipating that it 
shall be heaven in heaven? Happy are you, if the love of God so pene- 
trate you, that, in whatever view you are regarded, no better descrip- 
tion of your character can be given, than that which love inspired St. 
John to write of God! Happy if it may be said of you, he is love! 
his words are love! his works are love! his zeal is love! his labor is 
love! his joys are love! his tears are love! his reproofs are love! his 
judgments are love! Happy, above all, if that God “who trieth the 
hearts and the reins,” can add, his heart also is love! Amen. 


DISCOURSE XIV, 
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Tus celebrated representative of French Protestantism, was born at Neufchatel, 
in Switzerland, and is now probably about sixty years of age. He was educated 
partly at Neufchatel, and partly at Lausanne, where he made great proficiency in his 
literary and theological studies. He preached for several years in Basel, to the same 
church which enjoyed the services of Vinet, while Professor of the French language 
and literature in the University of Basel. He subsequently removed to Paris, where 
he has acted for years as President or Director of the Missionary Institute, for the 
preparation of young men for the work of foreign-missions. He also preached for 
a time, in connection with the pious and eloquent Audebez, whose discourses 
are distinguished for sound sense, and evangelical unction, in the chapel of the 
Rue Taitbout, which is supported by voluntary contribution. Becoming somewhat 
dissatisfied with the management of this chapel, Grandpierre re-entered the “ Na- 
tional Communion,” and became the pastor of the church of the Batignolles. He 
now holds the pastorate vacated by the death of Adolphe Monod, in Paris. 

Grandpierre is a man of distinguished learning, great piety, and persuasive elo- 
quence. He is the author of a volume of interesting and instructive Lectures on 
the Pentateuch, several volumes of discourses, and various tracts and disquisitions, 
chiefly religious. His style is clear and elevated, vivacious and elegant. All his 
discourses are pervaded by sound sense, elevated views, and ardent piety. Equally 
practical with those of Monod, they are more philosophical in their tone, and occa- 
sionally display a high range of thought. In this respect they are more akin to 
those of Vinet, though less powerful and striking. He reasons clearly and calmly ; 
and is not unfrequently original in his thoughts and mode of expression. Three 
volumes of his sermons form a series, under the title of “Discours Evangeliques :” 
the first being on Christian Doctrine, the second on the Christian Life, and the third 
on the Harmonies of the Christian System, and entitled “Unity and Variety,” in 
which he brings doctrine and practice together, and shows the wonderful adjust- 
ment and harmony of the whole Christian scheme. 

Grandpierre is said to be tall and thin, stoops a little, and has a fine benignant ex- 
pression. Dr. Stevens, speaking of Grandpierre, as seen among the “ notables,” at the 
recent meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in Paris, says: “Take the fine classic 
contour of Wilbur Fisk, and wrinkle thoroughly its integuments with care or suf- 
fering, and you will have a good copy of this able Frenchman’s features, Most of 


* We have been able to obtain few materials for this sketch beyond those contained 
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these Protestant leaders look battle-worn, and there has been abundant reason for 
the fact. We American Christians, with heterodoxy always in an obscure minority, 
can hardly appreciate the position of earnest and talented men, who have had to 
bear up the cross for half a century and more, amid a sneering philosophy, the uni- 
versal scoffs of men of letters, the machinations of a superstitious and cruel hie- 
rarchy which murdered or exiled their fathers, and—bitterest sorrow of all—the 
treachery of their own associates. But the times are changing and their reward 
will come! Grandpierre opened the Convention with a powerful speech. He has 
since oceupied a back corner of the platform, almost hidden from observation. I 
consider him one of the soundest and strongest men of French Protestantism.” His 
voice is powerful, and he speaks with much animation. His hearers cherish for him 
the highest reverence; indeed, all who know him regard him as a good man, as 
well as an able and eloguent preacher. He is an enthusiastic friend of missions, 
and acted for many years as secretary of the Missionary Society. 
The following beautiful discourse-will give a good idea of his style of preaching. 





THE TEARS OF JESUS. 
“ Jesus wept.”—JoHN, xi. 35. 


THERE are some things in the gospel, my brethren, which open to faith 
and piety, classes of ideas peculiar to themselves; which give rise to the 
deepest reflections ; and in dwelling upon which, the soul, absorbed and 
overwhelmed, finds itself led to ‚feel rather than to speak—to adore 
rather than to explain. The words which compose our text are among 
these deep things. Jesus weeping, is the spectacle which is offered for 
our contemplation: the tears of Jesus form the vast and inexhaustible 
subject on which we are called to meditate. 

Before entering on such a subject, I feel myself constrained to invoke 
thy aid, Lord Jesus—Saviour; once humbled, but now glorified !—God, 
once manifest in the flesh, to bear our sorrows and our griefs, to be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, and to deliver us from all our 
woes,—but now raised to the right hand of the Majesty on high, where 
thou reignest over the empire of sin and death! Ah! who but thyselt 
can reveal to us wherefore thou didst weep ?—who but thyself can im- 
press the important lessons to be learned from thy tears? Impart, then, 
Saviour, thy divine illumination, to guide us into those depths where we 
should be lost without it! Descend with thy servant into that mine 
into which thou hast commanded all to search, and let him draw from 
thence spiritual riches for himself and for his brethren! Amen. 

The Saviour’s grief at the tomb of Lazarus has been attributed to va- 
rious causes, Some ascribe it to the unbelief of the Jews, who, after 
having witnessed so many miracles which he had already wrought, yet 
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reproached his supineness in having permitted the death of Lazarus, and 
appeared to doubt his power to restore him to life. This might possibly 
combine with other causes in produeing it; but as the Jews did not ex- 
press their doubts in words, until after he was arrived at the grave, and 
had wept, we can not suppose that it formed the only, or even prineipal 
cause of his tears. Others think that the deep affection of Martha and 
Mary, under the recent loss of a brother who had been to them as 
another self—the tears that they shed, and the bitterness of their grief, 
drew from the Saviour this most expressive testimony of his sympathy 
for the mourning family. But Jesus did not weep until he had reached 
the grave, and it was before this time that Martha and Mary had thrown 
themselves at his feet, and had expressed to him all the bitterness which 
filled their souls; it is, therefore, difficult to suppose that this was the 
only cause moving him. 

It has again been supposed that the remembrance of a family whom 
he had often visited, and where harmony and love reigned unbroken, 
now wounded in its tenderest part, cut in its dearest affections, and 
plunged into the deepest mourning, by the loss of one of its dear mem- 
bers, of its main support-—this deeply affected Jesus; but when it is con- 
sidered that he was just about to work a miracle which should at once 
dispell all his grief, can we thus account for it? And, once more, it has 
been thought that though to glorify God, and to accomplish his eternal 
decrees, our Lord was about to work this great miracle, yet that a view 
of the renewed sorrows and trials which Lazarus would infallibly be 
called to undergo in re-entering upon life, caused his heart to bleed and 
his tears to flow. 

But if «ve consider the difficulty which attends each of these ways of 
accounting for the emotion which he manifested, perhaps the most easy 
and natural way of explaining it may be, the immediate effect of the 
spectacle then before his eyes. He was before a tomb, the tomb of a 
beloved friend, whose soul had been in unison with his own, and who 
had been living on earth the life of heaven. But the angel of death had 
not spared him, notwithstanding his regeneration. He had been stricken 
down, as are the most impious and vile :—a new attestation of the reality 
of the curse attached to transgression of the law, and of the truth of that 
sentence which declares that “ death has passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned.” The corruption exhaling from a corpse, which but now 
had clothed and adorned the soul of one of God’s elect, but which the 
breath of death had sufficed to stiffen and turn to‘decay, moved and 
overcame him. He groaned and wept. The compassion of Jesus, like 
his love, is infinite. Added to this the principal cause of his affliction, 
were all those which we have noticed already, giving greater bitterness 
and depth to it. Nothing that concerns us is hidden from him, or foreign 
to him. He embraces, so to speak, a// our griefs in all their varied as- 
pects and degrees, He feels for us at once, in one instant of time, more 
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than the most ter der and compassionate human souls could feel during a 
long course of ages. Without thus longer dwelling on the cause of his 
tears, let us, regarding the fact that Jesus wept as the general expres- 
sion of his deep love for us, proceed to consider the lessons which we may 
deduce. 

I. The first, and perhaps the most striking, is, the proof which we 
draw from hence of the real manhood of Christ. We approach a subject 
of deep mystery, one which must ever be incomprehensible to human 
reason,—the union of very God and very man in the person of Christ. 
The Deity ever like itself, incapable of increase or diminution, of change 
or of suffering, immutable, eternal, infinite in all things, in being, in 
power, in wisdom, in greatness, in goodness, united with humanity, whose 
fundamental law is to progress, and develop its powers by degrees, 
which is susceptible of change, of emotion, of sadness, or grief, which 
is limited in every sense and on every side, by time and by space, and 
is fixed as to its duration, its extent, the stretch of its intellectual 
powers, and the portion of matter in which to reside! This union is 
indeed beyond the comprehension of man: but Scripture, though it does 
not solve the mystery, is not silent on the subject. There we read, that. 
Christ “was in all points tempted like as we; yet without sin” And 
again, that “in him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” 
There is he represented as growing and increasing in stature like ourselves, 
requiring support, suffering from hunger, from thirst, and from fatigue, 
as we do; and again issuing his commands as the governor of nature, 
subjecting to his power the very elements; causing devils to fly at his 
mandate, and hell to tremble before him; ravishing from death his vic- 
tims, closing the mouth of the grave, and rising himself from the tomb. 

And what more need we know for our salvation? In order to pre- 
serve physical life, has it ever been necessary to resolve the problem 
of the mysterious union of immaterial spirit with material bodies? In 
order to live spiritually, or to believe, is it necessary that we arrive 
at a demonstration of the mode of the incarnation of Christ ?—of 
the way in which the divine and human nature were found conjoined 
in him? Two things are made perfectly clear: first, that nothing less 
than the infinite mercy of Christ as God could pardon sin ; nothing less 
than his eternal love could save the sinner; nothing less than his bound- 
less power could deliver from the hondage of sin. And, secondly, that 
nothing but his assumption of humanity could have brought us near to 
God, rendered him accessible to us, and effected our reconciliation and 
communion with him. Here is, then, as full a revelation as we need. 
Jesus has stooped to suit our wants. Seizing then the offered salvation 
with thankful hearts—which will lead us further in one day, than all the 
efforts of reason could do in ages—let us cry with the apostle in grate- 
ful adoration, “ Without controversy, great is the mystery of godliness ; 
God manifest in the flesh.” 
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II. Another inference which we may draw from the tears of Jesus, is, 
that grief itself is both natural and lawful. Could what Jesus did be 
wrong ?—what the Son of God allowed himself, questionable, or cul- 
pable? Far from us be such a thought! The tears which he shed over 
the grave of Lazarus, have forever sanctioned and sanctified real grief. 
Wounded hearts, suffer, then, your tears to flow; fear not; Jesus does 
not condemn them. Weeping brings its own relief; weeping sometimes 
opens the soul to divine consolations ; weeping is often the first step 
which the soul makes in the way of regeneration. “ Blessed are ye that 
weep now,” said he who had bathed. the grave of Lazarus with his own 
tears ;—“ Blessed are ye that weep now, for ye shall laugh.” 

Only let us examine well into the cause and nature of our grief; for 
the question is, not whether grief is in itself lawful—this was resolved 
long ago by the example and by the word of Jesus :—but the important 
point is, why and how do we weep? O you who are overwhelmed by 
floods of sorrow and who find no true consolation, be well assured that 
if your grief be displeasing to God, it is because it is not “after a godly 
manner,” it is not the grief of a Christian. “ Godly sorrow,” says the 
Bible, “ worketh repentance unto salvation not to be repented of; but the 
sorrow of the world worketh death.” 

Examine well, then, my dear hearers, from what cause flow your tears. 
Is it selfishness which seeks its own, and will yield nothing, though it be 
God himself who makes the demand? Is it covetousness, which would 
enjoy its object far from God, forgetting and banishing him? Isit the 
idolatry of a heart which clings tenaciously to its idols, and which pre- 
fers to consume itself in hopeless grief, rather than fly for consolation to 
him who would give it abundantly from the eternal fountain of his love? 
Is it unbelief which spreads a thick vail over the future, and clouds from 
view the joys of heaven? Is it distrust, causing you to doubt that the 
promises of God are yours—that his work was wrought in favor of you ? 
If indeed such be the subject of your grief, it can not be pleasing to the 
Lord. But if you will weep at the foot of the cross, if you will spread 
your sorrows before your Saviour, if you will mourn with that calm sub- 
mission that faith inspires, with that hope which is produced by a con- 
viction that he has done all things well—then indeed it is permitted you 
to weep, and Jesus himself will weep with you. 

III. From the view of our Saviour which the text presents, we may 
learn his sympathy with us in all our griefs. How touching, and how 
well calculated to impart consolation and hope, is the history which the 
inspired writers give of him! And, be it remembered, they do not 
draw for us a beautiful poetical picture, but they give a relation of facts. 
Jesus at a sick bed, in a house of mourning, among the tombs, traveling 
on foot every where, where the needs of man required him, where were 
burdens to be relieved, sorrows to be softened, deliverances to be 
wrought—are not beautiful fictions, but facts which really had place 
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while he dwelt among us, clothed with our mortal flesh, and subject to 
our infirmities. And if such was his life while here, what must be his 
readiness to help us, now that, exalted far above this empire of sin and 
death, “all power is given to him in heaven and in earth!” By his 
omniscience he knows all that concerns us; by his immensity he em- 
braces it all; by his omnipotence he can deliver us from all; his love is 
commensurate to allour needs; and he can be touched with our sorrows, 
for he has experienced them. 

Sufferers! go then fearlessly to him ; take all your griefs and all your 
needs before him; go to him with unshaken trust. For say, is there a 
single fear that he can not dissipate ? a single care from which he can 
not relieve ? a single danger from which he can not deliver? a single loss 
which he can not repair? a single tear which he can not dry? a single 
wound which he can not heal? When on earth he wept for man; and can 
you suppose that now that he is glorified at the right hand of his Father, 
he is less ready to compassionate, to deliver, to console? Ah! when 
your faithless heart would turn from him, either to prey upon its own 
grief, or to seek in the world consolation—which the world can never 
give—then let the image of Jesus weeping be present to your eyes; and 
open your ears to the words, “ We have not a high priest which can not 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin, Let us therefore come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in 
time of need.” 

IV. The only true consolation which a Christian can taste, as he con- 
templates his separation from those whom death has taken from him, is, 
when he leads Jesus with him to the tomb. For what is a tomb without 
Jesus? It is an empty and a gloomy place, adapted but to afflict the 
heart with melancholy and despair. It contains a heap of dust, a few 
moldering bones, a mass of corruption; it is a place of bitter regrets, 
of ever-flowing tears, of painful recollections, of dismal perplexities. But 
view Jesus in connection with the tomb, and hope, and resurrection, and 
life, and immortality are present, to console and gladden the heart. Do 
you, my dear hearer, find yourself sometimes drawn to visit the spot where 
you have deposited the remains of a father, mother, husband, wife, a 
child, a friend, a brother, in regard to whom you cherish the sweet hope 
of meeting again in the abodes of immortality ? Then, like Martha and 
Mary, pray your Saviour to go with you there. Then you will not go 
to render worship to the creature, you will not seek among the dead 
him who lives clothed now. with glory and immortality, your soul will not 
be filled with gloom and sad thoughts, but will rather be drawn upward 
with hope. Over that tomb you will see the dawn of the eternal day ; 
you will hear Aës voice, who “ is the resurrection and the life,” saying, 
“the hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God; and they that hear shall live.” 
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There have been Christians, my brethren, who have been in the habit 
of repairing, from time to time, to the grave of departed Christian friends, 
to weep, to pray, and to meditate there. But the tears shed have not 
been those of bitterness. These visits have not excited in them those 
gnawing regrets, those agonizing feelings, to which they are subject who 
are strangers to gospel consolations, for among these very tombs it is that 
they can peculiarly call to mind, and rejoice in, their privileges as heirs 
of the heavenly kingdom. But it must be noted that the friends, in 
whose memory they have thus loved to dwell, have been, like Lazarus, 
the friends and the redeemed ofthe Lord. 

V. The tears shed by Jesus teach us another lesson, namely, what are 
the occasions which call for grief ; and also, by implication, what are 
those occasions where it is fitly bestowed ? Only twice in the gospel his- 
tory is it recorded that Jesus wept. And these were over the grave 
of Lazarus, when human nature paid her last forfeit, and over guilty Jeru- 
salem, when he pictured to his mind the judgment which should fall 
upon it. He wept for others, not for himself. He wept for real woe, not 
for the imaginary sorrow which vanity creates. Let us draw hence our 
own instruction. It is usually supposed, that one of the most cutting 
subjects of remorse and confusion to the world, when overtaken with the 
judgments of God, and consigned to their final doom, will be the simple 
pleasure and vain joys for which they have sold their souls. And this ide: 
is perfectly scriptural. But may we not add that their confusion will 
arise, not only from having rejoiced in that wherein they should not have 
rejoiced, having loved those things which should not have been objects 
of love, and having sacrificed God who is eternal, for the world which 
is transient, but also from the recollection that they wept when they 
should not have wept ; that-they shed tears of vanity, of pride, of lust, of 
ambition, of avarice, while their hearts were at ease, and their eyes were 
dry, on subjects which should have drawn from them the deepest emo- 
tion, such as their alienation from God, their ingratitude and disobedience 
to him, their present state of sin, and their prospect of eternal perdition? 
Their subjects of grief were not the same with those of Jesus. 

Christians, let your sympathy and compassion flow from a right source. © 
Weep for the sins of a perishing world. Weep for the miseries which 
sin has introduced. Weep for the sorrows of those who are its victims 
here, and who seem ready to incur its doom hereafter. If you weep 
for yourselves, still guard the subjects of your tears. Weep for the 
‚secret rebellion of your hearts; your unbelief; your lukewarmness ; 
your selfishness. Here, indeed, are subjects on which you need not fear 
to indulge too much sensibility. If such be the subjects of your grief, the 
Lord will not condemn you, but will say of you, “Blessed are ye that 
mourn, for ye shall be comforted.” 

VI. The point of view in which we we here regard the Saviour, teaches 
us how we ought to look upon death. There is in death so little that is 
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in harmony with the course and plan of nature, that the eternal Son of 
the Father mourns over it. So little did it enter into the original plan 
of the Creator of the universe, that that very Creator, when incarnate, is 
weeping over it! The vain reasoning of a proud philosophy, wishing to 
avoid the shame and humiliation which attend the consideration of death, 
regarded as the fruit and punishment of sin, and anxious to quiet con- 
science when she whispers of retribution, seeks to regard it simply as an 
immutable law of nature. But though Seripture should not have pro- 
nounced with a tone of divine authority, “the wages of sin is death,” 
Jesus before the tomb of Lazarus would have contradicted such a view. 

False philosophy says that it is a natural phenomenon, a law of nature, 
part of the work of God: but the tears of Jesus say, that it is a disorder 
in creation, the execution of a terrible sentence, pronounced in the be- 
ginning, by the Divine Legislator, against sin: that it is a desolation, 
a destruction, introduced into the work of God. Look at the Saviour’s 
emotion, and see in it the Creator himself, grieving over the depth of 
his creature’s fall, where can now no longer be recognized the divine 
features which he bore, when created in the image of his God! See him 
viewing in that mass of moldering dust, an image yet more hideous 
than that of a corpse, namely, that of sin! See him looking beyond the 
putrifying body which has met the sentence of eternal justice, to the 
second death, the undying worm, “ the weeping, and wailing, and gnash- 
ing of teeth,” which will become the lot of all those who do not embrace 
the gospel! 

Such of you, my dear hearers, as have not yet obtained peace of con- 
science, through faith in Christ, who are yet unregenerate, see him weep- 
ing here over your present sin and your future portion, and O! let the 
sight move you, tear you from your fatal security, and lead you to seek, 
without longer delay, safety in him who was crucified to atone for your 
sins; who descended into the grave to tear from death his sting; and 
who ascended into heaven to prepare a place for those who love him, and 
who hope in him ! 

Here I pause, my brethren. In considering the words which have 
been brought before us, I have endeavored rather to point out, and open 
to your view subjects for deep and fruitful meditation, than to follow 
them out, or exhaust them. I commend them to your private consid- 
eration, and pray God to bless them to all our souls, We shall not have 
spent an hour in vain, if Christians depart comforted in heart, or strength- 
ened in faith: and if unconverted souls shall have learned to tremble be- 
fore the law which hangs in terror over them; to be subdued before a 
conscience which condemns them; to turn toward God who invites 
them ; and to believe in Jesus who stands ready to save them :—wich 


may God grant! Amen. 
13 
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ATHANASE COQUEREL. 


Arnanase Coquerez was born at Paris, in 1795; studied theology at Montauban, 
and, in 1818, became pastor of the French church in Amsterdam, where he remained 
twelve years. In 1830 he was induced by Cuvier to come to Paris. In 1848 he 
was elected delegate to the Constituent Assembly from the Department of the Seine, 
and was subsequently a member of the Legislative Assembly, in neither of which, 
however, did he take any prominent part. 

He has been known for many years as one of the most eloquent preachers in 
Paris, and belongs to the body of pastors of the Reformed Church; although his 
views are not accepted as wholly evangelical. Owing to this last fact, he has often 
found himself engaged in controversies with different theologians and laymen in 
France, which has led to his publication of many pamphlets, some of which are 
written with great force. Besides, he has written much in the departments of relig- 
ious history and literature. Among his works are, “ Biographie Sacrée” (second 
edition, 1837), “ Esguisses Poétiques de l'Ancien Testament” (1829 and 1831), 
“Cours de la Religion Chrétienne” (1833 and 1839), “ Histoire Sainte et Analyse de 
la Bible” (1839, third edition, 1850), “ Response au Livre du Doctor Strauss, ‘ La 
Vie de Jésus’” (1841), which has been translated into German and English. 

Of his sermons several collections have been made, the earliest in 1819, of which 
a third edition appeared in 1842; a second collection in 1828, reprinted in 1843; a 
third in 1838, and a fourth in 1842. They are not often controversial in their tone 
and bearing, and everywhere exhibit the strongly rhetorical aspect, so characteristic 
of the French school of eloquence. Along with his graces of language and style, 
there is also depth and strength of thought, and an evident aim to awaken a genial 
and active Christian life. His later sermons are less ornate, and bear the marks of 
more maturity than the earliest issues. 

Some of Mr. Coquerel’s finest qualities as a preacher are brought out in the fol 
lowing discourse. This is particularly true of his elaborate accuracy of painting, or 
description, by which he revivifies, almost with a poet’s power, the incidents and 
narrations recorded in the Scriptures; and, withal, his nicety in the practical appli- 
cation of their lessons to daily life. 
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THE UNBELIEF OF THOMAS. 


“But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with them when Jesus came. 
The other disciples therefore said unto him, We have seen the Lord. But he said unto 
them, Except I shall see in his hands the print of the. nails, and put my finger into the 
print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not believe. And after eight days, 
again his disciples were within, and Thomas with them ; then came Jesus, the doors being 
shut, and stood in the midst, and said, Peace be unto you. Then saith he to Thomas, 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it 
into my side, and be not faithless, but believing. And Thomas answered and said unto 
him, My Lord and my God! Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me, 
thou hast believed; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” —Jouy, 
xx. 24-29. 


My Breraren—The extreme rapidity with which man passes from 
one sentiment to another, is, without contradiction, one of the most 
remarkable traits of his nature. He can, in an instant, change in conduct 
and opinion as in destiny, and one is still astonished to discover in him 
the same man. ' 

The most opposite movements succeed each other instantaneously in _ 
his heart, and the vicissitudes of his life pass not so quickly as his emo- 
tions and thoughts. Consider Abraham and Jacob, at the moment when 
the one spares Isaac, and the other recovers Joseph ; it is the same sen- 
timent, it is paternal love, which fills the heart, but what a sudden rev- 
olution is operated in their feelings! Behold David condemning with 
justice the despoiler of the poor man’s sbeep, and hearing the terrible 
words, Thou art the man! Behold Saul advancing with a firm step to- 
ward the persecutions which he promises to himself, and beaten down 
under the weight of this overwhelming question: Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me? It is always David, it is always Saul, and nevertheless 
how is the heart changed! Their life is renewed, their soul subdued, by 
a power that they knew not the instant before, and a destiny entirely 
new is opened up before them. I could easily multiply these examples ; 
everywhere you would see that in a day, in a moment, man may become 
in some sort different from himself; and to come without delay to the 
subject which is to occupy us, what a difference in the disciple of Christ, 
saying, Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, 
Twill not believe ; and the same disciple exclaiming before Jesus, My 
Lord and my God! | 

Brethren, it is good that man can thus change. Human life is so 
short, the propitious occasions pass so quickly, and their return is so- un- 
certain, the advantage of profiting by them without delay is so great, 
that it is good that men can thus change, can pass in an instant from 
vengeance to pity, from iniquity to virtue, from incredulity to faith, 
and thus possess himself of the beginnings of his new life. I do not 
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mean to say that such prompt changes are without inconveniences; they 
have need of being confirmed by time ; they fatigue, they exhaust some- 
times; and when a wise and good resolution is taken, that is not all—it 
is to be fulfilled. Again, as these changes take place from evil to good, 
they may also occur from good to evil; a movement of pride, a trans- 
port of anger, an act of vengeance, are often only the fruits of a first 
movement of which one immediately repents. Nevertheless, taken all 
together, it is good that man can thus change; it is a means the more 
of converting him—it is an added hope that he will turn himself; it 
is a wide door opened to all those who are neither wicked nor faithful, 
who float uncertain between their passions and their duties, and wait 
only an occasion to decide; and to those who, without believing and 
without denying, yet doubt and hesitate in their uncertain opinions, and 
are ready at the first opportunity to become incredulous or believers. 
Furthermore, these sudden changes accord with the vicissitudes of our 
terrestrial pilgrimage; thus a Job passes in one day from the highest 
prosperity to the most deplorable misfortunes ; a Saul passes in a day 
from the persecutions that he inflicts, to those that he suffers for the 
name of Jesus. You see, our life then is in accordance with our 
hearts; providence and grace often follow the same route, and without 
our being able to reckon whether there are more relapses or more 
amendments in this world, all this experience serves to confirm this 
grand precept, which is true for prosperity as well as for virtue :—“ Let 
him who standeth take heed lest he fall!” 

But whether one fall or raise himself, one of the most interesting 
studies that a Christian can make, is that of the interval which separates 
the two extremes; this interval, however short it may be, can always be 
measured. For a change so great there is required a great cause. Be- 
tween David an adulterer and David repentant, there is the word of 
Nathan; between Peter who denies with execrations, and Peter who 
casts himself all in tears from the court of Caiaphas, there is the look 
of Christ; between Saul persecutor and Saul persecuted, there is the 
magnificent vision of the road to Damascus. Let us see then to-day 
what there is between Thomas incredulous and Thomas believing. Let 
us endeavor to represent to ourselves this memorable scene. Let us 
endeavor to be present at the imposing moment when Christ suddenly 
showed himself to his apostles, and renewed the heart of the disciple 
who still doubted. You love too well the open tomb of your divine 
Saviour, to complain at being brought back to it; and perhaps the words 
of our lips, and the meditations of our hearts, may be acceptable, if on 
this solemn day we can say to Jesus, with as much confidence and grati- 
tude as Thomas: My Lord and my God ! 

I. It would be impossible to profit by the example that the account 
of the gospel offers us, and to judge well of the sentiments of Thomas, 
under such striking circumstances, unless we begin by knowing his 
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character weli, Whatever may be the circumstances in which one finds 
himself, the impressions that he receives, and the duties that he fulfills, 
or even the sins that he commits, the character never loses all its traits, 
and he remains faithful to it without being aware of it. Thomas, prob- 
ably the only survivor of two twin brothers, is a man of frankness and 
uprightness, full of zeal and ardor, who holds to his first ideas as he 
obeys his first emotions, He is a man who never hesitates, he gives 
himself to a thing in the same way that he doubts, in the same way that 
he believes, in an instant and at once. When Jesus, who had crossed 
to the eastward of the Jordan, announces the intention of returning into 
Judea, to Bethany, where the death of Lazarus called him, in spite of 
the dangers which awaited him in Jerusalem, Thomas, in a transport 
of love and admiration, exclaims, addressing himself to the disciples: 
Let us go there and die with him. And this same Thomas, who shows 
himself so ready to partake the danger of death with Christ, and to 
follow him into the midst of persecutions, nevertheless comprehended 
nothing of the mysteries of the cross or the oracles of the resurrection. 
When, in one of his last interviews, Jesus said to his disciples, Ye know 
whither I go and ye know the way, Thomas, as frank in his ignorance 
as we shall find him in his incredulity, interrupts Christ, and says to 
him: Lord, we know not whither thou goest, how can we know the way ? 
You see Thomas is the same in his ignorante as in his devotedness; he 
speaks with the same promptitude, expresses himself with the same 
frankness; he is one of those men to whom one can trust, because their 
mouth speaks only from their heart, because they never say except what 
they think or what they feel, and because they say it at the instant. 
And notice that they act as they think, with ardor, with transport, as 
if carried away. Their precipitation, though noble and generous, is not 
without danger; for if they reach the goal when others seek it, they 
sometimes pass it when others have reached it. 

But, you will say to me, “It is the character of St. Peter that I de- 
scribe, and Christ had then two disciples who resembled each other.” 
Brethren, they were men like these that were required to spread the 
gospel and found the church, and this character of Thomas is not, in 
truth, without some relation to that of the son of Jonas. But Thomas 
has much less confidence in himself, and their characters present the 
same difference as their devotedness. Peter swears that he will die with 
Christ, and, exalting himself above all others, he declares with pride, 
that even should all betray him, he would not do it. Thomas does not 
swear: he exclaims. With one it is a movement of pride; with the 
other, a transport of fidelity. Thus one denied and lied, and the other 
doubted. Without wishing to diminish the glory of the son of Jonas, 
the doubt was better than the denial. You will see, also, that the les- 
son given to Thomas, by Christ, is very different from that which Peter 
received. It was necessary to reinstate Peter in the office of apostle ; it 
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sufficed to enlighten the spirit of Thomas, who had not fallen from his 
rank. Let us leave to each his faults; they have also each his glory and 
his virtues. 

It is for such characters that the least circumstances of life have an 
importance, because they draw from them results that cooler men would 
not know how to bring out. Thomas—from what motive is unknown— 
was not at Jerusalem the day of the resurrection. It is certain, at least, 
that on the evening of this memorable day, when Jesus showed himself to 
the apostles, Thomas was not with the disciples. The language that Jesus 
addresses to him, in the interview that we are studying, attests suf 
ficiently that Thomas had not seen him since the resurrection ; and: his 
absence leads naturally to the thought that he had left Jerusalem. 
From this circumstance, so simple, all resulted. Perhaps, had he waited, 
at least, until the third day, to depart, perhaps, in the morning, at the 
first rumor of the resurrection, ardent like Peter, he would have run 
like him to the sepulcher ; and, like John, he would have been able to 
say, afterward: I have seen and believed! But his absence—of which, 
certainly, he himself did not see the importance—became fatal to his 
faith, and served as a pretext and occasion for doubts. In the course of 
the week after the resurrection—perhaps even the Sunday following— 
Thomas returned to Jerusalem, saw the disciples, and their first care was 
to acquaint him with the great event which had filled them with joy. 
Represent to yourselves the astonishment of Thomas at this unhoped-for 
news. Recall to your minds that no one had expected the resurrection 
of the Lord—neither the holy women, nor the friends of Christ, nor the 
disciples, nor the apostles. The oracles which announced the prodigy 
had not been understood, or, rather, had been forgotten amid the hor- 
rors of Calvary ; and if, outside of Jerusalem, the report of it had reached 
Thomas, it is evident that he considered it only as a popular rumor, 
without foundation. He had quitted Jerusalem without expecting it; 
he returns, not believing in it; and the first word that is addressed to 
him is the confirmation of this unexpected event! * * * Then a con- 
versation arose between Thomas and the ten apostles, of which the 
evangelist has evidently reported only the substance or the end. The 
discussion must have been animated, because such is the nature of the 
human heart; because men do not talk coldly of a resurrection; because 
all the apostles, incredulous or believing, could not but take the most 
ardent interest in the triumph of their cherished Master; because, 
finally, it suffices that two men of an impetuous character, like Peter and 
Thomas, should disagree upon the truth of an occurrence, and that one 
should affirm while the other contests it, for the temper of both to 
become roused, and that they should quit one another—each persevering 
in his ideas. Let us never fear, brethren, to see in the apostles men like 
ourselves, Their work is so much the more beautiful, the tongues of 
lame which rested upon their foreheads are so much the more luminous, 
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for it, and the divine intervention in the establishment of Christianity, so 
much the more evident. I advance nothing here which is not supported 
by the gospel. A simple reading of the account suffices to recognize 
that the sacred historian has given, I repeat it, only the summary of the 
interview ; and he has chosen so well the few words that he reports, that 
we can judge the entire conversation by them. 

What was the proof that the apostles and disciples ceased not to give 
to Thomas? One only: “ We have seen the Lord!” And this style of 
discussion is conformable to the human heart. Witnesses who can say, 
“ We have seen,” say nothing else, because this argument is the strong- 
est that they can allege; they return to it unceasingly ; they present it 
under a thousand aspects; they reproduce it under a thousand forms, 
and they are astonished that they do not convince, because they them- 
selves are convinced. They have seen, and they do not believe them- 
selves bound to advance other proofs. If that sufficed for them, why not 
for others? The selflove of an eye-witness is always engaged in his 
testimony, because one must doubt, in order to contradict it, either his 
sincerity or his reason. Thomas did not contradict his brother disciples 
by accusing them of a falsehood ; but the idea which seized upon him, 
the objection that he presented, the reply that he made, appear to have 
been always this: “You have seen a spirit, and you believe you have 
seen the Lord.” This error was conformable to the prejudices of the 
Jews. Luke says, in formal terms, that upon the first apparition of 
Christ, the disciples, dismayed and troubled, believed they saw a spirit ; 
and what shows completely that this idea was that of Thomas, is the 
proof that he demands. Regard it attentively : you will see that this 
proof is altogether material; they are wounds and scars that Thomas 
wishes to see and touch, because he knows that a spirit has them not; and 
persisting in this error, he ends by saying to the apostles: “ xcept I 
shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the 
print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not believe.” 

These, brethren, are the famous words to which Thomas owes the 
title of incredulous, and which seemed filled with most indiscreet exac- 
tion, and deep-rooted incredulity. No, that is not the sense which must 
be given to them. These words did not form a connected discourse ; 
they are animated assertions, sudden replies which have burst out one 
after the other in the warmth of the dispute; it is the obstinacy of a 
man who reasons, and not that of an unbeliever who contradicts ; it is 
the intemperance of tongue of a disputant who is attacked on all sides 
at once; it is perseverance in a single idea, and not the unconquerable 
incredulity which refuses to see, and asks for reasons only to combat 
them. And the proof that Thomas, if I may so say, did not speak seri- 
ously, is that he did not for an instant dream of doing what he said ; 
that he did not touch these wounds; that he finished by believing, pre- 
cisely for tne reason that he rejected, for the same reason as the rest 
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of the disciples, simply because he saw the Lord. But then, if these 
words do not deserve all the reproaches with which history pursues and 
vulgar reputation surrounds them, if they are only words which escaped 
in the heat of the argument, why has John reported them? From a 
very simple motive: It is that Jesus repeated the same expressions that 
the disciple had used, and that we should not have comprehended the 
reprimand of the Lord, if we had not known the imprudence of the dis- 
ciple. Brethren, I feel constrained to say: Would to heaven that all 
unbelievers were as Thomas! His doubts come from the head, the heart 
has nothing to do with it; for myself, I shall never fear such doubts; 
faith is easy when the heart is sincere and good. 

No conclusion unfavorable to Thomas can be drawn from the fact that 
the day when this conversation took place is unknown; ifit occurred in 
the course of the week which followed the resurrection, concord contin- 
ued to reign between the disciples, because the succeeding Sunday we 
find Thomas again with them ; ifit took place this same Sunday, Thomas 
had no time to persist in his error. It was in the same house where, 
eight days previous, Jesus had shown himself in the midst of them. 
The hatred ofthe Jews was far from being calmed, the same precautions 
were necessary ; the doors were carefully closed; suddenly they open— 
brethren, faith should never draw back before a miracle: the power 
which performs one can perform a thousand, and if there was a prodigy 
here, why should we hesitate to acknowledgeit? Such is not the mean- 
ing of the account, and we ought not to change into a useless marvel a 
natural event. The doors were closed; suddenly they open for Christ ; 
he presents himself in the midst of the apostles, and says to them: 
Peace be with you! Thomas was among them! What thoughts must 
have immediately arisen in his soul! What surprise, what apprehen- 
sion, what joy! How must his heart have burned within him, when his 
eye met, for the first time, that of the risen Jesus! What will he do 
now? Itis for him to remain true to his own thoughts; it is for him 
to remember that he demanded to see; for him to acknowledge that he 
does see. What will he do?— Thomas remains silent. He must wait, 
he must leave it to Jesus to speak ; and, without opening his mouth, with 
a fixed, immovable eye, he looks on, while a thousand different emotions 
throng his heart; he regrets having persisted in his error; he regrets 
that he did not place faith upon the testimony of his brethren; and, at 
the same time, covered with confusion, seized with astonishment, trans- 
ported with joy, he stands there before the Lord as before his judge. 
Peace be with you! No, peace could not yet be with the incredulous 
disciple. And then it is toward him that Christ advances: it is he 
whom he seeks; it is he whom he names; it is to him that he addresses 
himself, and says: Reach hither thy finger and behold my hands ; and 
reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my side, and be not faithless, 
but believing. What gentleness, what goodness, in this censure of the 
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doubt, in this recall to faith! And at these accents so well known, at 
these marks of pain, and, above all, at these words, the same that Thomas 
had pronounced in his error, and that Christ alone could know with- 
out having heard them, the disciple passes in an instant to the most pro- 
found conviction, and equally prompt in his faith as in his devotion and his 
doubt, can only utter a ery of admiration, of gratitude, and of love: 
My Lord and my God! What a reply, my brethren; what an admir- 
able and simple confession of faith! Acknowledge that he who believed 
in this way, could not have been incredulous in a very culpable manner. 
With what earnestness he believes; how he throws himself wholly to- 
ward his divine Master, who comes to him; how he abjures his vain 
error, and now what is there in the world which can shake his confi- 
dence? Nothing. Itisto Christ alone that Thomas was able to say: 
My Lord and my God! And these words he will repeat during the 
whole course of his apostleship, from country to country, and from 
island to island, even to the coasts of the Indies, if the Lord sends him 
there. 

II. The scene that I have just retraced for you, offers all the charac- 
ters of grandeur and simplieity that one loves to recur to in the gospel. 
Christ raised to life, shows himself there with his accustomed glory and 
charity, and it is impossible not to be moved in representing him to one’s 
self, when he deigns to address to the disciple these touching words: 
Be not faithless, but believing. One doubt remains to be cleared up: 
On this memorable evening, when Jesus came to show himself to his dis- 
ciple, and thus to fill his heart with a lively and positive faith, did he 
think only of Thomas. It remains for me to prove to you, that at this 
moment Jesus thought of all those who, in the course of time, must be 
added to the church in order to obtain salvation. 

An apostle has said, “ We walk by faith, and not by sight.’ Breth- 
ren, how true and profound are these words! You who believe in God 
and Christ—you who consider the gospel as the sole rule of your opin- 
ions, your hopes, your duties—look around you; contemplate the world, 
life, religion, Providence; of all that you believe, you see nothing. 
Tell me what there is to be seen in the church of Christ; tell me what 
are the visible things which can occupy your faith. O vanity! A little 
_ water for the foreheads of our children, once in their infancy ; a little 
bread, a little wine for ourselves; that is all we see. Is, then, that 
Christianity? No. Christianity is invisible, like the God who made it. 
Christianity is within, and not without, the human heart ; behold its only 
domain ; and we walk by faith, not by sight. 

Pursue this idea into its details, and you will recognize how simple 
and easy it is. You expect, you desire sanctification ; for you know that 
without holiness no one will see the Lord, and that we are commanded 
to be perfect as our Father who is in heaven is perfect. You are impa- 
tient to be freed from the fatal faculty that we have of sinning ; you are 
anxious that all terrestrial defilement should be effaced from our hearts, 
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and that all our passions should be changed into a pure and virtuous 
energy ; you seek sanctification, and what you see above all else around 
and in you is sinfulness. Where is this holiness that you desire? You 
have never seen it—you never will see it on earth ; for we are all wx- 
profitable servants, and, on a thousand articles, we could not reply to a 
single one. 

Again, you await impatiently à condition happier than this life; a 
state in which your peace will not be so often troubled ; one without 
disquietude, without suffering, without poverty, without injustice ; you 
expect perfect felicity, and you see around you only misery and trouble ; 
in vain you look through this world; an ever pure happiness does not 
exist here ; we know it so well that we no longer seek it here; every- 
where there are some leaves dried and faded on the most flourishing 
and beautiful tree. 

Finally, you desire—you impatiently await—immortality, and you see 
around you only tombs. Immortal beings as we are, we all have borne, 
bear now, or shall bear, sorrow; and the sorrow is seen, but the immor- 
tality is not seen. And in vain you who weep over the grave, in vain 
you who, like Mary, seat yourselves at the door of the sepulcher—in 
vain do you essay to pierce the shades of death; in vain, through your 
tears, do you attempt to catch a glimpse of immortality. No; you see 
only the dust, a shroud, and the worms; all the rest is concealed. 
Brethren, with so many examples, you must acknowledge that sanctifica- 
tion, true bliss, immortality—admirable objects for our efforts, holy 
promises of the Lord, celestial certainties of our future—all are invis- 
ible. We walk by faith, and not by sight. To believe, is to represent 
the truth to ones self, and not to see it. 

We walk by faith; and a thousand generations before us, and all 
those who shall pass upon this earth after us, shall do the same. We 
walk by faith, and not by sight; and behold, a disciple, an apostle, 
Thomas, one of the most ardent and zealous, who cries, “If I do not 
see and touch, I will not believe.” Do you conceive now all the danger 
of this example? If it were necessary to see in order to believe, who, 
then, would believe? How many Christians would there have been in 
this world, and how long a time would the church have endured? There 
would have been a single generation of believers, and the church would 
have ended at the ascension of Jesus Christ. 

What, then, did Jesus do, in order to adjust every thing, to reconcile 
the interest of a diseiple whom he did not wish to abandon in his error, 
with the interest of so many believers who lived their life either before 
or after the gospel, and who could not see Jesus on the earth ? 

O, my brethren! Jesus anticipated the apostle ; he accorded to him 
the proof that he demanded ; he made the disciple look upon him; he 
ghowed to him the wounds of the nails of the cross; he forced out from 
his heart these words of consecration and faith : My Lord and my God! 
and in order that no one should imagine that he had any reason to regret 
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this privilege, and the right to say: When I see I shall believe, Jesus 
said to Thomas: Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed ; blessed 
are they who have not seen, and yet have believed! that is to say, their 
faith is better still than thine, and their recompense will be better than thy 
recompense. What wisdom and equity in these words! What a just 
division established between the cotemporaries of Jesus on the one part, 
and on the other, the believers who preceded him upon the earth, and 
we who come after him! What justice is this, which weighs thus the 
faith of the entire world in its balance, forgets not to place in the line of 
the account the difficulties or facilities that one finds in believing, meas- 
ures the success by the efforts it costs, and approves in proportion to 
what it has been necessary to do in order to be approved. 

See, then, how senseless are the regrets and murmurs that one some- 
times hears in regard to the eighteen centuries elapsed since the gospel. 
We have come too late into the world, say these imprudent Christians, 
and if we had seen Jesus Christ, we should know him better. Ah! how 
many of these rash men would then have seen only the son of Mary? 
How many, perhaps, would have taken him for a Samaritan, an impostor, 
a rebel? How many, the day after the resurrection, would have said: 
If I do not see the wounds of the crucified, I will not believe ? and Christ 
would have replied te them as to Thomas: Blessed are they who have 
not seen, and yet have believed! This one expression re-establishes the 
equilibrium between the cotemporaries of Christ, and ourselves, and all 
the generations of the earth ; this one phrase recognizes to each his rights, 
assigns to each his hopes—it proves that salvation is open to all, and 
that no one is forgotten in the mercies of the Lord. * * * Patriarchs 
and prophets, illustrious examples of the world, you who believed your- 
selves to be only strangers and sojourners upon the earth, you who 
hailed from afar the day of the Lord, trembling with joy, blessed 
are you, for you have not seen, and yet you have believed. * * * 
People of all places, generations of all ages, to you ‚also salvation is 
offered, and your faith may attend without uneasiness the moment to 
be changed to sight. Let us adore, O my brethren, these boundless 
mercies where we have each our part. Let us be persuaded that our 
faith is as acceptable to the Lord as that of any of his children. 
Let us be persuaded, that, in grace as in Providence, one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day ; let us not look 
behind, but advance toward the end which is proposed to us; let us 
keep the faith in a pure conscience, and walking with a firm step amid 
that which is but show, content with the assurances which are given to 
us; we shall prefer to these marks of the cross, to these signs of suffering 
and death, even to the open tomb near which the remembrances of this 
day reunite all believers, the glorious vision of Stephen, who saw the 
heavens opened, and the Son of man at the right hand of God; and 
from the depth of our Foarts will arise this unanimous adoration: My 


Lord and my God! 


DISCOURSE XVI. 


WILLIAM MONOD. 


& Tr would be impossible,” says Dr. Baird, “to name in France a Protestant fam- 
ily more truly or more justly esteemed for its virtues, or for the number of its emi- 
nently useful members, than that of the Monods.” The father was a sincere and 
honest Christian minister, and conscientiously desirous of doing his duty, as far as 
he knew it. He was a native of Geneva, where he received his education, When 
he entered the ministry, which was before the first Revolution of France, he could 
only find a place for laboring in French Switzerland, or in the French chapels of 
Germany and other foreign lands. He went to Copenhagen, and there preached to 
a small French congregation for many years. While occupying that position, he 
had it in his power to minister to the wants of not a few Frenchmen, whom the 
“Reign of Terror” in France drove from that land. Among them was Louis Phi- 
lippe, son of the infamous Duke of Orleans (or Prince Egalité, as he chose to be 
called), who for a while figured in that bloody drama. This was not forgotten by 
that distinguished exile, when, nearly forty years afterward, he became King of 
France. As Mr. Monod was called to occupy a post in the Reformed Protestant 
churches of Paris, which were opened by the orders of the great Napoleon, he left 
the Danish capital and took up his abode in that of France, and was for many years 
before his death (which occurred, we believe, in 1836) president of the Consistory 
of those churches, 

Eight sons survived the father’s death, four of whom were ministers: Dr. Adolphe 
(now deceased), and Reverends Frederic, William, and Horace. Of the other four, 
Henry and Edward are merchants in Hänse, distinguished for their intelligence and 
probity, and both members of an evangelical church; one (Gustavus) is a highly- 
esteemed and useful physician in Paris; and another still (Valdimir) is a banker or 
broker in the same city. There are also three sisters, one of whom is married to a 
Protestant minister. 

The Rev. William Monod is older than was Dr. Adolphe, though younger than 
his brother Frederic. He was, more than twenty years ago, pastor of a Protestant 
church in St. Quintin in the north of France. His health failing, he resided some 
time in France, and was afterward a minister in the Canton de Vaud, in Switzer- 
land, and more recently in Algiers and Rouen. Since the death of his brother 
Adolphe, he has been pastor, in Paris, of the National church, where he has taken 
the place of Dr. Grandpierre, which was vacated by his being chosen the successor 
of Dr. Adolphe Monod, 


He is an excellent man, of a truly evangelical and devoted spirit, and a strong 
preacher, 
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Says the Rev. Dr. Stevens, in his European correspondence: “Rev. William 
Monod reminds me of Channing. He looks feeble, and yet intellectually strong 
and elevated, as did Channing; and there is a striking similarity of feature, espec- 
ially of forehead, though none of opinion, between them. He is, withal, a man of 
similar benignity—mild, amiable, tenderly courteous in his manners. No man here 
has made a deeper impression on my own heart. He is the great man among the 
great men of the Monod family, to whom French Protestantism is so much in- 
debted. He has a thrilling eloquence; and the most powerful speech delivered at 
the convention came spontaneously from his lips in an appeal to French Protestants 
to have more faith in the signs of the times for their cause. He, too, has stood 


through troublous times; he is now the chief representative of Protestantism in old 
Normandy.” 


The sermon which we have translated for this work will increase his reputation 
on this side of the Atlantic. It bears the marks of great originality and mental power. 
Some of its passages, for strength of expression, are rarely equaled. It was pub- 
lished several years ago in pamphlet form, and is kindly furnished us by M. Edoir 
Stapfer, of New York city, himself a relative of the Monod family. The title of the 
pamphlet, in the original, is, “ Le Proces de l'Eternel avec son Peuple.” 


GOD’S CONTROVERSY WITH HIS PEOPLE. 


“For the Lord hath a controversy with his people, and he will plead with Israel. O, 
my people, what have I done unto thee? and wherein have I wearied thee? testify against 
me. For I brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, and redeemed thee out of the house of 
servants; and I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and Miriam.”’—MICAR, vi. 2-4. 


WHar is this controversy between God and his people; and what is 
this plea which the Almighty uses? It is not a controversy which God 
has begun with Israel, but, rather, a controversy which Israel has begun 
with God. It is a plea in justification, offered by the Almighty, who re- 
gards himself as accused by his people. It is man who is the plaintiff in 
this astonishing process; and it is God who appears as the defendant to 
argue in his own behalf. 

Israel has, thus far, said nothing; and we are at a loss, at first, to un- 
derstand how God should regard himself as the accused. Israel has com- 
plained neither of the severity of his laws, nor of the severity of his 
judgments. But God has perceived in the conduct of his people some- 
thing equivalent to a formal accusation—something proving that, while 
they honored him with their lips and their sacrifices, they had, no sin- 
eerity, and they regarded his service as grievous and fatiguing. 

For this reason, God thus begins his plea: “ What have I done unto 
thee ? and wherein have I wearied thee ? testify against me.” He sum- 
mons Israel to an explanation; he bids the people to show what he has 
done to merit their ill treatment, and wherein his service is wearisome to 
them. He summons them, not as the sovereign judge of the universe, 
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but as a friend who complains of the coldness of one still cherished—as a 
husband who complains of a wife to whom he is devoted, and upon whom 
he does not cease to bestow the most tender names. He speaks as with 
a consciousness of his innocence, and as if determined to do all in his 
power, not to triumph over his accusérs, but to conciliate them, avoiding 
all that can wound them, and reminding them of none of their wicked- 
ness, except with evident regret that he is compelled to do it. In plead- 
ing against them, he does not fail to call them his people: “O, my 
people, what have I done unto thee; and wherein have I wearied thee ? 
testify against me.” 

The expression used by God in the writings of the prophet, and which 
is translated by these words: “ Testify against me,” is a plain invitation 
to his people to bring forward complaints against him. And what will 
they do? The field is open to them. | God has allowed them to justify 
themselves in accusing him, and expressing in words what they have ex- 
pressed in deeds. They may show all the stripes with which he has 
smitten them ; all the evils with which they were suffering, even at the 
moment when he was addressing them; they may bring forward their 
objections to his commandments and to his word ; but they do nothing— 
they show nothing—they object to nothing—they say nothing. Why 
this silence ? Why this speechlessness on the part of a murmuring peo- 
ple, when God himself, thus to speak, had invited them to murmur? 
Might it be that the love with which their God had addressed them could 
not fail to confound them, and to make them feel that it would be folly 
to pretend to prove him to be their enemy? Might it not be that their 
conscience warned them, that in each particular in which they might 
accuse the Almighty, he would be able to accuse them, and, likewise, to 
justify every stripe which he had laid upon them by iniquities as nume- 
rous as these stripes, and fully deserving of them? Man does not cease to 
murmur against God, as did Job in the midst of his griefs; like him, 
man could wish to be able to reason with, and utter his complaints before 
God; but if God should suddenly appear, and say to him, as he did to 
Job: “Gird up now thy loins like a man; for I will demand of thee, and 
answer thou me,” he would, like Job, fear to open hismouth. Such, in- 
deed, was the meaning of Israel’s silence. 

God, then, undertakes to answer for the people. He enumerates the 
evils which he has brought upon them, and shows in what manner he 
has wearied them. He wishes, as it were, to confess his crime, and thus 
proclaims it: “I brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, and re- 
deemed thee out of the house of servants; and I sent before thee Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam.” 

Do you understand this language, my brethren? It signifies, that, 
from the first moment of his connection with the people of Israel, God 
made himself known to them as a God of love, and that the establish- 
ment of his alliance with them was a work of love; that he drew them 
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from servitude, and gave to them as leaders, not tyrants, but prophets 
full of gentleness, charged with guiding them toward the land of prom- 
ise; that it was by this commencement, and by this work, that the 
people of Israel ought to judge their God; and that neither his word 
nor his dispensation can contain any thing that does not proceed from 
this same love. This language signifies, in short, that God’s benefits 
themselves have spoiled the people of Israel, and that his solicitude for 
their welfare has wearied them; they took advantage of his mercy to- 
ward them in Egypt, and thought that they might sin against him with- 
out fear; and the tender appeals of the messengers of God, who exhorted 
them to love and serve him, wearied them; and thus it was that they 
abandoned God and closed their ears to his prophets. 

Need I tell you, my brethren, what application we have to make of 
these words of the Almighty ? ‘Has not each one of you repeated that ap- 
plication to himself, and anticipated the aim, and almost traced the plan 
of the discourse of which these words form the subject ? The people are 
ourselves—are Christians in general; for the people of Israel have been, 
throughout all their history, a prophetic image of the Christian world, or 
of the Christian church. The plea of the Almighty is that of God mani- 
fest to us in Jesus Christ, who complains that we seem willing to fall out 
with him, as if we found fault with what he has done, and as if we were 
weary of his service. He summons us to specify our complaints, and 
wishes to justify himself against us. This is the justification which I am 
about to pronounce in the name of God. I shall plead his cause. I shall 
plead as he has done, not to triumph over you, but to convince you of 
his love, and to gain your love by his love. There will be, however, a 
difference between my plea and his. I shall re-establish what he has 
suppressed ; I shall recapitulate the works by which we have, as it 
were, accused him, and proved that we regard the Almighty as a griev- 
ous master, and his service as a burden. If God has suppressed this 
part of his plea, it is to leave it to our conscience to re-establish it. 

O God, who contendest not with man, although man contends so often 
with thee, or who contendest with him in order to bring him to thyself; 
O God the Saviour, justify thyself in presence of thy sinful creatures, and 
gain thy cause in saving them! Amen, 


I. The first point upon which Christians have made a controversy 
with God, is his worship. 

And what is the worship of God—I mean the worship established by 
his word? It is not difficult to answer this question under the old dis- 
pensation, that under which God called to his knowledge the Israelites 
alone; for God had taken care to explain to them the worship which 
they ought to render to him, even in the minutest details. He himself 

‘had traced the plan of the tabernacle, and subsequently of the temple, 
where he wished to be publicly adored; he had determined the form of 
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all the sacrifices ; he had designated the priests, choosing them all from 
the same family. The days, the hours of all the services were indicated. 
The only thing undetermined and left to the choice of each father of a 
family, was the domestic altar. Nothing, therefore, was more accessible 
to an Israelite than the knowledge of the worship prescribed by God. 

But to the Christian this is not a matter of so much simplieity. As much 
as Moses is precise and positive upon this subject, so much Jesus Christ 
and the apostles fall short in their instructions. In vain do we search 
the New Testament for a clear response to these questions: What 
should be the form of Christian worship? In what places should it be 
celebrated? What should be its solemnities? According to what rules 
should the ministers of this worship be instituted ? 

All that we can see in the teachings of the apostles, concerning wor- 
ship, is, that the Christian church ought to retain what God established 
for the church of Israel, as to the Spirit and the essentials, leaving the 
external forms and the letter. Thus, public worship is preserved without 
designating any places for holding it; the institution of the ministry is 
preserved, with a difference of names, but without any designation of 
persons. Jesus Christ has prescribed for his church only two ceremo- 
nies—Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

Search has been made for a more clear idea of Christian worship by the 
example of Jesus and the apostles—but this search has been in vain ; for 
Jesus Christ and the apostles had no prescribed form of worship. The 
first form of worship in which we find Christ engaged, after the descent 
upon him of the Holy Spirit, is that established by the prophet, John the 
Baptist. He who instituted this worship had quitted the temple, and 
laid aside his priestly robes to go and preach in the desert, clothed in a 
girdle of camel’s hair. You might believe that God wished to abolish 
the services of the temple ; but, behold Jesus Christ entering the temple 
whence John the Baptist had just departed; behold him engaged in the 
Levitical solemnities, and in the national solemnities of the Jews. Do 
not conclude from this, that he approves of no other worship ; for, behold 
him also preaching in the deserts, or upon the waters of the sea of Tibe- 
rias, seated in a vessel, or at the door of a house, or in the house itself. 
Wherever he finds souls disposed to listen to him—in the synagogue or 
out of the synagogue, in public or in private—he is ready to impart his 
divine instructions. By turns, he subjects himself to all the forms of 
Levitical worship, and shakes off these forms as embarrassing chains. So 
is it with the apostles. Sometimes we see them testifying their respect 
for the temple, and there offering their sacrifices, and sometimes aban- 
doning all the Levitical observances, and opposing themselves strenuously 
to what is imposed upon pagans who embrace the gospel. Precise rules 
concerning worship can no more be found in the practice of Jesus Christ 
and of his disciples, than in their precepts. 

Why has God thus ordered it? Why this silence and these apparent 
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contradictions in the conduct of the Saviour and his disciples? The 
Saviour, in a single word, explains it, when he replies to the woman who 
asks him whether God should be worshiped in Jerusalem or upon Mount 
Gerizim. “Believe me,” said he, “the hour cometh, when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. Ye 
worship ye know not what: we know what we worship, for salvation is 
of the Jews. But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worship- 
ers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth; for the Father seek. 
eth such to worship him. God is a Spirit, and they that worship him, 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 'This reply teaches us that the 
only true worship is that of the heart, that of faith. A sincere, believing 
heart is the temple in which the Christian always finds his Father, what- 
ever may be the form of his worship; out of this temple God is never 
found. Such is Christ's doctrine in regard to worship. Such is his worship, 
And it is in opposition to this doctrine that men have arrayed themselves 
—it is the worship established by Jesus Christ that has displeased them. 

Some desire ceremonies whose pomp may strike the eye, and speak to 
the imagination; priests whose costume may exalt this worship in the 
eyes of the multitude ; images which may recall to the memory of Christ- 
ians those who appeared worthy to serve as models, and even, what God 
has so strictly forbidden, images which they may adore; finally, sacra- 
ments—a new name given, in a new sense, to baptism and to the Lord's 
Supper, and applied to other ceremonies, invented by men, to subject the 
conscience, Such is the worship of the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches. Some desire a worship which may retain a part of the Cath- 
olic pomp and forms, while it abolishes its idolatry. Such is the worship 
of the English Protestant church. Some desire a worship purely simple, 
but still recognizing, in different forms, baptism and the communion. 
Such is the worship of the great body of Protestants. Some desire a 
worship, in which baptism is refused to infants. Such is the worship of 
the Baptists. Some desire a worship which permits the communion to 
be administered on certain conditions—men being the judges. Such is 
the worhip of the disciplinary Protestants—the Methodists and the dis- 
senters. Others recognize as the true Christian worship, only that which 
admits their own opinions, whether upon predestination, or upon the 
Lord's Supper, or upon other points discussed by Christians. Others 
there are, who recognize no worship separated from the State, while 
there are others, again, who recognize no worship connected with the State. 

Whether Catholic or Protestant, each disputes for his own worship, 
for the form of his worship, for the place of his worship, and wishes that 
none other existed upon the earth, and that all Christians adored God 
according to his peculiar notions; and, too often, even in our days, they 
dispute with one another, and calumniate one another, and revile one 
another for petty questions of worship! Alas! they even do violence to 
one another, because each wishes the other to serve God in such or such 
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a place, in such or such a manner. Each of the churches which cover 
the earth, pretends to be the most Christian ; each pretends to have the 
worship established by Jesus Christ. 

O Lord! thus it is that thy disciples have made thee an idolater, 
a carnal God, a lover of ceremonies, and of spectacles, bound by certain 
signs, by certain places, by certain forms! They have changed thy table 
to the table of a judge or of a harsh theologian ! They have changed 
thee, thyself, into a persecutor, and they say to men: “Behold our Mas- 
ter!” How wilt thou prove thyself against them ? How wilt thou 
make known to the world that worship, simple, pure, and tolerant, which 
Christians have abolished. To do this requires from thee but a single 
word: it is sufficient for thee to declare to the world whom thou art. 
'What part hast thou had in all these external institutions which separate 
Christians, and to which they give so much importance ? None. Thou 
hast so loved all men as to lay down thy life for them, and thou hast 
besought them to love God who sent thee to them, and to love one 
another ; this is thy worship. "Whoever loves God and men for thy sake, 
whoever eats at thy table as at the table of his Saviour, and of the Sa- 
viour of his fellow-men, adores God as thou wouldst have him adored. 
Whoever loves not God, and loves not men, rejects and abolishes the 
worship which thou hast established. This is what Christians have done. 
They have rejected the simplieity and the beauty of thy worship, substi- 
tuting for it their own ordinances. 


II. The second point upon which Christians have made a controversy 
with God is Ais doctrine, or the truth which he has revealed to us. 

In entering upon this subject, I make a confession which may cause 
surprise, namely, that the doctrine of the Scripture is often obscure. I 
do not mean to say that the Seripture does not contain truths the most 
clear; but, if you observe closely, you will find that everywhere, while 
it enlightens us, it arrests our minds by certain obscurities. Ifit reveals 
to us clearly that God created the world, it is silent in regard to the 
mysteries of creation, and replies not to the questions raised by its own 
narrative of that event. What are these six days of the first work of 
God? How did thelight appear when the heavens were already created, 
and the sun when it was already light? If it informs us that the first 
man sinned, it does not tell us why God gave power to a serpent, or to 
a malicious being concealed in the serpent, to tempt man; it does not 
enable us to understand clearly what constitutes this moral misery which 
Adam has transmitted to his descendants. A profound obseurity envel- 
opes these mysteries, and, for the Christian, vail, the wisdom and holiness 
of God. If it teaches us that Jesus Christ is the embassador and the 
Son of God, it does not explain clearly how Jesus Christ can, at the 
same time, be our God and our fellow. It says that God is one, and 
speaks of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, as of three 
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different persons, of whom each is God. It says that God is love, that 
he has given his Son for all men, and speaks of a small number of elect, 
It speaks, at the same time, of the heavens and of the earth as about to 
perish, and as not about to perish. It speaks of the resurrection as 
about to take place at the end of the world, and it speaks of it, also, as 
about to precede that event, 

It is easy for me, as you perceive, to multiply proofs that the doctrine 
of the Scripture is often obscure. Saint Paul recognized this very thing 
when he said : Now we see as through a glass darkly.” (1 Cor., xiii. 12.) 
He adds, however, “ but then face to face.” 

What have Christians done in view of these obscurities? They have 
endeavored to dissipate them by their own light, and have thus substi- 
tuted a false light in place of the mysteries of God. To the teachings 
of the Bible have been added human teachings, which have been put 
upon an equality with the Bible, and the pope has been set up in the 
stead of Jesus Christ. Councils of bishops have determined and pre- 
tended to throw light upon the mysteries of sin, of divine grace, of the 
nature of God, of Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, and have perse- 
cuted with fire and sword those who would not receive their definitions. . 

Certain theologians have transported themselves beyond the day of 
the creation, and have pretended to see God, previous to that event, 
dividing the human race into two portions: the one very small, and des- 
tined to be saved, the other innumerable, devoted to eternal damnation, 
and created expressly to sin, in order that, by sin, they might merit this 
damnation. Others have descended into the grave, where they have 
seen the dead sleeping insensible for ages. Others have ascended into 
heaven, where they have witnessed every thing done by the angels, and 
have related to us their history. Others, passing beyond the limits of 
time, have recorded the future history of the world as if they had been 
its witnesses. All this has been done in the name of God, of Jesus 
Christ, and of the Bible. i 

And what more shall I say? Learned doctors have been found (and 
it is to the shame of Protestantism that they are found especially among 
Protestants) ; learned doctors, I say, have been found, who, under pre- 
tense that the Bible is obseure, and that it needs an explanation, have 
robbed it of its divinity, have treated it as a work of human invention, as a 
confused medley of truth and falsehood, of facts and fables, and, in giving 
to Jesus Christ their own image, have made him an impostor and a false 
prophet. Men have been found who declared him to beaglutton andawine- 
bibber, a companion and a friend of thieves, a man worthy of the cross. 

Perhaps you may think that if God has spoken so obscurely, this ob- 
seurity should excuse these errors. Behold God's vindication. It is 
similar to that which he addressed to the Israelites through his prophet, 
There is in the Bible one doctrine clear to all Christians, the only one, 
indeed, whose clearness is absolutely necessary ; this doctrine is that 
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God sent his Son into the world to save it; it is that he redeemed men 
wit the price of the blood of him who is one with himself; it is that he 
gave his word to guide them. 

If the Christian church is ignorant of many things, it is ignorant 
neither of the love of God, nor of the sacrifice of his Son, nor of the 
way of salvation. It should have rejoiced in possessing this light, 
and in practicing, in the silence of gratitude and adoration, the blessed 
teachings which it gives to us. But the Christian church has occupied 
itself in reasoning, when God ordered it to be silent ; it has grown weary 
of what it should have adored, and it has set up its own word and its 
own wisdom in the place of the wisdom and the word of God. 


III. The third and last point upon which Christians have made a con- 
troversy with God, is his law. By this I mean the commandments of 
God, or the instructions which he has given to us concerning our conduct. 

There is no obscurity in the teachings of the Scripture in regard to 
our conduct. While it is vague upon guestions of worship, while it is 
obscure upon many subjects of doctrine, it is precise, it is luminous upon 
our conduct. I ought to make one reservation in expressing myself in 
such an absolute manner. The morality of the Scripture is not a collec- 
tion of precepts, but rather a combination of principles. It speaks less 
to us of external acts than it teaches the sentiments which ought to ani- 
mate and guide us; or when it seems to speak of acts, ıt is rather as of 
examples destined to make us comprehend principles, than as literal pre- 
cepts. Thus, Jesus, in recommending his disciples to suffer themselves 
to be smitten twice, or to permit themselves to be totally despoiled, 
wishes to express, by a lively image, that the Christian should be full of 
patience and resignation, and not to designate particular acts which 
should make us appear insensible. 

With the reservation which I have just made, I believe that I may say 
that the morality of the gospel is luminous. What is more clear than 
the ten commandments, or than the two commandments which embody 
them, or than the commandments of Jesus Christ, concerning injuries, 
purity, truth, prayer and so many other things ? 

But what is luminous, men have obseured. The only part of revela- 
tion in which God has endeavored to exhibit his thoughts without am- 
biguity, if I may so express myself, is the very part which men have 

:tried to conceal with clouds, as if the clearness of God in law had dis- 
pleased them as much as his obseurity in doctrine. How they have suc- 
ceeded in doing this must be explained, 

The explanation may be given in a single word: they have established 
two sets of God’s laws, two codes of Christian morals; one for theory 
and the other for practice; or, if you please, one for Jesus Christ, and 
the other for Christians. Each of these two codes has its business, its 
place, and, I might say, its hours. 
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The first of these two codes is the Christian law in its purity; it retains 
the ten commandments without any alteration ; it enjoins upon us to love 
God with our whole heart, and our neighbor as ourselves ; it exacts chas- 
tity without blemish, perfect temperance, incorruptible justice, transpa- 
rent truth; in a word, it demands all that God wishes and all that Jesus 
Christ practiced. 

The second of these codes of morals is the Christian law arranged for 
the accommodation of sinners ; it includes the ten commandments, inter- 
preted in such a manner as to reach only the most scandalous sins; it 
prescribes a certain degree of love for God and for one’s neighbor. it 
requires chastity, temperance, justice, truth ; in a word, it demands all 
that God demands ; but within certain limits—each one being a judge 
for himself. Those who have invented this code of morals, have reasoned 
thus: “ Jesus Christ was far above us; we should not pretend to do 
what he has done. The person who suffers for our sins, ought to be per- 
fect ; but we ourselves have no need to be perfect.” 

I have said that each of the two codes has its business, its place, and, 
I might add, its hours. Do not imagine that the Christian code, in its 
purity, may be rejected; it is of great use; it is the morality of the 
temple; every one expects to hear it read in public worship; to find it 
in the sermon; no one is offended by it; it is, for many Christians, the 
morality of the communion day. By this law they judge themselves, 
condemn themselves, recognize themselves as sinners, and pray for par- 
don. For a large number, it serves as the morality of their discourses, 
and of their public writings; it is the morality which is admired, re- 
spected, adored ; it may be called a magnificent picture, before which 
almost all Christianity bows. 

The second of these two codes of morality—I mean the Christian law 
—arranged for the accommodation of sinners, does not receive the same 
homage ; but it finds much to do, and if honor consists in effects, it is 
much more honored than the first. Long, indeed, would be the cata- 
logue of the uses made of it by Christians—we must limit ourselves to 
the enumeration of but a few. 

It is the morality of the family circle. It excludes, or, at least, is called 
upon to exclude the grosser vices, the scandalous habits, such.as drunk- 
enness, adultery, violence; but it permits the father of the family to be 
deficient in piety, charity, and purity ; it permits the mother of the fam- 
ily to be quarrelsome, frivolous, and avaricious ; it permits children to be 
wanting in respect for their parents, to lie, to dispute. It is, for a large 
number of Christians, the morality of education. What they propose in 
bringing up their children, is not, above all things else, to save their 
souls; but to put them in a condition to earn money, to honor them- 
selves, and to reflect honor upon their parents. They desire, without 
doubt, to give them the name of Christians by bringing them to the 
baptismal font, and ‘subsequently to the Lord’s Supper; but they do 
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not design to make a serious matter of it; the vows which they make at 
baptism, to bring up their child in the fear of the Lord, is not, for them, 
a solemn engagement ; they expect the minister to teach and recommend 
to him the word of God in the church, or in the school-room; but they 
themselves, recommend and teach it very little; the word of God is, 
with them, a sort of catechism, to be put into his memory and his 
mouth, rather than a law to be put into his heart, and to be exhibited in 
his life. The basis of education, in all families, almost without exception, 
or entirely without exception, is not the book of God, but the books of 
men. Often, alas! the books of heathen ; heathen in fact, or heathen in 
principles. 

The code, arranged for the accommodation of sinners, is, again, the 
morality of business. I mean in the speculations and relations of com- 
merce, in daily labor, in the exereise of a profession, in the competition 
of interest, of honors, of studies, where there is little scruple about lying 
and deceiving within certain limits, about injuring one’s neighbor, or 
sacrificing the religion and the service of God. To love one’s neighbor 
as one’s self, and to love God with the whole heart, are, with business men, 
absurdities which can be tolerated only in the church and in the sermon. 

This code is, moreover, the morality of governments, and of civil laws. 
I do not mean to say that Christianity has exereised no influence over 
the governments and laws of modern times. But does it affect the mu- 
tual relations between different governments? Do you know a single 
sovereign, a single legislator, who has laid down the Bible as the true 
foundation of the edifice of law? Do you know a single nation that has 
taken, as the model for its constitution, that which God himself gave to 
men? I will name to you such a sovereign, and such a nation ; but I must 
seek them far away beyond the seas. Some years ago, a queen of Otaheite 
invited her subjects to make for themselves a code of laws. Interrogated 
by the representatives of her people as to the model they ought to follow 
in the performance of this labor, she answered by sending them a copy 
of the New Testament. But such a fact would be received as fabulous 
in Europe, whose Christian sovereigns and Christian people would never 
be found acting in such a manner. They render homage, it is true, to 
God and to Christianity ; they cause themselves to be consecrated in the 
name of God, and in his temples ; but it is only an empty honor which 
they accord to him, in order to legitimate and to honor themselves ; it is 
a sacred mantle with which they cover their own nakedness ; they would 
smile at the idea of giving Moses, or Jesus Christ, as model to a consti- 
tutive or legislative assembly. They admire, it is true, that constitution 
and those laws which God himself dietated to Israel, and which contain, 
under images so simple, in language so popular, the perfect type of just- 
ice, the purest principles of right ; they admit that the people would be 
happy, if all legislators were animated by the spirit of Christ, and imbued 
with his morality ; but when laws are to be made, and the government 
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of nations is to be regulated, it is not the wisdom of God nor the mo- 
rality of Jesus Christ that they consult ; it is rather the wisdom of misera- 
ble sinners; it is their morality, their particular opinions, and, very often, 
their interests and their passions. In this way most of the laws and con- 
stitutions of Christian people are formed. Occasions upon which a 
national council is seen to adopt a measure because it is commanded by 
Christianity, as when the English Parliament abolished slavery, are rare 
exceptions. It may be said without exaggeration, that Christian sover- 
eigns and Christian people have placed the name of God at the head of 
their codes, while in these codes they have placed their own laws. 

In short, to express my thoughts in a few words, and to declare 
plainly a fact which I find throughout all Christian society, the sinful 
law of which I have spoken, the second code of morality invented by 
Christians, is, outside of the temple, outside of worship and religious 
books, the law of the rich and of the poor, of the small and of the great, 
of the child, the young man, and the old man, of the merchant, of the 
artizan, of the man of letters, of the citizen, of the magistrate, of the 
people, and of the pastor. 

To Christians, the law of God is an awful word, a venerated symbol; 
and, like a beautiful painting, they suspend it in their temples and upon 
the walls of their academies. But their own law—that law into which 
they have changed the law of God, in order to accommodate their weak- 
nesses, is the law by which they judge themselves, and the road in which 
they walk. Has not God, then, a right to complain that we treat him 
as an enemy? Has he not reason to say: “O, my people, what have I 
done unto thee? and wherein have I wearied thee? testify against me !” 
In view of the slight esteem in which we hold the law of God, might it 
not be said, that we have found, by experience, that this law is hurtful 
and dangerous? Might it not be said that God is an unjust master, 
whose yoke is heavy and insupportable ? 

And what is dangerous and hurtful in this law ? Wherein is the yoke 
of God heavy and insupportable? Would we be able to tel? Would 
we dare to tell? Ah! my brethren, let us in silence permit God to 
speak for us, and expose to us our iniquities, with that love which belongs 
to him alone. The reason for which we do not accept the law of God 
for our law—the reason for which we seek to obscure it, and to substi- 
tute for it another law—is, that the object of this law is to make us holy ; 
the reason is, that this law is the law of a Saviour who, after having 
offered himself as a sacrifice for our sins, wishes to snatch us from our 
sins. This is what is dangerous in his law; this is what is heavy and in- 
supportable in the yoke of Christ. | 

O shame! my brethren; a merciless Lycurgus found a people willing 
to adopt his code of blood! An impure Mohammed found whole nations 
that have submitted for ages to his licentious laws. The false god, 
Brahma, found people ready to burn the living in honor of the dead! 
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The severe laws of the Romans became the laws of Christian people! 
But Jesus Christ has found no people willing to receive his law sincerely ; 
and those who call themselves his people refuse to make this law their 
law! And what law? The law of him who, being the King of kings, and 
Sovereign over all, abdicated his royalty in favor of his sinful creatures ; 
the law of him who is love; the law of him who was willing to suffer 
and die for all men—who wished to relieve all their miseries by his suf- 
ferings, to bring them back to God, and to reconcile them to one 
another; the law written by God himself, by God the Saviour, and which 
is a law of salvation. This is the law, the only law, which could not be 
established upon the earth. This is the legislator, the only legislator, 
whose authority all men have rejected. The charity of this legislator is 
his crime, and the charity of his law is the reason for which this law is 
rejected. 

Obedience to this law reguired the banishment from one's house and 
daily conduct, of every thing that is contrary to charity and justice—and 
this could not be endured ; it required that children should be brought 
up under the influence of charity, by giving them an example conformed 
to that of Jesus Christ—and this could not be endured; it reguired that 
all business should be regulated aceordin g to the principles of rectitude 
and truth—and this could not be endured ; it reguired the banishment, 
from constitutions and codes, of every thing that affected injuriously the 
rights, the property, the repose, the happiness of mankind—and this 
could not be endured ; in a word, it required a life of love toward God 
and toward man—and this could not be endured. As human forms of 
warship are preferred to the worship established by Christ, as human 
theology is preferred to the theology of Christ, so the morality of sin- 
ners is preferred to the morality of Christ ; and although eighteen 
centuries have elapsed since God himself descended upon earth to point 
out to men the way of truth, still they and their conductors wander 
about, groping apparently in darkness, 

My brethren, I have argued the cause of God. I have done it impar- 
tially, and without taking any advantage at the expense of truth, I have 
pleaded for God alone against the hosts of Christians, * * * What 
doIsay? No; I have pleaded against no one, I have pleaded your 
cause while I have pleaded that of God. I have pleaded for you both 
against sin, and against your common enemy—an enemy that has caused 
all your misfortune, 

It is written : “ Righteousness exalteth a nation ;” that is, God blesses 
the people who do his will. It is also written : “Hear yethe rod, and who 
hath appointed it;” that is, God invites the people whom he has smitten 
to inquire wherefore they are smitten, Inquire, then, my brethren, why 
he smites all the nations professing Christianity; why he troubles them 
by fears of war, by divisions, by civil discords, by frightful combats, by 
incendiaries, by inundations, by famines, by scourges of every kind, by 
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unexpected convulsions of nature. It is because they have rebelled 
against him, and have compelled him to chastise them. For the evils 
inflicted upon Europe, God will call to account both the people and 
the rulers, the Catholics, the Protestants, and the Greeks. For the evils 
endured by our own country, he accuses both the friends and the 
enemies of the government, both the magistrates and the people, both 
the rich and the poor. Let us therefore reform ourselves, and encourage 
others by our example. , 

My brethren, how near heaven is to men, and what happiness is within 
their reach! How easy it would be to relieve the miseries of others as 
well as our own! “The kingdom of heaven,” in the beautiful words of 
Christ, “is at hand.” His gospel is offered to us with all the blessings 
which accompany it. But the only remedy which can entirely remove 
the miseries of men, is that precisely which they will not try, or which 
they try but partially. In seeking a cure, they weary themselves, and 
only aggravate their sufferings. In vain has civilization progressed— 
in vain does the torch of science burn—in vain does industry display its 
wonders—in vain does peace appear to protect commerce and agriculture 
—in vain does tyranny fall, and liberty dawn upon the nations; all hearts 
groan and are in anguish, and we weep as our fathers wept before us. 

Let us try now the most simple, the most pleasant, the most powerful 
of all remedies; let us try that which God has given to us, and the suc- 
cess of which he has guarantied to us; that of making the Bible our 
guide. For three centuries, Protestants have elevated the Bible in the 
eyes of the people; and, although they may have done it with unclean 
nands, and often with hypocritical hearts, the Bible has elevated them 
above all people, for the Saviour loves to glorify his word. How will it 
be when we shall believe sincerely in the Bible, and live in entire con- 
formity with its teachings; when it shall truly enter into our hearts, 
into our works, into our business, into our laws, into our institutions ; 
when the leaven, as Christ says, shall have leavened the whole lump! 
How will it be when we shall follow the Bible, and live in accordance 
with the Bible; that is, when we shall follow Jesus Christ, and live in 
obedience to Jesus Christ, and like Jesus Christ ! 

O God, thou hast placed the torch of thy word in our temples; place 
it in our dwellings; place it in our schools ; place it in our councils, and 
grant that we may do all things by its light. Make us Christians, 
Christians for a life-time, and not for a single day; Christians for all 
places, and not for thy temples only; Christians in every thing, and not 
in thy worship only; Christians in heart, and not in externals only; 
Christians in very deed, and not in words alone; Christians towards 
all; Christians like Jesus Christ. Make us truly Christians, and we 
shall be saved, and our country shall be saved, and the whole world 


shall be saved. Amen. 


DISCOURSE XVII 
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Like a considerable number of the ministers in the Established Protestant 
Churches in France, Mr. Audebez began to preach before he had met with a real 
change cf heart. But in 1822, ten years after his ordination, he became a new 
man. A native of the south of France, for several years he was stationed at Nérac, 
a small city not very far from Bordeaux. For many years past he has labored with 
considerable success in Paris; preaching in two or three Independent Chapels, 
which have been long maintained by the contributions of liberal French Christians. 
He was for some time aided by Dr. Grandpierre. 

Mr. Audebez has published quite a number of excellent tracts and letters in ad- 
vocacy of evangelical religion, and several volumes of sermons. The Rev. Robert 
Baird, D. D. in an article published in the “ Biblical Repository,” of 1839, reviews 
these sermons at some length, and awards to their author the character of an ex- 
cellent preacher. “We hardly know,” says he, “ where the reader could find ser- 
mons more edifying. They are all good. Some of them are remarkably fine 
specimens of a most happy tact for exhibiting in a few words, and in a most per- 
spicuous style, the real meaning of a passage of the sacred Scriptures. We had the 
privilege of hearing most of these discourses (of one volume) preached. And we 
can never forget the unassuming and earnest manner of the preacher, nor the 
impression which many of them made on his auditory.” The visible effect, in a par- 
ticular instance, he speaks of as being equal to that of any thing which he ever 
heard in any country, or in any language. 

The following is translated from the volume entitled, Sermons on “ LZ’ Enfant de 
la Prophétie, ou L' Agneaw de Dieu, etc"—The Child of Prophecy, or the Lamb of 
God, etc. Paris, 1837. It contains some fine conceptions, well expressed, and will 
convey a pretty accurate idea of the author’s general characteristics as a preacher. 





DEATH THE GATE OF HEAVEN, 


“ And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them.”—R&v., xiv. 13. 


VERY DEAR CHRISTIAN BRETHREN— Death being the inevitable wages 
of sin, we must expect that, sooner or later, it will approach us, to put in 
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execution the decree which gives it power over our bodies—“ Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 

But while death claims from each one of us its tribute, by causing us 
“to go the way of all the earth,” we are called from time to time to see 
its cold hand weighing heavily upon our neighbors, our friends, our ref- 
atives. And if in life, there are trials which render necessary powerful 
consolations, are they not those which result from the pain, affliction, 
and mourning, which are so freguently renewed around and in the midst 
'of us ? 

Yes, for our rebel nature, for flesh and blood, it is a hard necessity to 
die! Perhaps it is a necessity no less sad to see the beings cherished by 
us, violently snatched from our arms by death, to be laid in the tomb, 
and leave us forever deprived of the sweetness of their society upon the 
earth. 

The Apostle Paul well understood the bitterness, even for the heart of 
Christians, in such separations. Thus he offers to them a balm, which, 
at need, may be applied to the wounds they leave behind. “ But, my 
brethren,” he writes to the Thessalonians, “ I would not have you to be 
ignorant of that which concerns the dead, that you should afflict your- 
selves as those who have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, we ought also to believe that God will bring again by Jesus 
those who die in him, that they may be with him.” 

These words, and the following, to the end of the chapter, may be 
suitably applied to soften the sorrow caused by the loss of those who are 
dear to us. The announcement of their future resurrection, the positive 
assurance that they shall one day be raised from the tomb, clothed with 
a body incorruptible and glorious, the prospect of reunion with them, 
never more to be separated, in a state of perfect happiness, where our re- 
lations with them shall never more, by any events, be interrupted or 
troubled. O, what charm, what sweetness is there in this revelation of 
the gospel! à 

But this source of consolation, whence Christians, at all times, may 
abundantly draw, is not the only one open to them. Our text presents 
another not less precious, and to which we would to-day direct your at- 
tention. “Then,” said St. John, “I heard a voice from heaven, which 
said to me Write, Blessed from henceforth are the dead who die in the 
Lord! Yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them.” Such is the truth which we shall now place 
before you, surrounded with the testimony rendered to it by the word 
of God. Such is the truth, under the influence of which we desire to 
place you, and with you to place ourselves, that we may be enabled con- 
tinually to rejoice together and bless the Lord, whatever may be his 
dispensations toward us, toward our families, and toward our friends. 

Many children die before they have done either good or evil; many 
others in whom sin has manifested itself in -arious ways, but who were 
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not yet capable of rendering an account of their actions; again, many, 
who arriving at the age of discernment, have beheld, through the aid of 
pious parents, the infant Saviour in the manger ; well, we think that we 
are authorized to believe, not from any express declaration of the Bible, 
bht from the entire Bible—to believe, that to all such, redemption is 
mercifully granted ; that washed, cleansed, purified in the blood of the 
heavenly Friend of children, they guit this life, of which they have only 
seen the morning. 

By “the dead who die in the Lord,” must, in the second place, be : 
understood all those who, before breathing the last sigh, behold, and by 
faith unite themselves to Jesus Christ, should it be at the last moment 
of their earthly existence! There is, without doubt, great, terrible 
danger to the soul which delays conversion, and waits the last hour to 
seize hold upon the promise of eternal life. But it must be recognized 
and said that, nevertheless, there is a possibility that the most obdurate, 
the most obstinate of sinners may obtain grace and pardon, at the instant 
which introduces him into eternity, should he turn a suppliant regard of 
confidence upon the “ Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Beside the express declarations which the gospel offers to us in great 
numbers, we find an example, in the parable of the workmen, entering 
at the last hour into the vineyard, who each received a penny, as did 
their companions that had preceded them in the work ; also the example, 
much more significant, of the thief converted upon the eross—examples 
which confirm what so often, and in different ways, is told us of the 
infinite mercy of God, that only awaits the return of the sinner to be 
efficaciously applied to him. 

It does not then belong to us to pronounce upon the final condemna- 
tion of any: nothing can be more presumptuous. We can not bound 
the extent of God’s mercy, nor the dealings of his gracious providence. 
A celebrated preacher* has said: “The heart of an elect may be hid 
under the exterior of reprobation ;” and the religion of love which we 
profess, while it teaches us to work out with holy fear our own salvation, 
prescribes to us a charitable judgment respecting that of others, 

Thus, leaving to the Searcher of hearts and of reins, the secrets which 
belong to him alone, we may say, with much firmer assurance, that by 
“the dead which die in the Lord,” may be understood those who, hav- 
ing given signs of true conversion, being still in health, continue, on the 
bed of pain to make Jesus Christ their only support, and peacefully sink 
into the repose of death. | 

Finally, by “the dead who die in the Lord,” we may understand, 
those who close a life, manifestly Christian, by a death which renders 
still more manifest their faith, their piety, their zeal, their charity and 
their lively hope. 

In return, “to die in the Lord,” is to be dislodged from this world, 

* Saurin. 
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reconciled with God, and freed from the condemnation of the law, by the 
expiatory sacrifice of Jesus Christ. It isto be hoped—we love to say it— 
that many thus die, whose hearts have been changed by the invisible 
operations of the Holy Spirit, though this change be unknown to surviv- 
ing friends. But whether the dying be known to us as the ransomed by 
Christ, or whether we have received from them no testimony of their 
heavenly adoption, it suffices for their participation in the benefits of the 
covenant, that they be sealed by the blood of the cross; we declare them 
blessed from the moment the soul quits its mortal tenement. 

This truth, my dear brethren, we have reason to believe, is not 
received and understood in the same manner by all the faithful. There 
are those who, from not having attentively considered it in the light of 
the holy Scriptures, have formed incorrect ideas of it, substituting an 
opinion quite contrary to that taught us by the voice of Heaven. 

This opinion is, that the children of God, in leaving this life, enter into 
a state of slumber, where, in truth, they suffer no ills, but in which they 
do not yet enjoy the happiness of heaven. Those who hold this opinion 
say, that it will not be until the morning of the resurrection when the 
soul shall be again united to the body, and raised from the dust, that it 
will enter upon the enjoyment of the felicity destined for it. 

We admit that this idea may seem to be authorized by certain familiar 
expressions of the Bible; but when the Scriptures say of David, Sol- 
omon, Rehoboam, Jehoshaphat, and of most of the kings of Judah and of 
Israel, that each of them “slept with his fathers ;” in the same manner 
as when the Apostle Paul says, that at the resurrection, “we shall not 
all sleep; but that those which are alive shall not prevent them that are 
asleep ;” these expressions, “to be asleep,” “to sleep,” are not applied 
to the soul, but to the body. If we examine closely, we shall find that 
the inspired authors, in speaking of the soul after its disunion with the 
body, never say “it sleeps:” it is only of our physical nature that they 
thus speak. ; 

To maintain that in leaving this “house of clay,” the soul falls into a 
state of slumber, incapable of happiness or unhappiness, without sensa- 
tion, and in a manner without life, is an error which is opposed both by 
reason and by Scripture. It is, at least, to be plunged into a dreadful 
materialism, which does not know or believe that the soul is essentially, 
or of itself, thought: and is not thought action? If then thought is an 
act incompatible with the body, and belongs exclusively tb the soul, 
why should the soul cease to think because the body has ceased to 
move? And besides, to conceive of the soul without thought, is a 
thing as impossible as to conceive of the body without extent, hence 
the result that the soul always thinks; although its union with the 
body, and its infirmities, often prevent us, while this union continues, 
from tracing it in its incessant activity; and if the soul appears to be 
drawn into the sleep so necessary for the body, how often, even in this 
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state, does it not reveal itself in its permane it activity, by dreams of 
which memory so faithfully retraces the images! We repeat it, the 
soul ever thinks—it can not cease to think without ceasing to be. As 
our immaterial nature, and the word of our Creator teach, that the 
soul does not cease to exist in its separation from the body, we may 
boldly conclude that it does not cease to think, consequently does not 
slumber, deprived of sentiment and of action. No, my brethren, no ; 
and that which true reason teaches, is admirably confirmed by the at- 
testations of our holy books, which so strongly affirm, that “ blessed 
from henceforth are the dead who die in the Lord!” 

The first testimony we shall bring here, is offered by Jesus Christ 
himself in his parable of Lazarus and the rich man. Do we not there 
see Abraham in the abode of the blessed, in relation with the celestial 
intelligences, in the full possession of the promised inheritance? Ifthe 
father of the faithful, as we see coming from the earth has arrived at 
the “city whose maker and builder is God,” may we not conclude that 
all the children of his faith follow him there? Thus you doubtless 
have remarked, that the parable places no interval between the death 
of the poor Lazarus, and his being carried by the angel into the bosom 
of Abraham; neither is there any interval between the death of the 
rich man and his entrance into the place of torment. ‘ Remember that 
thou hast had thy good things in this life, and Lazarus evil things; now 
he is comforted, and thou art tormented.” _ If this example from sacred 
history gives testimony, it certainly teaches that death has but two 
issues—one leading directly to heaven, the other to hell; and that every 
man, as soon as he is disrobed of mortality, shall reap according as he 
has sowed, either eternal happiness or misery. 

Another testimony which clearly brings out the truth, with which 
we are at present occupied, is that contained in the words addressed to 
the thief upon the cross. It can not be doubted that Jesus Christ 
entered into heaven at the moment in which he breathed his last. This, 
in sort, he himself affirms, when he says, “ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” And if it is certain that at leaving the body, his soul 
was received into the bosom of the Father, there is the same certainty 
that the converted thief enjoyed the same privilege, since our Saviour 
says to him positively, “ thou shalt be with me to-day in paradise.” 

Moses and Elias, so long a time withdrawn from the world, never- 
theless appeared together in glory upon the holy mountain with the 
Lord Jesus at his transfiguration; making themselves known to the 
three disciples, witnesses of this event ; did they not attest in a power- 
ful manner the happy condition of the faithful immediately after this 
life? and did they not proclaim that the just, beyond the tomb, are in a 
state of watchfulness, of activity, and of happiness—living in intimate 
communion with God, knowing each other, and reciprocating their 
thoughts and feelings ? 
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And that which is said by St. Pau. in his epistle to the Philippians, 
that his desire was to depart and be with Christ, adding, “that to him 
would be far better,” does it not add to the testimony, well confirming 
our text? Ah, indeed it was not to be consigned for ages to the annihila- 
tion of a profound slumber, deprived of the sight of his divine master 
that the apostle desired to quit the earth! but’ the contrary; it was 
rather to enjoy his presence, to see him, to behold him face to face! He 
knew certainly that there was but the vail of our flesh which separates 
us from the beatific vision of God; wherefore he sighed for his depart- 
ure, persuaded that it would be better to die than to live. It is prob- 
able, when he thus spoke, that he had present to his memory the 
ravishing scene of the third heaven; the secrets which he had there 
heard, and the unutterable joys he had tasted ; all these things, of which 
he had the certainty that death would give him the immediate pos- 
session. 

That the entrance of the faithful into the abodes of peace will take 
place at the moment they cease to breathe, we have a fifth and very 
precious proof in the revelation of St. John. There, the Holy Spirit 
appears to raise a corner of the curtain which conceals from us the view 
of the sanctuary of heaven, in order that we may see the number, the 
occupations, the felicity of the “ just made perfect.” There the beloved 
apostle tells us he has seen a multitude, which can not be numbered, of 
all languages, tribes, nations, and peoples. They were before the throne 
ofthe Lamb, clothed in white robes, with palms in their hands, and the 
song in which they united their voices was—“* Amen, praise and glory, 
and wisdom and thanks; honor, power, and strength be to our God 
forever and ever!” And that the inhabitants of the earth, the members 
of the church militant, might know what is the present destiny of those 
who die in the faith of the Lord, it was told St. John, by one of the 
elders, that “all those whom he saw had come out of great tribulation, 
that is, from this valley of trial and misery ; and that they had washed 
their robes in the blood of the Lamb.” This signifies, that before death 
they had believed on the name of the only Son of God, and had, through 
his sacrifice, been purified from all their sins. O, how important is 
this revelation to us, my brethren! What a rich commentary it fur- 
nishes us on the words: “ Write, Blessed from henceforth are the dead 
who die in the Lord!” 

To confirm this truth we might add many more witnesses ; but does 
not the “yea,” with which it is sealed by the Holy Spirit, in itself com- 
plete the demonstration? He who placed the seal upon the proclama- 
tion of the immediate happiness of whoever dies in the Lord, must be 
the Lord himself, must be the God from whom emanates all truth, who 
calls himself the “ Amen, the faithful and true Witness,” who through 
all time has shown to us that “he is not aman that he should lie.” Ah, 
when the Holy Spirit becomes guaranty for the doctrine upon which 
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we now meditate, very unwise should we be not to acguiesce in it with 
all the heart ! 

“ Yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labors,” their warfare 
is ended ; they no longer suffer in mind or in body ; they have no more 
strifo between the flesh and the spirit; entirely freed from the law of 
sin, they have attained the end of their calling. “ Admitted to the 
mount of Zion, to the city of the living God, to the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, to the multitudes of angels, to the assembly of the first-born,” they 
taste, they drink, in large draughts, the pure pleasures that flow from 
the right hand of the Lord forever! ‘They are happy; from hence- 
forth their works do follow them.” Their works have not preceded them 
to establish their right of entrance to the celestial abode; for this right 
was gratuitously acquired for them by the blood of Jesus; but their 
works follow them, to attest in the great day of account, the sincerity of 
their faith, as well as to designate the rank they are to hold in the king- 
dom of the Redeemer. They are happy henceforth, and though they have 
every reason to believe that the resurrection will add greatly to their 
happiness and to their glory, their present condition is such, that they 
have no want, no unsatisfied desire, no emotion, except that of joy, 
which flows in their hearts as a river ! 

The dead who die in the Lord, then, my dear brethren, are happy— 
happy from the moment their eyelids close, never more to open in this 
world. But should not this truth, so positively taught in the gospel, 
have some practical influence upon us? What a consoling, encouraging, 
and salutary influence should it.exercise upon our hearts and conduct! 

And, first, since these dear relatives and friends that death has gath- 
ered, are henceforth happy, have we not reason to render thanks unto 
God, and to be joyful before him, rather than to abandon ourselves, on 
account of a momentary separation, to excessive grief, and, as too fre- 
guently happens, to put no bounds to our affection? Ah, if those who 
have gone before us to the tomb were really dear to us, what would we 
not have done to restore their health, to relieve their suffering? Well, 
that which we would have done for them, the Lord in his mercy has 
done; and done much better than we conld have done it ; since, not only 
has he delivered them from all the woes, from all the dangers of life, 
but he has put them in possession of all desirable good! What incon- 
sistency, what contradiction, what ingratitude on our part, to give way 
to extreme regret, to be absorbed in our own grief, when those whom 
we love have received a thousand and a thousand times above all that it 
would be possible for us to desire or to do for them ? 

But shall we then say that the truth in our text prescribes the duty of 
insensibility to the loss of the objects of our fondest affections ? that is, 
that all affliction, all complaint, is forbidden when the deepest wounds 
have been made in our social nature? No, my dear brethren, far from 
it. Joseph was permitted to cast himself upon the face of his father, 
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discolored by death, and bathe it with his tears. Rachel was permitted 
to weep, with loud lamentations, because her children were slain. And 
David cried out with weeping, “My son Absalom! O Absalom, my son, 
would God I had died for thee!” There is a sorrow, even groans and 
mourning, authorized by religion. And when Jesus Christ wept upon 
the tomb of Lazarus, he taught us that, without guilt, we might let fall 
our tears over the inanimate remains of a mother, a wife, a child, or 
friend. Christianity in restoring our degraded nature has not destroyed 
it, and nowhere does it forbid man to mourn over the wounds which 
sinful nature gives. { 

If, then, these be tears which we are permitted to shed over the bier 
of those whom we shall not again behold upon earth, let us remember 
that there are selfish tears, murmuring tears—tears of rebellion and un- 
belief, which we may not shed without offending God, without grieving 
his Spirit, without assimilating ourselves to those who have no hope; it 
is against such tears that the voice of God, speaking to us this day warns 
us. Ah! let this divine declaration be ever present with us. “Happy 
from henceforth are the dead who die in the Lord.” May it be ever pres- 
ent to repress our sighs and restrain our grief; present also, to elevate 
our thoughts above the gloomy dwelling, where repose the cold remains 
of our friends; present to fix our hopes upon the abode of glory, where 
the soul rests in peace; present to console, to soften our sorrow, to sub- 
mit our hearts to the will of our heavenly Father ; present, finally, to 
enable us to say with entire acquiescence, as did Job: “The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken, blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

While the truth conveyed to us in our text should be an abundant 
source of consolation to us in affliction, what motives does it present for 
unremitting labor with the spiritual good of those who are still with us! 
As to those whose destiny is already fulfilled, whatever may have been 
the circumstances of their death, judgment on our part would be culpa- 
ble temerity, even should they have left with us no evidence of repent- 
ance and change, “ God, who is wonderful in counsel and rich in mercy,” 
may have arrested them upon the abyss, revealing and applying to them 
his grace. This precious hope remains with us. But in resigning into 
the hands of the Lord, those whom he has called away, there remain 
with us those whom we have reason to apprehend are not walking in 
the “narrow way that leads to life” O, as to them, knowing that 
“they must be born again to enter into the kingdom of heaven,” know- 
ing that there is salvation in none but Jesus, that “none come to the 
Father but through him,” knowing that “ death is gain only to those to 
whom Christ has given life,” that “there is no blessing henceforth 
but to them who die in the Lord,” respecting such as are without Christ, 
we say, that there are no means of grace we should leave untried, no 
Christian efforts we should not make. Our prayers and supplications for 
their conversion should be continually addressed to the Lord, that it may 
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be manifest to us that they are heirs of eternal life! O, of what service 
to them will be our affection, if it be earthly and carnal? Do we not 
know that the ties of flesh and blood will soon be severed, dissolved, that 
there is none but the perfect bond, that of faith, hope, and charity, which 
will subsist forever! It-is for heaven, it is for eternity, it is in God, and 
for God that we should love our friends; it is in the holy covenant of 
salvation, that our friendship should seek constantly to draw them. 

How terrible the affliction, should a brother, a sister, father, mother, 
husband, wife, a friend of our youth, receive the stroke of death without 
having confessed the “only name by which we can be saved.” How 
should we reproach ourselves for our neglect in speaking to them of the 
“one thing needful,” to have drawn them by our word and example, 
“to choose the good part,” and to take refuge by faith in the bosom of 
Jesus! What bitter regret, if, instead of having drawn them to the 
Saviour, by the sweet influence of our lively and practical Christianity, 
they had been alienated by our inconsistency in religious profession, by 
defects in our character, by our want of humility, sweetness, patience, and 
charity ; and if, instead of being to them the angels of God announcing 
“glad tidings of salvation,” we had seconded the designs of Satan in 
their perdition! These, these, are the regrets in which it is indeed difii- 
cult to find consolation! These are the regrets that we should take care 
to spare ourselves, by neglecting to shed around the savor of Christ. Let 
the voice of heaven awaken us to-day! May it render us attentive to 
the eternal interests of the objects of our love, and cause us to employ 
every means to become to them the instruments of blessedness. 

Finally, the truth contained in our text should powerfully affect us all 
my dear brethren, and dear hearers ; let it act upon us, Christians, by 
prompting us to labor with new ardor in the work of our vocation, that 
we may have our reins girded and our lamps lighted, waiting the coming 
of the bridegroom, that we may march with greater activity heavenward, 
and not be taken with surprise at the midnight call. 

My dear hearers, still without the firm anchor of hope in Christ Jesus, 
let the truth in our text incite you to take an account of your past con- 
duct, and no longer delay taking that decisive step which shall place you 
under the safeguard of the gospel. 

Ah, may God preserve us from having laid a snare for you in suggest- 
ing the possibility of obtaining grace and pardon at the last hour of life. 
If this thought has struck you, we beseech you not to make it a pillar of 
security, remembering that we have also said, that there is great, fricht- 
ful danger to all those who wait until their last moments for the arrance- 
ment of their eternal interests! Believe me, my beloved hearers, that 
“now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.” Believe me, 
you can have no assurance of salvation, if you now delay to seek the 
conversion of your souls! 


Che American Qulpit. 
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DISCOURSE XVIII. 


WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, D.D. 


In one of the less pretentious church edifices in the city of New York, situated 
upon a thoroughfare by no means remarkable for its breadth or the elegance of its 
structures, may be seen assembled, of a Sabbath morning, an audience not large in 
numbers, but uniformly embracing some of the first literary talent of the city and 
State, and often distinguished characters from abroad. Sitting in the pulpit is a 
plain-looking man, of middle size and age—pale, thin, contemplative, intellectual— 
who constitutes the sole attraction of the place. The preliminary services attended 
to, he rises to dispense the sacred word. The text is announced almost in a whis- 
per; the hands grasp the ends of the cushion where lies the open Bible, or are 
lifted, ever and anon, as the warmth increases; the head is bowed toward the 
neatly-written manuscript; and thus, with a quiet ease, in a low and feeble voice, 
the discourse goes forward, in one unbroken thread of golden thought, to its close. 
The place is the meeting-house of the Amity-street Baptist church; and the preacher 
the subject of this sketch. 

Dr. Williams was born in New York city, on the 14th of October, 1804, the son 
of the Rey. John Williams, who was for twenty-seven years pastor of the Oliver- 
street Baptist church, until his death, in May, 1825. He was a native of Wales, 
emigrating to this country in 1795; and a man of fervent piety and native vigor of 
mind. Said the Rev. Dr. Wayland, referring to this eminent servant of Christ, at 
the ordination of his son: “Many years have elapsed since I waited upon the in- 
structions of that venerable man. Since then, I have seen many meek, many holy, 
many humble, many able, many peace-making ministers of the New Testament ; 
but I have seen yet no one who has reminded me of Joan WILLIAMS.” 

After the usual academic studies, young Mr. Williams entered Columbia College, 
where he graduated, with the highest honors of his class, in 1823. John L. 
Stephens, the distinguished traveler, was a member of the same class, and held a 
high rank in scholarship, though not the highest, as was erroneously stated, not long 
since, by a writer in one of our leading magazines.* Subsequent to this he studied 
law, and for a time practiced it. He studied in the office of the late Peter Augus- 
tus Jay, Esq., the elder son of the eminent John Jay. In the year 1829 or 1830, 
he made a public profession of religion, by uniting with the Oliver-street church, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Spencer H. Cone was the pastor. The means hlessed to this 
result were a religious education and sanctified afflictions. He was ordained De- 
cember 17th, 1832, at the constitution of the Amity-street church, of which he has 
been the only pastor. Various efforts have been made to induce him to leave his 
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beloved charge, and accept professorships in colleges or seminaries, but he has 
steadfastly refused all proffers of every kind. 

The leading characteristics of Dr. Williams, are, fervor and depth of piety; a 
liberal and catholic spirit; unaffected modesty and humility ; simplicity and meek- 
ness, coupled with inflexibility of principle; studious and retiring habits; profound 
and extensive erudition; uncommon powers of analysis, concentration, and mental 
abstraction; and the uniform and complete command of his intellectual resources, 
and a general harmony and consistency of character. He is not much seen in public 
gatherings, but no man’s opinions have greater weight with his denomination. His 
LIBRARY is his home. This is very extensive, and embraces a great variety of works 
in all the principal languages, most of which he reads with ease. The number of 
volumes is about nine thousand, many of which are exceedingly rare and valuable. 

Dr. Williams, while yet practicing law, published in the “ American Baptist Maga- 
zine” a biographical notice of his venerated father, which arrested the attention of 
careful readers by the purity and grace of its style. Wider attention was subse- 
quently awakened by an occasional printed discourse. A most elaborate address 
on the “Conservative Principle in our Literature,” placed him distinctively in the 
field of religious ‘authorship. - Later still he has consented to the publication of a 
volume of “ Miscellanies,” one on “ Religious Progress,” and a series of “ Lectures 
on, the Lord’s Prayer,” with various occasional sermons and addresses; which, 
taken together, have given him an undisputed rank among the first preachers and 
religious writers of the age. We have seen it stated, that a distinguished divine of 
the Presbyterian Church, in New York, on being asked by an individual from abroad, 
as to who deserved to be placed foremost among the eminent ministers in that 
city, replied, “ If piety, humility, comprehensive scholarship, wide acquaintanceship 
with history, unusual attainments in literature, together with a refined taste and 
rare genius as a writer, constitute a great man, then William R. Williams, of the 
Baptist Church, is the man for whom you inquire.” 

The writings of Dr. Williams are peculiar for their spirituality and devotion; 
aflluence of illustration, especially historical illustration; and a vigorous, racy, fig- 
urative style, tinged with the antique, and remarkable for breadth, variety, and 
power. Some of their marked features are thus stated by an able critic: 
“ They display everywhere an intellect equally active and vigorous; a mind that 
makes its own observations, that draws its own conclusions, and uses its large 
stores of information, not as substitutes, but materials for thought. His mind never 
rests upon the surface of his facts, but pierces below to the principle which they 
embody; and it is in illustration of that principle that they marshal themselves on 
his page. But along with a large fund of knowledge and power of thinking of a 
high order, Dr. Williams's writings evince an uncommonly brilliant and fervid 
imagination. 'This fuses and blends into harmony all his powers and acguisitions, 
imparts to his pages ever fresh life and interest, and causes them to teem with the 
most striking and beautiful imagery. Indeed, Dr. Williams thinks in metaphor ; 
his figures are not after-thoughts superinduced upon his Style for illustration or 
embellishment; they are wrought into the very texture of his thought; they are 
the form, the body, which it naturally and almost necessarily assumes.” 

The discourse which is subjoined is now for the first time published, and will 
enhance the author's already distinguished reputation. It was originally delivered, 
as one of a course of lectures for the American and Foreign Christian Union, in the 
house of worship of the Amity-street church, on Sabbath evening, 4th March, 1855. 
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“For the name of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through you, as it is writ- 
ten.”—RoM., ii. 24, 


To whom held the Apostle Paul tLis startling language? Would he 
ascribe thus Gentile unbelief, and the coarse, fierce impiety of the Pagan 
world—in part at least—to the fault of his own brethren? He says, in 
effect, Through you Skepticism is provoked and hardened into a more de- 
fiant attitude ; and in you Blasphemy finds new missiles, and gathers the 
material for more stinging reproaches and more envenomed scoffings 
against your God, To his own people, the Jews—the elected nation, as they 
deemed themselves—does the Apostle of the Gentiles, though himself a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, hold up this stern—this inspired impeachment. 
And could he have forgotten, or did he dispute the fact, that their 
Scriptures had been given them by Jehovah himself; that theirs were 
the prophets—men like Elijah, and Isaiah, and Daniel; that theirs were 
the fathers, David, and Moses, and Abraham, the Friend of God; and 
that theirs, as concerning the flesh, was that Messiah upon whom hung 
the world’s salvation? Bearers of God's own oracles, and kinsmen of 
God’s own Incarnate Son, are they to be charged as giving occasion of 
scandal to the Gentiles, when, by their testimony and their Scriptures, 
many of those very Gentiles had been proselyted to truth and heaven ? 
Had they not won many such trophies from Heathenism, from the days 
of Rahab, of Ruth the Moabitess, and of Naaman the Syrian, down to 
the times of Cornelius the Roman centurion ? 

Paul neither denied nor overlooked any of these facts. But, spite of 
them all, it remained an accusation fearfully significant, and thoroughly 
true, that the Judaism of his times, although based on the memory of 
pious forefathers, and although quoting the oracles of a, divine revela- 
tion, and although built upon an original foundation of divine institu- 
tion—though a Moses, by God’s direction, ordered its rites, and though 
a Solomon, by God’s command, had reared its temple—was yet become, 
in spirit and in practice, because of its human accretions attaching them- 
selves to divine testimonies, and because of its unwarranted perversions 
of the primitive truth that it had retained, a system of infectious error, 
It not only harmed its recipients, but it periled its rejectors. The ad- 
herents of that cotemporary and accredited Judaism, are here by the 
Holy Ghost charged as guilty of shedding a malign and disastrous influ- 
ence upon the mass of Pagan mind, which heard but received not. the 
Hebrew revelation. Judaism, as they had made it, was in deadly antag- 
onism with that gospel which Paul was commissioned of heaven to pro- 
claim. À river, that had gathered soil from every region which it had 
traversed, its waters were not only liscolored but poisoned by the 
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alluvium which it had collected and dissolved. A bark, in its first 
launching, shaped and rigged by divine warrant, it had become bored 
by the worm, and clogged with the barnacles of every sea that it had 
sailed, and now lay water-logged. What they added and what they 
dropped, vitiated what of original truth they kept. From Chaldean 
astrology, which they had learned as far back as the days of the great 
Captivity, from the vaunted Greek philosophy of their later Gentile con- 
querors, and from the traditions and Sanhedrims of their revered rab- 
binical fathers, they had gathered in, and attached upon the original 
web of Scripture, a thick embroidery, and had set upon the primitive 
tissue of God-given revelation, motley and gorgeous insertions of human 
error, until the robe no longer showed the loom and pattern of heaven. 
But did they repudiate, as a people, the doctrine of a coming Messiah, 
David’s son, who was to conquer and rule the world? Not they! It 
was their crowning hope, and their perpetual vaunt. But, out of human 
traditions they had devised A Mzsstau, carnal and unreal, the phantom 
of their own schools, in whose name they refused, and they murdered 
THE Messıan, God's True and Onty Son. The Judaism of the syna- 
gogues and of the Sanhedrim, as Paul encountered it, was ever to be 
distinguished from the genuine Judaism of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. That last was the bud of the gospel, when as yet not fully un- 
folded ; was a germinant and undeveloped Christianity. The first, as a 
Caiaphas or an Elymas would present it, was a full-blown and developed 
Antichristianism. 

Now, a cotemporary of the first writer, and of the first readers of our 
text, might, in the spirit of modern Liberalism, have said, “ What is the 
virtual difference between Paul and his old masters, the Pharisees ? 
They hold to A Messiah comrne; he asserts and insists on adoring THE 
Messiah ALREADY comE. Why” [such a speculator in the union of dis- 
cordant creeds might say] “ contend about this? The difference between 
you is but that of the definite and the indefinite article. You hold to 
the truth, vaguely and generally, A Curist. He individualizes and em- 
bodies it, in a personage already come, and dead, and risen again, and 
throned on high—rux Christ. Quarrel not, in preciseness and bigotry, 
about so tiny a particle of speech as an article; made definite by the one 
party in the Nazarene, and by the other party kept indefinite, and open 
for some possible successor who shall supplant the Nazarene.” 

Was the difference realy so inconsiderable? Let us, my beloved 
hearers, implore together the influences, enlightenment, and impulses 
of that Spirit, Divine, and Infallible, and Gracious, who alone shows 
justly the truth, and implants deeply the love of the truth. So helped, 
let us inquire, how far Paul’s example and language, in this present 
Scripture, bear upon the religious questions of our own time, and upon 
the principles that divide our churches from Rome. 

In a train of discourses upon these questions, commenced already and 
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hereafter to be continued, by esteemed brethren of other evangelical 
denominations, the speaker has been asked to take part ; and the theme 
assigned to him is that of the relations of Romanism to Infidelity.* By 
the latter term we mean to describe the denial of the truth of all revela- 
tion, such denial being made by those to whom the true revelation has 
been proffered. Our forefathers used the word in a wider sense, to ers- 
brace those Mohammedans and heathens to whom the gospel was not 
formally preached, and called them infidels. Such is not the modern ap- 
plication of the phrase. The Turk and the Pagan admit the possibility of 
a revelation, but give credit to a forged and false one. They are misbe- 
lievers, therefore, rather than infidels, Infidelity is the denial, under tho 
light of the gospel, that there is any real, or, if real, that there is any 
sufficient revelation in that gospel, or in the Old Testament, the germ 
and precursor of the gospel. Itisan explicit protest against the genuine- 
ness of God’s proffered communication in his own word of Scripture. 
Our topic, too vast to be adequately discussed in the bounds of one 
lecture, is the tendency of Romanism to foster such infidelity. 

The Rabbinism of Paul’s times, in its effects on the Hebrew character 
and destiny, provoked in the pagan mind an enmity and scorn which _ 
vented itself in skeptical taunts against the Name, Faith, and Laws of the 
One, True God, who had truly manifested himself to the Jew. The old 
Latin satirists—who knew the Jews of Rome as being, many of them, a 
vagrant, mendicant, and unscrupulous class, that carried about the proud 
capital their baskets crammed with hay, and told surreptitiously, for 
paltry sums, the fortunes of credulous applicants—confounded the Jews 
of this grade, often probably with those Chaldean astrologers whom these 
recreant Hebrews imitated. The Romans, because of the practices and 
condition of such degraded and itinerant soothsayers, blackened the 
Sabbaths and rites and miracles of the True and Holy Jehovah, wor- 
shiped by the wiser and more righteous forefathers of these itinerant 
deceivers. Through the fault of the vicious Jew, the real message of 
the holy patriarchs and prophets whose blood he inherited, and whose 
pages he quoted, was discredited. The circumcision given to Abraham, 
the Sabbath, old as creation, and the miracles that showed the world’s 
Maker and Master, all furnished but new food for the profane jester of 
the imperial metropolis, when he confounded the true faith with its mod- 
ern adulterations, and with these its degraded and apostate representa- 
tives. A Roman scholar, who, a few years after Paul’s time, should pass 
under the Arch of Titus, when but freshly built, would little appreciate 
the divine authorship and the sacred meaning of the trumpets, and the 
table of shew-bread, and the seven-branched candlestick of the Hebrew 
temple, sculptured in relief on that triumphal arch ; and would very 
naturally jeer at those emblems, if, but a few squares behind, he had 
passed some crafty and unscrupulous Hebrew, vending philters and tell- 
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ing fortunes with all the griniaces and arts of the lowest imposture. 
Slow would he be—connecting thus the true Law with the false votary 
of the Law—to see in trumpets, and table, and candelabrum, the em- 
blems which they really were of Him whose coming proclaimed the 
world’s jubilee, and who was to be, to our famishing and benighted race, 
the Bread of Heaven, and the Light ofthe World. The juggleries of the 
street Elymas would provoke blasphemies against the God of Sinai and 
of Calvary. Bring to such a Roman, fresh from such a way-side sight, 
the wonders of Redemption, and the story of the Resurrection and the 
Last Judgment, and he would—remembering the ragged, profligate 
mountebank whom he had just passed—be likely to exclaim, in words 
elsewhere used by one of his poets, “Let the circumcised Jew believe 
that—Í never will!” 

Does Romanism bear, in its spirit and features, no resemblance to 
Rabbinism ? We hold it the Rabbinism of Christianity, a deposit of many 
layers of secularism upon a lower stratum of original revelation. On the 
basis of the genuine and divine, has it not gathered large aceumulations 
of the spurious and the human? We would not willingly say aught to 
wound the feelings needlessly of a devout adherent of the Roman com- 
munion. We would not forget, nor can we ever cease to revere, the 
memory of men like the Fénélons, and the Arnaulds, and the Nicoles, 
the St. Cyrans, and the Sacis of her fellowship. Nor would we evade 
or hide the fact, that Pascal, the gifted and devout, wrote on the internal 
evidences of the gospel as against the skepties of his time, with a 
breadth and force of thought, and a simple splendor of language, that 
have been by no other writer surpassed, or, as we believe, even egualed. 
His unfinished work, left by his untimely death a mere rude outline, 
with but portions, here and there, touched by the finishing hand of his 
consummate skill, remains, like some gigantie and matchless Torso of 
sculpture, an incomplete fragment. But its deficiencies no later collabo- 
rator can supply with a symmetry, a majesty, and a perfection that shall 
equal what the older master, interrupted by death, has bequeathed to 
the admiration and the despair of those who came after him. Our sub- 
ject requires not of us to blink the name and services of such laborers, 
But such individual excellences and achievements do not present the full 
tendencies of the ecclesiastical system. Many of them wrote as under 
the protest of their own church, and left their books and their tombs 
under her ban. Paul might look back upon encounters in which his own 
revered teacher, the Pharisee Gamaliel, had perchance silenced some 
flippant Epicurean—a name Rabbinical books give to free-thinkers. And 
yet Pauls guarrel with this great system of Rabbinism, to which this 
honored Gamaliel lent his support, would not be abated by any such 
remembrance of his teachers manful onset against the caviling skeptic. 
The rabbi might assert the resurrection, the unity of God, or the last 
judgment, with glorious energy and overwhelming success against the 
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unbeliever; and yet Rabbinism, as a whole, might remain itself an incen- 
tive to pagan unbelief. 

But we are met by a feeling prevalent in our times, and which pleads 
the honored names it assumes, of Toleration and Liberalism. It would 
discredit all religious controversy as needless, irritative, and malignant. 
It would diminish the magnitude, and extenuate the number of the dif- 
ferences between the Church of Rome on the one hand, and Evangelical 
Protestantism on the other hand, until it resolved the variancies into a 
mere strife of words, and these it would describe as words of spent 
potency, and outworn spells that could no longer rouse or heal. We ask 
such reasoners where—on their principles of omitting or surrendering 
all disputed truths—the Reformation had been. Where, then, is to be 
placed that Pentecostal baptism, whose anointed messengers were to 
arraign and to beat down the world’s dominant and multiform errors? 
Where, then, are we to rank that Messiah who sent these messengers 
upon their life-long conflict, and shed down that baptism from his own 
mediatorial throne upon their battling way and upon their martyr end ? 
The Liberalism, which would ignore the gravity of the questions be- 
tween our churches and the Vatican, might, as we have already stated, 
shrink the controversy between the Sanhedrim and the Apostolate, into 
a mere question of the definite or indefinite article in describing the 
Messiah. And, going but a little further, in the same logical develop- 
ment, it might propose to bury all strife as to the existence of a Creator, 
or as to the resprouting impiety of Pantheism, under the simple sugges- 
tion that the whole vast controversy resolved itself into a proposed 
separation of the CREATOR and CREATION, asserted as eternally distinct 
on the one side, and affirmed to be one and indistinguishable on the 
other side; that the two words, CREATOR and CREATION, were one in 
each syllable but the last; and that it was beneath the dignity of wise 
men to htigate the difference of two terms 80 nearly alike to the lip and 
to the eye. Shall we, on such a plea for peace, hurl the faith of centu- 
ries, and the claims of revelation, and the very being of a personal 
Deity, into the bottomless morass of Pantheism? A mere strife about 
kindred words, say they? Would it not be, before applying such 
methods of peace-making to the gravest themes of human duty and of 
eternal destiny, but consistent, on the part of the friends of Liberalism, 
that they test first these modes of pacification upon the less important 
matters of the exchange and the forum, the market-place and the senate ; 
upon the pettinesses of a life which we are soon to end, and the interests 
of an earth which we must shortly quit? If, as you would persuade us, 
the question of God’s true right over man, and of man’s hopes and 
duties in approaching his God, be indeed susceptible of such halfway 
measures of accommodation, that solve and extinguish the difficulty ; 
are not the inferior questions of finance and statesmanship still more per- 
emptorily to be submitted to the same facile modes of adjustment ? And 
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yet, what company of traders would listen for one moment patiently to 
the suggestion, that the controversies crowding the calendars of our law- 
courts are, after all, but questions of Mrxz and THruE; and that two 
words of such kindred sound, and differing but by a letter more or less, 
ought not to part good citizens, or warrant costly litigation? What 
political party would, in case the matter contested were but a barren 
rock in the seas, or some leagues of frozen border-land, between our own 
and an adjoining government, hear acquiescently from its orators the 
suggestion that two monosyllables, like Mine and Thine, were too brief 
and too nearly alike to call forth the resources of diplomacy, the mar- 
shaling of legions, or the equipment of navies? And suppose that, on 
some battle-field, where the question, between a proud and usurping 
despot, and an aggrieved and imperiled nation, is to be decided by the 
arbitrament of the sword— where it is to be soon seen whether Right 
shall, by God’s blessing and an assured victory, become an established 
Might, or whether, on the contrary, an arrogant Might is to put on the 
spoils of a defeated and down-trodden Right—some ingenious pacificator 
should rush in to proclaim to the two hosts now in array, that a contest 
about a single letter is exceedingly despicable, and that the nineteenth 
century demanded of men who were liberal, and practical, and progress- 
ive, to make no objection, because that Might has thought itself Right, 
for the words are so nearly one. Would the friends of freedom and of 
justice be convinced by the oracle; blush at the pettiness of the occa- 
sion that had summoned them to the field; and fling down bayonet and 
banner, reconciled by so simple a solution to all the encroachments, and 
tolerant of all the butcheries of a lawless and godless Might ? 

And yet the arguments that, to some minds, seem adequate to shrivel 
up into trivialities, and to banish from further remembrance, all the grave 
controversies of religion, ought, in consistency, to be first accepted and 
made authoritative, in the collisions of opinion, far more trifling and far 
more transitory, that entangle one firm in trade with another firm, their 
fellow-traders, one political party with another, their opponents, and one 
state or nation with their neighbors and rivals. Yorktown decided no 
question approaching, in gravity and importance, to that which parted 
Luther from Leo the Tenth, and which severed Cranmer and Latimer, 
the burned, from Gardiner and Bonner, the burners, Nor did the sea- 
fights of Actium, or Lepanto, or Trafalgar, mightily as they told on the 
history of the nations, settle any controversy equivalent, in reach and 
massiveness, to the questions, What is Christ’s nature ? What is His 
work for man, and what His work in man? What is His Church, and 
where is the way to His Paradise? If the soul be immortal, and its ap- 
proaching judgment final, the question of all questions—the Great Ques- 
tion, towering above all the bickerings of traffic, and all the logomachies 
of philosophy, and all the speculations of science, and all the collisions 
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of diplomacy, is the old and personal inguiry—“ How SHALL MAN BE 
JUST WITH Gop ?” 

Now, Rabbinism did not answer this mighty question, as did the 
apostles and their Lord. And Romanism has another and an opposite 
solution for this inquiry, from that given to it by Evangelical Protestant- 
ism. And Truth, in the present and the coming centuries, as in the 
past, is to bear down error. And the God of truth, in imparting the 
gift, bound on each disciple’s conscience the trust, to guard and to spread 
the light received, defending with their uttermost strength, and diffusing 
to the outermost horizon of their influence, the gospel, as he gave it—a 
gospel “WHICH IS NOT ANOTHER,” but One, Unchangeable, Sufficient, 
and Eternal. Because the truth, it admits no substitutes, and accepts 
no counterfeits; but is exelusive inasmuch as it is true, and evidences its 
truth by its exclusiveness of warrant and of efficacy. And does our 
Saviour himself put on as one of his own titles, “ rue TRUTH?” We may 
not proffer him a divided allegiance, or propose to him the emendation 
of his doctrines, or the abatement of his claims. If the Christ—the 
Truth—the God: then, as weighed against him, “let every man be a 
liar” The rejection of him, is missing “THE Way” to the skies. The 
refusal of him is the forfeiture of “THE LIFE,” and that for all eternity. 
As “the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” his gospel is one, unaltcrable, 
and impatient of rivalry. And he who has seen, on the death-bed of the 
unbelieving and ungodly, the terrible work of despair and remorse, and 
who has watched, on the stage of History, the fatal influences of Infidelity 
upon order, and freedom, and happiness, and morals—upon the individ- 
ual, the household, the nation, and the race—can scarce be the true 
friend of his kind, or the loyal servant of his God, if withholding, where 
conscience demands it, his testimony against errors and systems that he 
believes to foster and exasperate infidelity. 

These, our first remarks, have been directed to show how apostolic 
precedent bore upon the importance of the question before us. 

Let us, next, observe in Romanism : 


II. Secondly, certain principles and tendencies which work a reaction 


toward Infidelity. 
III. Thirdly, certain grounds occupied by it in common with Infi- 
delity. 


IV. And lastly, the verdict of history as to their relations, and as to 
the comparative services of Romanism and Protestantism in the contro- 
versies with skepticism. 


II. Superstition and skepticism may seem irreconcilable antagonists ; 
and yet the very excesses of the one provoke a recoil toward the 
other. Just as,in the individual, a youth of frivolity is often followed by 
an old age of marked bigotry ; and the free-thinker of twenty, scoffing 
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at Bibles and Sabbaths, becomes a teller of beads and a wearer of relics 
at seventy; so, in a nation or in a century, the believing too little may 
be repented of by a readiness to believe every thing. And so is the 
reverse as natural, whether for the individual or the community. A 
docile credulity, in chillhood, may, on encountering the world, be 
wrecked on utter skepticism. A nation, schooled without the Scriptures, 
in passive superstition, may find itself soon and easily shifted into athe- 
ism, as grossly traditional as was its old credulity. In the one case, 
Credulity has hoisted its banners on the ruins of Doubting Castle, and 
shows its winking Madonnas in shrines that were once the dungeons of 
Giant Despair, or where his wife, the grim Lady Diffidence, talked of 
the sleep of the soul, and of the great dim Perhaps that lay beyond the 
grave. So, on the other hand, an appetite fed on saints’ legends, and 
nurtured only on the inconsistencies of superstition, may, quite as easily, 
prepare the solitary thinker, or the masses of a people, easily to-disgorge 
the old creed, and to swallow, with equal voracity, the irreligion that 
ridicules all creeds. To adopt another image from the dreamer of Bed- 
ford: the den of Giant Pope, tunneled too far, may be found to open a 
way out into the poisoned meadows of Infidel Speculation, or breaking 
unexpectedly into the domains of old classical Heathenism. The unwary 
pilgrim who, like Gibbon, has entered as a convert to be the guest of 
Giant Pope, may, like the historian, find himself but a lodger and a pris- 
oner, at the last, with the old opponent of his first host, the ethnie Giant 
Pagan ; and quit the faith of pontifical Rome to sigh for the vanished 
dreams of the classic Olympus. So was it with Bayle before him. Both 
reared in a nominal Protestantism, that had never reached the heart bya 
personal, spiritual conversion ; both early, by Jesuit instructors, won to the 
Roman communion ; both early forsaking their new home unsatisfied ; and 
both, then casting off all Christianity, the two set themselves, by the same 
weapons of a profuse erudition and an unscrupulous mockery, to wage 
the relentless war of a hopeless skepticism against Christ’s gospel. 
Lodgers with the man of the tiara at first, they soon found their way 
led back into the old haunts of the Gentile and the Epicurean. 

What are the tendencies in the principles of Romanism working 
toward such a reaction? Remember, then, the tendency of what Rome 
has withdrawn and withholden from the provision made of God for the 
race, The free circulation of the Scriptures, in the vernacular tongue, 
among her laity, she has discouraged where it was in her power; and 
where a powerful Protestantism compelled its partial allowance, she has 
limited what she could n:t forbid. The saintly Fénélon himself wrote 
against the general perusal of the Scriptures. And yet what else is the 
Bible than God’s own covenanted and mighty enginery for the overthrow 
of error? Arhuman author, of originality and genius, would little relish 
an officious commentator, ever dilating on the obscurities and perilous 
unintelligibleness of the work he professed to commend and to explain, 
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and taking constant occasion to praise his own commentaries as safer 
reading than the original text. God’s own Book is his own master con- 
trivance for reaching and for renewing the human heart, and meeting 
with unmatched dexterity all the errors, cravings, sorrows, and crimes 
of all lands, and tribes, and conditions, from the nethermost barbarism 
to the most towering civilization. Solving to the devout student the 
mysterious enigmas of his own nature, the Bible, in its effects on its 
readers, is its own best demonstration, indicating thus its divine author- 
ship, and vindicating its sovereign authority. Like the sun flaming in 
the heavens, which is its own showman, the Bible, in the self-evidencing 
light of its own teachings, pleads for itself and judges the race. When 
it is withdrawn, or but vailed, and instead of its direct light, the reflected 
light of church tradition, and the moonbeams of sacerdotal authority, 
professedly derived from the orb, take its place, the shades that follow 
are more friendly to wrong than to right. A darkness ensues, that sus- 
picion and incredulity may well haunt. 

Remember, again, the natural tendencies of what Rome has appended 
to the things which man must credit as religious truth. To the wonders 
of Scripture she has annexed legendary miracles of the most startling 
kind; but with what warrant are they accompanied ? We would not go 
back to all the medieval fables that bestud the lives of the saints. 
We come down to those which, day by day, she is afresh commending 
to the regard of the nations. Annually, the blood of St. J anuarius is 
liquified in the city of Naples. Amid the most gorgeous and imposing 
ceremonials, a dark, clotted mass is said to become fluid; and, year by 
year, this is propounded to the Catholic world as evidence of the real 
saintship and continued superintendence of the deceased worthy. Has 
it scriptural parallel, or has it brooked any impartial and competent scrut- 
iny? What distinguishes it from similar exhibitions of blood, now 
crusted, and now again melted, that were habitually displayed in 
England up to the days of the Reformation, but which were then 
detected and exploded as shameless frauds ? 

Take another of the modern wonders of the Roman church. Not 
year by year only, but through every day of every year, pilgrims are 
trooping, and many from very remote regions, to the city of Loretto, in 
the Pontifical States in Italy. Situated in the Mark of Ancona, and 
looking down upon the Adriatic sea, that city claims as its chief distinc- 
tion, the Sancta Casa—the Holy House. It is a small structure, of some 
thirteen feet in height, and twelve in breadth, and twenty-seven in 
length—formed of rude brick. It has an image, old and dark, of the 
Virgin and Child. Look narrowly at this, for the Evangelist Luke is 
said to have carved it. Does his Gospel lead you in aught to suspect 
him of having bestowed his time on such a task? 'The house has earthen 
pots of rude terra-cotta—one covered, by the piety of later times, with 
golden plates. They were, you are told, the kitchen utensils of her 
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whose motherly hands dressed and fondled the infant Redeemer, in this, 
her Galilean cottage. 

Over that rude edifice, architect and sculptor, in modern times, have 
exhausted their skill, in rearing an outer encasement of richest marbles, 
exquisitely carved. Some of Italy’s more famous artists wrought thus, 
set to their task by pontiffs like Julius II., and Leo X., and Paul III., in 
days when the Roman see had widest power and the largest culture. 
For five centuries, streams of pilgrimage have sought the inner and 
ruder fane. It is presented as the very habitation of Joseph and Mary 
in Nazareth. In the close of the thirteenth century, angels are said to 
have borne it bodily, through the air, and by night, from its old Galilean 
site, first to Dalmatia, and then across the Adriatic to this eastern shore 
ofItaly. Setdown there at first on one spot, its seraphic bearers moved 
it, at intervals of a few years, from one site to another, until at last they 
fixed it in its present station at Loretto. Gifts the most lavish and 
gorgeous have been attached to these walls. Valor, and Learning, and 
Genius, and Rank, have bowed in mute, trusting homage, before this 
rustic edifice, which, after four several, supernatural waftings, from over 
the neighboring lands, and over the broad Adriatic, and over the broader 
Mediterranean, settled itself, like some roving butterfly that fluttered 
long before it rested, quietly at last where it now is. It lost its flooring 
by the way, but has retained, uninjured, its walls, as they were when 
Joseph came within them for his rest or his meals, and as when Mary's 
lullaby hushed her divine Infant to slumber upon her bosom, In ancient 
times it was said that the foundation left behind in Palestine tallied, in 
material and dimensions, with the superstructure thus transferred to 
Italy. Later travel has caused the relinguishment of this older account, 
— The modern apologists claim only that it was a part of an upper chamber 
—the Virgin's own especial apartment in the Nazareth home, But that 
learned and honest scholar, the old Benedietine Dom Calmet, repudiates 
the story of the identity and transportation of the building as fabulous. 
But pontiffs, like Julius ÍI., and Leo X., and Innocent XII., accredit it 
as the chamber where the most glorious “ Mother of God” dwelt. It 
was “the first sanctuary of God among men,” are the words of Inno- 
cent XII. No lessthan forty-four sovereign pontiffs have honored or 
visited the shrine—Gregory XVI. predecessor of the reigning Pope, 
having done so in 1841, but fourteen years since,* Scholars, among the 
most eminent of Catholies, have endorsed the narrative—Erasmus com- 
posing a mass in its honor, Justus Lipsius sending it the memorial of his 
studies, and Des Cartes invoking the help of this Virgin of Loretto in 
hisinvestigations. Don John of Austria, returning thither from the great 
sea-fight of Lepanto, dedicated there a part of his spoils. James II. of 
England, and his queen, are said to have sent thither offerings, to sue 
that through the favor of the Queen of heaven, their marriage might have 

* Sermon preached in 1855, 
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a Catholic heir, to intercept from the throne the Protestant heiress, the 
Princess of Orange. To its walls is suspended the bullet which had well- 
nigh killed the martial pontiff, Julius IL, and which he attached here 
in token of his gratitude. 

Now, where has Rome a miracle more solemnly endorsed by names 
the most illustrious and sacred ? Paris, in one of her more recent and 
most elegant and fashionable sanctuaries, has a church dedicated to this 
same Virgin of Loretto. A French scholar wrote, in 1843, an erudite 
work to establish the story; and an American bishop has issued a 
similar volume. How many of our scholars would reach any other con- 
clusion than that of the Catholic Calmet, as to the truth of the legend ? 
Yet, sustained by papal bulls, and saintly, and heroic, and scholarly offer- 
ings, how can a Catholic reject it, and keep at the same time his loyalty 
to the Vatican? Ifachurch propound such miracles, is she not responsi- 
ble before man and before God, for the incredulity they provoke and 
necessitate ? If, by tagging together such legends with the true wonders 
of Christ’s incarnation, and passion, and resurrection, she fling them all 
before the masses in the one category of a common credibility, or of a 
common incredibility, is there not somewhere a terrible responsibility 
for the challenge thus thrown out to the sagacious and keen-eyed, to 
receive this strange embroidery, or else to reject with it the original and 
divine tissue of revelation, upon which, and into which, Rome has deftly 
quilted this strangest appendage of new cloth ? | 

Again, from what Rome has suppressed, and what she has added, look 
to the reactionary influences in favor of Infidelity, from what she has 
perverted. One grand stamp of revelation, besides the selfevidencing 
power found in the doctrine, and the book containing the doctrine, was 
that to be furnished in the holiness of the convert, the living epistle 
whom the gospel made, the Spirit, author of the gospel, working with and 
applying it. Pervert that holiness into something else and something 
worse. Substitute for the living letters of God's twice-born and regen- 
erate men, fashioned unto holiness, a new theory of sanctity in the indi- 
vidual, and in the collective church. Take, in our own Burman missions, 
a Ko-Thah-Byu, whose grim soul, in his Pagan days, had been incrusted 
with the blood of thirty murders. The gospel makes him meek and 
pure, harmless and kindly. Is there not the sign-manual of divinity, in 
this new-won holiness? But make Christian saintship to consist of self 
torture; and where is the evidence, then, to reason, of God’s presence ? 
In the year 1617, eight years after Hendrick Hudson first sailed up 
yonder stream, now bearing his name, and seven years before New Am- 
sterdam was founded on this good island of Manhattan, there died, on 
the southern portion of our continent, at Lima, a devotee of great 
austerity, a young maiden whom Rome has canonized as St. Rose of 
Lima. She sprinkled gall over her food, she scourged her body with 
iron chains, till the blood bespattered the walls and streamed on the 
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floor. She wore her chain thrice wound around her person; put on an 
inner garment of hair studded with needle points, and wore it for several 
years; made herself a crown of pewter studded with sharp nails, which 
also she wore through years; and exchanged this last, afterwards, for 
another diadem haying ninety-nine iron points. Rome canonized her, 
and she is annually commemorated on the 30th of August; and the 
Breviary tells of this crown and circling chain, and needled shirt, and 
how also her couch was formed of knotty logs with their interstices filled 
up with broken pottery. Is this the holiness of the New Testament ? 
Is the bodily exercise, which, in Paul’s esteem, profited but little, to be 
thus set up by Peter’s successors as profiting every thing? The younger 
Faber, an English scholar, a convert to Rome, publishes for English 
readers, the life of this misguided girl, as a high pattern of Christian 
sanctity. 

Take another instance. We have already spoken of Loretto. Among 
those who annually visited that shrine, and with a passionate devotion, 
was a Frenchman, who long dwelt at Rome, Benedict Labré. He died 
m 1783, about the close of our Revolution. By Faber, the same 
scholar, he is commended in a volume set apart for his biography, in a 
series approved by Father J. H. Newman and Cardinal Wiseman. It 
is claimed for Labre, this frequent pilgrim to Loretto, that never in his 
life did he commit even a small sin. He wore the same garment un- 
changed for years, and among his merits was his willingness to harbor 
vermin. These, as they dropped from his robes, he replaced on his 
naked skin. He was infested, as his annalist again and again records, 
with great numbers of such plagues; and when invited to rest in a 
house, would, blushing modestly, reply, “I fear to leave some filthy 
insect. I have many upon me.” He loved to eat the refuse of the streets 
—the orange-peel and cabbage-stalks, thrown out before Roman doors. 
And such was the general reverence felt for this extraordinary form of 
sanctity, that, after his death, eighty thousand portions of his ragged 
clothes were distributed as relics, and requests for these are said to have 
come from America. It is said his habits were cleaned before being 
thus divided. But if these insect tormentors were part of his sanctifica- 
tion, why exterminate them from the webs that had harbored them for 
_ the benefit of his soul? His biographer claims, that by the reputation 

of Labré’s sanctity, God “ deigned to confound modern skeptics.” Would 
not such views of holiness, as irrational and brutal as they were unscriptu- 
ral, rather create and fix, wherever confounded with the gospel require- 
ments, an incurable skepticism? For, if this be sanctity, Christ and his 
apostles gave no intimation of having possessed it. If this be sanctity, 
the disciple is above his Master, the servant is not as his Lord, but has 
gone beyond his Lord. 

Nor stands poor Labré alone. In the lives of Romish worthies, how 
many were most ingenious and relentless selftormentors. You ask, 
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Where has Paul preached such holiness? Have these men been study- 
ing a badly-paged Bible, where the cuttings and lacerations of Baal’s 
priests on Mount Carmel have, by some mischance, been bound up as if 
they were the sequel of the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of 
Pentecost? And if, by essential perversions of the scriptural illustra- 
tions as to holiness, Rome has brought in another gospel, is she not 
answerable for the indignant recoil which nature makes from such teach- 
ings unto stubborn and utter incredulity ? 

Then pass from the solitary Christian to the collected body of the 
church. Christ made her spiritual and celestial. His kingdom was not 
of this world, and, therefore, it was not to expect the world’s sympathy 
and love. Rome has confounded, on the other hand, the world and the 
church. Her arms, resources, honors, and policy are carnal, and not 
spiritual. What is the tendency, as to the inducing of true, spiritual faith, 
of such perversions in Christ’s own policy for his church? As a worldly 
power, she has had the craft of a secular cabinet. A Machiavelli, pro- 
verbial for courtly treachery, studied in pontifical Borgias his models of 
ruthless duplicity. Rome has had, too, the armies, and wars, and pris- 
ons, and racks of a secular monarchy. She has, by her paramount . 
claims, often sought to override all secular government; and laid on a 
land her interdict, leaving it without baptism, betrothal, or burial. She 
has had her Inquisitions. On the annals of her dread influence, stand the 
crimson memorials of the French St. Bartholomew’s Massacre, and of 
the slaughters of the Irish Rebellion ; and of the butcheries in the Nether- 
lands of the relentless Alva, and in Spain of the fierce Torquemada. 
Against the meek Waldenses she unleashed her most truculent emissa- 
ries of rapine and butchery. France yielded to her wishes the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, and the bloody Dragonades. England owed 
to her the portentous though the baffled onset of the Spanish Armada, 
and the plot, foiled though it was, which would have blown into the air 
her Parliament, and the scheme that, also, however, was happily frus- 
trated, which would for the interest of the last Stuarts, have fain sub- 
verted her constitution, and brought in absolute power. And did He, 
the Man of Sorrows, who, in Gethsemane had bidden Peter sheath his 
sword, when it but sheared off an ear, look down approvingly, think 
you, from his heavenly throne upon the men who, on our earth, claiming 
to be Peter’s successors and Christ’s own Vicegerents, have set out, as 
Christ’s church, a power, thus secular and ferocious, all bristling with 
the spoils, and horrid with the gore of her victims? And is this the 
Bride of the Apocalyptic Vision, the Lamb’s Wife making herself ready 
for the marriage-supper, the One Catholic Church out of which there is 
no salvation? I read in the same book of another personage than the 
bride, who has power, and kingly patrons, and worläly splendors, and 
she is drunk with the blood of the saints. I muse on the two portrait- 
vres of the Apocalypse, and, turning to the city of the Seven Hills, the 
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queenly mistress of the banks of the Tiber, I ask as I ponder the pages 
of John’s vision, “ Which is her likeness ?” 

If Jesus devised a holy church, meek and much-enduring, harmless 
and lovely, with the Holy Ghost as her light, and her might, and her 
indwelling life, to become, next after Scripture, the great engine of that 
Holy Spirit in disseminating truth and diffusing holiness, it was 2 wrong 
to the meek sufferer of Pilate’s judgment-hall, and the mute victim of 
Herod’s barbarous mockery, to substitute instead of his original device 
of a church, scriptural, spiritual, and unworldly, a body so thoroughly 
secularized, and an ecclesiastical despotism that wreaked on the nations 
enormities which Pilate could scarce have attempted, and which might 
have sated the rage of the worst of the Herods. It was a wrong, not 
merely to the Head of the church, whose work was so marred—it was 
equally a cruel wrong to the world, who, if this were deemed by them 
Christ’s mystical body, might well shrink back to Thor, to Jove, and to 
Moloch, the gods of Pagan antiquity, and ask, Were our forefathers’ 
idols more cruel and more thirsty for blood ? 

Add her contradictions, and her variations, and her immoralities. 
Add her coalitions with the cause of political despotism. See what her 
Canon law has done for freedom, her Index for the press and the library, 
her Casuistry for morals, and her Confessional for the family. You read 
on Paseal’s page the trenchant exposure of Jesuit perversions. You 
suppose these last now exploded, even at Rome. You turn to Liguori’s 
Moral Theology, and find them largely retained there. You remember 
that in our own time, Liguori has been solemnly canonized ; and cer- 
tainly, the Vatican would not lift into her Pantheon of saintship one 
who wrote what she deemed bad books. If, what Pascal denounced, 
but Liguori retained, have been grafted authoritatively upon the Sermon 
on the Mount, where is the unity, and where the purity of Christian 
morality ? 

Then, reviewing God’s scheme for indoctrinating and regenerating the 
race, collate with his scheme what Rome has retrenched, what Rome has 
appended, and what Rome has perverted. Does it not seem manifest 
that conscience, if shut up to receive this as the only Christianity, must 
of necessity and of right recoil into the denial of a revelation, if such be 
its utterances, its miracles, its evidences, and its fruits ? 


III. We spoke of the fruits, again, of real, if not apparent, unison 
between the two systems of Rome and Infidelity ; the common ground, 
where superstition and skepticism met and fraternized. Polities and 
theories that are bitterly hostile to each other, may yet, in a more vivid 
bitterness of hostility to some third system, the common enemy of both, 
coalesce, as did Herod and Pilate—the one in the Jewish, and the other 
in the Pagan interest—disguising their mutual and unalterable dislike, in 
plighting their hands over the victim Redeemer. 
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In their estimate of human authority, in their appreciation of Scrip- 
ture, in their disproportionate and exaggerated regard for this present 
world, and in their distrust alike of the Divine Sacrifice, the Redeeming 
Son, and of the Divine Sanctifier, the Regenerating Spirit of God, it is 
wondrous to see, how, under various watchwords, the hosts of Tradition 
and those of Unbelief cherish a common feeling, and are in many things 
really, though not ostensibly, one. Skepticism, whether avowed as in 
Deism, or disguised in a nominal Protestantism, under the name of Ra- 
tionalism, trusts much in the authority of man the individual ; Romanism 
lays equal stress on human authority, but in the shape of the collective man, 
and in the canonized man,—in the fathers, and councils, and decretals. 
Does Rome reproduce the old Rabbinic spirit, that set the oral tradition 
above the written record, and pronounce the Scriptures an insufficient 
guide, without the church to interpret and dictate the comment? Infi- 
delity, whether Deistic or Rationalistic, agrees heartily to the impeach- 
ment of Scripture; pronouncing it—if of authority at all—as being a 
guide, only when judged, sustained, and supplemented by human reason 
dictating or expunging the text. Does Superstition say, “ Give us this 
world’s power, wealth, and adornments—without them religion can not - 
live ?” So Skepticism exclaims, in no hostile spirit, “ For worlds beyond, 
we have little care. For this present life, secure us; and we leave the 
rest.” Does Rationalism say, “ We need not the Son of God, as our 
atonement. If saved, it must be by our own merit?” Rome, in tones 
yarying, but not adverse, rings out her answering chime, “We need, 
beside Christ the mediator, other mediators and more gentle; and the 
supererogatory works of our saints and ourselves.” From the severity of 
Christ as the judge, they turn to the kindliness of his mother, the hope 
and refuge of sinners. Does Infidelity exclaim impiously, “ Where is 
the Spirit, invisible and divine, on which you rely ? Show us its form, 
and let our five fingers measure its dimensions ?” Rome, in its turn, 
looks from the Spirit to the ritual, and the sacerdocy—the ‘external signs 
and channels. If Carnal Reason lifts the shout, “ By human power, and 
by material, tangible objects do we expect to succeed in any designs of 
ours,” so does Ecclesiastical Polity exclaim, “ By rites tangible and im- 
posing, by the gorgeous spectacle, and the splendid ritual, and the na- 
tional endowment, and the secular arm, must religion spread, if at all.” 
But, over these two testimonies, diverse in wording, but harmonious in 
temper and sentiment, the book of God raises on high its own stern re- 
buke ; “ Not by might nor by power, but By My SPIRIT, SAITH THE LORD 
or Hosts.” And with that sentence, the defiance of either camp, de- 
nouncing a carnal skeptieism on the right hand, and denouneing a carnal 
superstition on the left, with that brief memorial inscribed on the banner 
which they set up and fling out, the true and spiritual Israel of God 
commence the confliet. It brings down upon them the combined hos- 
tility, derision, and hate, of either peopled encampment. But the sparse 
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phalanx, thus the common object of assault to Unbelief and to Supersti- 
tion, is like the immortal legion of the old histories. The forces of a 
spiritual, evangelical Protestantism, must abide thus a double encounter. 
Infidelity knows by bitter experience, that these humble, spiritual, pray- 
ing men have best rolled back her broadest streams of invasion. And 
Popery knows as well, that from this same class her territories have 
most to fear, and her polities and her tactics have least to hope. 


IV. And thus we pass, naturally, to our closing topic, the testimony of 
History as to the relations between Rome and Skepticism, and the rela- 
tive achievements of Romanism and Protestantism. in repelling the 
assaults of the infidel. 

Many Papal writers would trace all Infidelity to its origin in the 
Reformation. Balmes makes it begin with Bayle. He forgets that Pascal, 
a Catholic and a higher authority, finds it, before Bayle’s time, in Mon- 
taigne. It was in Rabelais, a Romish ecclesiastic. On the other hand, 
some Protestant writers as unfairly would derive all modern Skepticism 
from France, the Catholic. Neither of these genealogies for Skepticism 
is true to the statements of History or the conclusions of Scripture. 
Rome should remember, that, in the Middle Ages, before the Reforma- 
tion by Luther had dawned, one of her own Pontiff’ charged a German 
Emperor with having classed Christ and Mohammed together, as both im- 
postors—that, again, one of the mediæval kings of Spain, boasted, most 
skeptically, that had the Creator consulted him he could have mended 
the arrangement of the skies—that Simon de Tournay, one of the lights of 
the University of Paris, vaunted, how, as by argument he had established 
Christianity, he could by argument also overthrow and dethrone “ the 
little Jesus,” as blasphemously he styled the Redeemer—how the Knight 
Templars, in intercourse with the Saracens, were thought to have learned 
Skepticism ; and a mutilated Gospel of St. John, which they used, yet 
remains to show their departure from the established Christianity. 
They forget that Lucian the Epicurean, born but some thirty years after 
John, the last apostle, died, was to all intents an infidel—the Voltaire of 
his century. They forget that, as early as the Psalmist’s times, the fool 
had said in his heart, “There is no God ;”—that, yet far in advance of 
that age, Cain’s sacrifice was Rationalistic ; and that Eve’s creed, under 
Satan’s promptings, was infidel, for it impeached the verity of the 
Divine utterances. Unbelief is, then, but the old, chronic malady of the 
Fall: and Infidelity is but a certain aggravated stage of Unbelief. It is 
Unbelief attacking the sufficiency or even possibility of a revelation. 

In mediæval times, the philosophy of Aristotle, known through Latin 
translators, had formed a school of thinkers, who held that what was true 
in philosophy might be false in theology. Frankly stated, this was, in 
many of the holders, but a cautious form of infidelity. The revival of 
Greek learning and of the Platonic philosophy formed in Italy another 
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school of thinkers, who were, some at least, full skeptics. Luther found 
such at Rome among the priests. Some of these fleeing afterward into 
Protestant lands, as more tolerant of divergent opinions, aided, we think, 
in giving a rationalistic bias to the reform in Poland and Hungary. In 
England, at a later day, the freer interchange of opinion allowed open 
vent to the skepticism, which in Catholic countries though more mute 
was certainly not less active. Lord Herbert, then Hobbes, and still later, 
Tindal and Collins, and yet after them, Lord Bolingbroke gave utter- 
ance in Britain to skeptical views. It was from England, visited by Vol- 
taire, who there had the acquaintance of Bolingbroke, that the great 
Theomachists of the French nation borrowed largely the arms which they 
wielded. But yet Bayle, and Montaigne, and Rabelais, the national pre- 
decessors of these French infidels, were not English. And whilst much of 
French skepticism was imported across the Channel, as traditional, very 
much was indigenous to the soil. It was in a country, which Papal per- 
secutions had weeded of all Protestant defenders of the Gospel, where 
neither pulpit nor school felt longer the healthful emulation ministered 
to an earlier generation of Romanists by the Protestantism in that day 
tolerated—it was in a country that had harried and worried the more . 
spiritual and the more scriptural portion of their own Catholic brethren, 
the Jansenists; that Skepticism began to sow and to reap its largest har- 
vest. If Romanism were Christianity, it was an age in French history 
most Christian, because most intensely and most exclusively Catholic ; 
when Romanism pure, Romanism the extruder of Protestantism, and 
Romanism the persecutor of Jansenism, had become dominant, and 
reigned unrivaled. But, then, as never before and never since, Skepti- 
cism struck deep its roots, and spread widely its branches. The king, 
Louis XV. is a bigoted Romanist, Dubois is not Huguenot or Jansenist; 
and he isthe Premier of France, and a Cardinal of Rome. And then 
Atheism grows luxuriantly. “ Was it for this,” France might have said 
to the Vatican, “ that I gave my Huguenots by myriads to'the dragonade 
and the galleys at home, or to exile abroad ? Was it for this, that I tore 
out my own entrails, to fatten, with my own loss, England and Ger- 
many, and Holland and transatlantic America? Was it for this, that I 
saw my St. Cyrans, and Arnaulds, and Quesnels, denounced, incarcerated, 
or expatriated—the glory of Jansenist intellect, and of Jansenist piety ? 
Was it all, but for this, that thou mightest give mea Dubois for a Prelate 
and Cardinal; and lift my Voltaire to become the very Patriarch of 
impiety ?” And soon, over throne and altar, over baronial mansions and 
lowly thresholds, went rolling in blood, the avenging torrents of an exas- 
perated Atheism. a 
Infidelity had, from the influence of French literature and genius, 
spread to some extent into Protestant Germany, and into Protestant 
England. In the first country, it had a royal patron in Frederic the 
Great. In the last, it had its native advocates in Hume, Gibbon, and 
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Paine. It is, we believe, now generally acknowledged, that the two 
later Stuarts, of England, had been in the pay of France while on the 
British throne, and hoped to overturn, in their own land, its free consti- 
tution and its Protestant faith. Now, had they but in their earlier age 
succeeded, and a dominant Romanism been continued by the Stuarts of 
England in conjunction with the Bourbons of France, what must have been 
the result in Britain at the era of French impiety? We see no reason 
for doubting that had England then been Catholic, as the Stuarts had 
long before hoped to make it, the infidelity and anarchy on the one side 
of the Channel would have swept the other side also. Had England been 
infected when France was thus scourged, to become in turn the scourge 
of the Continent, what would have been the loss to civilization and to 
the race.! But Protestantism was the breakwater that turned the rising 
inundation—an Evangelical Protestantism, such as the Puritans and Non- 
conformists, and such as, after them, Watts, and Wesley, and Whitefield, 
and Wilberforce, within and without the Established Church, had labored 
and were laboring to cherish and to diffuse. This stood the onset and 
rolled back the submerging tides of Revolution, Anarchy, and Atheism. 
Now if Protestantism be the especial parent and persistent ally of In- 
fidelity, how isit, that, in England especially and traditionally Protestant, 
she did not reap the whirlwind harvest, which, according to her Romish 
accusers, she had especially sown ; but of which France, so boastfully and 
fiercely Catholic, was in fact the great reaper for all Europe? Whereas 
England it in fact was, which, having in an earlier age welcomed Huguenot 
refugees from the rage of French Catholicism, now, in a later age, opened 
her island home to shelter the refugee Catholic priests from the butchery 
of French Atheism. Tried by those two eras in their national annals, the 
Protestant land it was that sowed Charity and that reaped Peace; the 
Catholic people were they who sowed Romanist Persecution, and reaped 
Infidel Persecution; and having given Superstition her unlimited seed, 
time, saw Skepticism appear uncontrolled in the harvest field. 

But it is said Germany is now the great center of Infidelity, and with 
her it is the development of Protestantism. The earlier movements of 
German scholarship in that direction, we reply, were in connection with 
translations from English Deism, but its more advanced, attended similar 
incursions of French Deism and Atheism. Its still more progressive 
stages have, with the many-sided erudition characteristic of the land, 
borrowed philosophy from the recreant Jew of Holland, Spinoza, and 
from the old Pantheism of Persia and India. Goethe, so powerful a 
name in the national literature, admired and emulated, probably, Vol- 
taire, more than any other of the earlier celebrities. Infidelity was, in a 
very marked degree, in Germany, an exotic transplanted from foreign 
nurseries ; and of those nurseries, besides the Hebrew and Oriental, the 
French contributed, and more largely far than the British, the seedlings, 
In this, more than in any land, Skepticism invaded the University, the 
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Pulpit, and the Theological School. The scourges of Providence, in the 
wars following the French Revolution, soon drove men to straits, where 
it was felt that Materialism could not satisfy the soul’s cravings, and that 
Society needed Providence as a refuge and a ruler. Men looked again 
to a shelved Bible, a forgotten Heaven, and an exiled Redeemer. 
Scholars like Stolberg, Schle gel and Novalis sought, in the Romish 
church, truths that Rationalism had overlaid in the Protestant commun- 
ion. It was like Naomi, agoing down, when famine reigned in Judah, to 
seek bread in the land of Moab. But in the Protestant churches of 
Germany evangelical truth was recovered, apart from all such changes 
of Romish proselytism: and in those Protestant churches, the gospel 
has had, in men recently dead or yet living, some of its ablest modern 
apologists. , 

In the last great commotion of European commonwealths, the Pan- 
theistic and Socialistic elements, in German literature, seemed to prove 
their own flagrant incompetency for the crisis they had invoked. The 
nation, in just dread of such leaders, shrank from ameliorations and 
emancipations they might else have welcomed. Having ruined the 
cause of political freedom at home, some of these errorists, having . 
migrated to our shores, insist on recasting the liberties we have retained, 
on the model of those which they wrecked abroad, by our surrender of 
the Sabbath, and the Bible, and the Christian ministry, that we may accept 
Spinoza as our prophet, and Pantheism as our creed. We know not that 
Evangelical Protestantism has shown itself, in any measure, behind 
Catholicism, in resisting such erusaders. 

In Germany itself Romanism, quite recently, has done much to pro- 
voke and feed Skepticism. The exhibitors of the Holy Coat of Christ 
at Trèves, called out the German Catholic movement, one mainly and 
essentially Rationalistic and Socialistic. Promising much, this new body 
accomplished little; unless it were the unintended demonstration, that 
Romish extravagances of superstition may provoke as fierce an onset on 
all Christian verity and life, as ever grew out of a debased Protestantism. 

In France the nominal return of a people, wearied and scarred with 
the results of Materialism, to the forms of the Catholic church, has not 
renewed, in the higher philosophers or men of science, any measure of 
religious principle and devouter feeling, at all equivalent to that found 
in the same class of thinkers and investigators in Protestant Britain. If 
Protestantism be the true parent of Infidelity, how is this singular and 
incontrovertible fact to be accounted for ? : 

Our last and hurried reference shall be to the relative merits and 
achievements of Protestantism and Romanism in counteracting Skep- 
ticism. Let it be remembered how early Protestantism appeared in that 
field of Christian evidences in the person of one of the most illustrious 
heroes and statesmen of the old French Huguenots, Du Plessis Mornay. 
Later, Grotius of Holland, and Abbadie, the French Protestant, did 
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eminent service. Did Huet, the learned Catholic Bishop of Avranches, 
in the same field, or did Fénélon, surpass them? And for the decision 
of this question, turn to the great collections of works on Christian 
Evidences, edited by French Catholie scholars, the earlier by Genoude, 
the later and larger by Migne. It will be seen, that a very considerable 
proportion of the most able and effective treatises, in both these Catholic 
compilations, are by Protestant authors. Genoude, at first a publicist, 
and in his later years an ecclesiastic, of acknowledged talent and weight, 
remarks frankly, that no nation has produced a larger amount of able 
reasoning against infidelity than the English: and observes, that it may 
be because Protestants make their faith to lean so much upon reason. 
Butler, Bentley, Lardner, Halyburton, Lyttleton, Paley, Chalmers, 
Jenyns, Watson, and Wilson, where are they surpassed with the excep- 
tion of Pascal? And how much in Blaise Pascal was intensely Protestant ? 
When he said—as from his private notes, for the first time but recently 
published, it appears that he did say—referring to the condemnation 
of his letters at Rome: “If my letters be condemned at Roms, they are 
not condemned in HEAVEN,” was it not, in effect, to renounce trust in 
the Vatican as the seat of Infallibility, and to deny the Pontiff as Vice- 
gerent of the King of Heaven? Was there no echo of Wittenberg and 
of Geneva, in the heart that poured out from its profoundest musings, 
the unmatched “Thoughts on Religion ?” 

We would not deny to living Romanists, like Wiseman and Maret, 
the honor of their efficient labors in the defense of the Gospel. But the 
ablest of all the modern defenders, among Romanists, of Christianity 
against Skepticism, was the great Abbe La Mennais, for power of thought 
and splendor of diction, compared by them to Bossuet. As in a former 
century, the great Catholic scholar, Huet, had sought, by showing the 
weakness of Human Reason, to drive men over to the authority of the 

. Infallible Church, so, but with more energy of intellect, and with more 
beauty and wealth of language did he. It was, we think, with both, a 
false and untenable ground. ‘The church is, after all, but Human 
Authority. Scripture, in the exposition of Evangelical Protestants, asks 
men to rely, directly and personally, under the personal guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, in the exercise of their own best reason and inmost con- 
science, on a Personal, Faithful, and Omnipresent God. It is Divine 
Authority, accessible to every penitent and devout inquirer. Ask my 
faith in an Omnipresent Curisr. I see the right of the claim. Ask my 
faith in a Church, which, though visible, is neither omnipresent nor 
Divine: and you ask my reliance on Human Authority. The foundation 
is inherently unsound, It gave way beneath that great writer, La 
Mennais himself. His old age was Rationalistic and Skeptical—more 
Pantheistic, we fear, than Christian. His first writings tinged with 
superstition, in his deference to the Vatican, and his last with Skepticism 
—they were but bifurcations of the same error—an undue reliance on 
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Human Authority,—in the first instance, as incorporated in the Church ; 
in the last instance, as individualized in the solitary student. 

So in the great movement, welling out from the great English Uni- 
versity of Oxford, a similar parallel divergence was exhibited. The lof: 
tiest intellect among the leaders of it, John H. Newman, on the current 
of Human Authority—the authority of the early fathers of the Church, 
developing in them and from out tbem—was swept into the Roman 
communion. His own brother, Francis W. Newman, upon another 
branch of the same stream, another bough of the same croteh—holding 
also the power of Human Authority, but in the shape of the reason devel- 
oping out of the individual man—finds his way forth into the boldest, 
blankest Rationalism, denying the perfection of the moral character even 
of Jesus. In the same movement, another pair of brothers illustrated 
the same forkings of the road of Human Authority. Froude, whose 
diary, published after his death, was the first bold proclamation of the 
Romeward longings ofthe Oxford Tractarians, hasleft a brother who has 
turned along the same pathway into the other bifurcation; and Human 
Authority, in the shape of the individual reason, makes this latter brother 
intensely skeptical. The Absolute Reason of the Pantheist, and the 
Absolute Church of the Ultramontane Romanist, are, after all, sustained | 
on the same common trunk of Human Authority. It is easy to migrate, 
with La Mennais, from Romanism to Rationalism. So had Gibbon done, 
and so Bayle, long before. Or, on the other hand, a man begins to credit 
the Church rather than the Head of the Church, and soon he believes in 
the melting blood of Saint Januarius, the migrating house of Loretto, 
and the Holy Coat of Tréves, as well as in the Gospels or the Sacraments. 
And so a man who indulged but lately in vaunts of skepticism may be- 
come, by no very tedious process, a devotee of the winking Madonna, 
like the Abbe Ratisbon. He who doubted of God may come to adore 
the bread wafer. An implicit faith in Voltaire may be changed, as easily 
as the garment of a by-gone fashion, for a faith as implicit in the Vatican. 

What, then, are our auguries? They are simply these: Jesus 
Curist, the very God incarnate in our human nature, YET LIVES, Ruler 
of the centuries, nations, and schools, and Head over all things to His 
own spiritual Church. Our faith is not in the Church, but in Him, its 
Life, its Light, its Might—ever present, almighty, and unchanging. 
This Christ will outlive the Superstitions that would cover Him over, 
and the Skepticism that would fain thrust Him out. Just as His 
prophet Isaiah will, in his writings, survive all the Rabbinic commenta- 
ries that overlay the seer, and all the Rationalistic interpreters that 
would wash out his visions ; so the Great Redeemer, Isaiah’s theme.and 
Lord, will outlast the Decretals that supplant, and the oracles of Reason 
that contradict Him. j 

In God’s having reserved to our own times the key to the hieroglyph- 
ics of the land of the Nile, and of the arrow-headed inscriptions of Bab- 
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ylon and Nineveh, has he not been keeping back to the needful hour, as 
it were, a whole shelf of the library of Scripture evidences? Has he not 
similar designs for each new outbreak of the old abysses of unbelief in 
the human heart? Man excogitates new.cavils, and recasts into new 
missiles the old spent bombs of an exploded philosophy. But God’s 
truth and cause tower serenely on, adequate and ready to repel, with 
ever-growing strength, the renewed onset. God’s providence is inter- 
paging, with each new scrawling of unbelief, some new leaf of testimony. 
It is our personal privilege—our personal duty—our interest, and our 
security, and our glory, to become for ourselves, individually, the con- 
verts and epistles of this Unchanging Saviour, and of his Unwearying 
Spirit. Nought else will save the world—nought else will save our own 
souls. Then, “TAUGHT or THE LORD,” we shall be, like the old Immortal 
Legion, fit, not only to stand in the evil day, but to roll back, in our 
wedge-like position, the bands of a credulous apostacy, that believe every 
thing, and the bands of an Infidel apostacy, that believe nothing. To 
their common ground of error, the paramount claims of Human Author- 
ity—in the school or in the Vatican, or in the isolated consciousness— 
let us oppose, undauntedly, the more scriptural and the more rational 
position, the Need and Force of Divine Authority, individually consulted 
in the open Scripture, individually invoked in the Descending Spirit, 
individually experienced in the regenerate heart. “Ler Gop BE TRUE 
AND EVERY MAN A LIAR!” ‘The wedge, thus resting on the immutability 
and veracity of God, shall not be broken. From its serried flanks shall 
recede, baffled and discomfited, on either hand, the throngs of the Tra- 
ditionist and the Rationalist. The generations pass, and their philos- 
ophies and their celebrities drop with them; but the faith of the 
churches, God-warranted, soars above those changes, indefectible, immu- 
table, and invincible. THE Grass WITHERETH, AND THE FLOWER 
FADETH. SURELY THE PEOPLE IS GRASS. BUT THE WORD oF OUR Gop 
SHALL STAND FOREVER.” 


DISCOURSE XIX. 


AEBERTIBARNES: 


~ Tue remark that God never endows a man with the gift of doing more than one 
thing well, receives a striking refutation in the history of Mr. Barnes. It were dif- 
ficult to determine whether he excels as preacher or expositor—whether he is more 
the plodding student or the pulpit orator—the successful pastor of a particular flock, 
or the theological writer and commentator for the people. Of his adaptedness for 
the one position, a pastorate of more than a quarter of a century with a large and 
influential church, is a sufficient evidence, and that he is not less skillful as the an- 
notator and biblical critic, is evinced by the wide and increasing circulation of his 
“Notes” and publications of various kinds. 

Mr. Barnes, like most men of mark, had his origin in humble life. He was born 
the son of a tanner, in the township of Rome, New York, December Ist; 
1798; and in early life assisted his father at his trade, and at the same time, by ap- 
plication to reading and study, laid the basis of a solid education. It was not until 
he had reached the age of twenty-two years, that he was led to a saving knowl- 
edge of Christ, when he united with the church in his native village. This was the 
same year (1820) that he graduated at Hamilton College, having pursued his studies 
there only in connection with the senior class. In November of that year he en- 
tered the Theological Seminary at Princeton, where, after a three years’ course, he 
spent another year as resident graduate. He was licensed to preach, in April, 1824, 
and on the twenty-fifth day of the following February, ordained and installed as 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, Morristown, New Jersey. His ministry in this 
place, which was one of zeal and efficiency, continued for five years; when he 
accepted, much against the wishes of his people, a call from the First Presbyte- 
rian church in Philadelphia, and entered upon the duties of his new field, June 25th, 
1830; a position which he continues to fill to this day. 

Mr. Barnes has, thus far, led a life of active and laborious toil. - The labor which 
he has performed—a large part of it in the early morn, while other men are asleep 
— would seem to be enough to crush any constitution but one of iron. It is not 
strange that for a while, of late years, he was deprived of all use of his eyes, and 
in other respects almost unfitted for service. His Commentaries alone, in some 
sixteen or eighteen volumes, are a monument of unremitting industry. It must be 
peculiarly gratifying to their author to witness the general favor with which they have 
been and are received. It is stated that not less than twenty-eight thousand volumes 
of the “ Notes” were printed in the year ending with December, 1856; at which 
time it was estimated that the circulation had reached, in the aggregate, nearly four 
hundred thousand copies. Some of them have been translated into several languages, 
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Besides these, he has published a great number of volumes of essays, reviews, ser- 
mons, addresses, etc., of a practical or dogmatical character. Taken together, it was 
estimated at the time referred to, that the circulation of allhis works had amounted 
to five hundred thousand volumes. His “Commentaries,” as indeed all his works, 
are of a popular cast, without any great display of learning, but meeting a difficulty 
fairly, and penetrating at once into the core of the subject, and opening it up to the 
comprehension of every mind. 

As a preacher, Mr. Barnes belongs to the first rank of American divines. His 
style is perfectly neat and transparent, and his fresh and weighty thoughts are uttered 
with the various essentials of true effectiveness. His pulpit eloquence is of the char- 
acter of a quiet, deep, wide, and fertilizing river, rather than of a rapid and rush- 
ing cataract. He enters the sanctuary with a humble and subdued air, and ascends 
the pulpit apparently unconscious of the presence of a congregation. While wait- 
ing the hour of service, he sits as if in meditation or prayer, with his head leaning , 
upon his hand; and reads the Scriptures and the hymn, and leads in prayer, with 
careful propriety and dignified simplicity. Of late years he does not often preach 
from a manuscript; and, except while referring to a text in the Bible, his eyes 
are directed toward the congregation. It is said that the same elaborate research, 
the same clear apprehension and statement, the same purity, elevation, and strength 
of language, the same felicity of illustration which have commended his various 
works to popular favor, characterize his ministrations. 

We are happy in being able to lay before the readers of this volume, a sermon 
which has not before been printed, and which we are sure will be read with interest 
and profit. The theme is novel, and it is handled with a master’s skill. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE GOSPEL ON THE IMAGINATION. 


“Casting down imaginations, and every high thought that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.” 
—2 CORINTHIANS, x. 5. 


Tus is to be done, according to the context, by the weapons of spir- 
itual warfare with which the gospel furnishes us. It is not by carnal 
weapons, not by military force; but by an armor which the gospel sup- 
plies. The war is to be made on wrong opinions, on false philosophy, 
on reasonings or imaginations which tend to inflate the mınd, and to 
' corrupt the heart—the strongholds of sin. The object of the gospel is 
to achieve complete victory over the whole realm of mind and heart ; 
to lead every thought captive to the obedience of Christ, or to subdue 
all to him. The sentiment of the text then is, that it is the design of 
the gospel to make war on the prevailing opinions, doctrines, sentiments, 
philosophy, and imaginings, in the world, which stand up against the 
dominion of Christ over the human soul. 

From the wide range of thought into which we might be led by the : 
text thus explained, I propose to select one single department, in order 
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to illustrate the effects of conversion. It is its power of the imagina- 
tion, or its influence in promoting a pure faney. We shall consider, 


I. The influence of this faculty of mind upon the formation of charae 
ter; and 
II. The power which the gospel exerts in making it pure. 


I. The influence of the imagination in the formation of character. 

1. In illustrating this head, my first remark is, that it is prob- 
able that in numerous cases, if not in all, the imagination has more 
to do with the formation of character than any other faculty of the 
mind. It is constantly operating in bringing various objects before 
_ us; in giving them their peculiar color and attractiveness ; and in seizing 
upon the affections of the heart. It takes us away from,the cold, dull, 
tame realities of life, where there may be little to interest or attract us, 
or where there is much to pain us, to ideal scenes, which we may make 
just what we please. Its operations, either for good or bad, are constant 
and almost incessant, and almost omnipotent. The conscience acts com- 
paratively rarely, and on great occasions. The reason and the judgment 
with most persons are allowed much less influence in forming their opin-- 
ions than prejudice, and passion, and feeling. ‘The memory has less 
influence in forming the character than the imagination—for there are, 
with us all, fewer things that we delight to remember, than that we hope 
to enjoy. Could we take our characters to pieces as we may a watch, 
and look at all the secret springs and influences that have gone to mold 
our views, we should probably be surprised to find how much the influ- 
ence of the imagination has had to do with making us what we are. 
This remark in regard to the constancy of its operations, has peculiar 
importance in relation to the young. It is then that the character is 
formed ; and it is then that the fancy is most vivid and controlling. The 
young have little to dwell upon in the past, for memory has, as yet, left 
few traces in their souls; they have not learned to look with distrust on 
the bright picturings of the future ; for their anticipations have not been 
sobered by the disappointments and sadness of life; they are not often 
placed in circumstances which demand the stern application of the decisions 
of conscience and reason, and they allow visions of fancy to float before 
the eye of the soul, and the mind to be molded by their small, but. 
fascinating forms, The characters of not a few persons are made up of 


mere imagination. 


“The lunatic, the lover, ard she poet, 
‚Are of imagination all compact. 
One has more devils than vast hell can hold, 
That is the madman; the lover all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt: i 
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The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling 

Doth glance from heaven to earth—from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 


How many entire characters are there in the world, which have been 
formed wholly under the influence of romance, in which there has been 
nothing drawn from real life; nothing from the sober maxims of truth! 
Who can estimate the number of such characters which are forming 
under the influence of the novels poured: from a prolific press every day 
in our times ? 

2. My second remark is, that the imagination is evidently designed by 
the Creator to produce an important effect on the character and happiness 
of man. It is intended to raise us from the dull and tedious monotony 
of the realities which are around us, and to elevate us to the contempla- 
tion of higher and nobler objects. It is designed to place us amid antici- 
pated scenes, which will be fitted to exalt what is groveling ; to purify 
what is gross; and to remove what is debasing and corrupt. It is the 
power to create scenes of rare beauty; to collect and blend the charms 
of nature, which exist singly in reality ; to place together in one group 
the choice thoughts of sentiment and devotion ; to unite in the same per- 
son excellences scattered among many in real life, that shall lead us to 
contemplate a perfect character ; to arrange circumstances that shall fill 
up the conception of unsullied purity and happiness in some scene such 
as the earth has never witnessed, and to hold these beautiful images be- 
fore the mind until the heart shall love them and the soul shall pant for 
what it has not been permitted to enjoy. Such a power is evidently one 
that is adapted to have an important connection with religion—for relig- 
ion relates much to the future and the unseen, and its influence on the 
soul is derived in a great measure from appeals made to the eye of faith, 
and not to the eye of sense. The things of religion are mostly in the 
invisible world. Its design is to raise the soul above the objects of 
time and sense, to the contemplation of anticipated beauties and glories 
there. 

3. My third remark is, that the imagination, as it is actually exercised 
by the great mass of men, is little fitted to elevate or purify the charac- 
ter. There are operations of this faculty, corrupt in the extreme in their 
tendency, of which I can not speak. But there are also those exerting 
a vast influence to no advantage, which it is not improper to describe. 
Let any one look into the chambers of his own soul, and mark what is 
habitually passing there, and he will be sensible of the influence of this 
faculty on his character. Look at the amount of time which is spent in 
mere day-dreams as unreal as the dreams of the night, and as profitless, 
There are few—are there any ?—who have not spent more time by far, 
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than is needful to secure the salvation of the soul, in schemes of fancied 
popularity, wealth, scholarship, amusement, buildin g “ castles in the air ?” 

A young man dreams of wealth, and instead of looking at the sober 
reality, and the little prospect he may have of obtaining it—on the little 
probability that it will satisfy him or be usefully employed if he secures 
it—he begins to act in the ideal scene, and thinks of the good which he 
will do, or the homage that will be paid him, or the comforts that he 
will gather around him, or the amusements which it will open before 
him—and the mind revels profitless in the unreal scene. Another 
dreams of honor: he is beyond all his competitors; he has carried all 
the prizes of scholarship; he outpeers all others in his profession ; his 
path is thronged with clients, or his name is blazoned abroad as an 
author through other lands; the honor of his acquaintance is sought, and 
his name, he fancies, is immortal., He begins to live in that unreal scene, 
and for it, and it throws back an influence, good or bad, on every step 
he takes, and on every plan he forms. The votaries of fashion dwell on 
dress, and adulation, and the displays of person that shall charm every 
eye, and of triumphs at home and abroad; and amid such scenes the 
fancy roves, and such brilliant prospects entrance the soul. The poli- 
tician, the orator, the poet, the scholar, the professional man, thus live 
no small part of their time amid day-dreams, and amid an influence not 
drawn from objects real, or ever to be real, but such as they choose at 
pleasure to form. The dull, cold, monotonous reality of life, they can not 
control: that must be met as it is; but these fancied realms may be 
shaped and peopled at pleasure, and there we may be just what we 
please—kings, princes, scholars, nobles, poets, orators, or, in personal ac- 
complishments, the admired of all. These thoughts come into our minds 
in moments of leisure; they intrude into our houses of devotion, and 
often, in either case, we are willing to welcome them; for the sad or 
cheerless present has little to interest or hold us there. 

4, My fourth remark is, that many of these imaginings may be inno- 
cent, but not all. Such musings as Cowper had are entirely harmless, 
when he said : 


“Me oft has fancy, ludicrous and wild, 
Soothed with a waking dream of houses, towers, 
Trees, churches, and strange visages, expressed 
In the red cinders, while with peering eye 
I gazed, myself creating what I saw. 
Nor less amused, have I quiescent watched 
The sooty films that play upon the bars, 
Pendulous and foreboding, in the view 
Of superstition, prophesying still, 
Though still deceived, some stranger’s near approach. 
*Tis thus the understanding takes repose 
In indolent vacuity of thought, 
And sleeps, and is refreshed.” 
1 47 
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If they produce no positive good, and do nothing to promote virtue 
and enlarge the heart, they, at least, leave no foundation for regret in 
view of any polluting influence. But this is the character of a small 
part of the imaginings of the heart. Many indulge themselves in form- 
ing pictures when the reality would be aggravated crime. Many dwell 
on fancied scenes, where such realities would. only corrupt and destroy. 
The very passage of many a thought through the mind, though it should 
be expelled in a moment, leaves a stain there which is never on earth to 
be effaced ; and many a thought of this description is recalled and dwelt 
upon until, under the influence of memory, it exerts afresh all the power 
it ever had to pollute the soul. No bosom, probably, and no place is 
safe from such intrusions. Even in reading the Bible, the mind often 
wanders far off to some ideal scene, and the words meet the eye, but the 
sense does not reach the heart. In prayer, the thoughts wander away 
from God, and, ere we are aware, while the words are on our lips, the 
fancy is reveling amid some ideal worldly scene. In the sanctuary, and 
on the Sabbath, while the words descriptive of the love of Christ, or the 
joys of heaven, fall on the listless ear, the fancy is picturing to itself some 
scene of future worldly delight, and images of wealth, and ambition, and 
gaudy dresses, and the dance, flit across the mind. It is not reason that 
corrupts, or judgment that blinds, or conscience that betrays men ; it is 
that the imagination is busy with unreal scenes or pictures, that only 
corrupt, and the word of truth falls on inattentive ears. 

Few indeed are the pictures which the fancy forms, which can be in- 
dulged in with safety to the soul; and, perhaps, when the sinner is 
judged, and the soul lost, it will be found, to an extent of which he little 
dreams now, that he will owe his everlasting ruin to an unchecked and 
unrestrained imagination, just as many a youth now is ruined in his char- 
acter and peace by this cause: I say, unchecked and unrestrained. 

Conduct that would destroy, is checked by the restraints of social 
life, and the words that would disgrace are checked by regard to char- 
acter and reputation. But there are no such restraints on an evil heart. 
Its workings may be indulged in the presence of any others, no matter 
how pure—in any place, no matter how holy—and the process of death 
may be going on in the soul, in the society of the most lovely and holy, 
and near the very altars and in the temples of a holy God. 

5. I add another thought under this head, to illustrate the importance 
of this faculty of the mind in the formation of character. It is, that all 
who attempt to corrupt the world, make their appeal in a great measure 
through it. Few, comparatively, are the appeals by the unprincipled 
and the vile to the reason of mankind, and still fewer to the conscience ; 
but no one can estimate the number made to the fancy. They come to 
the soul when most plastic and tender, in the poetry that charms, and in 
the works of fiction in which every age, and our own eminently, abounds. 

Unreal characters, scenes representing unreal life, and pictures of a 
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fancied world, are presented, to form the opinions and to invite the 
heart. The press groans under such productions, and there are millions 
of the young who commence their career with views and feelings that 
have been molded by those works of genius, rather than by any just 
conception of truth and of the realities of life. In all the works of 
poetry, also, there are gifted but guilty minds, 


““Whose poisoned song 
Would blend the bounds of right and wrong, 
And hold with sweet, but cursed, art, 
Their incantations o’er the heart, 
Till every pulse of pure desire 
Throbs with the glow of passion’s fire.” 


Probably, in all ages, if man was to be corrupted, the approach was 
to be made through the imagination. If unreal views of life are to be 
formed, if the passions are to be inflamed, if the thoughts are to be 
alienated from all that would elevate and sanctify—the appeal is to be 
made there. Philosophy affects the few, the creations of fancy the 
many. In looking over our own lives, it is probable that we can find but . 
few bad influences on our souls which have not had their origin there; 
and for one corrupting appeal which has been made to the reason and 
conscience, a thousand have been made to the fancy. It is from consider- 
ations such as these, which might be indeed greatly expanded, that the 
importance of this faculty of the mind is seen in its relation to mcral 
character. Its operations in any other respect do not appropriately fall 
in with this place and with the duties of this day. I proceed to our 


II. Second object; to consider the influence of Christianity on this 
faculty. The inguiry is, what effect would be produced by bringing the 
mind under the fair influence of the gospel; by bringing “ every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ.” I observe, 

1. In the first place, that religion gives sober and chastened views of 
things. It has to do with realities, and one object of the gospel is to 
fix the mind on those realities. It takes away the soul from scenes of 
fancied existence, and from the gay pictures which the mind has formed 
to a sober contemplation of what actually zs, and what zs to be. We 
shall inguire in another part of our subject whether it affords a sufficient 
range for the healthful exercise of this faculty; but the remark now is, 
that whatever range the mind is allowed under the gospel, is limited to 
what is real and true. It is contemplated that no effect is to be pro- 
duced on the soul which the truth is not adapted to nourish and sustain. 
The effect of this on the soul of man can not but be vast, and as salutary 
as it is vast. Look at a few illustrations of it. 

When Christ appeared on the earth to introduce his religion to the 
nations, the corrupt mythology of the heathen had peopled all the in- 
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visible world with imaginary beings, claiming the homage of man, and 
controlling his destiny. Gods and goddesses swarmed in the sky, in the 
waters, and on the land, and everywhere altars had been erected to 
propitiate their favor, or to deprecate their wrath. None ofthese were 
wholly pure; most of them were debased and sensual in the highest 
degree. At one stroke Christianity swept all these away, and anni- 
hilated all the power which these fancied beings had usurped over the 
soul. Instead ofthe multitude of gods, one God alone was revealed ; 
instead of hosts of subordinate divinities with contending interests, and 
corrupt passions, demanding a temple and an altar in every village and 
every grove, and under every green tree, and a protecting image by 
every fireside, one great mediator was proclaimed to men offering a 
perfect sacrifice for sin, and rendering altars and oblations henceforward 
useless. Instead of the doubt which existed about the immortality of 
the soul, and the endless conjectures of the fancy about the future state, 
the undying nature of the soul was affirmed without ambiguity, and a 
heaven revealed of eternal purity. The creations of fancy that had 
thus been accumulating for ages, and that were modified by all that a 
corrupt imagination, or that conscious guilt could do, were thus swept 
away at once, and all their influence on the human mind, producing 
terror and superstition, and pollution, was stayed. : 
But look a moment at the influence of the gospel on the mind that 
has allowed itself to roam amid unreal scenes till now. To such a mind, 
when brought under the power of Christianity, life, once a trifle, be- 
comes a momentous reality. It is not a dream, or a succession of fancied 
scenes; it is made up of hours and moments, each one of which in its 
rapid flight leaves an indelible impression on the soul; it is connected 
with facts that are of the deepest importance, and that have not one 
characteristic of a dream of the imagination ; it is advancing to results 
boundless in their character and duration, where in the solemn realities 
the fancy itself wanders exhausted, and is lost. Life is a sober business 
of preparing for another world; the soul is to be saved; the crown of 
glory is to be won; sin is to be subdued; the passions are to be re- 
strained and purified; death is to be met. These are sober realities; 
and to the Christian mind they have a solemnity and an importance 
which at once turns away the soul from day-dreams, and gives it oceu- 
pancy in the severe and accurately-bounded visions of truth. Again: 
When the mind is impressed with the importance of religion, all these 
things have the power over the soul of reality. The youth that dreams 
of future honor that shall satisfy, or of wealth that shall meet his wants, 
or of pleasures that shall have no alloy, knows, or may easily know, that 
it is a mere fancy sketch. There have been no such honors, or riches, 
or pleasures in this world, nor will there be; and it is very easy for any 
youth to certify himself of that fact. In none of those dreams of the 
fancy are we in fact so lost as to suppose them real, and a moment’s 
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thought will break the whole charm, and dispel the illusion, But ae who 
fixes his thoughts on heaven, feels assured that it is a most affecting 
reality. He believes there is no illusion about it. The charm of the 
contemplation is not dispelled by a return to the sober realities of this 
life, for they only serve to heighten the conviction of the superior 
grandeur and desirableness of that unseen world. The objects that now 
interest the soul are sober, rational, real; and the wandering mind is 
fettered down to what is real and what is true. 

2. As a second illustration of the effect of the gospel on the imagina- 
tion, I observe, that all the objects presented to the mind by it, are fitted 
to produce a pure and holy influence. There is not one that can be per- 
verted to purposes of corruption, however long they may be contem- 
plated, or in whatever forms they may be grouped or molded. Let us 
look back for one moment, at some of these objects which most excite 
the attention and interest of the Christian. 

(a). Foremost in the things that attract his eye, and that win his 
heart, are the sufferings of the Redeemer. Now, in those sufferings in 
the garden of Gethsemane, and on the cross, there is all that could ever 
exist to give employment to a pure imagination. The Godhead of the 
sufferer—the union with human nature—the benevolence of his works— ° 
the views which he had of man—of God—of eternity—the scene in the 
garden—the silence of midnight—the sleeping disciples—the neighbor- 
ing mount—the adjacent city—the approaching Roman band—the 
stealthful tread of the traitor—the angel ministering to the feeble human 
nature of the sufferer; and the scene on the cross—the darkened 
heavens—the earthquake—the rising dead—the Roman guard—the 
pressing throng—the eye, the brow, the tortured body of the Redeemer 
_ all are circumstances on which the imagination may dwell, and with 
more engrossing power than any thing else that ever appealed to man. 
Yet here all is pure. It is impossible so to picture those scenes as to 
minister to a depraved fancy, or to be otherwise than a source of purity 
to the soul. When the mind wanders most ; when the images before it 
are of a character least likely to sanctify ; when the Christian allows his 
affections to rove most on forbidden things, one glance at the cross, one 
moment’s contemplation of the scene in Gethsemane, checks all the wan- 
dering, and rebukes all this indulgence. The mind comes back to sober 
reality—to scenes of unequaled purity—and to places where we feel, and 
can not but feel, that no impure thought should be allowed to intrude. 

(0). Again: when we think of heaven, the effect can not but be 
pure. A single moment’s reflection will satisfy any one, that in the 
great account of that blessed world in the Bible, there is enough to give 
ample scope to all the conceptions of the most brilliant and discursive 
faney.. My remark now is, that all the conceptions of heaven which are 
based on the Bible, are fitted to purify the soul. The follower of Mo- 
hammed thinks of a heaven, the anticipation of which will minister to 
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every bad passion of his nature; the heaven of the Christian is the abode 
of intelligent holiness. He dreams of no world where wealth will be 
the engrossing object ; where ambition will pursue its plans; where the 
soul will be devoted to sensuality ; where there will be envy or malice, 
pride or corruption. In his heaven there are two elements; first, holi- 
ness ; second, knowledge ; both ever advancing and expanding, and 
both having an ample field for indulgence and increase. He thinks of 
no friends there who are not holy; of no employments which are not 
pure. The friends that he has parted with here, and that he expects to 
meet there, are those, and those only, who are renewed in heart, and 
whose sanctification, though but begun here, is made perfect there; the 
new friendship that he expects to form there with those who have gone 
from our world, are with the excellent and good of all ages; the new 
friendships with other beings are with those unfallen spirits who never 
had an impure thought or an unholy desire. The songs in which he will 
join are not those which inflame the passions; the joys anticipated are 
not those which enfeeble the intellect or corrupt the heart. The God, 
in whose presence he is to be forever, is a pure and holy God; nor does 
he anticipate a pleasure there which shall not promote the purity of his 
nature. Even in imagination the employments of heaven can not be 
made such as shall have an unholy influence on the heart. There may 
be much—we think it likely there ös much in the common anticipations 
of heaven which will prove to be erroneous, and when we reach that 
world, we may find it far different from what we had pictured to our 
fancy ; but still, all the influence which it exerts is pure. 

Correct or incorrect in the details, the only image that floats before 
the fancy of the Christian is holy. The beings that are there are holy ; 
the employments are pure; the waters flow from crystal fountains; the 
robes are white; and the crowns are crowns of gold. And as often as 
the mind of the Christian can be raised from earth to heaven, it ascends 
above a world of sin and of corrupting illusions, like ascending from low 
plains, where are mephitic vapors, to mountain-tops, where the air is 
always pure. You may say that this is mere fancy. We will-not quar- 
rel about that; let us agree on the one point—that he who presents a 
pure object, or group of objects, eminently attractive to the soul, all 
whose combinations are pure and holy, and which NEVER CAN be other- 
wise, has done something to break in upon the selfishness and corruption 
of the human heart. 

I might go on to speak of other things in which the imagination of 
the Christian is concerned. I might speak of his conception of God; of 
the death-bed scene; of the anticipated reign of truth and piety in the 
world; of the glories of that “illustrious morn” that shall break from 
the sky when the dead shall all arise; but the subjects selected will pre- 
sent the general idea, Think, O Christian, when thy fancy roams on for- 
bidden things; when the objects of timé and sense group themselves in 
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attraetive combinations before thy soul ; when some unhallowed pleasure 
allures thy heart, and a charm almost resistless draws thee along to the 
place of worldly amusement; when the power of early corrupt associa- 
tions fills thy memory with polluted images ; think then of thy Redeemer 
in the garden or on the cross; think of his agony and bloody sweat ; 
think of the crown of thorns, the bleeding hands, the mild, sweet, 
languid eye of the dying sufferer; or think of heaven, of God; of thy 
Saviour in glory; of the shining ranks of seraphs; of thy departed 
sister, child, that is there ; of the songs of praise that ascend around the 
throne. Let the influence of these scenes enter into thy soul; and thou 
shalt feel that thy heart is not the place for impure images and corrupt 
imaginings. 

3. My third and last illustration of the power of Christianity on the 
imagination will be derived from this consideration: that the objects 
which religion presents to the mind are just such as are. adapted to the 
imagination as it is made by its Creator. There are two things which 
seem to be demanded in order that it shall accomplish the moral purpose 
to which it is adapted. The first is, that the objects which it cofitem- 
plates should be pure ; the other is, that there should be sufficient obscu- 
rity in regard to them to give the most ample scope to its powers. It 
can not dwell on mere details; it is not the faculty that finds its home in 
statistics; its place is not the exact sciences. Tt has its starting-point in 
hints, and suggestions, and thought of truth, and then the wide range 
is before it, where it combines, and creates, and bodies forth unseen things 
to the view. Ihave adverted to the fact that Christianity has removed all 
the creations of the ancient mythology, and swept away the multitude 
of divinities with which a troubled conscience, or an impure fancy, had 
peopled the heavens. It has left a pure sky ; opened an immensity of 
worlds peopled only by holy beings; thrown open the portals of heaven 
for the mind to range there; and spoken of eternal employments and 
joys in that blessed world. The thought which I wish now to suggest, 
is, that while Christianity is based on facts, and while those facts are 
stated with the most accurate precision, and will bear the application of 
the severest laws of criticism, yet the form in which they are presented 
is just as if it were intended to make the most that is possible to be 
made of the imagination. Truth and holiness are the broad basis on 
which all is to rest; but there is obscurity, there is grandeur, there is 
vastness, there is infinitude, on which the mind may range forever. 
Take, for example, what I have already referred to, the sufferings of 
Christ in the garden of Gethsemane, and on the cross. The narrative is 
simple and unaffected, as if written by a child. There is no mere rhet- 
oric. There is not a word of astonishment; there is not an attempt to 
excite the passions or to picture the scene. The circumstances of the 
narrative are so accurate and so minute that it seems almost as if there 
were an effort to give a mere dry detail, and as if the writers meant to 
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anticipate every objection, and to prevent the possibility of a suspicion 
that the account was forged, and yet the whole account seems just as if 
it were designed to leave as much for the imagination to supply as pos- 
sible. Fewer words could not have been used in the description; and 
how the Saviour looked ; what was the aspect of the heavens; what was 
the effect on the minds of those who witnessed these scenes—who is there 
that has not been disposed to ask of some one who knew? The resur- 
rection of Jesus—the most solemn and grand event that has oceurred 
in the world—entering into all the hopes of man, and shedding new 
light around the grave—how simple and short the account, and what a 
degree of obscurity rests upon it where the imagination may roam! 
The final resurrection of the just and unjust ; the bursting of the graves, 
and the sea giving up its dead; a world on fire, and all the dead 
mounting up to meet their final judge—how simple the details in the 
Scriptures, yet what a field where the fancy may range. The employ- 
ments of heaven ; the everlasting joys there; the appearance of that 
world—how brief the details in the Scriptures; how almost tantalizing 
the statements; and yet what a field of glory! How sublime! How 
obscure ! 

How much to imagine—to think of—to desire ; just as if it were 
meant to fill the mind, and to win the heart; to make all on earth appear 
little and mean, and to make us pant to break away from the clods that 
fetter us, and to go and know what there is there! There are, indeed, 
great landmarks set up along the future. The mind does not range with- 
out bound or limit. Light is thrown on a few distant objects, and the 
imagination is left to fill up all that is intermediate. We know we shall 
be holy ; we know we shall see the Redeemer, and meet with the de. 
parted pious dead, and gaze upon the throne, and drink of the river of 
life, and sin and die no more. And with these great landmarks what a 
range of thought is there on which the mind may dwell! What a world ! 
Just as ifit were made for the flights of a pure and boundless imagina- 
tion ! 

From our subject we learn, 

1. The importance and value of early piety. Itisin youth that the 
imagination is most active, and it is then that the most deep and per- 
manent impressions are made upon the soul by its exercise, No young 
person can properly estimate the value of a pure fancy in regard to his 
future character, nor of the influences which he allows his mind to be sub- 
ject to at that period of life. Ifthe observation be correct which I sug- 
gested at the beginning of this discourse, that the imagination has more 
to do in forming the character than any other faculty of mind, then the 
importance of keeping it within the limits of purity, is at once apparent. 
Of all checks and restraints in regard to this faculty, none is so valuable 
as religion. Its objects are all pure; its influences are all holy ; its tend- 
encies are all heavenly. At the same time, as we have seen, its revela- 
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tions are just such as give the widest range to this faculty, and one 
presented in just the form at once to gratify and to elevate the soul. No 
youth can be injured by bringing his mind under the restraints of religion ; 
there is no one who is certainly safe if he allows the mind to range with- 
out restraint, and the fancy to riot uncontrolled. 

2. This subject is of great importance to the Christian. If the remark 
already made more than once, that the imagination enters deeply into 
the formation of character be true, then we see how directly this bears 
on the subject of Christian character and Christian peace. I address, 
probably, few, if any, who have passed the season of quite early life, who 
have not been materially and permanently injured by an improper indul- 
gence of the imagination. Im our anticipations of happiness in this world, 
in the associations which bind our thoughts now together; in our wishes 
and desires, and in the ordinary trains of thought which pass through the 
mind, our views are oftener formed under the guidance of this faculty 
than of any other. The improper indulgence of this faculty at some pe- 
riod of our lives, has left traces deep and dark on the soul, which nothing, 
not even religion, in this world will wholly obliterate, and which will 
attend us, though, if Christians, with diminished weakness, down to the 
grave. We have been injured, not by the decisions and promptings of 
conscience; not by the deductions of reason ; not by the exercise of our 
own judgment; not by the advice of pious friends; but by the passage of 
the corrupt thought, leaving pollution behind it; by unreal views of what 
life is; by day-dreams of earthly bliss, and by allowing the mind to roam 
unchecked on forbidden pleasures. There our character has been in- 
jured, and the injury is so deep and abiding that it goes with us till we 
are made pure by that extraordinary change which is wholly to cieanse 
our souls when we die. 

3. Finally. Christians may learn from our subject what is needful to 
be done to stay, as far as possible, the evils which have been already 
caused by a corrupt imagination. It is found in bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ. It is not difficult to apply the 
remedy, and to make the soul eminently what it should be. Christian, 
when some corrupt image presents itself to the eye of thy mind, or comes, 
thou knowest not whence, or how, into thy heart, think then of thy Sa- 
viour, of Gethsemane, of Calvary. When the world presents itself with 
delusive attractions, and visions of happiness, in the gay circle and 
among the thoughtless and the vain, begin to charm thy heart, then 
think of brighter scenes in heaven ; of thy everlasting home; of the 
crowns of gold and the harps of praise, and the shining ranks of the 
redeemed. Let not these visions of earthly bliss, or images of forbidden 
joys, dwell in thy mind and stain the purity of thy redeemed soul; but 
turn thy thoughts to thy Saviour—to his holy life, and his pure words; 
think of that eye, where purity always beamed, and of that heart, where 
no unholy thought found a home; think of the glories of the resurrection 
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morning, and of that world where no envious lip, or wanton eye, shall 
see or taste the bliss! The range of thy thoughts, like those of thy Sa- 
viour, is to be in a world of purity. Thou art to dwell not amid earthly 
and sensual pleasures, but hereafter with the pure seraphs above. Thou 
art to anticipate not the poor groveling, debasing, transient joys of this 
life; not the pleasures sought by the world in halls of splendor, and in 
dress, and song, and the banquet, but the joys of heaven. Let thy 
thoughts be there. Let the images that float before thy fancy come 
from that world. Fix thine eye, radiant with the anticipation of eternal 
purity, on the wonders of that heaven where are now the pure spirits, 
redeemed from this lower world; where are angels and archangels; 
where is thy Redeemer and thy God. Thus shall these wild, roving 
imaginings be checked and stayed ; and hope, and faith, and love combine 
to keep steadily before thy soul the transforming image of a holy 
heaven. 


DISCOURSE XX. 


ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, D.D.; LL.D. 


Tus distinguished leader among the Old School Presbyterians, was born at 
Cabells-Dale, the homestead of his father, near Lexington, Kentucky, on the 8th 
day of March, 1800. He was left, by the death of his father, when six years old, 
to the care of his mother, along with two sisters and four brothers, all minors. 
Only himself, his venerable mother, and his brother, Rev. Dr. W. L. Breckinridge, 
survive. His father was that John Breckinridge who was the leader of the demo- 
cratic party in the Senate of the United States, at the close of the administration 
of the elder Adams, and afterward Attorney-General of the United States in Mr. . 
Jefferson’s administration. His mother was Mary Hopkins Cabell, daughter of 
Colonel Joseph Cabell, a colonel of the Virginia line of the Revolutionary army. He 
was raised in a family that had been Presbyterians since the Reformation; and 
joined that church, on profession of his faith, in Lexington, Kentucky, in the spring 
of the year 1829. The means, if any, especially blessed to this end, were the in- 
structions of a pious schoolmaster, in his very early years; the example and in- 
fluence of his first wife; the company and conversation of Christian friends— 
especially his brother John; and severe afflictions. He was educated at the schools 
and academies of his native State, until at the age of sixteen years; then spent 
three years between Princeton, Yale, and Union Colleges, and graduated at the last 
in 1819. He was ordained, and settled as pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
in Baltimore, in 1832, and occupied that field for nearly thirteen years-—leaving it 
to become President of Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, in 1845, where he re- 
mained for two years, being at the same time pastor of the church in the village of 
Canonsburg. In 1847 he left Pennsylvania, and became Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Kentucky, and, at the same time, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church in Lexington, Kentucky. These situations he occupied for six 
years; and, in 1853, was elected, by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States, the first Professor of Exegetic, Didactic, and Polemic 
Theology, in the new Seminary then established in Danville, Kentucky. He has 
held this situation to the present time, with honor to himself and the Institution. 

Dr. Breckinridge was educated for the bar, and practiced law in Kentucky—from 
1823 till 1830—about eight years; and during that period was four or five times a 
member of the Kentucky Legislature, from his native county of Fayette. He has 
written and published quite extensively. During the years 1835—1843, he edited 
the “ Literary and Religious Magazine,” and the “ Spirit of the Nineteenth Century,” 
at Baltimore. He published two volumes of “Travels in Europe, in 1838.” He has 
published a number of speeches, letters, arguments, occasional sermons, and con- 
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troversial tracts and essays, relating to all the great movements and controversies, 
religious, moral, philanthropie, literary, scientific, and even political, of the last thirty- 
five years, His writings, if collected, would probably be as voluminous as those 
of almost any American writer; while his life has been one also of incessant activity. 
He is said to have never taken sufficient interest in what he wrote, even to preserve 
copies of his own publications; many of which are out of print, and are often in- 
quired for. It is understood that the Carters, of New York, are about to bring out 
a large work on theology from his pen. 

Few men have taken a livelier interest in general education. The common- 
school system of Kentucky, now embracing all the children of that State, is chiefly 
the result of his labors, and the Theological Seminary at Danville, Kentucky, would 
hardly have existed but for him. In the direct work of the Christian ministry, 
God has, in a remarkable manner, not only blessed his labors in the particular 
churches he has been pastor of, but widely over several of the middle States, where 
he has gone preaching as a kind of evangelist. Probably few ministers have 
preached more frequently during twenty-five years. In the great disruption of 
the Presbyterian church, he was very efficient in extricating the controversy from 
all personal aspects, and basing it exclusively upon what were considered fundamen- 
tal principles. He was elected Moderator of the Assembly, in May, 1841, after only 
eight and a half years’ service in the ministry. 

In the question of the black race which has so deeply agitated this country, Dr. 
Breckinridge has taken an active and decided course. He has been the firm op- 
ponent of extreme opinions on either side, and has striven for the amelioration of 
the condition of the colored people, both bond and free, both in America and Africa, 
both by public sentiment and by the civil power. Ata particular crisis in Maryland, 
so great were his services to the free blacks, that more than a thousand of them 
united in publicly presenting him with a valuable piece of gold plate. In the various 
controversies with Roman Catholics, Universalists, and Semi-Pelagians, in which he 
has seen fit to engage, he has been a firm defender of the faith; and, what is re- 
markable, he has uniformly and positively refused, at all times, to enter into any con- 
troversy with an evangelical sect, under any provocation—always saying they were 
nis brethren in Christ. On no subject, perhaps, has he labored more earnestly 
than the great temperance reform from the origin of that effort in America more 
than thirty years since, 

Dr. Breckinridge is a strong thinker, and a powerful writer. Few men wield a 
more vigorous pen. He always speaks and writes with a purpose; and having set 
before his mind a point to be gained, he presses toward that point with a force 
that tarries not and can not be repelled. His preaching is almost always extem- 
poraneous, or unwritten, and he rivets the attention of both the learned and illit- 
erate, His style is remarkably simple, nervous, and direct. No one is in doubt as 
to what is intended by the speaker, nor need any one fail of bearing away a deeply- 
rormed impression. 

The sermon kindly forwarded for this work, is the substance of a discourse 
preached by the appointment of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in the United States of America, at their Annual Meeting in the city of 
Nashville, Tennessee, in May, 1856, and was first published under their order by 
their Board of Domestic Missions. 
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“Who knoweth whether thcu art come to the kingdom for such a time as this ?”— 
ESTHER, iv. 14. 


I. FATHERS and brethren of the General Assembly, it is by the ap- 
pointment of your predecessors in the high trust now discharged by 
you, that I stand here to discuss a subject and to advocate a cause, 
which it is the constant habit of this venerable court to distinguish from 
all others, by causing it to be formally plead, in some one of its great 
aspects, every year at its bar. It would ill become me, therefore, 
whether I consider what the occasion demands, or what my own past 
life requires, that I should fail to speak, with all freedom and earnest- 
ness, concerning the duty of such a church as ours, in such a day as 
this, upon such a subject as that which lies before us. 

The words which indicate of themselves the tenor of my thoughts, 
remarkable as they would be in every case in which one human being 
could properly apply them to another,. become doubly so, when we 
consider the persons and the circumstances of that first utterance of 
them, which, through divine inspiration, has been preserved for the in- 
struction of all succeeding generations. 

There was a certain Jew whose name was Mordecai, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, who had been swept away along with that great captivity 
which Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, had carried off from Jerusa- 
lem with Jeconiah, king of Judah. An obscure dweller at Shushan, the 
royal residence, this heroic and uncomplaining sufferer for the sins of his 
people, loved the Lord none the less because his hand was very heavy 
upon him, and loved his down-trodden brethren only the more for their 
peril and their woe. Little did he know that his part in the captivity 
of Israel, was that Israel might not perish. Little did he wot of the : 
means whereby the fearful danger and the wondrous deliverance should, 
both alike, find their immediate origin in his own sublime courage and 
unshaken fidelity to God. 

A captive maiden, of his own lineage, doubly an orphan, had been 
brought up by him as his own child, though he was childless himself. 
By one of those strange turns of fortune, which so often startle us in the 
history of oriental nations, this Jewish maiden suddenly became the 
Queen of the East, the bride of Ahasuerus, one of the greatest of the 
successors of Nebuchadnezzar, and the ruler over a hundred and seven- 
and-twenty provinces, stretching from India to Ethiopia. And what is 
more, she rose, in the most extraordinary manner, to this summit of human 
power, at the very moment when her influence over Ahasuerus, and the 
influence of Mordecai over her, seemed absolutely indispensable to pre- 
serve the captive people of God from utter extermination. 

It is the object of the Book of Esther to record, for everlasting in- 
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struction, that great danger and deliverance of Israel; to illustrate at 
once the nature and the action of divine providence and of sublime 
faith, under eircumstances the most remarkable. The words*from which 
I speak form a part of the final and successful appeal of Mordecai to 
Esther, upon which she risked her crown and life to save her people— 
and won the fearful hazard. And surely it was a wondrous thing, for a 
captive girl to save a great people by her heroic piety and her devoted 
love! 


II. The use I am about to make of these pregnant words, is to apply 
them to the kingdom of God in this world, and to our duty with regard 
to it; our duty to it, considered, both as we are individual persons and 
as we are united into a Christian commonwealth, constituting one most 
important part of the kingdom of God; our duty to it, as that is modi- 
fied by the peculiar times in which we have come to it, and-beerr ‘alled 
of God to act our part concerning it. 

Thus considered, the case of this Jewish maiden involves and illus- 
trates many of the fundamental principles of God’s providence and our 
duty ; which, though they are presented to us in a concrete form, and 
under a special aspect, are, nevertheless, in their own nature, universal 
and invariable. The chief of these I will first briefly state and enforce. 

1. All the duties of which I have to speak at present, are such as have 
their origin in our immediate relation to the Lord Jesus, and to his 
kingdom. Except that Esther was a queen, and except that she was a 
Jewess, no obligation rested on her to attempt any thing that is related 
of her.” As she was both, the obligation was complete. Precisely in 
the same manner, the things which you have made it my duty to press 
upon you, are things binding upon your souls, because you are Christ’s 
children, placed by Christ precisely as you are. I have no plea 
founded on philosophy, or on any wisdom of man, or on any worldly 
consideration, to offer you at all. I address myself exclusively to your 
faith in the Redeemer. You have come to this kingdom, for such a 
time as this, This is the foundation of all I have to utter. On this 
ground you are to execute the will of God, if it were to cost you a 
crown and your life. And he who the most frankly risks all, is the most 
certain to win all. 

2. The circumstances of our lot—the times in which we come to the 
kingdom—determine, with controlling force, the peculiar duty of the 
whole church, and that of every individual member of it. Every child 
of God will have a crown; but every one a crown peculiar to himself— 
a crown which will illustrate all that grace has done specifically for us, 
and which God forbids us to allow any man to take from us. The whole 
truth of God, the divine rules of his providence, and the unchangeable 
principles of our duty, are all invariable and eternal. Nevertheless, the 
circumstances upon which and amid which they all expatiate, are infi- 
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nitely various—all urging us with forces at once unspeakably energetic 
and diversified. Such a case as Esther's occurred but that single time 
on earth. Yet innumerable cases, not one of which is identical with it, 
but all of which are settled by its principles, occur every day, and will 
occur forever, God never repeats any thing. If we could behold the 
entire universe at a glance, we should behold a picture of all things 
which had never been seen before—a concatenation which would never 
be seen again throughout eternity. Yet the universe is the same uni- 
verse, and all its parts and principles remain the same. So that the 
clearest and highest generalization we can reach, is eternal change 
founded on eternal unity; laws which can not change, regulating with 
. infinite exactitude duties which are susceptible of boundless modifica- 
tion. 

8, There may be always, and ordinarily there is, more or less obscurity 
ca r the peculiar duty, whether of the church or of individual 
Christians, under the ever varying aspects of events as they pass over 
us, and our attempts to apply to them the eternal principles and truths 
which underlie them all. “Who knoweth,” was the solemn peradven- 
ture of Mordecai, which adjourned over into the counsel of God the 
whole cause and end of the strange glory and peril which had fallen 
upon Esther. Out of this state of case arises the incessant hazard 
our Christian warfare; the ceaseless danger that environs the church of 
God; the perpetual necessity for divine illumination to direct us, and 
divine strength to support us. The more difficult the times may be, and 
the greater the peril, the greater also may the obscurity be expected to 
be, and by conseguence the greater the need of divine guidance and sup- 
port. It is only by faith that the church of God can walk, even in light; 
only by faith that she can even live in darkness. 

4. Perfect fidelity in our lot is the only ground upon which we have 
any right to expect either security or success, or to rely on the divine 
protection ; and perfect consecration of herself to her great mission, is 
the universal condition on which God teaches his church to rely on him 
for every deliverance, and for all ability to advance his glory in the 
earth. And this spirit is to be maintained when it exists, and recovered 
when it is lost, only by living near to God, in the way of his own ap- 
pointment. “Gather together all the Jews that are present in Shushan, 
and fast ye forme.” “ I also and my maidens will fast likewise.” “If I 
perish, I perish.” In such words did that soul unburden itself, upon 
whose struggles the fate of Israel seemed to hang. How is it possible 
for the church to do any thing which exceeds her faith ? The sense of 
her own condition and necessities is the very measure of her efforts to 
bless others and to glorify God. Nor is there a more illustrious ‘proof 
of the exact connection of these two things with each other, than that 
furnished by the origin and present condition of all those great organiza- 
tions through which our own chutch is striving to execute large portions 
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of her work. Her board for the spreading of the gospel through this 
vast land, and her board that takes cognizance of the mighty interest 
involved in raising up an adequate supply of faithful ministers ; were 
both resuscitated from a state of torpor, at the very period when her 
first efforts to purge herself from inward corruption began to manifest 
that her own vitality was being restored; while her board of foreign 
missions arose immediately out of the first free efforts of the delivered 
church ; and the board of publication was the direct result of the yearn- 
ing of her awakened heart for true Christian union upon that very 
truth which had saved her, and which the second centennial jubilee of 
the creation of her noble standards brought immediately before her at 
the moment of her final triumph. While I do not believe that any of 
these organizations are capable of doing the whole duty of the church, 
in the glorious departments of effort assigned to them; yet who does 
not see that their success has corresponded with the restored vitality of 
the church, and that it must advance in proportion as her own fidelity 
to God increases ? 

5. Nothing is more remarkable than the manner in which God raises 
up and qualifies individual persons for the special work on which he sets 
them. The general tendency of our fallen race, when left to itself, is 
rather to decay than to advancement; and every institution committed 
to human hands, not excepting even the church of Christ, is prone to 
exhibit this abiding mark of our degradation. It is only as God arrests 
this downward tendency, that any thing good or great endures on 
earth ; only as he gives special grace, or exercises special providence, 
that man, or any thing intrusted to him, advances in a career of glory 
or blessedness. To this end, what is specially noteworthy here, is, that 
it is the way of the Lord to select his own instruments after his own 
fashion, and that they to whom he sends them, prosper exactly in pro- 
portion as they accept and cherish them. Moses in the palace of the 
king of Egypt, and David following his father’s flock, and Saul breathing 
out threatening and slaughter, were all alike nothing, and could do 
nothing, except as God made them what they became. And Luther 
had remained in his besotted superstition—a mere monk; and Bunyan 
had continued in his brutality—a vagabond ; and Calvin, and Knox, and 
Owen, and Wesley, and Whitefield, and all the rest whom God has set 
for any great thing on earth, could no more have done it of themselves, 
than two captive Jews in the capital of the world could have saved 
God’s scattered people from destruction. The great lesson is, that they 
who reject such interpositions of God, reject his eternal counsel, against 
their own souls, 

6. The solemn conclusion of this grand climax of divine truth is dis- 
tinctly stated, and is full of warning to us all. “ Think not within thy- 
self,” said Mordecai, “that thou shalt escape in the king’s house, more 
than all the Jews. For if thou altogether holdest thy peace at this time, 
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then shall there enlargement and deliverance arise to the Jews from 
another place; but thou and thy father's house shall be destroyed.” 
The peril from which we shrink may indeed be avoided; but in the 
place of it shall come irretrievable destruction. The glory and the 
blessedness set before us, and despised by us, are indeed lost to us for- 
ever; but in our stead will God raise up from some other guarter more 
faithful men, and a more devoted church, whereby the intended glory 
and blessedness shall have free scope, to the praise of the unsearchable 
riches of his grace. And it behooves us deeply to comprehend, that 
when the day of our visitation is once effectually hidden from our eyes, 
it returns to us no more, It was for such a time that we came to the 
kingdom; but we altogether held our peace ; and so we and our father’s 
house were destroyed. The eternal wheel of Providence has crushed 
us. The eternal necessities could not wait on our loitering. The 
eternal light has passed far beyond us, jn its infinite career. When we 
awake from our stupor, it will only be to see our crown shining upon 
some worthier brow. Where are the graves of Israel for nearly two 
thousand years? Where are all the churches planted by the immediate 
labors of the apostles? Where are the churches which have arisen in 
all succeeding ages, but which have forgotten God, and betrayed ‚the 
time for which they were called to the kingdom? And where shall our 
own beloved Church find refuge, except in victory? Where deliver- 
ance, except around the cross of Christ ? 

III. Let us turn our thoughts, now, in another direction, in order 
that we may see as clearly as we can, what is the posture of God's 
providence and our duty, as both are manifested in the aspect of the 
time in which we have come to the kingdom; striving to apply the 
divine principles I have stated, to the stupendous facts amid which our. 
career is to be run. 

'The posture of this earth and all its interests—this earth, which is the 
theater on which the kingdom of God commences its development— 
may be expressed in a single sentence. Every thing lies under the curse 
of God; but every thing, except hell and its final inmates, underlies that 
curse with a promise of deliverance. These two truths explain the 
whole career of the universe known to us. The entirê development of 
the kingdom of God thus far, and the entire progress of the human race 
until now, make manifest the struggle, and the success yet attained, as 
the universe emerges from its condition under God's curse, upward 
toward the full fruition of the promised deliverance. 

And now, after so many centuries, and so many efforts, and so many 
vicissitudes, and so many dispensations—what is the sum of the whole 
progress? What is the actual posture of the struggle? Is the conflict 
near to any definite result? Does the church seem to be any nearer to 
the conguest of the whole earth, than she seemed to be at many former 
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epochs, nay, than she seemed to be when the apostles of the Lord had 
completed their personal work ? On the other hand, does she seem to 
be any more inclined to give up the contest as hopeless, than she 
seemed to be at the most exalted point in her career? Alas! it is true 
that only the edges of the gross darkness that covers the earth, have as 
yet been illuminated by the truth. But still the torch is lifted up upon 
the mountains, and its beams glance from land to land. Alas! it is true 
that the kingdom of God is wasted, and scattered, and rent, up and 
down in the earth; or rather, it floats like a great wreck tossed on the 
boundless sea of time, as it surges to and fro over thé nations. But 
still there floats above it the banner stained with blood. And not one 
faithful soldier in all her broken host has any other thought than that 
this rebellious world is to be subdued once more. 

The present population of the earth may be about one thousand mil- 
lions of souls. Of these it is probable that more than one half are still 
heathen idolaters—the great part of them devoted to superstitions more 
gross and absurd than those which covered the earth at the advent of 
the Saviour. Of the remainder, one hundred millions, perhaps, are Mo- 
hammedans; a like number, it may be, are Jews, infidels, and various 
sectaries in various lands, who can not be classed either as mere pagan 
idolaters, as Mohammedans, or as even nominally Christians. Three 
hundred millions—less, considerably, than one’ third. part of the family 
of man, are the utmost that can be considered as even speculative be- 
lievers in the Son of God. Of these less than one third, less, that is, 
than one tenth part of the human race are. Protestants, even in the 
widest acceptation of that appellation. - Upon this mournful classifica- 
tion it is to be observed, that not a solitary circumstance is known to 
exist which renders the hearts of the enemies of God more open to the im- 
pressions of divine truth, or less set upon the refuges of lies on which they 
rely for salvation, than they were when the Saviour of sinners appeared 
in the flesh, And although it is true that the nominally Christian pop- 
ulation of the world, taken as a whole, are very far in advance of the rest 
of mankind; yet that was, probably, equally true fifteen centuries ago, 
when the Christian religion became the religion of the Roman empire, 
and so almost of the civilized world, under Constantine the Great. Nor 
is it easy to perceive, that with all the immense progress of mankind 
during the last eighteen centuries, they who would propagate true 
Christianity to-day, have any facilities above those who would oppose 
it; which, relatively to the state ‘of the world during the first ages of 
the Christian church, were not possessed in an equal degree by the 
early followers of the Lord, as compared with his early opponents. Je- 
rusalem, and Rome, and Mecca, and whatever else is an emblem of hos- 
tility to Christ, or a power of itself hostile to Christ, stand where they 
have stood always; and the sum of the combined force distinctly ex- 
hibited throughout the world, against the Lord and against his anointed, 
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is comparatively scarcely less vast or relentless than at any one of the 
grand epochs of the past. We gain nothing by deceiving ourselves, or 
misleading the people of God. Let the true soldier of the cross know, 
that victories are yet to come greater than all they have hitherto won. 

The idea which we obtain of the existing condition of the popula- 
tions and the religions of the world, must, for the special purpose of the 
present discourse, have a particular application to our own country; 
and then a further one to the question of Evangelization in it, by our 
own branch of the church of Christ, in its immediate efforts to extend 
itself, according to the measure of the grace given to it, throughout this 
continent. Considering the whole subject in this light, it must be ad- 
mitted that the general posture of the cause of Christ is better in the 
United States than in most parts of the Christian world; better, in some 
important respects, than in any other portion of the earth, And it 
would be full of interest, and not difficult in itself, to point out the par- 
ticular causes which have produced these important results, and to 
designate with clearness the results themselves. At present it is enough 
to say, that as for us and our Presbyterian church in this great country, 
we have come to the kingdom of God, and are set to the work of evan- 
gelization all around us, under circumstanees marked neither by ex- 
traordinary danger, nor hardship, nor self-denial ; but rather demanding 
of us extraordinary efforts and peculiar simplicity of faith, What we 
need is not so much heroic courage as fervent zeal. 

But even here it is impossible to deny that the condition of the king- 
dom of God is sufficiently deplorable to fill every pious heart with 
anguish, as often as we allow ourselves to be fully impressed with what 
is passing around us. Among those who profess to be the disciples of 
Christ, what multitudes are only the more thoroughly separated from 
god thereby! Pelagians, Arians, Unitarians, Universalists, Papists, 
Mormons: what true child of God can doubt, that the faith of all such 
sectaries is utterly destructive of the souls of men? What multitudes, 
again, of those who in the judgment of that charity which hopeth all 
things, might be allowed for the substance of their professed faith to be 
in the way of life, are yet given up to the eager pursuit of the merest 
sectarian trifles, or to the wildest devotion to the absurd traditions of 
men! Sects too, numerous and powerful, obscuring the truth which 
their own creeds teach, or betraying it in the pursuit of some barren 
rite or empty ceremony—or sacrificing it to the demands of some heart- 
less philosophy! How large a part of the Episcopal church has fallen 
away from its own evangelical articles: how strong and persistent is the 
tendency in the Congregational churches to forsake the precious faith 
of their ancestors: how deplorable are the errors which disfigure the 
German churches in this country: how sad is the decay in a pure faith 
which for a whole generation has marked the progress of so large a por- 
tion of the Baptist churches: and, to mention no more, how fearful was 
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the heresy and schism which we ourselves endured within the recent 
memory of us all! It is with profound sorrow that I utter all these 
mournful facts; but how could I avoid it, and speak the truth ? Nay, 
am I not obliged, as I will answer to God, to go further still, and con- 
fess that even in the bosom of every evangelical denomination, those are 
to be found who have no part in Christ? Hypocrites, heretics, formal- 
ists, alas! too, self-seeking and unconverted ministers! That small part 
of the human race, even in this most favored land, which names itself 
after Him who was dead and is alive, presents itself even to the imper- 
fect view of man in such a light as this. How must it appear before the 
face of God! 

If such be the aspect which the land presents viewed only as it calls 
itself Christian, and estimated only with a strong desire to do it good; 
what shall be thought of that enormous and perishing mass of souls 
which lies beyond the pale of ali true communion with Christ, and whose 
evangelization, whether they have a name to live or whether they truly 
confess themselves to be without hope in the world, is the immediate 
object of all our missionary efforts on this continent? A vast popula- 
tion, mixed, heterogeneous, gathered from all lands; restless, eager, 
ardent, reckless, irresistible ; free and rejoicing in its freedom, yet side 
by side with millions of slaves, and with the remnants of the primeval 
people of the land; full of the instinct of a glorious destiny already at- 
tained and one still more glorious to come; ignorant of nothing but 
God; capable of all things except its own salvation; millions of men, 
multiplying with a rapidity never before known on earth ; oceupying 
en empire the widest and noblest ever embraced under the dominion of 
regulated liberty and equal laws; advancing in a career of civilization, 
wealth, power, and grandeur, hitherto without a parallel; the earth 
never witnessed before—and can never witness again—such a people, 
upon such a theater, passing through such a development. Alas! what 
power but that of God is competent to struggle with a force like this? 

All the immense problems on whose solution the destiny of man ds 
pends—and chief among these, the nature, the position, and the efficacy 
of all religious institutions—are presented among us in a light altogether 
singular. Here, for the first time, religion is absolutely free; and hav 
ing been corrupted everywhere else by its union with the civil power, or 
pressed everywhere else under the iron hand of persecution, its sub- 
lime mission among us is to make manifest its capacity to be at once free 
and efficacious in the bosom of a people at once great and free. More- 
over, the people among whom this vast experiment is to have free scope, 
differ most remarkably from all others precisely in those respects in 
which religion might be supposed most capable of being affected for 
good or ill, by other absorbing interests of man. Here there is cast loose 
upon society—wholly disconnected with religion, and, therefore, avail- 
able against it as well as for it—a larger proportion of educated intellect 
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has never before existed in any community; a greater mass which must 
needs be influenced, and, when influenced either way, correspondingly 
powerful ; a mass stimulated throughout every portion of it to a degree 
never witnessed before in any age of the world. Can the religion of 
Christ establish its dominion, by its own power, over such hearts? Can 
it maintain supreme sway over such minds by its own simple and divine 
force? It is a singular proof of its wonderful hold upon the human 
soul, that, so far from being shaken loose, it has constantly augmented its 
influence throughout the terrific agitations of the human race during the 
whole career of our country. It has survived the midnight of the 
world; and its last office is to preside over the noon of human grandeur, 
Let us do our part toward the accomplishment of this sublime destiny. 

The great truths of every system must struggle to the light, as soon 
as it is put into intense activity, no matter how much darkness may 
have been cast over them. In the widest range of religious ideas, how 
immeasurably do ages and sects differ, who agree nevertheless in the 
fundamental truth of all religion, namely, the unity of the Godhead, and 
his exclusive worship; and they also who reject this chief truth, though 
they agree in nothing else but this rejection, how constantly have they 
been one in the abjectness of their superstition! And in a far narrower, ~ 
but hardly less important field, they who hold what are called the doc- 
trines of grace, though they differ in many things, and may be often 
sundered by sharp contentions, yet how thoroughly are they agreed in 
that Evangelical System which gives vitality to all Christian effort, and 
lies at the foundation of all human hope! To restore to their very high- 
est activity, the simplest and deepest truths of the religion of God, is to, 
restore in like degree the highest unity to the rent church of Christ, and 
to extend in like manner the triumphs of that evangelical Christianity 
which from the days of the reformers to our own, has stimulated the 
whole progress which mankind has made, and sustained whatever free- 
dom the world possesses. This, too, is the most direct method by which 
we may sunder the unnatural connection between the promoters of all 
false religion and the true friends of human advancement; an alliance 
pregnant alike with injustice to godliness and wrong to every interest of 
man. All that is most excellent in knowledge, most virtuous in practical 
life, most heroic in great deeds and under great trials, most faithful to 
man, and most fruitful in all that can do man good, is written in the 
history of evangelical Christianity. Our country is at this moment un- 
derlying a trial most signal and before unknown in a well-ordered state 
__the wide union of religious fanaticism and civil licentiousness ; and it 
behooves those to whom God has committed the great remedy for so 
great a pest to bestir themselves in a degree commensurate with an evil 
which tends to nothing short of the utter degradation of religion, and 
the total subversion of society. 

Among all the branches of the great Christian family, not one has a 
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history more remarkable, a position more distinct, or a call more explicit 
to fight this great battle for the Lord of hosts, than that great but 
divided family of churches, in all lands, which sets forth its faith in the 
standards of the Westminster Assembly. The English Commonwealth 
was the real birth-place of modern liberty. It was also the best repre- 
sentative of the Protestant freedom and power of the earth, in that age 
of fearful trial and danger. What is Protestant Christiantity ?—was the 
demand of the heroic defenders of Protestant freedom. They put that 
question, not to one or two sects, but they put it to the Protestant world 
after a century and a half of Protestant effort and Protestant suffering 
throughout Europe. The answer is found in the standards of the West- 
minster Assembly ; standards which deserve to be, and will continue to 
be, as they have been for two centufies, not the narrow creed of a sect, 
but the bulwark of evangelical Christianity. They constitute the solemn 
and well-considered response of the learning, thought, and piety of the 
Protestant world, to the demand for a true exposition of Protestant be- 
lief, by the embodied heart of Protestant civilization and liberty. Pro- 
testant Christianity—is the explicit answer—is a spiritual commonwealth 
of which Jesus Christ is the only head, whose laws are only such as God 
has given to it, whose faith is evangelical, whose morality is exact, and 
whose order is free. As for Antichrist, against whom every child of God 
had striven more than a thousand years, and against whom every one 
strives still as against the peculiar enemy of God and the great corrupter 
of the church; these standards were in one aspect especially directed 
against him, as in their nature they could not fail to be. Many of the 
chief errors of Popery are, no doubt, peculiar to itself; but many others 
are common to it and other forms of superstition, heresy, and idolatry. 
Some it holds in common with every form of heathenism ; as the plural- 
ity of objects of divine worship. Some in common with the Mohamme- 
dan imposture ; as the propagation of its faith by fire and sword. Some 
in common with the lowest apostates from Christianity ; as the denial of 
the sufficiency of the divine word, and the rejection of the doctrine and 
the work of the Holy Spirit. But the grand and all-pervading spiritual 
error of Popery in the plan she puts forth for the salvation of men, lies 
precisely at the foundation of every false system that ever existed, and 
is exactly the great error against which our standards direct their utmost 
strength. The doctrine of God is that man is indebted for salvation 
merely to divine grace, an_ that faith in the crucified Saviour is the sole 
method of access to God. The universal doctrine of error is that man 
can do and must do something, more or less, which, as merit, condition, 
or occasion, shall secure his salvation. Here the systems of God and 
man part, and they meet no more, The great controversies of all ages 
have turned directly on this distinction, or looked remotely but decisively 
to it. In settling it we implieitly settle all. And he who will carefully 
examine the subject with sufficient light to guide his steps, and enough 
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of intellect to fathom its realities, must end his search with the deep 
conviction that evangelical religion affords the only refuge from atheism 
on one side, or superstition on the other. Wandering from the simplic- 
ity of the gospel, there is no resting-place for man but in universal cre- 
dulity, or total unbelief, In the face of such things, and in a time like 
this, how immense is the obligation resting om us, who constitute the 
largest single portion of the Presbyterian church on earth, not merely to 
exert ourselves that men may not perish, but to exalt the great salvation 
wherewith God hath so remarkably intrusted us! The temporary con- 
troversies of the sectaries with each other, the fierce, incoherent warfare, 
which has no higher excuse than the folly or the passions of the combat- 
ants—these things, let them rage as they may, are nothing to us. There 
are abroad through the land rampant heresies which sap the foundations 
of the Christian’s hope, which take from the gospel its distinctive char- 
acter, which threaten the total.ruin of the church of Christ. There is a 
great defection from the bosom of Protestantism, in which its erring 
children have let slip the fundamental point of God’s method of saving 
sinners, and while they profess to abhor the Man of Sin, are in reality 
unwitting instruments of his will. These are the things that do most 
vitally concern us; here lies the real conflict of ages. Shall God’s way 
prevail, and sinners live ?—or shall man’s way prevail, and sinners 
perish ? 

Now it is in the midst of such a scene of things, at such a time, in 
such a country, with such a population, that our branch of the great 
Christian host, such as she is this day, is called of God to act her part in 
those vast events, under those tremendous sanctions, and upon those 
eternal principles, which I have endeavored to sketch, to distinguish, and 
to group together. Who knoweth whether she is come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this? And what may one of her sons, called to speak 
thus to her concerning her transcendent duties, venture to say to the 
common mother of us all, by way of filial yet faithful exhortation ? This 
much, at least, even the lowliest of her children might attempt. He 
might presume by the love he bore her, and in the name of God, to be- 
seech. her as she surveys a conflict so difficult and so glorious, to recall 
her own past career and past deliverances ; to look around her earnestly 
and trustfully on the wild field of combat ; to look within, judging her- 
self with an unfaltering eye; to look before her and nerve herself for the 
greatness of the battle ; and then looking above, to throw wide over her 
host her unconquered banner, and strike for the Lord of glory! My 
brethren and my fathers, is there one of us here who is willing that she 
should content herself with feeble efforts and poor sacrifices for her ex- 
alted Lord? Is there one of us who holds his very life too dear to peril it 
for her, if she will but keep herself worthy of the sacrifice? Is there one 
of us who would not weep over her sloth and ignominy—who would not 
rejoice with exceeding joy at every proof that God counted her worthy 
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even to suffer for Christ’s sake—and O! with what rapture to see her 
perfectly arrayed as his bride? Bid her then go forward, nothing 
doubting. It is for that very purpose you occupy these seats; it is to 
that very end that God and his people have placed you where you are. 
Fer what are you taken from the thousands of your brethren and con- 
stituted into the great “Assembly of the church, if it be not to advance 
the great glory of God? Hold not your peace in a time like this, lest, 
though enlargement and deliverance arise from some other place, you 
and your father’s house should be destroyed. 


IV. What remains is that I should endeavor to apply the great post- 
ure of providence beside which our lot is cast, and the eternal truths 
which were first deduced from God’s word, to the course of our own 
duty in the circumstances which surround us. For it is-upon eternal 
truth that all duty rests, and it is by the course of Providence that all 
duty is regulated ; and blessed is that church and blessed is that man, 
and none besides, to whom the revealed and the secret will of God thus 
made known become the invariable rule of life. It is not, however, the 
particular things which we ought to do, that it is proper or even possible 
for one situated as I am to point out for the consideration of this vener- 
able court. It is the great and controlling course of duty, the broad and 
deep lines of conduct, and both of these as having peculiar relevancy to 
all that I have hitherto advanced, which I can not omit stating. Upon 
what principles, so considered, ought the action of such a church and 
such persons so called of God, in such a crisis, manifestly to proceed, in 
order to be any ways answerable to the whole current and spirit of these 
meditations ? 

1. In the first place, then,*and above all, let it never be forgotten that 
the immediate object and end of the existence of the church of Christ 
on earth as a visible society, is to perfect and extend herself in the salva- 
tion of lost sinners of the human race, to the glory of her divine Lord, 
This is her special mission in the world. There are, no doubt, innumer- 
able blessings bestowed upon the universe through her, besides those 
which result directly from her own immediate work. But all of these, 
even the very highest—which I take to be the revelation to the universe 
of the true nature of God—are but incidental to her own peculiar end. 
It follows, therefore, that the very object and substance of all her efforts 
and all her teachings must be of that sort which is addressed to the faith 
of men—since salvation itself is by grace through faith. It follows still 
further, that the church of Christ has no direct concern with any thing 
at all, in regard to which she may not address herself with a divine au- 
thority to the human conscience and understanding. From the complex 
nature of human affairs difficulties may sometimes arise in the practical 
application of these pregnant rules of duty: but in the whole round of 
the active life of the church, no important principles are more obvious in 
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themselves, ot more important to be observed; and yet none, perhaps, 
have been more frequently or grossly violated by many portions of the 
visible church in all ages of the world. 

2. In the second place, and as a direct result of what goes before, let 
the church cleave closer and closer to the word of God, and more and 
more eagerly spread the knowledge of it among men. The gospel of 
Christ is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ; 
and it isthe very end of the existence of the church that men may be- 
lieve, and that believing they may have eternal life. Besides all this, let 
her bear in mind these further truths: 1. That we, as a great department 
of the kingdom of God, have no other plea to offer to mankind but the 
simple necessity and power of godliness. We have neither rites nor 
ceremonies by means of which to proclaim an exclusive salvation. We 
have no special forms by virtue of which we are able to assure men of 
the safety of their souls. All we have to offer is Christ, and him cruci- 
fied, Therefore let us offer him with an earnestness at least equal to 
that with which substitutes for his blood are pressed upon the accept- 
ance of men. 2. This word of God, to which we ought thus to cleave, 
besides being able to save men’s souls, is able, moreover, and it alone is 
able, to restore and to sustain that moral and intellectual unity of the 
human race, the loss of which is the source of such innumerable miseries 
and such boundless degradation, and the recovery of which will be 
fraught with such incalculable results. 3. It is upon this very Bible that 
the main pillar of all that is good and great rests, in the very scene in 
which our whole destiny is cast. An open Bible and free institutions are 
the elemental principles of our whole American dispensation. To lift 
on high that open Bible—to bear it aloft throughout this vast continent 
and amid all its diversified populations—this is the grand portion of our 
mission which those free institutions enable us to perform. 

3. In the third place, and also as an immediate consequence of all that 
has been said, let the church more and more eliminate from her bosom, 
every thing for which she can not produce a clear warrant from God. 
The Lord did not call her to be his counselor; he sent her forth to 
observe and to teach his truth—to obey and to execute his command- 
ments, The very conception of a divine revelation is as positive in what 
it excludes as in what it embraces; and if God’s sacred word be a per- 
fect tule of faith and duty—which is the ultimate truth upon which 
Protestantism rests, then we must not only go wherever that rule goes, 
but we must stop wherever that rule stops. If our faith and our duty as 
Christians rest exclusively upon an inspired Christian record, then, mani- 
festly, to extend either the faith or the duty beyond the record, is not 
only to impeach the sufficiency of the record and the character of the 
God who gave it, but is also recklessly to incur the extreme peril, if 
not to iasure the absolute certainty of perverting, by our carnal addi- 
tions, the very substance of that which lies at the foundation of all our 
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divine knowledge and all our eternal hopes. Nor can we form any idea 
of the perfect headship of Christ over his church, which does not ex- 
clude every authority but that of Christ from the faith and the obedience 
of his people; nor can we have any conception of the perfect freedom 
of the church, except one which involves on the one side a perfect con- 
secration to Christ and a perfect conformity to his will, and on the other 
a complete deliverance from every authority but his in all divine things. 
I speak not now of the sacred rights of private judgment and individual 
conscience ; I speak of the church of Jesus Christ, and of the transcend- 
ant obligation resting on her, that she add nothing to the revealed will 
of God, and that she take nothing from it. 

' 4. In the fourth place, and as a necessary corollary from the three 
preceding propositions, as well as a most express duty clearly com- 
manded by God, let the church discriminate more and more carefully 
among those who profess to be the disciples of the Lord. Having done 
so, her opposition to all the corrupters of the gospel ought to be most 
steady and emphatic; while she ought to cherish and trust as brethren 
and fellow-heirs of the common salvation, all who love the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity and truth. Union among all true Christians—unity among all 
true Presbyterians—are among the clearest necessities of the times in 
which we live—a union and a unity prompted by every feeling of the 
renewed soul, and urgently demanded of us all, for the very purpose of 
enabling every follower of Christ to execute with greater certainty and 
power his part of the work required of us all. The capacity of any 
particular generation to perfect this union among all true Christians, and 
this unity among the scattered members of any particular branch of the 
family of Christ, depends altogether upon the depth and purity of the 
faith of the generation itself. When men are thoroughly like Christ, 
they also thoroughly resemble each other; when they love him su- 
premely, they can not avoid loving each other tenderly and longing for 
mutual fellowship. But any alliance of light with darkness is in its own 
nature impossible; and all carnal attempts to unite the children of God 
with the corrupters of his truth, upon the pretext that they all call 
themselves Christians, or even all call themselves Presbyterians, are 
obliged to begin in the betrayal of faith, and end in the sacrifice of god- 
liness. It is not by striving to be conformed to each other that either 
men or sects can be united in Christ; but it is by exalting Christ, and 
exalting the truth whereby we are conformed unto Christ, that all who 
are fit for Christian union or Christian unity develop at the same mo- 
ment their mutual assimilation and their mutual love. So that both the 
capacity and the desire of the church to perform this duty, on the one 
side and the other, are constant tests of her own progress, infallible 
proofs of her true condition. 

5. In the fifth place, and as the conclusion of the whole, let the 
church, thoroughly comprehending and joyfully admitting that she is 
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not the whole body of Christ, realize completely her own mission, in her 
own lot, in the peculiar time of her present call to the kingdom. There 
is a mission and a lot common to the whole church of God; but there is, 
besides, a mission and a lot peculiar to every part of the redeemed host ; 
and, among the rest, a mission and a lot for our Presbyterian church in 
the United States. Where the truth of God is most pressed and im- 
periled—there is her place. Where the battle rages most fiercely, there 
men look for her banner. Where the enemies of God thirst most rav- 
enously for Christian blood, there let her be ready to offer her own 
freely for Christ's sake. Thus has the mission of our fathers ‘been 
always. Thus is our mission to-day. Thus will be the mission of our 
true successors to the end of time. We are not called to enjoy honor 
and repose; we are called to fight the good fight of faith. And if we 
would win eternal life, we must fight it to the end. Why, then, should 
not the church consecrate herself absolutely, and without reserve, to her 
Master and her work?. She knows what it is, and she knows who set 
her on it. Behold the immense resources which he has put.at.her dis- 
posal! What an army of ministers! what an array of congregations ! 
what a host of private Christians! So much knowledge and light; so 
much power and wealth ; such a theater; such opportunities; such mo-- 
tives! What hinders but that she take the lead? Ah! now for the 
heart ; now for the spirit; now for the burning love, the consuming 
zeal! And now for the curse of Meroz upon every one who-will not 
come to the help of the Lord against the mighty! | 


V. Fathers and brethren, I have spoken but the more freely because 
the entire habits of our church, as well as many things personal to my- 
self, admonish me that the duty will no more devolve on me to plead 
with you from this position, and upon this aspect, of this great subject. 
Bear with me, therefore, while I finish this testimony with one remain- 
ing word of still greater freedom. at 

I know this church well. I have known it long. From my youth up 
I have sat under the shadow of her altars, where my fathers had wor- 
shiped for many generations; and for five-and-twenty years I have gone 
in and out in the presence of her great assemblies. I have sat, from my 
childhood, at the feet of the great leaders among us; and have seen 
them, one by one, pass away, and others raised up by God to sit in their 
vacant seats. Things were not always as we see them now. I have 
seen this church on the very brink of ruin. I now behold it in abound- 
ing prosperity. T have seen the hand of God deliver this church when 
the help of man had failed. And the same mighty hand conducts her 
still, along her glorious way. To-day a purer, more united, more power- 
ful church exists not on earth. All the efforts she ever made are as 
nothing beside the efforts she can make now; all the triumphs she ever 
won, are but intimations of the triumphs she is now capable of winning. 
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This is the condition in which you receive this church from the hands 
of those who are rapidly sinking into the grave. They did not receive 
it in this condition. I see in the midst of you, here and there, the relics 
of another age. They know full well that you receive this church in a 
widely different state from that in which we received it from those 
who went before. They know better than you can ever know, that we 
deliver it over to you far otherwise than it was delivered to us, Think 
you it was through sloth and cowardice—time-serving and self-seeking— 
temporizing and conformities—the devices of men and distrust of God 
—the love of the world and indifference to God’s truth—that so great 
a change was wrought, such mighty works done? Think ye, verily, in 
your hearts, that such results follow such causes ? 

I speak to you in the name of the great dead, whose ashes as yet are 
hardly cold. I beseech you, in the name of the scattered remnant whom 
the inexorable stroke of death still respects. I charge you in the name 
of our covenanted God—our Saviour and yours. See that ye keep this 
great church steadily on her great career. See that ye conduct her steps 
in the fear and the power of God. See that ye transmit to those who 
will follow you, her name untarnished, her garments unstained, her faith 
unpolluted. I call yourselves to witness—I appeal to posterity to judge 
between us—I invoke our common Lord and Master to take note, that 
ye receive it a glorious and a blessed church, in the midst of which 
Christ dwells—and that ye are bound to deliver it up in like estate when 
your warfare is accomplished. It is not that I distrust you that I speak 
thus; for I do not. It is because I know that great prosperity is full of 
great perils, and that the good of my country, the salvation of my race, 
and the glory of my Saviour, are deeply staked on the fidelity of this 
church, and of you into whose hands her guidance is now come of God, 
for such a time as this. _ 

To eat of the tree of life which is in the midst of the paradise of God ; 
to receive a crown of life, and to be out of the reach of the second 
death; to eat of the hidden manna, and to receive a white stone, with 
the new name; to take power over the nations, and rule them with a 
rod of iron; to have a name written in the book of life, and openly con- 
fessed by Christ before his Father; to be a pillar in the temple of God, 
and to have the name of God, and the name of the city of God, and the 
new name of the Son of God written thereon ; to sit down with the glo- 
rified Redeemer on his own throne, even as he, when he had overcome, sat. 
down with the Father on his throne—these are the rewards of victory ! 
Are they not unsearchable ? But they are also certain and eternal ! 


DISCOURSE XXL. 


JOHN McCLINTOCK,D.D. 


Tue Methodist Episcopal Church of America does not contain a man of greater 
intellectual power than the subject of this sketch. Descended from an ancestry of 
sound old north-of-Ireland stock, the son of a merchant who spared no pains to give 
him the best early advantages, endowed with a sound constitution, and renewed in 
heart while yet a youth, he came up with all the elements of a strong man, into 
which he rapidly ripened and matured. The place of his birth (October 27th, 1814) 
was Philadelphia, and the date of his conversion the year 1831, when he united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church in New York. His preliminary studies were 
pursued under Dr. Wylie, of Philadelphia, and he graduated at the University of . 
Pennsylvania, in 1835. He was ordained in Jersey City, New Jersey, in 1837, and 
the same year was appointed Professor of Mathematics in Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. In 1840 he took the chair of the Greek and Latin professorship; and 
in 1848 became editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review, of which he had the 
charge until 1856. He is now under appointment to visit the European Methodist 
churches, as delegate from the American General Conference. 

In the line of authorship, Dr. McClintock has published a translation of Neander's 
“Life of Christ;” a series of elementary Greek and Latin books; a volume on the 
“Temporal Power of the Pope” (N. Y., 1855); and many review articles. 

The Methodist Review, under his control, took a stand, in point of sterling abil- 
ity, second to no other quarterly in the country. Some of Dr. McClintock’s articles 
would compare favorably with those from the pens of any reviewers, European or 
American. Indeed, we apprehend that this periodical, under his direction, was of 
altogether a too heavy caliber to suit the mass of its readers; and that for this rea- 
son the Doctor was not continued in the chair editorial. 

Dr. McClintock is of about medium height, not stoutly built, broad and high fore- 
head, overhung with thin, straggling hair, face flushed, and narrowing toward the 
chin, and small, keen, piercing eyes. y 

In the pulpit, his manner is animated but not boisterous, the train of thought 
natural and luminous, the style of expression simple, chaste, and often figurative 
and illustrative. His sermons are never metaphysical and abstruse, but almost 
always practical and highly evangelical. ; 

We scarcely know a platform-speaker who is his equal. Perfectly composed 
when calm self-possession is called for, and a perfect tornado to sweep down oppo- 
sition when this means will best prevail; dealing now in solid argument, now in 
classic allusion, now in chaste poetic quotations, and now in pathetic, or fervent, 
melting, glowing appeal, he holds his audience in the silence of death, and bears 
them whithersoever he will. An instance is fresh in mind, which occurred at the 
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Annual Conference of last year, in Newark, New Jersey, when the measure pertain- 
ing to the Irish delegation to American Methodists was under discussion. De- 
seended from parents of the “ Green Isle,” and proud of his descent, his whole heart 
was in the movement; and his thoughts that breathed, and words that burned, set: 
on fire the crowded assembly, and left every soul tremulous with emotion, as he 
concluded with that gem from Moore: 


“Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glorious and free, 
First flower of the earth, first gem of the sea, 
I might hail thee with prouder, with happier brow, 
But, O! could I love thee more deeply than now? 
No; thy chains as they rankle, thy blood as it runs, 
Only make thee more painfully dear to thy sons, 
Whose hearts, like the-young of the desert bird’s nest, 
Drink love with each life-drop that flows from thy breast.” 


The following admirable sermon has not until now appeared in print. 


THE GROUND OF MAN’S LOVE TO GOD. 
“We love him, because he first loved us.”—1 JoHN, iv. 19. 


Amone the so-called “evidences of Christianity” there is none so 
striking, for the common mind, as its perfect adaptation to the wants of 
human nature. The wants of human nature, observe; not merely of 
the human mind. For, as it is not on the intellectual side that man’s 
wants and his weakness are most plainly shown, so it is not to the intel- 
lectual side of our nature that Christianity solely, or even chiefly 
addresses itself. We have instincts, appetites, affections, passions, as 
well as understanding and reason ; and by the former, far more than by 
the latter, are our acts determined and our will impelled. Nor do I 
mean, in this statement, to take advantage of the intellectual and consti- 
tutional differences of men; and to say, what is unquestionably true, 
that the larger part of mankind are governed by their passions rather 
than their reason. What I mean to say, without regard to nice meta- 
physical distinetions, is, that in a broad and general sense, religion ad- 
dresses itself to the soul, rather than to the mind of man; to his affec- 
tions, rather than to his understanding. 

And of all our affections, there is none so powerful as that which 
forms the burden of my text. Our human hearts crave love. The babe 
nestling in its mother’s breast, learns first of all to recognize the eye. 
that beams on it with the truest, deepest love. The growing boy has 
not lost that first and purest feeling, before the early passion of the 
youth goes out to seek a home in some warm bosom palpitating with the 
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same tender emotion. And when that dream is over, the mature man 
seeks in home and family a center of love—and wretched, indeed, is he 
' who does not find it there. And when the strife of life is nearly 

over, and other passions have been hushed to rest, the gray-haired sire 
pours out his heart anew upon the little prattlers that surround the hearth 
of his children, and finds, in their fresh and undeceiving affection, a new 
well-spring of enjoyment, gushing up amid the arid desert of old age. 

So, at every stage of life, man seeks for love. Yet he finds none that 
endures. What affections are not blasted by sin, by the world’s sad 
changes, by the treachery of feeble natures, by the destroying forces of 
ambition or of avarice,—those, I say, that are proof against all these— 
and O! how few these are, the bitter experience of life has convinced us 
all—what becomes of them ? : Buried, too often, in the graves of those 
that gave and received them. Who among us has not felt his own love 
—that went forth warm and gushing—falling back in an Alpine torrent 
upon his heart, as he has seen the dull earth close upon remains dearer 

to him than life! 

But has Gop given us these affections, and are they never to be satisfied ? 
Is there no object toward which they can be turned, that shall not 
change? Here, brethren, it is that Religion offers to fill this deepest : 
craving of our nature. She offers to us an object worthy of our highest, 
purest love in the infinite and unchangeable God. She offers to us the 
“One altogether lovely,” and tells us that Ae will accept our love, and 
treasure it up so that it shall never fail us. And she wooes us to bestow 
our affection thus, by showing us that God is not only so infinite in good- 
ness as to be willing to receive our love, but that, in his unbounded con- 
descension, he has sought us by pouring out the riches of his own 
infinite affection upon us! And she tells us, that this supreme affection 
will not only have permanence in itself, but will also so sanctify and trans- 
figure all our lower affections as to endow them with its own immortality, 
that our love for children, parents, husband, wife, or friend, need not 
perish with them, but may bloom forever, in the paradise of God. In 
this sense, we may take as entirely true the beautiful language of 
Southey: 


“They sin, who tell us love can die! 
With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity. 
Earthly, these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they had their birth ; 
But love is indestructible, 
Its holy flame forever burneth— 
From heaven it came, to heaven returneth.” 


Our text fixes, with some definiteness, (he ground of man’s love to 
God, and this is the topic to which I shall now more directly call your 
attention. 
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I. 1. Some believe, or affect to believe, that the natural instincts of hu- 
manity lead to God—that the heart turns to him that made it, true as 
the needle to the pole, if its natural tendencies are not thwarted. Now 
that this was the original design ofthe Creator, is not questioned. But 
to assert that it is the case now, is so to fly in the face both of the Bible 
and of experience, as to deserve no answer. We need no revelation to 
tell us that the “ natural mind is enmity to God ; that it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be.” One hour’s study of our own 
inner life, or even of the purest, gentlest child within our reach, will 
show us that whatever might have been the bent of the human heart, 
under its original tendencies, its invariable bent in point of fact, in the 
condition in which we see it—which is, no doubt, an unnatural condition— 
is in the opposite direction. On this point I shall not dwell. 

2. But there is a class of minds that assign a different origin to the 
feeling of love to God. It grows up, they tell us, not indeed sponta 
neously, but under the manifestations of the divine goodness and love- 
liness in this beautiful creation, which images his perfections. This class, 
large at all times, seems of late to be increasing. It embraces not 
merely real lovers of nature—souls that sympathize with her grandest 
and her gentlest moods, endowed with eyes to see her celestial beauty, 
and with ears attuned to hear her perpetual harmonies—but also the far 
greater number of sentimental imitators who go off into raptures at the 
flight of a humming-bird, or exhale in delight over the opening petals of 
the first violets of spring—and think this worship! 

If one has ever need of patience, it is when he meets with a confirmed 
member of this canting tribe—substituting a sickly, sentimental affect- 
ation of feeling, for natural emotions, yet all the time believing, or affecting 
to believe, that he dwells in the innermost temple of nature, and there 
learns to love and worship God! And, on the contrary, if one should ever 
be sad, it should be to see a noble soul, or an earnest heart, turned away 
from the fountain of living waters, and seeking to slake its thirst at 
these broken cisterns that can hold no water. Yet there are many such 
among us. It seems to be the fashion and the pride of a certain class of 
cultivated minds to own no higher source of inspiration and love to God 
than that which Socrates and Plato enjoyed. One of these, whose fathers 
worshiped God in Christ, and loved God only because he first loved them 
and told them so in Ais word—one of them, a man of mark, too, and 
deservedly, seems, from seeking God in nature, to have gone so far as to 
have no God but nature; and his religion seems to be a poetic dream, 
“The religious sentiment,” he tells us, “is a mountain air. It is myrrh, 
and storax, and chlorine, and-rosemary. It maketh the sky and the hills 
sublime, and the silent song of the star isit,” What meaning is here, 
alas! is not the meaning of Christ and his apostles, 

Now, even for the more elevated class of minds to which I have re- 
ferred, there can be no real love to God from such sources as these, 
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There may be poetic feeling—there may be sentiment—but there can 
not be spirituality. 

But such minds have a great advantage over the common run of man- 
kind. They may perceive intellectually that the general order of the 
world is good, and in spite of the evils that are so fearfully apparent on 
the face of things. But if, with all this, they do not reach a spiritual 
love to God, what must be the case with minds untrained, uneducated— 
and judging all things according to sense—such, in fact, as are the minds 
of the mass of men? Will these learn to love God from the manifesta- 
tions of his character as made to them in nature, and even in the order 
of divine providence? Let us suppose a case. Take one of your own 
farmers; suppose him unacquainted with God, and send him out, with 
this clew of yours in his hand, for the first time, to gather his notions of 
God from the world, as he sees it. Let him leave his home—his wife 
and children happy—on a bright harvest morning, to work in his fields. 
The air is filled with the fragrance of many flowers; the sky is beautiful 
in cloudless blue; the earth teems with abundance; the fields are wav- 
ing with the rich, yellow grain—the very hills drop fatness. 

Ask him, now, what is the nature of the God that made all this, and 
made man the master of so much beauty and abundance? Certainly he 
will tell you—“ God, the Creator, is a being of boundless love.” 

But let the scene be changed—as changed it often suddenly is. Let 
the summer heaven be rapidly overcast; let the clouds gather in masses 
and descend toward the earth, covering the sky like a funeral pall—let 
the thunder rise from low and distant mutterings till, asit leaps from 
cloud to cloud, it bursts over his head in loud explosions as of Titanic 
artillery—let the rain pour forth its torrents, and the winds let loose 
their fury, until the very forest trees are uprooted ; let him see the grain 
—so carefully cut and gathered—scattered by the fierce blast, and what 
remains, crushed down and destroyed by the driving hail. Let him see 
all this, and then turn homeward to tell of the destruction to his family 
—let him reach that home to see only the blackened walls of the fair cot- 
tage that he left in the morning—and to find amid the ruins the charred 
and blasted corpses of his wife and children, slain by the lightning! 
What now? Will he not be ready, in the bitterness of his heart, to 
curse God and die! 

This is no fancy sketch. The world as it is, is full of such realities, 

3. But it is thought by others, that the majesty of the divine attri- 
butes and the loveliness of the divine character, as revealed in the Bible, 
will cause the emotion of love to spring up in the human heart, without 
any special revelation to itself—without the throes of remorse for sin or 
the pangs of new birth unto righteousness, Or, in other words, that 
the Almighty Father, when perceived, must be loved ; apart, entirely, 
from any Atonement, any Crucified Son, any Shed Blood. Alluding to 
these, and similar views, Luther in his disputation at Heidelberg, in 1518, 
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contrasted what he called the theology of the cross (theologia erueis)— 
the object of which is the revelation of God in the crucified Christ— 
with the theology of glory (theologia gloriæ), which seeks to elevate 
itself to a perception of the majesty of that hidden Deity. It was in the 
spirit of this latter view, that Philip, not apprehending, as yet, the full- 
ness of God in Christ, could not embrace the full import of his words, 
and said to him (John, xiv. 8), Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us. Jesus turned to Philip, and “ drew back his fugitive thoughts that 
were seeking God elsewhere, and led them toward himself” In words 
of gentle reproach, he said: Have I been so long a time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father ; and how sayest thou then, Show us the Father? Believe 
me, that I am in the Father, and the Father in me. 

No, brethren. In Christ, the crucified, and in him alone, can we seek 
the true theology, or knowledge of God. In Christ the crucified, and 
in him alone, can we behold such a manifestation of the love of God as 
will satisfy a soul pierced with the sense of sin, that God loves it, and 
will accept its love. I say, with emphasis, a soul pierced with the sense 
of sin, because there is no other way for a sinful man to reach a genu- 
ine, spiritual apprehension of God and of his love, except through the 
sense of sin. And where the atonement and the divinity of the Saviour 
are rejected, it will too often be found that the sense of sin is rejected 
also. It is only to those who ‚feel their sins that our religion makes its 
cffers. It is only to the sick, that our kind Physician comes. And to 
such, he always comes. When this sense of sin has once fully been 
realized; when every refuge of lies has been abandoned ; when the 
poor sinner, plucking courage even from despair, resolves to hasten 
into the very presence of the Saviour whom he has crucified—to appeal 
to that gentle One at whom he has so often scoffed—to cast his soul, all 
uncleansed as it is, before that very mercy-seat which he has despised— 
to hide himself under that very cross which he has mocked and derided ; 
then, if there be no revelation for him but that of God, the all-powerful 
Avenger, no manifestation but that of the infinite eye, piereing to the 
deepest recess of his sinful heart, and laying bare vilenesses of which he 
is yet unconscious, even though every nerve of his moral being may have 
been tortured with the exquisite agony of his all-pervading sense of sin—if 
there be no other revelation for the poor wretch, I say, but this, he is 
of all men most miserable. O, how terrible, to know God at last, and 
then to know him only as a consuming fire! It were better for that 
man that he had never been born. 

But, O! it is the cross, under which he has thrown himself! And what 
is the cross, but the highest, most complete manifestation of the love of 
God. And when the despairing eye once catches a glimpse of the Cross. 
with this light upon it, the hardened soul no longer looks on God as the 
infinite Avenger, but as the compassionate Father! The sinner sees 
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that God loves him—him, wretched, miserable, undone—him, sunken in 
the very abyss of infamy—him, an object of hatred almost to himself; 
and, as he thinks, a fit object of loathing for his fellows. And when this 
is once realized, the chord is touched—the only chord in his heart that 
could be touched—the brute rock is cleft and the living waters gush 
forth. “He loves me! Then I love him.” 


* 


“Mis love! 'Tislove! Thou diedst for mel 
I hear thy whisper in my heart. 
The morning breaks; the shadows flee; 
Pure, universal love thou art. 
To me, to all, thy bowels move: 
Thy nature and thy name is Love!” 


This, my brethren, is the process of conversion. There may be a thou 
sand shades of difference in the detail—in the degree of remorse, in the 
agony of prayer, in the time spent in the struggle; nay, with some 
hearts, prepared, like Lydia’s, for a ready faith, there may be little or no 
struggle at all; but, with all, God is seen in Christ as loving the soul, 
before the soul loves him. This is the scope of the whole of the beauti- 
ful and tender chapter from which the text is taken. ‘ We love him,” 
says the text, “ because he first loved us.” Do we ask the apostle 
wherein this love of God was shown ? He has already told us, in imme- 
diate connection with the text. 

In this was manifested the love of God toward us (How? Im crea- 
tion? In providence? No; but)—because God sent his only-begotten 
Son into the world, that we might live through him. Herein is love— 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins. 

And so, brethren, when a sinner comes to us, asking how he shall find 
God and learn to love him, let us take him—not to the grandeur of na- 
ture, not to the sublime revelations of the Bible—but to the cross of our 
Saviour. Let us point him to the bleeding hands, and feet, and side; 
let us bid him listen to the Saviour’s groans of unutterable agony : let us 
tell him that all this is but part of the great manifestation of God’s love 
to him; and when he has learned to appropriate this love to himself, 
then, and not sooner, may we look for the hour of his deliverance from 
sin, and submission to the power of divine love—may we hear him cry, 


* Canst thou, O Lord, forgive so soon 
A soul that sinned so long? 
Canst thou submit thyself to one 
Who loads thee still with wrong ?” 


II. But, after all, brethren, we have only accounted for the origin 
of the emotion of love to God. We have traced it, strietly and solely, 
to the cross of Jesus. But the Bible teaches, and all experience con- 
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firms it, that every part of God’s word and works, enlarges and strength- 
ens this love, when once it is established. Nay, the soul has now a key 
to unlock many mysteries of the word of God, which, before, it could 
only wrest to its own destruction; and what yet remains enigmatical, it 
takes upon trust, humbly and lovingly leaning on Christ, even when he 
says: What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know hereafter. 

So, too, with nature. Fortheeye that can see it, God’s handwriting is 
everywhere, and the redeemed soul has the clew to many a hieroglyphie 
which is to others utterly undecipherable. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that the only true lover of nature is he that loves God in Christ. 
It is as with one standing in one of those caves of unknown beauty, of 
which travelers tell us. While it is dark, nothing can be seen but the 
abyss, or, at most, a faint glimmer of ill-defined forms. But flash into it 
the light of a single torch, and myriad splendors crowd upon the gaze of 
the beholder; he sees long-drawn colonnades, sparkling with gems, 
chambers of beauty and glory open on every hand, flashing back thé 
light, a thousandfold increased, and in countless varied hues. So, the 
sense of God’s love in the heart gives an eye for nature, and supplies the 
torch to illuminate its recesses of beauty. For the ear that can hear 
them, ten thousand voices speak, and all in harmony, the name of Gop! 
The sun, rolling in his majesty, 


“ And with his tread, of thunder force, 
Fulfilling his appointed course,” 


is but a faint and feeble image of the great central Light of the universe. 
The spheres of heaven, in the perpetual harmony of their unsleeping mo- 
tion, swell the praise of Gop! The earth, radiant with beauty, and 
smiling in joy, proclaims its Maker’s love. The ocean is but 


“The mirror where the Almighty 
Glasses himself in tempests ;” 


and as it murmurs on the shore, or foams with its broad billows o’er the 
deep, declares its God; and even the tempests, that in their “rising: 
wrath sweep sea and sky,” still utter the name of him who rides upon 
the whirlwind and directs the storm. Ina word, the whole universe is 
but a temple, with God for its deity, and the redeemed man for its wor- 
shiper. 

And so, too, with the order of divine providence in the world: its 
mysteries remain, but not out of harmony ; the great melody of Christ’s 
atonement pervades them all; and all the variations, rapid and wondrous 


as they are, still preserve the master-tone which gives unity and clear- 
. ness to the whole, 


ET, So, then, brethren, this refined and exalted love takes possession 
of our being, and such are some of the means of its culture and develop- 
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ment. But its best and surest culture, after all, is to be found in that 
practice to which the beloved apostle exhorts, in immediate connection 
with our text: Zf God so lovedus, we ought also to love one another. 
And again, he applies most directly, and, for him, in somewhat stern 
language, the test and proof of all men’s love to God: If a man say, “I 
love God,” and hateth his brother, he is a liar ; for he that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen? It is thus the design of Christianity to make of the human race 
one universal brotherhood; and the solvent that is to fuse all walls of 
partition, the fire that is to melt all weapons of oppression, is the love of 
God. For, this commandment have we from him, that he who loveth 
God, love his brother also. Loving thus, we shall fulfill all righteous- 
ness. The whole law of God is summed up in this, by Christ himself: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets (Matt., 
xxii. 37). That is to say, if we love God, we shall do all things else 
enjoined in God's iaw—shall fulfill all things else laid down by God’s © 
prophets. All good deeds will spring from this root, as the plant from — 
the seed. There is one word, and but one, in which all the law is con- 
tained ; and that word is Jove (Gal., v. 14). 

2. Let us cherish, brethren, as the root and ground of our religious 
life, the great fact of God’s love, to us in Christ Jesus. There is danger 
of our passing away from this simple scriptural belief, in a day when so 
many are wise above what is written—in a day when mysticism, in some 
quarters, passes current for philosophy, and philosophy takes precedence 
of religion. For young and undisciplined minds, the danger is great. 
But no danger is great, after all, so long as the heart keeps its love; se 
long as we keep ourselves near to the cross of Christ. Let us cherish 
then, the spirit of our text, and if asked the reason for the faith that is 
within us, answer, “ We love him because he first loved us.” And this 
answer will harmonize with all voices of the redeemed on earth and in 
heaven. Ask that young soul just born into the kingdom, and all quiv- 
ering with the joy of its new experience—its answer will be, as it turns 
to the blessed cross its new-created eye of faith—Z love him because he 
first loved me. 

Ask that gray-haired Christian, who for years and years, has lived in 
Christ and loved his God, and whose affections flow on now in an unbro- 
ken stream, never wandering or deviating, to the bosom of his Father ; 
and now, like Jacob, he stands leaning upon the top of his staff, and 
looking to behold the final salvation of God. Ask him, and still the an- 
swer will be, Z love him because he first loved me. 

Stand by that joyous and triumphant death-bed, and seek the source 
of its joy and its triumph. You will find it in the last whisper that falls 
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from the trembling lips, ere they are closed forever: He loved me and 
gave himself for me. 

And so, beloved, it shall be in heaven. Ages hence, around the throne 
of God, if, in his mercy, we are permitted to enter that beatific presence, 
our ears shall hear, and our voices shall join in that ascription of grateful 
praise that goes up before God and the Lamb forever—that hymn that 
rises from the midst of the elders, who fall down before the Lamb that 
was slain, having every one of them harps and golden vials full of odors, 
which are the prayers of saints—that grateful hymn which goes up forever 
from amid the many angels round about the throne, and from that vast 
multitude whose number is ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands—all saying, with a loud voice, “ Worthy the Lamb 
that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honor, and glory, and blessing.” ‘And every creature which is in 
heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the 
sea, all that are in them,” shall be heard saying, “ Blessing, and honor, 
and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth uron the throne, and unto 
the Lamb forever.” 


DISCOURSE XXII. 


MARK HOPKINS, D.D. 


PRESIDENT HOPKINS was born at Stockbridge, Mass., February 4th, 1802, so that 
he is now fifty-five years of age. His father was a farmer, and gave to his son the 
advantages of a sound early education, such as our New England schools so ad- 
mirably afford. When about twenty-four years old, he was brought, by divine 
grace, to a knowledge of the Saviour, and admitted to the fellowship of the Con- 
gregational church in his native town. He graduated at Williamstown in 1824, 
and gave himself to the study and practice of medicine, pursuing his profession for 
a time in New York city. In 1826 he was appointed as tutor in Williams’ College, _ 
and in 1830 elected to fill the chair of Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric. He came 
to the Presidency of the same institution in 1836, which office he has since filled 
with eminent success. He is also pastor of the College church. 

Dr. Hopkins has published a work on the Evidences of Christianity; another 
called Lowell Lectures, a large volume of miscellanies, and a number of separate 
sermons. He has long been considered one of the closest thinkers and strongest 
writers in the country. His mind is eminently keen and analytical, and readily 
grasps and resolves into their proper elements things the most subtle and intricate. 
The peculiarities of his style, as a preacher, are seen in his miscellaneous sermons. 
In his pulpit productions there is a rare combination of conciseness and pungency, 
of sprightliness, clearness, sharpness, and strength—in a word, of the soundly 
logical and instructive, with the rhetorical and ornate. 

The discourse, which is found below, was preached in August, 1850, before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, during its session at Albany, 
and printed by request of that body. It is of a high order, and will extend the 
reputation of the author as a philosophical thinker, a polished writer, and an elo- 
quent preacher. It is besides eminently timely in these days, when science and 
« science, falsely so called,” seem eager to assert their claims, as opposed to those of 
revelation. We do not remember to have seen some of its positions stated else- 
where; nor a more effectual storming of the two great points where science di- 
verges into infidelity. Its discriminations, also, respecting the sphere of faith as 
greater than that of science, and distinct from it, are not less opportune than just. 
We are desired to say for the author, in this connection, that the occasion of the 
discourse suggested a consideration of the relations and bearings of mathematical 
and physical science; and it will be seen that what is said refers specifically and 
almost exclusively to them. It was not intended to deny that there may be a 
science of mind so far as there are in that fixed attributes, necessary relations, 
and uniform facts certainly deducible. 
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THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


“ Avoiding profane and vain babblings and oppositions of science falsely so called; 
which, some professing, have erred concerning the faith.”—1 Tım., vi. 20, 21. 


Tue genera and species of science are permanent. The genus Apis, 
and the species mellifera, are the same to-day as when they were de- 
scribed by Virgil eighteen hundred years ago. So, too, there are per- 
manent manifestations of human character. We learn from the text 
that the genus babbler existed eighteen hundred years ago as it does 
now, and that then, as now, it was divided into two species. First, 
there was the simply vain, or empty babbler. Without depth, frivolous, 
conceited, with no apprehension of the grand and solemn aspects of this 
universe, with no comprehension of its great problems and interests, he 
is always and everywhere an annoyance and a hinderance. The second 
species of babbler is the profane. In this species conceit is intensified, 
and there are added to the characteristics of the other, recklessness and 
malignity. Both were opposed to Christianity, and, then, as now, 
closely associated with these, often identical, were some who professed 
science of some kind, and opposed Christianity on that ground. They 
so professed it as to err from the faith. Of this genus some are earnest 
inquirers, and some mere babblers. Certainly there have never been 
more perfect specimens of babbling, whether of the simply vain, or of 
the profane, than have been put forth in the name of science. Before 
the circulation of the blood was known, what perfect babble were the 
theories of animal spirits pervading the arteries? How much scientific 
babble was there, both vain and profane, about the zodiac Dendera ? 
Of what a retreating ocean of it are we now hearing the last ripples 
respecting the “ vestiges of creation” and the Acarus Crossi ? 

But the doctrine implied in the text is, that whenever any thing 
claiming to be science is in opposition to Christianity, it is science falsely 
so called; and hence, that between true Christianity and true science 
there is perfect harmony. It is also implied in this passage, that there 
is a sphere of faith distinct from that of science. These are the points 
to be illustrated ; and, to this end, let us inquire, 

1st, What science is. 

2d, Whether all science is related to religion. 

3d, What science is thus related, and how; and 

4th, Consider the sphere of faith as distinct from that of science, but 
not opposed to it. 

First, then, what is science? This is a species under the genus knowl- 
edge. All knowledge is not science ; nor is the most important part of 
it. Those primitive intuitions which underlie all other knowledge, 
which are the same in all, and give unity to the race, are not science, 
A knowledge of isolated facts by the senses, knowledge from testimony, 
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the common knowledge by which life is regulated, is not science. If it 
were, scientific men would not be distinguished from others. The term 
is used somewhat loosely, but we shall not depart from the general 
usage if we say that science is certain knowledge organized into a sys- 
tem. Ifthe knowledge be conjectural, or doubtful, it is not science; if 
it be of single facts or principles unlinked into a system, it is not science ; 
but wherever there is certain knowledge combined into a system, we 
call it science. This, however, will include fields of great diversity, as 
the grounds of certainty, and the associating tie, or bond of unity, differ 
in different sciences. 

In mathematical science, certainty, such as it is, grows out of pure 
conceptions of the mind, and of relations among them which no will 
established, and which no will can change. With the equality of the 
three angles of a triangle to two right angles even the will of the 
Omnipotent has nothing todo. The same is true of all hypothetical 
sciences—of logic as it is sometimes understood—as it must be under- 
stood to be an exact science. Assuming certain premises, the conclu- 
sion, as contained in them, must follow irrespective of any will. Here, 
neither the certainty, nor the science, has any thing to do with any fact ; 
but they come from the necessary relations of thought. 

But the certainty of physical science depends wholly on the uniform- 
ities of nature, as, indeed, does the science itself; and these may be the 
result of will, and so contingent. They doubtless are. These uniform- 
ities are either of construction and arrangement among things that 
co-exist ; or of succession among those that follow each other; and only 
as there is uniformity or resemblance can there be physical science. 

And not only do sciences differ in the ground of their certainty, but 
also in the tie that binds their parts together. 

Some sciences, as mineralogy, are simply those of arrangement ac- 
cording to resemblances, without collocation. Others, as anatomy, are 
merely a knowledge of uniform arrangement, depending doubtless on a 
law, though that is unknown. Others, again, as astronomy, find unity 
and certainty in what is called a law, or a force acting according to a 
fixed rule. The conception of a force acting directly as the quantity of 
matter, and inversely as the square of the distance, belongs to the mind 
alone; but when we find from observation that it is realized in nature, 
and that every movement of every body in the system is regulated by 
it, we reach what is properly called a law. By physical law is most 
generally meant the uniformity itself; but here we have not merely 
that, but the rule by which that uniformity is produced. When we 
reach this, if the law be strictly universal, the science is no longer in- 
ductive. It becomes deductive. It gives us the power of prediction 
and of calculation, not only with respect to observed bodies, but also 
respecting those not yet observed, and concerning these we may reason, 
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and, as Le Verrier did, draw certain conclusions. This is the highest 
form of physical science. 

We speak here of law; but what we know of physical science is 
simply uniformities, not causes. Science knows nothing, it can know 
nothing of law as the cause of any uniformity, but only as the rule by 
which the cause acts. When it understands itself, it claims to know 
only this. Our conception of the law is purely subjective. No man can 
show that any thing corresponding to it is necessary, or that other laws 
may not obtain in other portions of immensity. 

Resemblances, uniformities, and the rule by which these last are pro- 
duced, implying the power of classification and predietion—these are 
the whole of physical science, 

We next inquire whether all science has relation to religion. 

And here I observe that mathematics has, in itself, no such relation, 
nor has any hypothetical science, Pure mathematics is concerned with 
nothing that can not be demonstrated. But nothing can be demonstrated 
that depends, or can by any possibility depend, upon will—no Jact can 
be demonstrated—and as the operation and power of will are excluded 
from the science, it can have no necessary reference to any personal 
being, beyond the mathematician himself How can a science that has 
no dependence on will, or power, and that has nothing to do with facts, 
have any relation to religion, which is wholly practical, and deals only 
with persons and with facts ? 

It is true, as was said by Plato, that God geometrizes. He has made 
every thing by weight and measure, has “ weighed the mountains in 
scales and the hills in a balance.” It is true that the forces of nature, and 
the figures of her crystals, and the forms of her orbits correspond with 
the definitions and the calculations of mathematics, If they did not 
there could be no science concerning them. But it is one thing to 
demonstrate a proposition respecting an ellipse as a hypothetical figure, 
and quite another to ascertain the fact that the earth moves in an ellipse, 
and so moves in it as to be brought round to the same star, year by year 
at the same time, without the variation of a fraction of a second. The 
first is pure mathematics, and has no relation to religion ; the second is 
a fact, and is a bright and wondrous illustration of the wisdom and the 
power of God. 

So it should appear to all; but, strange to say, it is the very perfection 
of this coincidence between demonstration and fact that has blinded the 
eyes of some to the moral force of the facts, and has made mathematics 
the occasion of infidelity. So was it with La Place—so with other mere 
mathematicians. But how ? How has it been that adepts in the grandest 
of all sciences—in the knowledge of those heavens which “ declare the 
glory of God,” have been atheistic? It is thus: the mathematician can 
tell by figures the position of the heavenly bodies a hundred years ago, 
as he doubts not, a hundred years hence. Even the perturbations and 
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irregularities of the system he finds to be but as a vast pendulum swinging 
in an arc that can be measured by his formulas. But the relations of the 
figures by which these results are obtained are necessary ; and what more 
natural than to transfer this necessity over to the facts so wonderfully 
corresponding with the demonstration, thus exeluding God, and all will, 
and bringing all things under the sway of a necessity that is absolute ? 
It is this transference, perhaps often unconscious, of the necessity of the 
mathematical relations over to the physical facts coincident with them, 
that has utterly vitiated the logie of such men as La Place. Could La 
Place demonstrate that there would be an eclipse at a given moment ? 
Can you, my mathematical friend, demonstrate that there will be one at 
a given moment next year? No. The opposite of a demonstration is an 
absurdity, and it certainly is not absurd to suppose that an eclipse will 
not take place. You can demonstrate it i—if the laws of nature should 
not be arrested, and if, under them, no new body should come in; but 
- demonstration knows of no possible 4f intervening between its data and 
its conclusions. The laws of nature may be arrested ; it would not be 
absurd. Even under them there may come in a new comet of six thou- 
sand years, with a tail as long as its circuit, and leave your demonstra- 
tion merely idle figures on paper. 

But the forces of nature may depend upon will. Working, as they all 
do, regularly, and for beneficial ends, it would seem most natural to think 
they do. But if we admit this, then the very coincidence between de- 
monstration and fact, thus used as a premiss to exclude God, may be the 
very highest evidence, nay, the only possible evidence, of the infinite en- 
ergy of a will perfectly regulated. The duration of the system is necessary 
to show that there is no weariness in the energy ; its vastness and inconceiv- 
able velocities are necessary to show that that energy has no limit; and 
the mathematical precision is necessary to show that it is perfectly regu- 
lated. Could God, in any other way, have given such an example of 
punctuality and order ? or have so combined the ideas of infinite energy 
and of perfect control ? R 

Thus, while pure mathematics has no direct relation to religion, the 
relation to it of nature appearing under mathematical forms is most inti- 
mate. Only thus could some of the divine attributes find their highest 
expression. Within its own sphere this science is worthy of all regard, 
but inferences from it which are not mathematical, but which men seek 
to clothe with the same certainty, to dignify with the name of science, 
and professing which they err from the faith, we are at liberty to desig- 
nate as “science falsely so called.” If it can be shown at all, certainly 
mathematics can not show that the highest lesson taught by nature un- 
der mathematical forms is not that she is the exponent of a will perfectly 
regulated, and yet free. Thus seen, she becomes the most perfect possi- 
ble type and herald of a moral government in which “judgment shall 
be laid to the line, and righteousness to the plummet.” 
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We next inquire what sciences are related to religion, and how ? 

And here we say that all sciences of fact and law, of organization and 
succession, are related to religion, but they are so related only as there 
may be indicated through them intelligence and will. Intelligence and 
will are the elements which we must find in those materials which are 
the basis of science if we would bring it into relation to religion. 

But that intelligence must lie among the materials of science, as thought 
in a book, would seem to me self-evident if it had not so often been over- 
looked or denied. Is it possible, let me ask, to study and understand 
any thing which does not contain thought, and so is its product? Can 
we thus study a book or an orrery? If not, how can we study and un- 
derstand that which the orrery represents? Can intelligence commune 
except with intelligence manifesting itself either directly, or through 
signs that may be called a language ? Can there be an objective law that 
does not correspond to a subjective idea, and that did not originate in it ? 
It is the dignity of science that in it we reach and share the thoughts of 
God. We may receive them as from a letter unauthenticated, and so have 
no conscious communion with him ; but we can not understand them and 
have a science, a knowing, unless they are thoughts, and so, proofs of an 
intelligent being who thus expresses them. Thus does it seem to me, 
that the very existence, the possibility even, of that science through 
which men are sometimes led te deny God as intelligent, constantly 
gives the lie to that denial—that the denial by science of intelligence 
manifested through those things which it studies, is suicidal. 

But while there is this proof through science of intelligence in God, 
do not those uniformities in nature, without which science could not be, 
preclude the idea of free will? It is, as has been said, the knowledge of 
uniformities in succession and in arrangement that is science ; and as seience 
knows nature only as uniform, whether through law or otherwise, the 
question is, whether her inference would not be to a uniform cause, pos- 
sessing possibly a degree of intelligence, but devoid of a proper person- 
ality and will. This 7s the inference which the mere naturalist has drawn. 
He has passed from the uniformity of his data to the uniformity of their 
cause, precisely as the mathematician has passed from the necessity of his 
data to the necessity of their cause. The premises are different, but the 
result is essentially the same. Now, if, as Comte and his followers sim- 
ply assume, there is properly no such thing as will, if it be only our 
ignorance that prevents the reduction of all things to calculable uniform- 
ities, and so to what they call positive science, then the inference would 
be legitimate. But against this we say that both primitive belief and fair 
deduction are conclusive. To this I ask your attention. 

We say, then, that the uniformities of nature are not only no proof of 
the want of personality and will in their author, but that they prove it. 

And we say that they do this, first, by certain uniform exceptions to 
the uniformities, Of this we take a case under caloric. It is a uniform 
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fact in the science of that, that it expands all bodies, and of course that 
its abstraction contracts them. But to this last there is put in the uni- 
form exception of water when it has reached the freezing point, because 
our oceans and lakes would otherwise become solidified. Now we say 
that the putting in of a uniform exception like this, for an obvious end, 
shows that the uniformity itself was the result of choice. 

We say, secondly, that the uniformities of nature prove the presence 
of personality, will, and choice, from their congruity with the constitu- 
tion of the mind, and their adaptation to its education and wants. Our 
mental constitution and the instincts of all animals are pre-conformed to 
these uniformities, so that we naturally expect them. For a logical be- 
lief in the uniformity of the processes of nature, a wide induction would 
be required, but we find this so impressed on the mind of the infant, 
that its very constitution is adapted to the state into which it is to come, 
as that of the eye is to the light to which & is to come. There is in us 
all a natural expectation of the constancy of nature. But thus viewed 
this expectation is of the nature of a promise; and a promise can be 
made only by a personal being; and that constancy of nature, of which 
research only deepens the conviction, is simply the fulfillment of the 
promise. Who doubts the personality of a man because he is punctual 
to a moment, and exact in the fulfillment of his promises? And so 
every instance of that constancy in the processes of nature upon which 
science is based, instead of being an evidence of a want of personality 
in God, is but the utterance of nature responding to that of revelation, 
and saying, “He is faithful that promised.” If we admit that simple 
uniformity may originate in an instinctive force, yet how could a con- 
gruity between the constitution of mind and of matter have sprung from 
any thing but the choice of an all-comprehensive and a divine wisdom ? 

But not only is the constancy of nature congruous to the constitution 
of mind, and an evidence of the faithfulness of God, it might well have 
been chosen with reference to the education and wants,of mind. Who 
does not see that this constancy and the consequent certainty is an essen- 
tial element—perhaps not more so than uncertainty—but still an essen- 
tial element in the education of mind and its acquisition of practical 
power? Who does not see that a want of constancy in structure and 
arrangement would have necessitated the study of each individual object, 
and so life had been consumed before we had learned how tolive? Who 
does not see that a want of constancy in succession would have rendered 
experience nugatory, and rational calculations and plans for the future 
impossible ? Is, then, a feature in the constitution of nature so adapted 
to the education and wants of mind that we can not see how a wise 
being should have failed to choose it to be set down as evidence of a 
want of choice? 

But, once more, that the uniformities of nature indicate no want of 
personality and will in their author is evident, because science itself 
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shows that science has not always been possible, and that when it has, 
its uniformities have not been permanent, but have changed and been 
progressive through different epochs. Science carries us back to a be- 
ginning. We thank geology for that. She says, “ In the beginning,” not 
jess emphatically than does revelation. To the miracle of that begin- 
ning she goes back and lays her hand upon her mouth. She says, “It is 
too wonderful for me, it is high, I can not attain unto it.” She has 
reached the limit of her element, the point where her conditions cease. 
Science also shows that after this beginning, there have been periods 
when science was impossible; that when it has been, it was not the same 
as now, and that it may not always be. What science could there have 
been in those geological epochs, those formative periods, when the elec- 
trical agencies were unbalanced, and the fire-storms were abroad, and 
the waters were playing hide and seek over the tops of these hills and 
along these valleys, and when the demon of the earthquake had his back 
under our mountains lifting them up? What science would there be 
now if the crust of the earth should again be riven, and the broad Pa- 
cific should be let down upon that ocean of fire of which geologists tell 
us? In utter chaos science is impossible. How different too must sci- 
ence have been in her forms and orders of succession when the earth 
was covered with a species of vegetation now extinct and consolidated 
into coal, and when the Iguanodon and Megalosaurus, and huge Saurians 
were the “monarchs of all they surveyed ?” And not only does science 
say that there was a time when the present species were not, but also, 
that when they came, they came, not by development, but that the mag- 
nates walked in the van. She has no whisper to favor the theory of the 
confusion of species—of the transition of a sea-plant into a land-plant— 
of a mite into a mammoth, ora man. She sweeps away all notion of 
any permanent chain of being. She says that species have not been per- 
manent, that in the march of creative energy they "have been constantly 
dropped and never repeated, that the progress has been always upward, 
that science is no fixed thing, no perpetual circle; but that with new 
epochs, new constructions and new uniformities have been added, and 
that every new movement not only connects itself with what preceded, 
but looks forward to some higher system for which it prepares, and which 
it dimly foreshadows. So has it been in the long past—so is it now. In 
the present system, mental and physical, there are symptoms of unrest. 
He knows little who does not know that the elements are sleeping be- 
neath and around him which may, as in a moment, bring it to an end; 
and the voice of geology, from the past, no less than that of revelation, 
is, that “ all these things are to be dissolved, and that we are to look for 
new heavens and a new earth.” 

For the conception and carrying foward of this progressive and ever 
brightening plan, reason demands the presence of a personal God. Here 
are no circling uniformities. Its step is onward and upward toward 
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some consummation worthy of Him. Of this mighty plan the uniform- 
ities of science are a part. Seen thus, not as the merely scientific man 
sees them, from within, where only uniformities can be seen, but from 
without and from above; seen in their place, as permanent only for a 
time, as changing with the epoch, and flexible to the wants of mind, 
these very uniformities proclaim with trumpet tongue the presence of 
intelligence and of will. 

Thus does the babble of necessity, and of independent laws, and un- 
conscious agencies, and pantheistic instincts die away, and science takes 
its placewith its censer in its hand, and worships before the throne of 
the Almighty. 

This point I dwell upon, because science has been infidel to such an 
extent. It ought not to be. It can be only through a false logic, tak- 
ing its departure, as I have endeavored to show, from the certainties of 
mathematics, and the uniformities of physical science. Let science keep 
its own place. In its own right it can not go beyond itself, and in that 
right it has strictly nothing to do but to arrange and label phenomena ; 
and to leave the inferences to be drawn from them respecting the great 
interests of man and the profounder problems of the universe to a higher 
wisdom. If the inference from the science to irreligion were a part of 
the science, we would respect it as such; but the moment a scientific 
man attempts to draw such inferences, for which, perhaps, the very pur- 
suit of his science may have specially disqualified him, he lays aside his 
own charaster, and puts himself on ground where others have a right at 
least quite as good as he; for, of the problems of religion and human 
destiny, science, as such, can know nothing. Those problems have noth- 
ing to do with any circular and recurring movement. As has been said, 
all knowledge is not scientific, or rather science is not all knowledge, nor 
can scientific knowledge in any case reach the essence of things. The 
inference from any particular science that there is, or is not, a God, is 
not a part of the science; and as to the mode of his existence, science 
has never “so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” She 
may reach general truths and laws, but of the ground out of which her 
phenomena spring she is utterly ignorant. Her sphere, if not narrow, 
is limited. Even in Astronomy, where she has been called “ star-eyed,” 
she knows only recurring movements, but is mole-eyed with reference to 
that great movement which is sweeping us all—sun and stars together 
__we know not whither. She knows nothing of phenomena except as 
they recur; nothing of love, and worship, and of a comprehensive wis- 
dom, though she may minister to them. These, the great leaders in 
science, its discoverers and pioneers, have retained. They have been in 
sympathy with God. They have known that man as man is greater 
than man as scientific. But men of the second rank have often culti- 
vated science at the expense of their humanity. It is not that they have 
been too scientific, but exclusively or falsely so. The stream has deep- 
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ened only by growing narrow. They have become incapable of reason- 
ing from data not involved in their particular science, and on subjects 
aside from their own specialty, mere babblers. 

In thus showing the relations of science and religion we have consid- 
ered only fundamental, and not particular revealed truths. This the 
time would not admit. With respect to these we neither fear nor shun 
science, We welcome it. We welcome all truth. The Bible stands on 
its own evidence, which we see and feel to be conclusive; and we have 
no fear that any thing that can be shown to be science can be brought 
into contradiction with any thing that can be shown to be in the Bible. 

We now pass to consider, as was proposed, in the fourth place, the 
sphere of faith as distinct from that of science, but not opposed to it. 
“ Which some professing,” says the text, “ have erred from the faith?”— 
that is, from the Christian doctrine that is received, not on the ground 
of the evidence of science, but of testimony, and by faith; thus imply- 
ing that faith is a ground of belief and of action distinct from science. 

And who does not believe this? Come with me, my scientific friend. 
Leave your retorts and dried specimens. Here is an infant. See it look 
up with confiding love into the eye of its mother. Is there science in 
that? No. There is confidence in a person, and that is faith. This 
can never become either science or its basis. Is this now a less natural, 
or necessary, or rational principle of belief and of action than that first 
faith of this same infant in the constancy of nature, which is the basis 
of science ; for in the last analysis even science will be found to rest upon 
faith of a certain kind? Are not, indeed, the functions of the first evi- 
dently higher and more vital than those of the last? Certainly they are 
as much higher and more vital, as the sphere of life, of society, of moral 
government, is higher than that of matter and mere physical laws. 
Faith is the essential bond between man and man. It is the bond of the 
family, of the state; on it every commercial and social interest depends. 
It unites every loving seraph to the throne of God; it unites the society 
of heaven, And is science to ignore this, and mock at it, while yet she is 
grinding in the prison-house of her own low uniformities? Nature might 
perish, and spiritual well-being remain, but if this confidence be lost, our 
highest good is inconceivable. 

Science knows necessary relations and uniformities, but can it ia. 
any thing of love, or worship, or ultimate ends? Is science life? The 
fact of life lies back of science. Is science freedom? The fact of free- 
dom is above science. Is it love? Love springs up by no rule of 
science. Is science wisdom? Wisdom uses science in the pursuit of 
ultimate ends, but of these science knows nothing. Is there science in 
a smile, a tear, a repartee? Can science make a home, or ever preside 
there? Science may cook the dinner; it always should; but “better 
is a dinner of herbs where love is,” though it be poorly cooked, “than a 
stalled ox,” scientifically cooked, “and hatred therewith.” But freedom, 
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love, wisdom, involve faith ; and give this to human beings—give them 
faith in each other and in God—and the ministrations of science are 
secondary. This is what is needed on earth, this will underlie the joys 
of heaven. 

This difference between persons and things, and between the princi- 
ples by which we are fitted to act with reference to each, has not been 
sufficiently signalized. Persons and things form distinct spheres, and 
when I trust property in the hands of a person simply on his word, the 
ground of my reliance is not the same as when I trust, or expect that 
the sun will rise to-morrow. One is an instinctive confidence in the con- 
stancy of nature confirmed by experience, and may underlie science ; the 
other implies an apprehension of freedom, responsibility, goodness, and 
a voluntary confidence in the person possessing these. This is faith, and 
can never be the basis of science. What is natural, fixed, recurrent, is 
the sphere of science ; what is personal and free is the sphere of faith. 

Now between these two spheres of persons and of things, of faith and 
of science, and the two kinds of movement in nature already referred to, 
there is a beautiful correspondence. As there are in astronomy circular 
and recurrent movements among the bodies of the system which science 
can calculate, and also an absolute movement in space of which science | 
can only say that it is, so is it everywhere in the works of God. Every- 
where these two movements are wonderfully mingled; everywhere 
science knows something of the one, and nothing of the other, which is 
yet the great movement. Of all that pertains to human life that is fixed 
and recurrent science may speak, but that flow of thought and feeling 
and moral life which is once for all, and turns not back, is not within its 
sphere. It knows not whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth. 

So that onward movement in the march of creation, of which I have 
spoken, how grand it is! how mysterious in its origin! How inserutable, 
how utterly beyond the scope of science are its issues! Only after the 
dethronement of chaos, and during the first epoch in which there were 
orderly arrangements and recurrent movements, was science possible. 
Then she might have pitched her tent, and polished her glasses, and 
built her laboratory, and have begun her observations and her records, 
She might have counted every scale on the placoids, and every spot on 
the lichens, and every ring on the graptolites, and have analyzed the fog 
from every standing pool; and so have gone on thousands of years, 
feeling all the time that her tent was a house with stable foundations, 
and her recurring movements an inheritance forever. “Do you sup- 
pose,” she might have said, “that this fixed order will.be broken up ?” 
“Do you not see that since the fathers fell asleep all things continue as 
they were ?” But that epoch came to its close. The placoids,. and 
lichens, and graptolites, and all the science connected with them, were 
whelmed beneath the surface, to be known no more except as they 
might leave their record there. Then again, in the second period, sci- 
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ence might have gone the same round, and fallen into the same infidel- 
ity. And, indeed, from her own stand-point alone, how could she do 
otherwise? The circular movement can not speak of that which is to 
end it. And so it has been through the epochs. 

According to its own records, the coming up of the creation out of the 
past eternity has been as the march of an army that should move on by 
separate stages with recruits of new races and orders at the opening of 
each encampment. During those long days of God there was scope for 
science, and for a new one in each. In each, science could pitch the 
tent, and forage, and perfect the arrangement for the encampment ; but 
she could not tell when the tents were to be struck, or where the army 
would march next. And so the movement has been onward till our 
epoch has come, and we have been called in as recruits. And now again 
science is busy with her fixed arrangements and recurring movements ; 
but knows just as little as before of the rectilinear movement—of the 
direction and termination of this mighty march. It is within this move- 
ment, and not in the sphere of science that our great interest lies. Be- 
longing to arrangements and movements in this world, science can do 
much for us in this world, but she can not regenerate the world, she can 
not secure the interests which lie only in the rectilinear line of move- 
ment, and which are “the one thing needful.” Of that movement we 
can know nothing except through faith. Through that we may know. 
We believe there is one who has marshaled the hosts of this moving 
army, and who has the ordering of them, and that he has told us so 
much of this onward movement as we need to know; and here it is that 
we find that sphere of faith which we say is distinct from science, but 
not opposed to it. 

Into this sphere, if you have not done so, we invite you, my honored 
friends, to enter. We say it is the higher sphere, and we invite you to 
come up into it. You admit and illustrate a unity in all fixed arrange- 
ments; why not admit and study a grander one in consecutive move- 
ments? You know one thing, we ask you not to be ignorant of 
another, without which all other knowledge will, in the end, seem folly. 
We ask you to join to the attainments of science the humility of the 
Christian, his benevolence and high aims. We ask you not only to learn 
the teachings of nature, but also to learn of him who has said, “ Come 
unto me;” who is “meek and lowly of heart.” Thus, and thus only, 
shall you “ find rest unto your souls.” Here is rest; here we bring you 
to knowledge that is permanent. The recurring movements of science 
shall cease. The heavens and the earth “ shall wax old as a garment, as 
a vesture shall God fold them up, and they shall be changed,” but his 
moral government shall endure, and in the onward march of that, what 
scenes of awe and terror, what bright scenes of joy and wonder may 
arise, no tongue can tell. 

Of this onward movement we know but in part, but what we do know 
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not only meets the wants of our moral nature, but also corresponds with 
the teachings of physical science. The termination of this present epoch, 
foretold by Peter and Paul, who knew nothing of geology or chemistry, 
is preeisely such as geology shows has taken place heretofore, as chem- 
istry shows may readily take place again. And then the simplieity, and 
worthiness, and moral grandeur, of the epoch foretold as lying beyond, 
fully correspond, and more than correspond, with the magnificence of past 
movements, as revealed by geology, and with the terrific termination of 
the present scenes which the Scriptures reveal. 

In these coming scenes, not only, as heretofore, will the fountains of 
the great deep be broken up, and the surgings of the internal ocean of 
fire rend the earth, and matter be unchained from its present affinities, 
and the electrical agencies flash and thunder from pole to pole; but 
above the crash and roar of the’ earthquake, louder than the thunder, 
shall be heard the “voice of the archangel and the trump of God, and 
the dead shall arise.” “Then shall the Son of man come in his glory, and 
all his holy angels with him, and he shall sit on the throne of his glory. 
And before him shall be gathered all nations; and he shall separate them 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats.” 
“Then shall the wicked go away into everlasting punishment, but the | 
righteous into life eternal” Then, according to his promise, do we “look 
for new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 


DISCOURSE XXII. 


GEORGE W. BETHUNE, D.D. 


Tes distinguished author and divine was born in New York, March 18, 1805. 
He was the only son of Mr. Divie Bethune, a native of Ross-shire, Scotland, who 
was eminent as a merchant, and for his intelligent, active piety, exerting his influ- 
ence at the starting of almost every large charitable religious society. He printed, 
or had printed, the first religious tract, long before the Tract printing-house; im- 
ported Bibles for distribution, long before the Bible Society; was a foreign director _ 
of the London Missionary Society, long before any missionary society existed here; 
was one of the founders of the American Colonization Society; and among the very 
earliest movers in the cause of seamen, long before the Seamen’s Friend Society. 

His mother, Mrs. Joanna Bethune, is still living, in her eighty-ninth year. Her 
mother was the:celebrated Mrs. Isabella Graham. Mrs. Joanna Bethune was 
very active in founding the Widows’ Society and the Orphan Asylum, in New 
York, introducing the Sunday-school system, after Raikes’s plan, into this country; 
originating the first society for helping poor women, through their own industry, 
and the Society for the Promotion of Industry. She also introduced the infant- 
school system here. 

Dr. Bethune was converted in early life, and united with the Presbyterian church, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, under the pastoral care of his brother-in-law, Rev. Dr. Duf- 
field, having been led to trust in Christ during a remarkable revival the same year, 
1822, at Dickinson College. 

He studied three years in Columbia College, New York, and spent the last year 
and that of his graduation at Dickinson College, Carlisle. His theological education 
was received at Princeton Theological Seminary, of which his father was one 
of the founders. 

He was ordained by the Second Presbytery of New York, 1827, and first settled 
over the Reformed Dutch church, Rhinebeck, Dutchess county, New York. His 
second charge was assumed in 1830: that of the Reformed Dutch Church at Utica, 
which he gathered and built up. This he resigned in 1834, to go to the First Re- 
formed Dutch church, Philadelphia, of which he held the pastorate until 1836. He 
was settled, in 1837, over the Third Reformed Dutch church, Philadelphia, which was 
built for him, and the congregation of which he gathered; and in 1849, desiring to be 
near his aged mother, he became the stated supply of the Central Reformed Dutch 
church of Brooklyn. In 1851, he was settled over the Reformed Dutch church on the 
Heights, Brooklyn, which had been built for him, and the congregation of which he 


gathered, Of this church, now numbering over 300 communicants, he still has 
the pastoral charge. ‘ 
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Dr. Bethune was offered, by President Polk, the professorship of Moral Philoso- 

phy and Chaplaincy at the Military Academy, West Point, which he declined. He 
was also elected Chancellor of the New York University, 1850, which he in like 
manner declined. 
. He was, in 1840, President of the General Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
and is now a member of the American Philosophical Society, and of many histor- 
ical and other literary societies, besides being largely identified with the great 
benevolent institutions of the day. 

He is widely known as the author of many valuable publications, ‚such as sermons 
before the Foreign Evangelical Society, the American Sunday-school Union, and 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, at Newark, 1856, with 
numerous others on different public and special occasions, including some eighteen 
or twenty orations before various literary societies. His more permanent and 
useful works are, “The Fruit of the Spirit;” “Early Lost, Early Saved;” “The 
History of a Penitent;” “Lays of Love and Faith;” a volume of sermons; and 
“ Orations and Occasional Discourses,” published in 1851. Several of these works 
are very able; but the Doctor calls the “ Frurr or THE SPIRIT,” his “pet” book. It 
is a most edifying volume. He has also edited several works. 

Dr. Bethune has one of the largest private libraries in the country (over 5,000 
volumes), and he works it with a will. It is especially rich in ancient and English 
literature and belles-letires, of which he is particularly fond. He is an ardent ad- 
mirer of the beautiful in nature and art, and has composed some gems of poetry. 
He is one of the most fervid yet chaste orators in the American pulpit, and his 
written style is eloquent, and marked frequently by remarkable verbal felicities. 

His sermons are characterized by the prominence which he everywhere gives 
to the doctrines of the cross. The last words of his dying father have not been 
forgotten: “Preach the gospel! Tell dying sinners of the Saviour: all the rest 
is but folly! His discourses are also carefully prepared, and often highly elabo- 
rated. In style and movement they are easy, graceful, simple, yet adorned, but 
not with dazzling ornaments. He is a master of rhetoric, and applies his acquisi- 
tions in this department with great advantage. His soul is in his preaching, and 
not unfrequently shows itself in great vigor of gesture and action of body. Few 
men, if any, in the country, have a wider reputation as a platform speaker, lecturer, 
and pulpit orator. He has hundreds of applications in a year to lecture before 
Lyceums, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Literary Societies, and the like, 
most of which, of course, must be declined. He is seldom absent from his pulpit, 
loves his people, and is beloved as an affectionate pastor. 

Of the many admirable sermons of Dr. Bethune which have come under our 
notice, no one is more worthy of his reputation, than that which is here introduced. 
The opening is happy, the divisions natural, the peroration apt and impressive, and 
the language and course of thought throughout highly eloquent and entertaining, 
A passage is not often met with, which is more truly sublime, than that toward the 
close, in which the words occur, “ Hark! the trumpet! the earth groans and rocks 
herself, as if in travail! They rise, the sheeted dead; but how lustrously white are 
their garments! how dazzling their beautiful holiness,” etc. : 
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VICTORY OVER DEATH AND THE GRAVE. 


“Q Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, where is thy victory? The sting of death is 
sin; and the strength of sin is the law; but thanks be to God, which giveth us the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ.”—1 Cor., xv. 55-57. 


Tux sublimity of the text overpowers us. It is the exultation of an 
inspired apostle. How shall we, weak and imperfect Christians, dare to 
take words of such fearless joy upon our sinful lips ? 

My brethren, the apostle, inspired of God, speaks also as a sinner 
saved by grace. The truth which gives him all his courage, he preaches 
for our confidence. His conguering Champion, in the fight with death 
and the grave, “ was delivered for our offenses, and was raised again for 
our justification.” He exults as a Christian in God the Saviour, and he 
invites all who receive the gospel to join in his triumphant faith, when 
he exclaims, 

“Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ !” 

It is, therefore, our privilege and our duty to make the words of the 
text our own. God strengthen us, by their holy teachings, to rejoice in 
the victory, and to utter the thanksgiving with our whole hearts! 

The apostle has demonstrated the glorious resurrection of the just in 
Christ, by an elaborate argument, and states his conclusion as the fulfill- 
ment of Isaiah's prophecy (xxv. 5), that the Lord “ will swallow up 
death in victory, and will wipe away tears from off all faces.” “So,” 
says he (54), “ when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and 
this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
this saying that is written: “Death is swallowed up in victory,” His 
pious soul, with that faith “which is the substance of things hoped for,” 
anticipates the full triumph, now made certain by the resurrection and 
ascension to glory of Christ the Saviour, the Life and Forerunner of his 

“church. He remembers the promise of God by the prophet Hosea 
(xiii. 14): “I will ransom them from the power of the grave; I will re- 
deem them from death: O death, I will be thy plagues; O grave, I will 
be thy destruction ;” and in a burst of eloguent exultation, he defies his 
former enemies: “O death, where is thy sting! O grave, where is thy 
victory !” Thou hadst a sting, O death! “The sting of death is sin ;” 
and that sting was deadly. “The strength of sin is the law;” but now 
is thy sting plucked out, and all its venom turned into life. “Thanks be 
to God, which giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ !” 

The natural division of the text, and that which we shall follow, is: 
'The Challenge and the Thanksgiving: I. THE CHALLENGE: “ O Death, 
where is thy sting! O Grave, where is thy victory!” II. THE THANKs- 
GIVING: “ Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ !” 
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Under the first head we shall consider the sting of death and the vic- 
tory of the grave; under the second, the Christian’s victory over them; 
which will include an explanation of the intermediate verse: “ The sting 
of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law.” 


I THE CHALLENGE: 

“ O Death, where is thy sting! O Grave, where is thy victory !” 

The apostle, following Hosea, and by a strong figure, challenges death 
and the grave separately, though, strictly, they are one. The victory 
of the grave is the consequence of the sting of death. It is a bold chal- 
lenge to demand of Death, Where is thy sting ? and of the Grave, Where 
is thy victory ? 

Where is the sting of death? Alas! andisitnothingtodie? Nothing 
to be made sure that we must die? Is it nothing to leave this fair earth, 
the light of the cheerful sun, our pleasant homes, our loving friends, and 
to be buried and become as dust beneath the sod, and under the shade 
of the gloomy cypresses? Is it nothing to close our senses forever upon 
all we have cherished, and sought, and hoped for, and prided ourselves 
in? Is it nothing to have the sad certainty before us at all times, in the 
midst of our best successes, that the hour is coming when the cold, nar- ” 
row, ignominious grave, shall hide us from them all? That our plans, 
contrive them and pursue them as we may, of ambition, gain, knowledge, 
service to those who are dear, zeal for our country and the welfare of 
mankind, must be broken off, and the brain which projected, the hand 
which wrought, and the heart which beat strong, become still as the 
clod, and the luxury of worms? Is it nothing that every step of hu- 
manity, the first tottering effort of the crowing child, the sportive spring 
of youth, the firm tread of adult vigor, and the halt of the old man, lean- 
ing upon his staff, is to the same vile end ? That every hour of sleep or 
activity, pleasure or sorrow, thoughtfulness or gayety, alike urges us 
irresistibly on? Is it nothing that the blood shall be chilled at its fount- 
ain, and the clammy sweat-drops start out upon the forehead, and the 
breath come slow, and in agony, and the life, clinging desperately, be 
torn away and cast forth by fierce convulsion ? 

Has death no sting, when we hold the beloved, who made life precious, 
and the world beautiful, by so frail, brief, melancholy a tenure? Has it 
no sting for the yearning bosom, from whose warm sanctuary the little 
one has been taken, never again to nestle sweetly there at waking morn, 
or for the noon-tide sleep, or in the drowsy evening? 

Has it no sting in that “lifelong pang a widowed spirit bears?” Has 
it no sting when the faces, which reflected our smiles, and beamed back 
upon us tenderness, and sympathy, and faith, are so changed that we 
must send them away and bury them out of our sight? Or when we 
follow the good man, the just, the generous, the friend of the sorrowful 
and the stranger and the poor, the wise teacher of truth, the advocate 
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of right, and the champion of the weak, to that bourne from which he 
will return to bless the world no more? No sting in death? Is there 
one among us such a miracle of uninterrupted happiness, so insensible to 
others grief, as not to have felt its keen and lingering sharpness? 

Where is the victory of the grave? Where is it not? Power can 
not resist it. The kings of the earth lie in “the desolate places they 
built for themselves.” Riches can purchase no allies skillful to avert the 
blow. The marble in its sculptured pomp acknowledges the struggle to 
have been in vain. There is no discharge in this war for wisdom, or 
youth, or virtue, or strength. In the crowded burial-place they lie to- 
gether, smitten down by the same hand. Obscurity affords us refuge. 
The slave falls beside his master, and the beggar is slain by the wayside. 
Some may maintain the fight a little longer, but “the same event hap- 
peneth unto all.” 

Where is the victory of the grave? What conqueror is so mighty, 
when all conquerors fight in its battles, and then bow themselves to death 
with their victims? The track of its march is eumbered with the wreck 
of fairest symmetry, and beauty, and vigor. The entire generations of 
past ages are crumbled into dust; all the living are following in one vast 
funeral; all posterity shall follow us. Were all the cries of those who 
have perished by flood, or battle, or famine, or fire, or sickness, and the 
wails of the bereaved over their dead, crowded into one, the shriek would 
shake the earth to the center. Were all the corpses that are crumbling, 
or have crumbled to dust, laid upon the surface, as the slain upon a battle- 
field, there would not be room for the living among the disfigured 
trophies of the conquering grave, which, with the world for its prison- 
house, must consume its captives to make room for more. Where is the 
victory of the grave? The silence of the dead, the anguish of the sur- 
viving, the mortality of all that shall be born of mortals, confess it to be 
universal. 

Yet, were there nothing beside this, the calamity would be light. A 
gloomy anticipation, a few tears, a sharp pang, and all would be over. 
We should sleep, and dream not. We should forget, and be forgotten. 
But there is more than this. Whence came death? Why must man, 
with his upward-bearing countenance, his vast affections, his far-reaching 
thought, the most fearfully made of all God's wonderful works, die? 
How came there to be graves in this decorated earth, which God looked 
down upon with smiles, and pronounced very good ? My fellow-children 
of the dust, God is angry with us. None but God could take the life 
God gave, or dissolve what God has made. God has armed Death with 
fatal strength, and sent him forth, the executioner of a divine sentence, 
the avenger of a broken law. The victory of the grave is the conquest 
of justice over rebellion. It is omnipotence, putting to shame and eter- 
nat defeat the treason of man against his Maker. It is holiness con- 
suming the sinner. Death is God's wrath, for his favor is life, 
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“The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law.” Death 
had no sting for man, and the grave no victory, till sin entered into the 
world; but now “death hath passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned.” The law of God, which condemns the sinner, gives Death 
power to seize and hold him fast, with all the strength of God’s wrath 
against the guilty. Wherever there is sin, its wages are death. Wherever 
death is, there must be sin. Yes! even in thy death, thou sinless, cru- 
cified Lamb of God, for thou didst bear the sins of thy people! It is 
enough that we are mortal, to prove that we are sinners, and condemned 
already by him who declares, “ the soul that sinneth it shall die.” Does 
any one doubt this? Let him solve the question why God slays his crea- 
tures. Thereisno evading it. Man must be a sinner, or his Maker a tyrant. 

Here is the sharpness of death’s sting: It is the evidence and punish- 
ment of sin. It is the lowering darkness of the storm of wrath, which 
is eternal. It is the hand of God tearing the sinner’s shrieking spirit 
out of the world, and dragging him to judgment, thence to be cast down 
into pangs everlasting ; while the grave holds the body in its unyielding 
grasp, till the Son of man comes in the clouds to execute his final ven- 
geance upon each guilty soul, and its guilty instrument the polluted 
flesh. O my hearers, it is the bitterness of death, that pleasant as sins © 
may be now, death will soon and surely come ; and after death the judg- 
ment, when every sin shall find us out, and the sinner have no excuse, 
nor plea, nor refuge from the flashing terrors of the inexorable law ; and 
after the judgment, eternal woe -for all the condemned, and a prison- 
house, whose doors allow no escape, where remorse preys upon the soul 
like a venomous worm that never dies, and the wrath of God burns in 
fire unquenchable. O my God, what a strange lethargy must that sin- 
ner be in, who feels not the sting of death, but sleeps stupidly on, dream- 
ing of lust, and gain, and pride, till death wakens him with eternal agony! 

Here we see the apostle’s boldness, the strength and valor of Chris- 
tian faith ; for, knowing that he must die, and the grave cover him, he 
stands up bravely, and flings defiance in their faces: 

« O) Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, where is thy victory ?” 

To learn the secret of his courage, we must consider, 


II. THE THANKSGIVING. 

«Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ !” 

This, with the preceding verse, answers three questions: Whence is 
the victory ? How is it given us? In what does it consist ? 

1. “Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory !” 

#God gives death its sting, and the grave its victory. So long as God 

arms and strengthens them, it is impossible to resist them. They are 
God’s ministers, and in their ministry omnipotent. God, therefore, alone 
can give us the victory, by becoming our friend. When he is our friend, 
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his ministers, which were our enemies, must be our friends and servants. 
Thus the believer looks to God, and relies wholly upon him. If there 
be no help from’ God, there can be none. He hopes not to deserve, or 
earn, or work the victory for himself. It must be given him by an act 
of free grace, sovereign mercy, and redeeming love. But when God 
comes to his rescue, his deliverance is certain. Therefore he says, 
“Thanks be to God !” 

2. How is the vietory given? Will the sting remain with death ? or 
strength with the grave? If so, how will the believer conquer? Will 
God arm his enemies against him, and yet fight for him? Will om- 
— nipotence contend with omnipotence ? or mercy deliver the sinner whom 
justice holds bound? Does sin cease to be guilty, or the law abate its 
force? Hear the apostle: 

“Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord 

Jesus Christ.” 
“The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law.” Death 
is the penalty of sin, and, while the law condemns the sinner, he must 
remain captive to death and the grave. But our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
satisfying the law for his people, plucked out the sting of death, and 
ravished the victory from the grave. 

For this the Son of God became incarnate, that, as man, in the place 
of man the sinner, he might be capable of suffering the punishment of 
the law, which is death; while his indwelling divinity gave to those 
sufferings an infinite worth. As God, he had the power to dissolve the 
bonds of death ; but as the Redeemer, by his infinite atonement, he pur- 
chased the right to remit the penalty of the law, which passed death 
upon the sinner. He became man to suffer; he died that man might 
live. This the apostle expressly says (Heb., ii. 9), that Jesus “ was 
made a little” (or, as some read, a little while) “ lower than the angels 
for the suffering of death;” and, again (14, 15), “ Forasmuch, then, as 
the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself took part 
of the same, that through death he might destroy him that had the 
power of death; that is, the devil (the tormentor of the damned sinner), 
and deliver them, who through fear of death, were all their life-time 
subject to bondage.” 

He stood forth in our stead, to answer all the demands of the law 
against us; and the Sovereign Lawgiver accepted the substitute, and 
laid upon him the iniquity of us all. Then, having for us honored the 
law, by a life of perfect obedience, and infinite merit, he came to the 
passion of death. On the cross he invoked the death we deserved, in 
its most cruel and shameful forms. He stood between the venomed 
monster and us, and into his heart death struck his sting deep, so deep 
that he could not draw it forth again; and losing all his power to harm, 
hung gasping and dying with the dying Saviour, and died in slaying 
Christ. In plain words, he exhausted the penalty, and satisfied the law, 
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and thus death lost all its strength to hurt those who by faith are cruci- 
fied with Christ. 

More than this, he demonstrated his vietory over the grave. For, 
though he was buried, and the stone rolled to the door of the sepulcher 
in the rock, and sealed and guarded, and the grave and the powers of 
darkness struggled mightily to hold him fast, “it was not possible that 
he could be holden by them ;” but, bursting the bars asunder, he drag- 
ged them forth, captivity captive, making an ostentation of his spoils, 
openly triumphing. Thus did God the Father own him as his Son, and 
acknowledge the penalty paid, the atonement complete. Thus did the 
Holy Spirit crown him conqueror, and anoint him Prince of Life. Thus 
did he show himself to the believing sight of his church, as their tri- 
umphant champion, JEHOVAH THEIR RIGHTEOUSNESS, and their “ Living 
Way” through death and the grave, to the glory on high. 

But the full manifestation of his triumph and ours, is Kept for that day 
when the voice of the archangel and the trump of God shall proclaim 
his final coming to judgment; and all the dead, the countless dead, 
whose dust is scattered over the earth, beneath the sea, and in the very 
air, shall start to life; his redeemed, glorious in beauty, incorruptible, 
like his own glorified body, to shine with him, his brightest trophies, 
forever; and the wicked, who would not have him to reign over them, 
confounded and terrified by the terrible splendor of the once crucified 
Jesus, to hear the sentence of death, whose mortal agonies are eternal, and 
to be cast down to shame unspeakable, horror, and fiery torment, whose 
smoke shall rise forever. Thus will our Lord vindicate his conquest 
over death and the grave, by compelling them to give freedom to the 
holy bodies of the redeemed; that, as Adam walked in Paradise, body 
and soul, a perfect man, they, in their entire humanity, may enter the 
second Paradise of their inheritance undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away; and by making them ministers of his just vengeance upon the 
souls and bodies of all the wicked. 

3. Wherein does our victory, through the Lord J esus Christ, consist ? 

“Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ !” 

The believer triumphs in Christ’s perfect atonement. 

By faith he is born again with Christ, and as Christ became incarnate 
for him, so is Christ formed in him, the hope of glory. By faith he 
obeys in Christ, walks with Christ in his holy life, and through Christ 
honors the divine law, which before he had broken. By faith he is 
crucified with Christ: “I am crucified with Christ,” says the apostle 
(Gal., ii. 20). Every drop of the bloody sweat, every pang of the lacer- 
ated flesh, every agony of the sinking spirit, in which Christ poured out 
his soul unto death, went to pay his penalty, and discharge him from 
the grasp of death, the executioner of the law’s vengeance. For him 
death has no more sting. Death remains. Its precursors, pain and sick- 
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ness and infirmity remain. But their mastery over him exists no longer. 
He knows that they are changed. The curse is changed to biessing, 
the enemies to friends. Pain and sickness and infirmity are now God’s 
faithful chastenings ; not precursors of death, but of a far more exceed- 
ing and an eternal weight of glory ; and death is no more death, but 
life, life eternal, life exalted and heavenly. The grave has no victory 
over him; for there he buried his sins, his sorrows, his misery, lusts and 
vileness. He leaves his body there to be purified against the final re- 
demption, while his soul goes free to exult where it can feel no shackle, 
no warring law, nor foul temptation. Thus he bears affliction with pa- 
tient hope, as he would take a medicine with the certainty of better 
health, or submit to surgery, that an inveterate plague may be eradi- 
cated; and he calmly awaits the coming of death to unbolt his prison 
door, knoek off his fetters, and lead him forth into purer air and bound: 
less delight. The sting of death lost its power when his sins were par- 

doned ; and death itself waits like a captive upon its Christian master. 

The believer triumphs in Christ’s resurrection. “I am crucified with 
Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” says the 
apostle. (Galatians, ii. 20.) He was dead in trespasses and sins; but 
as the apostle reasons in Ephesians, first and second chapters, he is quick- 
ened, together with Christ’s body, by the same Holy Spirit, to a new and 
better life. He has a divine life in him. He is a new man in Christ Je- 
sus ; not in body, for there are natural causes which render its dissolution 
necessary ; but a new man in soul, strengthened to bear the burden and 
resist the evil lusts of the flesh. Eternal life is begun in him, faint, 
indeed, as life in the new-born babe ; but, more than the earnest, the very 
pulsations of immortality, For this is the office and power of Christ, to 
give eternal life to as many as receive him; and this is the privilege of 
the Christian, even on earth, to have his conversation in heaven. Death 
has lost its power to divide him from God. He soars upon the wings of 
faith far above and beyond the gloomy barrier, enters the company of 
the church of the first-born, and listens to the harpings of innumerable 
angels, Is not this a victory over death and the grave? 

The believer triumphs in the final resurrection. Christ not only arose, 
but ascended up on high. There the body, which was here bent by sor- 
row, has been made glorious in divine beauty ; and the countenance, here 
channeled by tears, buffeted and spit upon, is altogether lovely, the radi- 
ation of its smile, the fairest light of heaven ; and the crown of all power, 
might, and dominion, is bright in the splendor of many priceless jewels 
upon the brow scarred by the mocking thorns; and heaven rolls up its 
waves of hallelujahs to the feet, in which the prints of the nails perpet- 
uate the memory of the cross; and the hands, yet manifesting the cruel 
malice of men, are stretched forth to bless the countless throngs uttering 
praises to the name of Jesus, the Lamb that was slain. 

As the Redeemer is glorified in his flesh, so shall the believer be raised 
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up to glory at the last day. What then to him, whose faith can grasp 
things hoped for and unseen, are all the passing ignominies, and pangs, 
and insults, which now afflict the follower of the man of sorrows, the Lord 
of life and glory ? Every revolution of the earth rolls on to that fullness 
of adoption, “ when this mortal shall put on immortality, and this cor- 
ruption shall put on incorruption, and shall be brought to pass this say- 
ing, Death is swallowed up in victory ;” when these eyes now so dim 
and soon to be closed in dust, shall behold the face of God in righteous- 
ness; when these hands, now so weak and stained with sin, shall bear 
aloft the triumphant palm, and strike the golden harp that seraphs love 
to listen to; and these voices, now so harsh and tuneless, shall swell in 
harmony ineffable to the song of Moses and the Lamb, responsive to the 
Trisagion, the thrice holy of the angels. Yes, beloved Master, we see 
thee, “ who wast made a little lower than the angels for the suffering of 
death, crowned with glory and honor ;” and thou hast promised that we 
shall share thy glory and thy crown! 

“Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ!” “Us!” And who are included in that sublime and mul- 
titudinous plural? “ Not to me only,” says the apostle, “ but to all them 
that love his appearing.” (2 Tim., iv. 9.) Ye shall share it, ancient be- 
lievers, who, from Adam to Christ, worshiped by figure, and under the 
shadow! Ye shall share it, ye prophets, who wondered at the myste- 
rious promises of glory following suffering! Ye shall share it, ye mighty 
apostles, though ye doubted when ye heard of the broken tomb Rave, 
martyrs, whose howling enemies execrated you, as they slew you by 
sword, and cross, and famine, and rack, and the wild beast, and flame ! 
And ye, God's humble poor, whom men despised ; but of whom the 
world was not worthy, God’s angels are watching, as they watched the 
sepulcher in the garden, over your obscure graves, keeping your sacred 
dust till the morning break, when it shall be crowned with princely 
splendor! Yes, thou weak one, who yet hast strength to embrace thy 
Masters cross! Thou sorrowing one, whose tears fall like rain, but not 
without hope, over the grave of thy beloved! Thou tempted one, who, 
through much tribulation, art struggling on to the kingdom of God! Ye 
all shall be there, and ten thousand times ten thousand more! Hark! 
the trumpet! The earth groans and rocks herself as if in travail! They 
rise, the sheeted dead; but how lustrously white are their graments! 
How dazzling their beautiful holiness! What a mighty host! They fill 
the air; they acclaim hallelujahs ; the heavens bend with shouts of har- 
mony ; the Lord comes down, and his angels are about him; and he 
owns his chosen, and they rise to meet him, and they mingle with cheru- 
bim and seraphim, and the shoutings are like thunders from the throne 
—thunderings of joy: “ O Death, where is thy sting! O Grave, where 
is thy victory! Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ”? « 
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Christian, death is before us. The graves are thick around us. There 
lie many dear—dearer because they are dead. We must soon lie with 
them. 

I do not say, Suffer not—Jesus suffered. Faith teaches no stoicism. 
But suffer like men valiant in battle, whose wounds, when they smart 
the most, are incentives to new courage, and earnests of future honor. 

I do not say, Weep not—Jesus wept. But sorrow not for the Christian 
dead. They are safe and blest. Weep for the sins that unfit you to fol- 
low them. 

I do not say, Shudder not at the thought of death—Jesus trembled 
when he took the cup into his hand, dropping with bloody sweat. It is 
human nature to shrink from the grave. But I can say, Fear not. Now 
it is your duty to live. When death comes, you shall have grace to die. 
Look through the dark avenue. Think of the good who are awaiting 
you at home, in our Father's house ; think of the precious ones for whom 
you weep; but who weep no more. Fear not to leave behind you the 
living, whom you have commended to Jesus; he will remember your 
trust. Be ready to go where you shall not be unwelcome to your Father, 
your Saviour, and the family around the throne. There await the res- 
urrection morning, when the family shall be complete—* no wanderer 
lost.” 

But O! be sure that you are in Christ; that you are covered by his 
atonement ; that you have indeed received the spirit of adoption, and 
have put on the whole armor of God, Then may you be sure of the 
victory. 

But O, my God, what shall I say to those who have no faith in thee, 
no repentance, no consideration? They are going down to death and 
the grave; yet they live and laugh on, as though they were to live here 
forever! How shall I tell them of the sting of death! The victory of 
the grave! The sting of eternal death! The grave of everlasting fire! 
Speak thou to them, O Holy Spirit! O merciful Saviour! O Father, 
pitiful of thy children! Turn them, draw them, compel them, to come 
under the wings of thy pardoning love! Spare them from a hopeless 
death, an unsanctified grave, judgment without an advocate in Christ, 
and the bitter pains of body and soul in hell forever ! 


DISCOURSE XXIV. 


ALONZO, POTTER, D.D., LL.D. 


BISHOP Porter was born in Dutchess county, New York, July 10th, 1800—the 
son of a farmer (Joseph Potter), whose ancestors came from England and settled 
in Rhode Island. Joseph emigrated from Rhode Island to Dutchess county, in 
1795, and represented that county in the Legislature, two or three terms. He also 
served in the army of the Revolution. The son was confirmed and admitted to 
first communion by Bishop White, early in 1819, in Philadelphia, and received his 
academie education in the Dutchess Academy, Poughkeepsie, and graduated at 
Union College, Schenectady. He was ordained in 1822, and the same year became . 
Professor of’ Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, in Union College, where he had 
been previously tutor. In 1826 he became Rector of St. Paul’s church, Boston, 
and resigned on account of ill health, in 1831. He then became Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, and acting Vice-President of Union College, where he continued till 
1845, when he was elected Bishop of Pennsylvania. He had, previous to this, been 
elected first President of Geneva College, and in 1838, Assistant Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, and afterward Rector of Trinity church, Boston; all of which offices he 
declined. Similar overtures were made, formally or informally, from the Dioceses 
of Western New York, and of Rhode Island, on their first organization—also from 
St. Andrew’s church, Philadelphia, church of the Ascension, New York, etc., etc. 

Bishop Potter is the author of a work called “The School,” being the first half 
of a work entitled “The Schoolmaster ;” also a volume entitled “Science and the 
Arts of Industry,” and another entitled “ Political Economy.” He-also edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, “Paley’s Natural Theology,” “ Bacon and Locke’s Essays,” 
“ Lieber on Property,” “Philadelphia Lectures on Evidences,” etc. Notwithstand- 
ing his numerous official engagements, he has for many years interested himself 
deeply in the educational operations of the country. His efforts in this direction 
are all highly appreciated by the educators of the land, and are widely influential for 

ood. 
M In any assemblage of men, Bishop Potter of Pennsylvania, would be remarked 
for his personal appesrance; and should there be occasion for the encounter of 
mind, it would be found that his stature was no mean index of his intellectual 
power. He is over six feet high, strongly built, and naturally gifted with a vig- 
orous constitution, which has been tasked to the uttermost by unremitting literary 
and episcopal labors. His head is massive; his hair iron-gray ; his forehead broad 
and well developed; with a physiognomy indicative of firmness, His bearing in 
the pulpit, and in the discharge of his functions, is unaffected and dignified; and 
even in social life there is something of reserve mingled with simplicity and court- 
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esy of manner. As an effective speaker, he holds the first rank in the House of 
Bishops, and his argument in the General Convention of 1836, in behalf of the late 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, has beer characterized by competent judges, as worthy of 
Daniel Webster in his best days. 

Bishop Potter gives one the idea of a man who neither trifles, nor is to be trifled 
with; who unites large sympathies to large experience of life; and for whom Ter- 
ence’s words might stand: ö 


“Homo sum; Exmani nihil à me alienum puto.” 


The discourse which Dr. Potter has furnished for this work, is a fair index of his 
pulpit productions; clear, solid, finished, and effective. It contains some thoughts 
which are quite original and striking, upon a subject of great and vital importance. 





THE INTERNAL CREDENTIALS OF THE BIBLE. 
“ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God.”—2 Tr, iii. 16. 


Tux Bible was never more widely or industriously circulated, and yet 
never perhaps was its proper influence and authority in more imminent 
danger. Among its most subtle and untiring foes are many who call 
themselves Christians, and who add to zeal the most fervent, consum- 
mate ability and learning. Not they alone who deny altogether the 
inspiration or credibility of the Bible are to be met. They who admit 
it to a partial but divided sway; they who would supersede some of its 
records by the teachings of science or the conclusions of a speculative 
philosophy; they again who would exalt to the same divine honors the 
teachings of the church—all these are to be encountered. Assumptions 
which, sixty years since, might be regarded as part and parcel of the 
Protestant mind in every Anglo-Saxon land, can not be so regarded 
now. These assumptions in behalf of holy Scripture, are arraigned on 
one hand at the bar of a high philosophy; on another, at the bar of ven- 
erable tradition, so that he who would match himself against some of 
the mightiest leaders of thought in our time, leaders whose writings are 
spread abroad with indefatigable industry, will have to go back more 
than ever to the uncorrupted Word. He must review it in the light of 
these new assaults upon its integrity and supreme authority. He must 
remember how insidiously it may be undermined, through a skepticism 
which clothes itself in the guise of reverence and voluntary humility, 
and how this most captivating form of unbelief is even now going forth 
under the auspices of a great communion, which we fondly desire, but 
can hardly hope, to see reformed. From the ranks of our own clergy, 
and from those of our Anglican mother, that communion recruits its 
decaying strength with minds of no mean capacity, and it is not to be 
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doubted that the prevailing attraction, with most of them, is the fond 
desire to add to the unerring word an unerring interpreter. The work 
of defection still goes on, and who shall stay it but they who have gained 
for themselves, that they may impart to others, clearer and stronger 
views of the claims, credentials, contents, and capabilities of that one 
book, which in each of these respects, is high and paramount above all 
other oracles, written or oral, living or dead ? 

For the Bible has the strongest credentials, even from its enemies, in 
the impotence of their attempts to overthrow its credibility and divine 
authority. No book ever had so many points of contact with the human 
mind as Scripture; and if false, therefore, none was ever so vulnerable. 
Miscellaneous in its contents, the work of many different minds who 
were unconnected and unacquainted with each other—composed in dif- 
ferent languages, and at periods ‚that stretch back from St. John to 
Moses, through sixteen hundred years—embracing history, jurispru- 
dence, ethics, poetry, prophecy, with manifold allusions to the physical 
and topographical state of different countries and of the earth at large, 
it seems to invite the scrutiny of every class of scholars and philoso- 
phers. It can be compared with profane history. It can be compared 
with the story told by moldering ruins. It can be compared with the 
inscriptions on half-defaced medals. It can be compared with the sculp- 
tured or painted figures on towering pyramids, with the disinterred 
remains of buried cities; with the cemeteries of dead races that encircle 
the whole earth, with calculated motions of the sun, moon, and stars. 
Have these comparisons been made? Have they been made by men, 
able, acute, learned, and in many instances hostile to revelation? In 
each case, where any thing like à full and fair conclusion was reached, 
has it been on the whole favorable to this depository of our faith? Then 
may we cherish the assurance that what has been, will be. New inves- 
tigations shall result in new and independent verifications. Philology, 
Ethnology, Archæology, Numismaties, Physiology, History, Physics, 
each by its own proper methods shall reach conclusions which tend more 
and more to corroborate revelation, so that the time shall at length 
come, when through an improved biblical interpretation on the one hand, 
and more thorough critical and scientific exploration on the other, Sci- 
ence and Seripture shall become clearly accordant, and the strains that go 
up from the tempie of nature shall mingle and blend sweetly with those 
that go up from the temple of grace, and all be lost in the one swelling 
chorus, “ Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God Almighty; just 
and true are thy ways, thou King of saints.” 

But let us examine now the Contents of Scripture, as evidence of its 
divine origin. The history of its canon, the judgment of the church, the 
consent of ages and nations most eminent for intelligence and virtue, and 
the futility hitherto of all attempts to overthrow its authority, or per- 
manently to arrest its progress—these may proclaim that it comes from 
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heaven, and yet its contents may go far to weaken that conclusion. Books 
and writings always afford some clew to their origin, whether it be in 
wisdom or folly, in force or feebleness. There are internal credentials 
not less convincing, and perhaps more impressive, than any that are ex- 
ternal. When a book is the offspring of true genius, it attests the fact 
by the spell which it casts upon our hearts. So if its source be divine, 
it must bear on every page traces of his hand, who is the head over all 
things to the church. 

We are not without intuitive notions and spontaneous tendencies which 
lead us, independently of revelation or formal teaching of any kind, to- 
ward the idea of an intelligent First Cause, and which enables us to 
discern in nature, and in our own souls, traces of his infinite perfections. 
Hence we have pre-existent ideas and great first principles, which pre- 
pare and predispose us to welcome a book claiming to be from God; 
and which enable us to try its claims by outward and by inward 
criteria. 

No conception of God meets the real, though ever so much suppressed, 
wants and cravings of the human mind, but that which represents him 
as infinitely good and infinitely holy. Hence, when alleged miracles 
come before us, to authenticate the commission of one who claims to be 
our teacher in religion, we may at once judge whether they are from 
Satan or from God. A house divided against itself can not stand; and 
we therefore conclude, that if the miracle be wrought or the prophecy 
uttered and fulfilled, to recommend and enjoin high moral duties which 
commend themselves to every conscience not wholly seared or besotted, 
or if they are employed as harbingers to introduce one whose doctrine is 
worthy of God’s eternal power and majesty—then in such case the mir- 
acle and the accompanying instruction are to be owned, not as diabolical, 
but as divine. 

So when we separate from Scripture its record of miracles and proph- 
ecies, and confine our attention to the simple matter taught or to the 
manner of teaching, both, if the book were really given by inspiration of 
God, must stand, in some sense, selfauthenticated. In such a book, we 
anticipate that its style and structure, its principles and revelations, shall 
be at once natural and supernatural ; natural, so far as to violate no 
deep-rooted and healthy sentiment of our minds, to misrepresent no well- 
established truth or law, and yet supernatural because recording facts, 
and inducing impressions, and unfolding plans which no human intel- 
ligence could give birth to. On comparison with all other books, ancient 
or modern, the Bible, if divine, should vindicate its transcendent power 
and greatness, and should compel from all gifted souls, not perverted by 
pride or darkened by sinful passions, the admission that the Spirit that 
designed and the power that achieved it, could have sprung from no 
earthly or human source. 

And is not such its character? Is not that book a phenomenon, which 
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can find adequate explanation only in the presence and agency of God ? 
Is it not a volume which, from title-page to colophon, seems written over 
and over, with a divine and heavenly signature? Look at its human 
authors, herdsmen and shepherds, fishermen and publicans, men who 
wrote without even ordinary art or learning, and often in the rudest style ; 
and yet, where among the great poets and philosophers of antiquity, 
those masters of language and models of taste, find we such burning 
words, such expanding and soul-enrapturing conceptions. Or, to place 
the comparison on other grounds, range side by side the writings of the 
apostles in the New Testament, and those which have come down to us 
as works of apostolic fathers, cotemporaries and companions of those 
apostles—and who does not feel that the one repose upon a serene height, 
from which, to reach the other, there is a descent as great as it is sud- 
den and abrupt ? 

Minds of the most opposite tempers and tastes have found themselves 
constrained to confess, that when thoughtfully perused for a few hours, 
there is in this Book of. books a spell which attests its origin to be un- 
earthly. “Read to me,” said the dying poet, the mighty wizard of the 
north, who for more than a guarter of a century had held the reading 
world of both hemispheres in rapt delight with the offspring of his teem- 
ing brain. “Read to me.” “In what book ?” was the question. “Can 
you ask? there is but onu,” and he bade him open the Gospel of St. 
John. Says Calvin, a mind how different in type, addressing scoffers and 
unbelievers, “ John, thundering from his sublimity, more powerfully than 
any thunderbolt, levels to the dust the obstinacy of those whom he does 
not compel to the obedience of faith. Let all those censorious critics, 
whose supreme pleasure consists in banishing all reverence for the Scrip- 
ture out of their own hearts and the hearts of others, come forth to pub- 
lic view. Let them read the Gospel of John; whether they wish it or 
not, they there will find numerous passages, which will at least arouse 
their indolence; and which will even imprint a horrible brand on their 
consciences to restrain their ridicule.” 

There is one characteristic of Scripture that deserves an ampler de- 
velopment than has yet been given to it. I refer to the intrinsic, and 
even monstrous improbability of many of the facts recorded, and many 
of tlie predictions made, if we are to explain them on principles merely 
natural; and the absurdity, therefore, of supposing that those who wrote 
of their own mere motion, could have invented them, or would have 
asked for them the faith and affections of mankind. On the other hand, 
try these alleged facts and predictions by a divine and supernatural stand- 
ard, and they become not only conceivable, but probable, “It it im- 
possible, and therefore true,” said Tertullian, speaking of the resurrection 
of Christ, 4. e., impossible to any power but that of God, and therefore 
impossible that men, not idiots, who wrote from the dictates of mere 
reason, and for purposes of imposture, could have invented that which 
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was so essentially incredible. This principle admits of extension to a 
large portion of the sacred narrative, and in connection with the moral 
and doctrinal test, which I have noticed already, constitutes one of the 
strongest guaranties for its fidelity to truth. Events and sayings, the 
most strange to our natural ears, are recorded without one word of com- 
ment, and with perfect simplieity. Even when they involve that which 
is most discreditable to the writers themselves, or to the nation of which 
they are a bigoted and enthusiastic part, they are still set down without 
any attempt at extenuation ; and in the case of the Old Testament, these 
records when once made, though throughout their whole extent they 
compromise that nation grievously, are yet preserved, and guarded, and 
cherished by them with a care almost fanatical. Here, then, is a branch 
of Christian evidences most worthy of our study at this time, when the 
external or historical proofs are assailed alike by the advocates of au- 
thority, and the votaries of a licentious freedom; but it can be duly 
studied only by him who reads the Bible with all care and diligence for 
himself. 

If we look at Scripture, again, as a threefold revelation, first, of God 
to man, second, of man to himself, and third, of nature in its relation to 
both, we shall meet other and more striking proofs of its divine origin. 

Consider holy Scripture then as a revelation of God to man. When 
the learned Grotius would lay a secure foundation for the Law of Nations, 
in that great work of his, which may be said to have created a new science, 
he began by gathering from the sages and poets, the historians and orators, 
the lawgivers and moralists of ancient and modern times, a consensus of 
passages, which recognize certain first principles of moral obligation, cer- 
tain fundamental and sacred duties as binding everywhere and in all 
ages, and which are to be accepted therefore as the universal dietate of 
reason and conscience. He thus demonstrates, that deep in human na- 
ture itself has been planted one great law, which is obligatory not only 
upon individuals, but upon nations regarded as moral persons, and which 
can never be rightly superseded by eustom or by positive institutions— 
a law before which power in all its might and majesty is bound to bow, 
and under the shelter of which weakness and innocence may always claim 
sanctuary. I need hardly add, that the principles, thus laboriously col- 
lected out of the best wisdom of the past, are only a faint outline of that 
better law, which we find traced in our Bibles, thus showing that the 
commandments of Christ are re-echoed in the laws of our own moral 
constitution. Would it not be a boon to Theology, if a similar course 
were taken with respect to the first principles of that science; if from 
those great intellectual lights, who have lived and labored without the 
Bible, were collected their best thoughts respecting the divine nature, 
whether such thoughts came to them from tradition, or were imparted to 
them directly as a reward for severe meditation and self-discipline, or 
broke upon their view, when their souls were most sorely tried by dan- 
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ger, suffering or temptation? Such a collection would represent the 
universal religious sentiment of mankind in its noblest and purest mani- 
festations when left without direct revelation, and together with our own 
intuitions and irrepressible convictions, would furnish a test by which we 
could measure the probable value of Scripture as an exponent of the di- 
vine character. 

But to apply this test thoroughly, requires a large and most thought- 
ful consideration of all that the Bible directly or indirectly teaches of — 
God—of his personality as opposed to pantheism—of his unity as op- 
posed to polytheism—of his holiness as loathing sin—of his mercy and 
long-suffering as pitying the sinner, and of the wondrous blending of 
wisdom, goodness, justice, and mercy, which is seen in all his dispensa- 
tions. It requires, too, a patient comparison of such teachings with the 
best, the average and the worst on the same subjects, which have ema- 
nated from the heathen mind. No candid student could make that com- 
parison, without rising from it with conceptions of the greatness and 
excellency of Scripture, which he never enjoyed before, without feeling 
that if Socrates and Plato spake of God as became sages, Moses and the 
prophets, Christ and his apostles, speak of him as becometh God himself, 
when addressing men. Uninspired poetry, in its loftiest flights, un- ~ 
aided philosophy, in its most unearthly moods, how faint the glimmer of 
their light, beside the blaze of glory which breaks from David and Isaiah 
— from Job and Ezekiel! Compare, for instance, the divinities of the Iliad 
with the Jehovah of the Old Testament, or compare the invisible world 
of Virgil, which no Bible helped him to conceive, with that portrayed 
by Milton or by Dante. Ifit be said that through the vast mass of fable 
and conjecture, collected by pagan minds, may be found scattered, con- 
fusedly and dimly, the same views of God which are presented by Moses 
and the prophets, and that therefore these last may have been borrowed, 
then we ask whence the instinct which enabled such men, and they only, 
to choose the gems and reject the refuse; to bring together all the pure 
gold, and leave behind all the dross and all the baser metal. To select, 
under such circumstances, reguires as much of inspiration as to conceive 
or invent. 

When by such considerations, in connection with others, we become 
convinced of the supremacy and divinity of Scripture, how readily may 
we accept its more mysterious, its awfully sublime revelations respecting 
the threefold personality of God—the wonderful union of the divine and 
human in him, who is both Son of God and Son of man ; the humiliation 
of a Being so august—his passion and death, his resurrection and ascen- 
sion, with the outpouring of his Spirit—all that we might not perish. 
Our hearts cry out that we need such a divine redemption, and our con- 
science and our experience accord with the declarations of the Bible, 
that if we would see God aright in this wondrous manifestation of him- 
self, we must be born again—must become pure in heart—must be meek 
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and lowly—must be content to do, in faith nothing doubting, the whole 
will of Christ. There is nothing more characteristic of Scripture, be- 
cause there is nothing, in one sense, more alien from our natural habit of 
thought, yet nothing more in harmony with our highest reason, and 
therefore nothing more indicative of a superhuman orizin—than this 
stress which the Bible everywhere lays upon the development of a regen- 
erated consciousness, upon the presence in the heart of a strong con- 
scientiousness, and an humble fear of God—as the indispensable condition 
of the highest Christian knowledge. 
But, again, we may consider the Bible as a revelation of man to him- 
self. 'There are depths in our own nature which no consciousness has 
yet sounded; there are incongruities and contradictions, before which 
man's philosophy, though it has watched and discussed for near six 
thousand years, is confounded. All the systems that have been framed 
by man’s device, have failed, because they overlooked some essential 
element in the human constitution, or because they misconceired the true 
end and highest good oflife. Even those which have been constructed 
by men who read the Bible, have rarely had the amplitude or the fidel- 
ity to truth, which could satisfy our minds. He who studies the Bible 
as a portraiture of human nature, will soon feel that for penetrating 
motives and revealing unconscious propensities—for touching, with bold 
and skillful hand, the master-springs of human action in g>neral, and the 
twisted, complicated web of influences that surround each one in partic- 
ular—the myriad-minded of our own language and the greatest masters 
of other languages and other times are as pigmies. Collect all that has 
been well and wisely said of the best poets and moralists as painters of 
man, or of the profoundest psychologists and metaphysicians, or of the 
most sagacious and truthful historians, and it will be seen by those who 
have studied holy Scripture thoroughly, that all this, and more, is true 
of that one volume. And, therefore, it is in part, that while other books 
have been bounded in their influence, by country, by race, or by civil- 
ization, the Bible seems to be free of all lands, races, and estates of men, 
Other writings have succeeded in gaining an imperial sway over the 
world only for some specific purpose, as the classics for beauty, natural 
philosophers for knowledge; but here is a volume which is at once a 
classic, a history, a philosophy, a collection of divine hymns, a code of 
universal morals, and in each capacity it holds the mirror up to nature, 
as is done in no book besides. Dante has been styled the priest of the 
Catholicism of the middle ages. The Bible is the organ of the Cathol- 
icism of all ages and of all people. Its voice gives meet utterance and 
articulation to the highest conceptions and desires of the enlightened, 
while it is at the same time joy and strength to the rude and unlettered, 
It is the book to which the child takes soonest, and clings the closest, 
It is the book to which manhood in its prime—in the fullness of its active 
strength, its far-reaching thoughtfulness—instinctively seeks, when it 
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would ‘gain the highest wisdom or the surest solace. Its appeals ring, 
like a trumpet summons, on the heart and conscience of all who are 
alive to duty or to the soul’s eternal weal; and when we reach the 
evening of our life, or stand on the verge of the eternal world, then it is 
that the still small voice of this same word is all our stay. What 
hoarded wealth, then, does it not contain? How little of that wealth 
has yet become theirs, who are its most devoted students. What a duty 
binds us, as ministers of God, to gain, through intimate and living com- 
munion with its pages, the divine art of giving the “ word in season,” to 
those of every class whom we would know at last as “our joy and 
crown.” 

This theme is too large for an occasion like this. It would need vol- 
umes to show how true to man’s universal nature the Bible is; how it 
speaks to every faculty and through every faculty ; how there is no con- 
stituent element in our complex being which it does not discern and own 
as legitimate, while it points to each as disfigured by sin. The grand 
problems before which man’s wit has stumbled, it solves with an ease and 
simplicity only surpassed by its originality. Isit the question, for example, 
which divided so long the ethical sages of old, touching the summum 
bonum, the chief good of man? Some held that it must be in the mind,- 
others in the outward estate, others in both combined. Christ goes up into 
a mountain, and when he was set, his disciples came unto him, and he 
opened his mouth and taught them saying, Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 
Nothing could seem more strange or paradoxical to the world as it then 
was, than teaching like this; and yet Bayle the skeptic admits, that its 
wisdom is corroborated by the whole history and experience of mankind, 
Or do we consider again the contrarieties in our human nature, the mag- 
nanimity and the meanness, the lofty promises and the slim performance, 
the perverse moral eye that can see motes in others and overlook the 
beam in ourselves; the resolving and re-resolving and yet living un- 
changed; the heart that honors virtue, and the hand that perpetrates 
sin; the intellect that will not be content unless it asks for truth, and 
the affections that shrink from that truth lest they be reproved? Would 
we find the key to this vast enigma ? Jt is all supplied in one utterance 
of this divine oracle: God made man upright, but they have sought out 
many inventions. Or look we at ourselves, so full of sin, at God so 
awful in holiness, and does our trembling spirit cry out: “Wherewith 
shall we come before the Lord?” There is breathed forth, even from 
the Old Testament, the words of hope: “O man, what doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, to love merey, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” Again, however, does conscience, taught of enlightened 
reason, insist on inquiring, how man the guilty, can be just with God 
the holy?. Lo! strains of a sweeter and better promise rise and swell, 
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until in one grand sgmphony we hear: Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sins of the world. The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin. If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous. Come unto me all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 

In one word, the Bible has a balm for every wound, a medicine for 
every sickness. What Hooker has said so nobly of the Psalms, is truer 
still of the whole of Scripture. “The choice and flower of all things 
profitable in other books, the Psalms, do both more briefly contain, and 
more movingly also express, by reason of that poetical form, wherewith 
they are written. The ancients, when they speak of the book of Psalms, 
used to fall in large discourses, showing how this part above the rest, 
doth of purpose set forth and celebrate all the considerations and opera- 
tions which belong to God; it magnifieth the holy meditations and 
actions of divine men ; it is of things heavenly—an universal declaration, 
working in them whose hearts God inspireth with the due consideration 
thereof—a habit or disposition of mind whereby they are made fit ves- 
sels both for receipt and for delivery of whatsoever spiritual perfection. 
‘What is there necessary for man to know that the Psalms are not able 
to teach? They are to beginners an easy and familiar introduction, 
a mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in such as are 
entered before, a strong confirmation to the most perfect among others. 
Heroical magnanimity, exquisite justice, grave moderation, exact wisdom, 
repentance unfeigned, unwearied patience, the mysteries of God, the 
sufferings of Christ, the terrors of wrath, the comforts of grace, the 
works of Providence over this world, and the promised joys of that 
world which is to come; all good, necessarily to be either known, or 
done, or had, this one celestial fountain yieldeth. Let there be any 
grief or disease incident unto the soul of man, any wound or sickness 
named, for which there is not in this treasure-house, a present comfort- 
able remedy at all times ready to be found.” 

This abounding fullness that there is in Scripture, who shall appreciate 
it as he ought, save he who gives to his Bible something of that unyield- 
ing toil, that enthusiastic study which is so often bestowed on mere hu- 
man compositions ? Or what minister of Christ will be able, out of this 
exhaustless store-house, to make distribution to every one according to 
his need, save he who by careful inventory of its treasures, and thorough 
intimate knowledge of the manifold nature and wants of men, shall have 
come to see the soul as it stands revealed in the light of redemption and 
eternity ? 

There is, perhaps, nothing more striking, throughout the Bible, than 
the manner in which the natural and supernatural worlds interpenetrate, 
Man is presented as working on in all freedom, and frequently with all 
perverseness, and God is presented as working now 4» him to will and 
to do; now through him, to overrule even his rebellions to the triumph 
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of law, and the wickedness alike ofindividuals and nations to his own 
glory. From Genesis to Revelation, God is in the foreground, working 
here by miracle, there by providence, and yet man remains always true 
to his own nature, and seems never bereft of his inherent liberty. Thus 
we see in mute prophecy and dim shadow, the way preparing for that 
mystery of mysteries, God manifest in the flesh ; the incorporation, as 
it were, of the finite and the infinite, of the human and the divine ; pre- 
figuring also, how closely we may all become united, by spiritual bonds, 
with God in Christ; how our whole soul, and body, and spirit may be 
sanctified, through the indwelling of the Spirit ; how, retaining all our 
personal identity, we may still be gradually filled with the fullness of 
God, and thus be made ready for that final and glorious transfiguration, 
when, risen and renewed in the likeness of Christ, we shall be permitted 
to dwell forever with the Lord. 

The Bible may be regarded again as a revelation of nature, in its two- 
fold relation to the Creator and to his earthly creatures, especially to us, 
who are self-conscious, and accountable. Considered even by itself, na- 
ture is rendered nowhere with such spirit and life as in the Bible. He 
who would awaken a love for it, in its grandeur and beauty, in its rich 
variety and boundless magnificence, will find that even for such a purpose 
there is no book like Scripture. As seen, however, through that book, 
nature is no isolated or sel£subsisting machine. It is full of relations to 
God and to man. Every object, from the blazing sun to the faintest 
twinkling star—from the tallest cedar on Lebanon to the hyssop in the 
wall, acquires, when seen through this medium, a divine import. In 
each we behold the agency, and in most we can trace the wisdom and 
the goodness of a present God ; in each, too, the marks of a Providence, 
such that the meanest are not too lowly for its care, nor the greatest 
too great to be upheld by its abounding goodness; in each an image 
likewise more or less distinct of some high and specific truth in morals 
or in religion. 

And if from the poetry of nature we pass to its science, ‘we shall find 
that even there the Bible is a great and most necessary teacher. Neither 
telescope with its farthest reach, nor microscope with its most amazing 
revelations, nor the calculus with its widest sweep of inductions and gen- 
eralizations, ever kindled conceptions of the greatness and manifold wis- 
dom displayed in the material universe equal to those which filled the 
mind of Job or David, and which gave birth to those sublime utterances 
that must forever outrun the discoveries of science. 

To read the book of nature aright, we always need to draw aid from 
the book of grace. He but half knows the thing formed, who does not 
see in it the mind and hand of him who formed it—a mind, that having 
once made, would now forever superintend it, and that may come forth, 
too, from time to time to stay its onward movements, or even to reverse 
its course; that, so, when laws and uniform succession fail to instruct us, 
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we may be roused to reflection by laws suspended, by forces disar- 
ranged, and thus be constrained to rise, even through nature convulsed, 
to nature’s God. 

Mere physics, whether inductive or deductive, evince too often a tend- 
ency toward fatalism and sensualism, which can be arrested only through 
such teaching as will keep the supernatural always in mind, and remind 
us that our pledge for the stability of nature is to be found, not in the 
laws themselves, nor in the necessity of things, but in the will of God. 
The grand secret of the success of modern, as compared with ancient 
science, lies in the more docile and tractable spirit which has guided its 
researches; precluding rash assumptions; recognizing everywhere an 
intelligent purpose; waiting for sufficient light before conclusions are 
finally adopted ; and beholding, in every law, a provision through which 
God dispenses good, directly to men, and to his other creatures ; and 
through which, too, by art and industry, man himself is enabled to mul- 
tiply to an indefinite extent his own resources and enjoyments. 

Nature, too, as seen through Scripture, reveals herself as an instru- 
ment of trial and discipline. The whole material system of things, 
beginning with our own bodies and extendin g away to the remotest part 
of the visible world, is made subservient to the development of charac- 
ter—the education of the soul. What the garden was to our first 
parents, with its forbidden tree and tree of life, the same in some sense 
is the whole outward world to us. We may indulge ourselves and be 
ruined ; we may deny ourselves and rise through self-denial to a better 
life. We may ply the hand of industry, and through it evolve plenty 
for our bodies and enjoyment and improvement for our minds. Or we 
may play the sluggard till want comes upon us as an armed man, and 
our higher powers are wholly paralyzed. We may, again, in laboring 
to supply our humblest material wants, so proceed as to exercise and 
strengthen the loftiest virtues and the holiest charities in the fear of 
God; or we may so proceed, that we shall grow only more selfish, more 
sordid, more cruel, more godless, more God-defying and God-forsaken, 
The Creator has given us bodies; through these bodies he has put our 
minds in relations, both active and passive, with all external objects, and 
all other terrestrial inhabitants; so that at everyestep we may use the 
material in order to unfold and discipline the spiritual and immaterial, or 
We may use it to debase and enslave them. 

There is one more characteristic of holy Scripture which I desired to 
insist upon at much more length than time will now permit. It is what 
may be termed its capability as the educator of the individual and the 
educator of the race. In man there is capability for progress and devel- 
opment unknown in any other earthly creature; and in the Bible there 
is capability for promoting that progress without measure or limitation, 
Bounds can hardly be set to the powers and the knowledge that even 
one mind can compass, if it have time enough and a fitting field. What, 
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then, shall limit the progress of society or of the race, working as they 
do through associated effort and through all time, if only they have a 
guide to keep always in advance, urging them on to new achievements, 
and teaching them how, in attaining the new, they lose not the old. 
Thus far in the history of the world, civilization in its highest forms has 
not permanently advanced, on the same theater. It has kept migrating, 
from one seat to another, toward the setting sun. Though it has gained 
new elements as it moved on, and has transplanted itself with more and 
more power of selfperpetuation, it is still sad to observe how nation 
after nation has gradually grown unworthy of the trust, and has been 
obliged to sit down humbled, amid the ruins of its own greatness. Time 
will not allow me to suggest all the causes of this mournful and most 
striking fact; but, I shall not presume too much on your opinions, if I 
assume, that moral deterioration has always preceded that which was 
material and intellectual, and that decay and weakness have invariably 
ensued when “the salt had lost all its savor.” The faith, the virtue, the 
nobleness of soul, which are our only sure and abiding guaranty for the 
loyalty of individuals to each other or to their country—die out, and 
universal stagnation or dissolution follows as the inevitable consequence. 
Now, is it not a fact, that of no people having the Bible, and cherishing 
that Bible aright, can this be alleged? A nation without a Bible, or 
with a Bible suppressed, or a Bible neglected, may well decline ; for it 
finds it hard to keep open those fountains of high enthusiasm, or to main- 
tain that sense of responsibility which are the best preservatives of 
society from effeminacy and corruption. A bold, hardy, enterprising 
people, who cherish the domestic virtues and fear God, need but a gen- 
erous culture to make them steadily and constantly progressive ; and is 
not the Bible, whenever read and honored, the fruitful parent of hardi- 
hood and heroic enterprise? Is it not the palladium too of the domes 
tic virtues, and does not its voice ever urge in all-commanding tones to 
the fear of God and to works of righteousness ? 

The Bible, however, is not merely à conservator of good already com- 
passed, nor is it merely an authoritative summons to come up higher. 
It is itself the well-spring, the exhaustless fountain, of the noblest truths 
and impulses, that have been given to mankind. It has not only sup- 
plied new views of God, and put its ban on Polytheism, Pantheism, and 
Superstition; it has not only solved the awful problem of evil in its 
relation to man, and taught us the way of redemption through the 
Son of the Highest—it has invested every individual soul, for which 
Christ died, with a new and inconceivable dignity. It has developed in 
all, who have received its great truths in the love of them, a sense of 
responsibility which takes in both worlds. It has proclaimed the idea of 
a true brotherhood among all men in Christ Jesus, and has thus laid the 
axe to the root of the tyranny with which man once lorded over woman, 
patrician over plebian, noble over prince, master over slave. It has 
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developed the true function of the State, as one of the agencies through 
which the individual mind is to be trained, under God, to full capacity 
and taste for all its duties and prerogatives, and as having right to exist 
and to rule, only as it promotes to the uttermost, in all its people, this 
high culture. 

These ideas, when first propounded, met with universal contempt or 
execration. Slowly but surely, however, they have spread like leaven 
through bodies, politic and social—charging mind after mind with their 
sacred influence, and gradually achieving that amelioration which places 
us this day high above the highest condition ever attained under Pagan 
or Mohammedan sway. And thus are mankind to be always taught of 
God. Thus have they been learning for six thousand years—from the 
Patriarchal to the Mosaic—from the Mosaic to the Christian stage. In 
the infaney or childhood of the world, it was the absolute regimen of 
parents—in its hot and fiery youth, it was the fixed and well-defined do- 
minion of law as prescribed in the Old Testament; and in its riper and 
more thoughtful manhood it is the gospel of the grace of God. First, 
there is outward truth to make men wise, then there is subjective prep- 
aration to receive that truth. There is glory without, hidden from the 
proud and selfcomplacent, but revealed to those who in meekness are 
babes. There are laws for earlier stages, and there are laws again which 
shall be fully comprehended in all their applications and cordially obeyed, 
only when society through a larger experience and a deeper moral sense, 
shall come to see their wisdom and to own their sanctity and binding 
force, 

What an instrument have we here for regenerating universal human- 
ity. Ours is not a religion for a favored family or a preferred people. 
We are put in trust of the gospel, and we hold it for mankind ; for the 
distant, the benighted, the down-trodden, the afflicted. Nations in their 
loftiest successes, in their purest forms of civilization, are but traveling 
toward the ideal presented in Scripture; and as new phases of society 
appear, that Scripture will be found adapted to each, so far as it may be 
legitimate, and be calculated to advance each to new glory and perfee- 
tion. If this book be of God, then it was written with foresight of all 
coming conditions of the world, and it will be found to have for every 
one of them appropriate instructions and influences. 

But if the Bible be such an educator for nations and for the race, it 
must have capabilities equally great for the eulture and improvement 
of the individual. And what could we desire ina book, to rouse our 
dormant faculties or to invigorate and refine them, that we may not find 
here? Holy Seripture comprehendeth History and Prophecy, Law and 
Ethies, the Philosophy of Life that now is, the Philosophy of Life that 
is to come. At one time, it clotheth its teachings in strains of the sub- 
limest or tenderest poetry—at another, in narratives, as beautiful and 
touching for their simplicity as they are unrivaled in dignity. It has 
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reasoning for the logical understanding; it has pictures for the discur- 
sive imagination ; it has heart-searching appeals for the intuitive powers 
of the soul. There is no duty omitted; there is no grace or enjoyment 
undervalued. It provides a sphere for every faculty, and even for every 
temperament and disposition. This many-toned voice uses now the logic 
of a Paul, and now the ethics of a James—here the boldness and fervor 
of a Peter, and there the gentleness and sublimity of a John. With 
one it discourses of the awful guilt and curse of sin, and points us to 
the only way of escape; while with another it expatiates on the unut- 
terable love of God and the attractions of the Cross of Christ. The 
Bible is no formal, lifeless system of propositions and inferences and pre- 
cepts. It is as rich in the variety and vivacity of its methods, as it is 
in the overflowing abundance of its materials. While it draws some to 
religion, through the ideal, and some through the real and demonstrable, 
it allures others by means of the affections and sensibilities, and others 
it overawes, as a son of thunder, by its appeals to conscience and the 
dread of an hereafter. 

And how is it, if we look to the culture of the intellect merely ? How 
vast is the field which the Bible opens to our inquiries! What rich re. 
sults may we not win, in almost any conceivable line of research! What 
discipline does not the proper study of it provide for our reason and oui 
faith, for patience and humility, for fortitude and moderation! And in 
respect to those momentous guestions, which pertain to God and the 
soul's destiny, there is light enough for every humble, robust mind; 
there is darkness enough for every proud and self-confiding one. To 
attain to perfect and all-embracing knowledge belongs not to us, who 
are still in the twilight of our being, and who are called to work our 
way, through patient and ennobling labor, to that state where we can 
see even as we are seen, and know even as we are known. That way 
will open gradually but surely before all who go forward trustfully 
and manfully with the Bible as their guide. They shall have no infallible 
certainty, but they shall have unshaken and soul-satisfying confidence. 
'To the question of questions, “ What shall I do to be saved ?” they shall 
find an answer on which they can stay themselves in perfect peace. 
Their assurance will be the gift of no ghostly confessor; it will be the 
offspring of no sudden and undefinable impression or inspiration. It 
will be faith well-grounded and settled—an anchor to the soul. It will 
have the witness within that we love and strive to serve God; and it 
will have the witness without that they who do Christ’s will shall know 
of his doctrine—that the Holy Spirit will guide the meek in judgment, 
and instruct them in God’s way, and that he who cometh with a faithful 
and penitent heart in Christ’s name, shall in no wise be cast out. : 


DISCOURSE XXV, 


FREDERIC D HUNTINGTaN ID 


Tue celebrated Plummer Professor and University Preacher at old Harvard, is 
yet young in years, having been born May 28th, 1819, at Hadley, Massachusetts. 
His father, Dan Huntington,is a minister of the gospel, and in early life was settled 
in Litchfield and Middletown, Connecticut. He was a graduate of Yale College, 
and a tutor in Williams’ and Yale. The son had a “Christian nurture,” and can 
recall no period when he was not interested in religious things. He came first to 
the Lord’s table at sixteen years of age. This was chiefly by means of the special 
and the constant prayers and example of an excellent and saintly mother. His 
academic education was obtained at Hopkins Academy, at home, and at Amherst 
College, where he graduated, with the first honors of his class, in 1839. He after- 
ward studied three years in the Theological School in Cambridge. In October, 
1842, he was ordained over the South Congregational Church in Boston; and in 
September, 1855, inaugurated at Cambridge as “ Preacher to the University, and 
Plummer Professor of Chistian Morals in Harvard College.” He also acts as pastor 
of the church in Harvard College, of about fifty communicants. 

He is the author of “Sermons for the People ;” “Parables of the Saviour ;” and 
various occasional discourses, sermons, etc., and has edited, several years, the 
“Monthly Religious Magazine and Independent Journal.” 

Professor Huntington is not properly a representative of the Unitarians. Though 
elected by them conjointly with the “ Orthodox” Congregationalists, they did not 
elect him to stand for their creed, and it would be unjust on both sides to make him 
answerable for their cause. His training and associations have been chiefly, not 
wholly, among them. His preaching is in Unitarian pulpits, when away from home, 
but only because asked to preach there rather than elsewhere. He respects their 
liberty, and prizes and loves many of their men. But he yet refuses to be recog- 
nized as belonging to that body. To use his own words (for we have said the 
above with his authority), “In doctrine and devotion both, I consider the Unitarian 
body—as a body—radically diseased and defective. My humble position is that of 
entire independency.” ì 

As we understand him, he is an earnest Christian man, seeking to awaken and 
develop a higher and deeper spirituality, and render less sharp existing outward 
distinetions between those who hold the essential verities of the revealed word. 
Whether he is strietly orthodox, in the proper sense of that word, is a question 
which is much discussed, but which it does not fall within our province to decide, 
That he is becoming the means of the revival of a more evangelical and earnest 
piety, in this honored seat of learning, is surely matter for universal and devout con- 
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gratulation, and thousands are looking to him as raised up to be the restorer of a 
more operative faith to many of the churches, as well as to the university, of Mas- 
sachusetts; or at least to be the leader in such a restoration, to be perfected in the 
coming times. 

In the pulpit, Dr. Huntington combines dignity with grace; and his whole bear- 
ing produces a conviction of the thoughtfulness and earnestness of the man. The 
tones of his voice are ful firm, and smooth, and well modulated ; and his counte- 
nance beams with intelligence and benignity. He is said to infuse a full soul into all 
his discourses, uniting thereto a chastened and buoyant rhetoric. His manner is 
easy, and half colloquial, and his composition abounds in similes and strong and 
comprehensive sentences. 

The volume of sermons which Professor Huntington has recently published, has 
already had a wide and influential circulation. The subjects are varied and pertinent, 
and the discourses are replete with the Christian element, and with fresh and striking 
thoughts strongly and clearly expressed. Their style is uniformly elevated and 
elaborate—perhaps too much so for ordinary pulpit address. They are also remark- 
able for breadth and depth of thought, classic gracefulness and terseness, a touching 
earnestness, the traces of an affluent imagination, and the plain and manly avowal 
of views sincerely entertained. 

The sermon which is here given has been kindly furnished for this work, and 
appears now for the first time in print. It will increase Dr. Huntington’s distin- 
guished reputation, as a vigorous, stirring, and eloquent preacher. ; 


THREE DISPENSATIONS IN HISTORY AND IN THE SOUL. 


“ Abraham believed God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness. The law was 
given by Moses; but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” —GAt., iii. 6, and JOHN, i. 17. 


Tur spiritual growth of mankind has proceeded through three great 
stages. Each of these has been marked by the evolution of one pre- 
dominating element, or salient principle of religious action. On ex- 
amination, we shall be able to discover an impressive correspondence 
between these successive epochs in the history of humanity at large, 
and the process of life in a well-disciplined, Christianized individual. 
This analogy is so thickly set with points of interest, as well:as so fruit- 
fal of practical suggestions touching right religious ideas, and right 
living, that I shall let it fix the form, and be the subject of the discourse, 
That subject is: The threefold discipline of our spiritual experience, as 
compared" with the threefold order in the expanding nurture of the 
human family. 

The three Biblical Dispensations are types of three great principles 
of conduct, or rather three schools of religious culture, under which 
we must pass as persons, just as the race has passed in history, before 
we can be built up into the symmetrical stature of a Christian maturity. 
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I. First, was the dispensation of natural religious feeling. The race 
was in childhood. It acted from impulse. It obeyed no written code 
of moral regulations, but, so far as its life was right, it either followed 
some free religious instincts, or else depended on direct intimations 
from the Deity, directing or forbidding each specific deed. The man 
chosen as the representative of this period was Abraham. The record 
of it is the book of Genesis. That writing is the First grand chapter in 
the biography of man; and its very literary structure—so dramatic in 
contents, and so lyrical in expression, so careless of the rules of art, so 
abounding in personal details, and graphic groupings of incident; so 
like a child’s story in its sublime simplicity—answers to the spontaneous 
period it pictures. “The patriarchal age” we call it. The term itself 
intimates rude, unorganized politics; the head of each family being the 
legislator for his tribe. But, in the absence of systematic statutes, every 
man, by a liberty so large as to burst often into license, was likely to do 
very much what was right in his own eyes. If he had strong passions, 
he would be a sensualist, like Shechem, or a petty tyrant, like Laban. 
If he were constitutionally gentle, he would be an inoffensive shepherd, 
like Lot. Such were the first two brothers. Cain’s jealousy made him 
a murderer; Abel was peaceable, kept sheep, and the only voice he 
lifted up against outrage, was when his blood cried from the ground, 
Some of these nomadic people, having devout temperaments, “ called 
upon the name of the Lord,” we are told, like Enoch and Noah. Others 
were bloated giants, mighty men in animal propensities, gross and licen- 
tious, given to promiscuous marriages; so that presently God saw 
that the wickedness was so great, and the imaginations of men’s hearts 
were so evil, that he must wash the unclean earth with a deluge. But 
there was no permanent restraining power; no fixed standard of judi- 
cial command ; and so, when the flood dried, the tide of sin set in again, 
streaked only with some veins of nobleness. On the plains of Shinar 
pride fancied it could build a tower that should overtop the All-seeing 
Providence; and it had to be humbled by a confusion of tongues, scat- 
tering the builders. Even Noah, a just man for his times, so pure in 
that comparison, that he was carried over on the waves from a drowned 
generation, to install a new one, had scarcely seen the many-colored 
splendors of the promise in the rainbow, before he was drunken of over- 
much wine. Abraham himself, so full of trust that his trust finally 
saved him; strong enough in the power of it to lay his son on an altar ; 
at an earlier age stained his tongue with a cowardly falsehood, calling 
his wife his sister for safety’s sake—first pattern of politicians of mere 
expediency—and was rebuked for it by a Pharaoh, who had seen less 
of the heavenly visions than he. Sodom, with its indescribable pol- 
lutions, was not far from Beth-el—house of God. Jacob received a 
revelation from opened heavens; yet he over-reached his brother to ap- 
propriate the family blessing, and defrauded his father-in-law. Through- 
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out the whole of this patriarchal era, reaching from Adam to Joseph, 
and coyering, by the common computation, twenty-three hundred 
years, there were beautiful virtues, flowering into the light by the spon- 
taneous energy of nature, but poisoned in many spots by the slime of 
sensuality. The human stock threw out its forms of life with a certain 
negligence, as the prodigal force of nature does her forests—as a boy 
swings his limbs in the open air. There were heroic acts; but they 
were dispersed .over intervals, with dismal contrasts of meanness and 
cowardice between. There were ardent prayers; but foul passions 
often met and put to flight the descending hosts of the angels of God. 
Character needed a staunch vertebral column to secure its uprightness. 
No permanent sanction lent impregnability to good impulses. Even 
the saint, whose spirit rose nearest to heaven, walked on the verge of 
some abyss of shame. For though Abraham believed, Moses had not 
yet legislated, nor Christ died. 

Corresponding, now, to this impulsive religious age of the race, is the 
natural state of the individual. Itis the condition we are born into, 
and the multitudes never pass beyond it, because they are never re- 
newed, or made Christian. Morally they are children all their lives. 
Bad dispositions mix with good ; one moment holy aspirations ; the next 
a flagrant immorality. What is wanting is a second birth of spiritual 
conviction. Conduct is not brought to the bar of a governmental ex- 
amination, and judged by an unbending principle. Temptation is too 
much for this feeble, capricious piety. Nature, true enough, is always 
interesting ; and spontaneous products may be beautiful. But man, 
with his free agency, beset before and behind by evil, is not like a lily 
growing under God’s sun and dew, with no sin to deform its grace or 
stain its coloring; he is not like the innocent architecture of a cloud, 
shaped by the fantastie caprices of the summer wind; nor yet like the 
aimless statuary of the sea-shore, seulptured by the pliant chisel of the 
wave. He has to contend, struggle, resist. He is tried, enticed, be- 
sieged. Satan creeps anew with every new-born child into the Eden 
of the heart, and flaming swords are presently planted on its gates, pro- 
claiming—no return that way to innocence. The natural religion, of 
which modern mystics are so fond, and modern peripatetics prattle, is 
not enough for him. It might possibly answer in the woods, unless this 
feeble pantheism would substitute artistic ecstacy for worship, and moon- 
light for the sun, that flashes down the glories of revelations; or in 
some solitary cell, though even there monk and hermit have often found 
the snare of impure imaginations spread too cunningly for it. But let 
the boy go to the shop, and the girl to school; let the young man travel 
to the city, and the young woman lend her ears to the flatteries of that 
silver-tongued sorceress, Society ; and all this natural piety is like a 
silken thread held over a blazing furnace. We may put ourselves at 
ease, fancy we shall fare well Se so kind a Father; come out 
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comfortably at last; there is such tender pity in the skies. But the dis- 
pelling of that delusion will be the sharp word out of the throne of 
judgment—“ Depart from me, I never knew you.” No Babel of refuge 
will be built to the top. No friendly intervention will avert the perdi- 
tion of the Sodom in the heart. No Tamar of custom will cajole with 
her coquetry the ancient and everlasting justice. No thrifty leagues of 
a low commercial instinct, postponing conscience to the arithmetic of 
traffic—no corrupt political majorities, subscribing patriotic manifestoes 
as stock for party or private dividends, though they be as eleven against 
one, and though they piously profess to be sons of Israel by church sub- 
scriptions, shall buy national prosperity by their brother Joseph’s blood. 
There is often a vague assumption that certain principles of natural 
right, evolved and compacted by ethical science, might save our social 
state. But, remember that society, without Christ,in its philosophy, its 
literature, its art, its morals, obeyed a law of deterioration and decay. 
Without him, it would have been sinking still. Instead of the Christian 
justice that hangs its balances over our seats of lawful trade to-day, we 
should have not even Punic faith ; but something more treacherous than 
that—not even the hesitating Roman honesty, but a zone of restraint 
more dissolute than the Corinthian, and principles looser than the Spartan’s. 
Instead of a respected merchant, or steady mechanic, going out to his 
business to-morrow, amid a public order that Christ has organized, might 
have been seen a barbarian with the concentrated falsity of a hundred 
Arabs, waking into a world convulsed with perpetual anarchy, or skulk- 
ing away to transact his base affairs in a worse than Circassian mart. We 
may baptize the interesting displays of our intermittent virtue with a 
Christian name ; but they may yet contain no quality of Christ’s peculiar 
sanctity. They may leave human life quite untouched by that unrivaled 
glory, however bright their transient beam. They are not redolent of 
the New Testament. Their uprightness does not bear the sanction of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Their slender rectitude is not the principle 
that treats men justly because they are God’s children, which was the 
law of Christ’s great honesty. Their kindness is not the sweet charity 
of the beatitudes. Their moderation is not guarded by those majestic 
warders, reverence for God, and a Saviour’s loye. Nor is their worship, 
if they adore at all, fervent with the prayers of Olivet and Gethsemane, 
And as the first dispensation ended in a slavery in Egypt, or broods 
darkly over Pagan nations waiting to be brought nigh by the blood of 
Christ to this hour, so the lawless motions of every self-guided will end 
in a servitude to some Pharaoh in the members that cries aloud for eman- 
cipation—a settled alienation from the household of the good. 


IL Next after this impulsive or spontaneous period, which is the period 
of Childhood, comes the legal or judicial—a second stage in the history 
of the religious consciousness, Moses, the lawgiver, is its representa- 
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tive. From this crisis, the chief significance of the world’s religious 
experience is concentrated, for some sixteen hundred years, in Judea, and 
human progress runs on through the channel of Hebrew nationality. 
Other families have wandered off into hopeless idolatries. The religion 
of instinct has found its appropriate termination in a degraded Egyptian 
priesthood, mixing civil despotism with the incantations of an impure 
mythology. 

And now, God calls up Moses out of this miserable oppression into 
the summit of Sinai, and appoints him the head of the second august 
human epoch. A period of laws, after instinct, begins. Instinet must 
be curbed, for it has done mischief enough. Impulse must be subjected 
to principle, for it has proved itself insufficient alone. There must be 
positive command, controlling wayward inclinations. “ Thou shalt,” and 
“Thou shalt not,” are the watchwords. It is an age of obedience. 
Ceremonies and ordinances are set up to bring the wild will under disci- 
pline. And the better to secure exact obedience, a visible system of 
formal observances is announced—so many sacrifices every day, and so 
many meat-offerings, drink-offerings, cattle, doves, fruits, cakes, for every 
sacrifice. To withstand the surrounding seductions of nations still steeped _ 
in the vices of their natural propensities, a scheme of coercive restraints 
comes in. The people must have multiplied festivals, jubilees, national 
gatherings, regularly kept, and by divine appointment. To draw them, 
there is a gorgeous temple with an imposing altar, atabernacle, a covenant, a 
shekinah lighted from heaven, a priesthood clad in splendid garments, and 
all the superb apparatus of a magnificent ritual. Even the daily habits, 
materials of common dress, qualities of food and kinds of flesh, are all to be 
regulated in detail by specific statutes. Law reaches down to determine 
the most minute particulars—the cleansing of houses, the shape of the 
beard, the sowing of the field—all having reference to neighboring idol- 
atrous usages, of which these twelve tribes must, by all means, be kept 
clear. And for the breach of every law, from greatest: to least, there 
must be penalty. That part of human nature, that terror and dread ap- 
peal to, is addressed. On the transgressor woe is denounced. There is 
a Mount Ebal, full of menacing curses, as well as a Gerizim pledged to 
blessings. Smoke, earthquakes, thunders and lightnings, marshaling their 
awful pageant about Sinai when the law was given, only prefigured pun- 
ishments that should always torment the disobedient. And, accordingly, 
down through all the Hebrew fortunes, while prophets were set to admon- 
ish and call back the rebellious, the great staple of Israelitish history was, 
the divine chastisement that followed violations of law, and the prosper- 
ity that rewarded its observance. Sieges and campaigns, conquests and 
captivities, judges and kings, Joshua, Gideon, and Ezra, David, Saul, 
and Rehoboam—all were of less consequence, as events, or as individuals, 
than as instruments of that mighty, organized power lying behind them— 
Moses and the law. 
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So with all of us ; there comes a time, when we feel that we can not act 
by inclination, but must follow law. The principle of duty is that law. Ba- 
byhood is past, and its instincts suffice us no longer. To do as we like, 
would still be pleasant ; but it is dangerous and false. We becomg stew- 
ards, and must give account of our stewardship. Life has put its harness 
upon us, and we must work init. Passions have sprung up, and conflicts 
have commenced within us, that make impulse an unsafe guide. We find 
a meaning in that hard word, must. We are free to do as we will, and yet 
we feel somehow bound under God’s necessity. It begins to be evident 
that as sure as a stone falls or fire burns, sin will bring trouble; indulgence, 
pain ; impiety, remorse; dissipation, disease; dishonesty, infamy. The 
spendthrift must be pinched, the fraudulent bargainer lose his soul though 
he gain the world, and the false professor be spiritually damned. Here 
are laws—laws of the Almighty’s ordaining—laws that bring retribution. 
If we would live peaceably, we must come under them and obey. 

Very often it happens that by obeying a law, we acquire superiority 
to it. Voluntarily submitting to certain rules for a time, our virtue is 
strengthened and finally becomes independent of them, so that it can go 
alone. The inebriate binds himself by a pledge, and thus regains his 
freedom. The disciple appoints specific hours for praying, and by that 
means gains the devout spirit which breathes a perpetual aspiration, at 
last inaugurating a silent converse of the soul with heaven, as natural as the 
pulse in the veins. The methodical division of time for business is only 
a form of law, coercing industry and efficiency. Many a man has to 
spur his sluggishness, by definite tasks; and many more would bring 
nothing to pass, but for fixed methods and seasons. Without a morning 
and evening sacrifice, forgetful worldliness would render poor service to 
God; and memories, like Martha, so careful and troubled about many 
things, would fail of Mary’s one thing needful. The laying apart of ex- 
act sums for charity has been all that stood between some men and the 
doom of avarice; benevolence had to be put out to school, and philan- 
thropy be drilled into promptitude like a cadet. Let us not despise law, 
for every day practical proofs are scattered before us, that it is a school- 
master to lead us to Christ, | 

Even fear, though fastidious nerves are apt to discredit it as a lower 
sentiment, has its office in diseiplining thoughtless and stubborn wills, 
breaking down pride and prompting insensibility, till it is ready to hand 
us over to motives of a nobler order. There is a meaning in a tradition 
of an ancient German prince, who, in early life, was bidden by an oracle 
to search out an inseription on a ruined wall which should prefigure his 
mortal fate. He found the Latin words, signifying after siz. Supposing 
they revealed the number of days he was to live, he gave himself for the 
six days following to his hitherto neglected soul, preparing himself to 
die. But finding death did not come, he was still held to his sober reso- 
lutions by supposing six weeks were the interpretation ; and then he 
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prolonged his holy life to six months, and six years. On the first day of 
the seventh year, by reason of the excellent manhood into which he had 
thus formed his character, he had gained the confidence of the people, and 
he found the fulfillment of the ambiguous prophecy, by being chosen 
Emperor of Germany. Here is a figure of common experience. We 
may conceive it to have been a mere “spiritual” process, that the prince 
should have been drawn to piety, by loving goodness for its own sake. 
But it was the timid dread of dying that drew him, and the royal bene- 
factions of a truly Christian monarch justified the agent. Have you 
never known a fever, or an accident, or the incipient symptoms of a con- 
sumption to be the determining cause that bent the whole current of a 
life from earthward to heavenward? Have you never known that a 
mere dread of punishment or pain, of hell or disgrace} has stopped the 
erring feet of lust, silenced profanity, driven back the Sabbath-breaker ? 
God is not ashamed to take into the sublime economy of his purposes 
these stimulants to virtue ; and let not us, in our puerile conceit, venture 
to pronounce therm unworthy. Outgrow them if you will, and can; but 
take care that you are not found, after all, below, instead of above the 
plane of their influence. ‘ 

For be assured, though we have read the New Testament, named the 
name of Jesus, and quite looked down on the Jews, some of us have 
not yet climbed up so far as to Moses and his J ewish law. In the Bible’s 
older Testament there are needed examples for us yet. Not all of us 
have learned that majestic, unchangeable fact, that God is Sovereign ; 
nor those related facts that, if we will perpetrate the wrong, we must 
suffer the penalty ; that we can not dodge the consequences of what we 
do; that indolence must sap our strength ; that selfishness must end in 
wretchedness; that falsehood is a mint, coining counterfeits that must _ 
return upon our hands; that hypocrisy to-day is disgrace to-morrow, 
This is law, everlasting, unrepealable law; and our poor attempts to 
resist, or nullify it, avail not so much as a puff of mortal breath against 
the gulf stream in the Atlantic. Blessed will it be for our peace, when 
we accept it, and bow to it, turning it into a law of liberty. 

Remember that the grandest examples of sainthood, or spiritual 
life, that the ages have seen, have been souls that recognized this truth 
—the firm, Puritanical element, in all valiant piety ; and without it mere 
amiable religious feeling will be quite sure to degenerate into sentimen- 
tality. We need to stand compassed about with the terrible splendors 
of the Mount, and with something of the somber apparatus of He- 
brew commandments, to keep us from falling off into some impious, 
Gentile idolatries of the senses. Holy places, and holy days, and solemn 
assemblies, still dispense sanctity. Our appetites have to be hedged 
about with almost as many scruples of regimen for Christian modera- 
tion’s sake, as the Jew’s for his monotheism. “We wish,” says some 
one, “ that it was not so difficult to be good. We wish that we could 
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be selfindulgent, and yet be good for all that ; that we could idle off our 
time, and yet be wise for all that.” The worldling wishes he could com- 
bine his worldliness now with a heaven hereafter; the voluptuary, that 
he could have “the clear eye and steady hand of the temperate ;” the 
vain, ambitious, capricious woman, that she could exhibit the serenity 
that comes of prayer. But Sinai stands unmoved, at the outset of every 
life-journey through the wilderness; and at the further end, beyond the 
river, Ebal with its curses, and Gerizim with its blessings. “ Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 


III. But there is a Third Dispensation, profounder and richer than that 
of statutes; and, at the head ofit, One greater than Moses. The period 
of literal commandments was insufficient ; humanity outgrew it. It be- 
came a dead profession, a school of foolish questions, a shelter of hideous 
hypocrisies. Lo! the enlarging soul of the race asks a freer, more sin- 
cere, more vital nurture, and it comes. If the simple religious instincts 
of Abraham had been accepted for righteousness; if the law had been 
given by Moses ; grace and truth enter in by Jesus Christ; grace for the 
heart, truth for the understanding; favor for man’s stumbling feet, and 
light for his eyes. Christ does not abrogate law, but by his own life 
and sacrifice first satisfies its conditions. He says expressly, “Think not 
that I came to destroy Moses, but to fulfill.” The cross does not unbind 
the cords of accountability, but tightens and strengthens them rather. 
The gospel affords no solvent to disentegrate the commandments; it 
only lets “the violated law speak out its thunders” in the tones of pity. . 
Divine laws never looked so sacred as when they took sanctity from the 
redemption of the crucified. 

Witness now a new light, “lighting every man that cometh into the 
world.” It is the deliverance of the heart. It is the purifying of the 
life. It is the sanctification of the spirit. The law, by which no man 
living can be justified, because no man ever yet kept it inviolate ; which 
makes no allowance for imperfect obedience, and yet never was periectly 
obeyed—which, therefore, is a rule of universal condemnation when 
standing alone—this stern, unrelenting law gives place to a gospel—glad- 
der tidings—a voice that comes not to condemn but to save, a ministry 
of mercy, asking only a penitent spirit that it may offer forgiveness, and 
only an inward faith changing the motives that it may confer eternal 
life. 

Law and Prophets, then, are not annulled ; what they lacked is sup- 
plied, They are absorbed by Evangelists. The gospel takes up all their 
contents, recasts them, and quickens them with the vitality of a fresh 
Inspiration, Moses remains, but only as a servant to Christ. The deca- 
logue still stands; but the cross stands on a higher pedestal, invested 
with a purer glory, Humble Calvary is the seat of a loftier power than 
towering Horeb. We must still be under discipline; but the Lawgiver 
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is lost in the Redeemer. What was a task is transfigured into a choice, 
The drudgery of obedience is beautified into the privilege of reconcilia- 
tion. Love has cast out fear. Man no longer cowers before his sover- 
eign with terror, but pours out his praises to a Father. The soul is 
released from the bondage of a thrall into the liberty of a child. Out 
of the plodding routine of mechanical sacrifice, it ascends into spiritual 
joy, where the handwriting of ordinances is done away; the Great High 
Priest has ascended once for all into the heavens, and suffering is will- 
ingly borne because it makes the disciple like the Lord. 

Thus the word spoken by the third epoch of religious culture is not, 
“ Act thy nature out and follow thy lawless impulses”—nor yet, “Do 
this circle of outward works, and then come and claim salvation for thy 
merits”—but, Believe, first, and then out of thy faith do the righteous 
works which thou then canst not but do. Repent of thy short com- 
ings, and be forgiven. Lean on Christ, thy Saviour. Love God, thy 
Father. Help men, thy brethren. And come, inherit thine immortal 
kingdom! 


Now, at last, if it only keeps on in the path divinely marked for it, 
the soul emerges into that wide fellowship of Christ—that open hospi- — 
tality of spiritual freedom, where the impulse of nature is only guided, 
not stifled, by law; where law is ripened and fulfilled into faith. The 
highest victory of goodness is union with God. That union comes only 
by a Mediator. For reconciliation between finite and infinite, there 
must be a Reconciler combining both. The way to peace lies by Cal- 
vary. Humanity realizes its complete proportions, only by inward mem- 
bership with him who fills all the veins of his living body with his blood, 
and the chambers of his church with the glory of his presence to-day. 
« Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

For, observe, by all means, this striking condition pertaining to the 
doctrine; that neither of these three stages, whether of,the general or 
the personal progress, denies, or cuts off, its predecessor. Nature pre- 
pares the way for law—making the heart restless, by an unsatisfying 
experiment, without it. Abraham saw more glorious ages coming than 
his own, and the promise given to him and his seed, Emmanuel accom- 
plished. The law disciplined wayward, uncultured man, making him 
ready for the church that was to descend “like a bride out of heaven.” 
Every ordinance in its ritual was a type; every statute was a proph- 
ecy. i 
All Judaism was prospective. Moses looked forward to the Messiah, 
So, in the heart of childhood, there are expectations, vague and yet bril- 
liant, of the responsible second stage of manhood ; it is too thoughtless 
yet to look beyond, to the age of mature Christian holiness. But see, 
again, when that second age of stern command and strict.obedience 
comes, it grows sober and reflective. It feels heavily that it is not suffi- 
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cient to itself. It must look longingly forward for the consolations of 
the cross. Nature does not comprehend law, nor law gospel; Abraham 
Moses, nor Moses Messiah ; but the Son of God understands all, and the 
gospel, in its majestic orbit, while embracing law and nature, transcends 
them both. R 

Remember, also, for its practical fruit’s sake, this fact, that each stage 
requires fidelity in the preceding. You must have been true to the 
better impulses of youth, that you may be, to the best advantage, a serv- 
ant of the law of maturity. You must be faithfully obedient to duty, 
before you are fit to be a subject of grace. Do not imagine you can 
glide over into the favor of heaven, without first keeping the command- 
ment. It is a strait gate, and a narrow way that leads to life. I must 
be a cheerful servant, before I can know the joy of adoption, and ery, 
“Abba, Father.” Willing to be constrained by the positive precept, 
I may hope, by-and-by, for the freedom of a child and heir. Many 
things that I would rather not do—irksome to the sluggish will, hard to 
the love of ease, offensive to pride, bitter to selfish pleasure—I must 
do, before I can ascend to that sublime selÊmastery with Christ, where I 
shall desire to do only what I ought. You have seen a seabird, which in 
rising from the waves has to run some way with difficulty upon the 
water, striking the surface aboriously with its pinions; but when it has 
once lifted itself into the upper air, it balances its flight with a calm mo- 
tion, and enfranchised into the freedom of the sky, the slow beat of its 
wings is imperceptible. It is by pain and toil under the commandments, 
that the soul gets the liberty of its faculties; but when it has been taken 
up out of itself by love and trust, it moves in harmony with God. The 
law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, that we might “be 
justified by faith.” But “after that faith is come, we are no longer 
under a schoolmaster.” “ All things are yours, and ye are Christ's, and 
Christ is God's.” No longer at Gerizim, nor yet at Jerusalem, but every- 
where, we may worship the Father! 

You have seen the religionist of mere passion. That impulsive tem- 
perament is doubtless capable of good services to the master. But, to 
that end, the master must have the reforming of it. That unsteady pur- 
pose must be made steadfast through a thoughtful imitation of the con- 
stancy, that said, “ Behold, I go up to Jerusalem to be crucified.” That 
fluctuating’ wing of worship, must be poised by some influence from those 
hills, where whole nights were not too long for a Redeemer’s prayers. 
That inexpert swimmer in the sea of life, now rising, now sinking, and 
now noisily splashing the waters, must be schooled by sober expe- 
rience to glide onward with a firmer and stiller stroke. Ardor must be. 
matched with consistency. You are not to be carried to heaven by a 
fitful religion, periodically raised from the dead at seasons of social ex- 
hilaration ; not by a religion alive at church, but stagnant in the streets 
and in the market-places; not by a religion kindling at some favored 
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hour of sentimental meditation, only to sink and flicker in the drudgery 
of common work. It is to little purpose that we read, and eirculate, and 
preach the Bible, except all our reading and all our living gain thereby 
a more biblical tone. And it is quite futile that our breasts glow with 
some fugitive feeling in the house of God, unless that feeling dedicates 
our common dwellings to be all houses of God. 

So have you seen the religious legalist. In business, in the street, in 
sanctuaries, at home, you have seen him. In business, measuring off his 
righteousness by some sealed measure of public usage, as mechanically as 
his merchandise, and making a label or a dye-stuff his cunning proxy to 
tell the lie that some judicial penalty had frightened from his tongue ; 
disowning no patent obligation, but cheating the customer, or oppressing 
the weak, in secret, In the street,wearing an outside of genial manners, 
with a frosty temper under it, or a cloak of propriety with a heart of sin ; 
in the sanctuary, purchasing, with formal professions, one day, the priv- 
ilege of an untroubled selfseeking the other six, or possibly opening 
the pew door and the prayer-book here to-day, with the same hand that 
will wrong a neighbor to-morrow; and at home, practicing that reluctant 
virtue that would hardly give conjugal affection but for the marriage- 
bond, and that, by being exported to another continent, would find a 
Parisian atmosphere a solvent of all its scruples. Not descending, at 
present, to the depth of depravity, he certainly never rises to a pure 
piety. Whatever respectable or admirable traits you see in him, you 
miss that distinctive mark which every eye takes knowledge of as a 
spiritual consecration. 

Engraft, now, on that “ wild olive” stock, the sweet juices of Christian 
love, drawn from their original stock in Bethlehem, “ of the seed of David 
and the root of Jesse;” soften that hard integrity by Christian charity ; 
in place of duty done from sheer compulsion, put duty done from a will- 
ing, eager, and believing heart. Do this, and thou shalt live. 


Abraham, Moses, Christ; impulse, discipline, faith ; nature, law, gos- 
pel; instinct, obedience, grace; Mamre, Sinai, Calvary; this is that 
divine order—not bound by rigid rules of chronological succession, but 
having the free play and various intershadings of a moral growth—to 
which we are to conform our lives. When the “Thus saith the Lord” 
shall have controlled our impatient will, our hearts will be ready to say, 
« Our Father, who art in heaven!” Seek, first, after that indwelling 
goodness that has its fountain in the center of the soul, and good works 
will be the constant stream. Be children of light. Live by the spirit, 
not the letter; by. faith, not by fear. For you are called to be disciples 
of Jesus. Henceforth the Christian is to be known, and to be saved, not 
by the hand so much as by the heart; not by a righteousness that is 
legal, but spiritual. Let not your piety be the occasional piety of Rab- 
binical Sabbaths, with ghastly intervals of worldliness between, like iso- 
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lated springs in a desert of sand ; but a piety, whose perennial influence, 
like the river that keeps the meadows always green, shall penetrate and 
fertilize the whole soil and open field of your being, and thus make glad 
the city of your God. No rich, or beautiful, or accepted life can be had 
by us, except Christ be its inspiration. Hope will not reach up to im- 
mortality, except it climb by the cross. Let not your lives be dead 
shapes of outward decency—the carved and gilded wood of an ark and 
a tabernacle deserted by the Spirit—but vital branches, filled with leap- 
ing and vigorous currents of holy feeling, on the living vine! “ For if 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his,” 


DISCOURSE XXVI. 


RICHARD PULLER, DD: 


Tus distinguished pulpit orator was born, the son of Thomas Fuller, a planter, 
in Beaufort, South Carolina, in 1808. He was sent to Harvard College, where he 
applied himself diligently to his studies, and took his degree as a graduate with his 
class in 1824, although he had left college at the end of his junior year. On his re- 
turn to his native State, he commenced the study of law, and was admitted to the 
bar before the required age (twenty-one). His practice is said to have increased 
so rapidly, that at the third term of the court, after he wa’ admitted, he had one 
hundred and fifty cases to plead. During a fit of sickness his mind was turned 
toward religion, and, on his recovery, he became a member of the Episcopal church. 
He afterward adopted Baptist sentiments, changed his denominational connection, 
abandoned his profession, and devoted himself to a preparation for the ministry. 
He pursued his studies diligently for a year, when he was ordained, and took 
charge of the Beaufort Baptist church, S.C.,in 1833. Besides his regular duties, 
he made excursions as an evangelist, preaching the gospel among the slaves. In 
1836, his health having become impaired, he spent a year in Europe, and, on his 
return, resumed his labors with great success. In 1847, he took charge of the 
seventh Baptist church in Baltimore, where he still holds the pastoral charge of a 
large and influential church, now numbering over nine hundred communicants. 

Dr. Fuller's manner in the pulpit is peculiar. When he first rises to address 
an audience, he generally surveys them leisurely, sometimes‘ draws a deep heavy 
breath, or sigh, and then commences to speak in a calm, low tone, so softly that he 
can hardly be heard. He also reads his hymns in a similar tone, and prays— 
sometimes with great earnestness—in a subdued voice. His gestures are not 
numerous, but exceedingly graceful and natural, and at times very animated, 
almost violent. In his more youthful days he was far more saltatory in his 
gesticulation than he isnow. He preaches altogether without even a sketch. He 
probably never wrote a sermon before its delivery. Every Sabbath evening he has 
the pulpit-desk removed, and comes forward upon the platform, with a small 
Bible or New Testament in his hand, reads his text, makes a few introductory 
remarks, then easily and gracefully lays the book aside, and proceeds with. his 
discourse with nothing before him. We believe he thinks this method enables him 
to approach the hearts of his hearers more readily than when he is intrencher 
behind a wooden barricade. 

As a pulpit orator, Dr. Fuller has few equals, and probably no superior, in the 
country. Besides rare natural endowments for such a position, his practice at the 
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bar no doubt contributed to this result; and then, too, he has the advantage of a 
delivery untrammelled by notes. On some occasions, as before stated, even the 
ordinary breast-work of the pulpit is removed, and he stands out wholly at ease 
upon the platform, pouring forth volumes of fervid and instructive oratory upon an 
almost entranced congregation. With a full, round, manly form, tall and dignified ; 
a frank, open countenance, bespeaking the benignity of his heart; a flashing eye, 
beneath a stately forehead, overhung with thick, bushy, dark brown hair ; a voice clear, 
deep, and musical, now gentle and tremulous, and now powerful and explosive, 
filling every part of the largest auditory; and with warmth and earnestness, and 
depth of pathos, and often, cheeks suffused with tears, he melts and carries the 
coldest heart, and awakens in the hardest a responsive throb. 

In his official position as pastor, he is very busily engaged in visiting and praying 
with his people, and has great tact in introducing the subject of religion, without ap- 
pearing to force it in. He is remarkably easy and pleasant in his manners, and is 
consequently a favorite in society. -Without losing his dignity, he has decided 
conversational power, and sometimes sparkles with witty and epigrammatic sayings. 
He is said not to have much executive capacity, and with all his genial and social 
nature, he has comparatively little intercourse with his brother ministers. 

Dr. Fuller is withal quite a student, and is seldom absent from his pulpit. The 
marked feature of his preaching is the highly spiritual and evangelical element. He 
aims incessantly at the exaltation of Christ, and the immediate conversion of men. 
On no theme does he so warm and glow as on that of Christ and him crucified. 
As an instance, mention may be made of his celebrated sermon on “ The Cross,” 
preached before the General Convention of the Baptist denomination, April 28, 
1841. Such an outpouring of chaste and fervid eloquence, such gushing forth of 
feelings, such zealous, pointed, and affectionate appeals, drawn from the sufferings 
on Calvary, are not generally seen oftener than once in a man’s lifetime. The 
place was indeed a Bochim. 

The substance of the discourse, of which Dr. Fuller has kindly furnished a copy 
for this work, was delivered before the Southern Baptist Convention at its first 
session in Richmond, Va., June 10, 1846. It does not contain passages of equal 
power with some which might be selected from the sermon referred to above, 
and which has been widely circulated in various forms; but yet, as a whole, it 
does equal credit to the author’s reputation. The thoughts are edifying and in- 
structive, and are expressed with the essentials of true eloquence, 





THE DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS. 
“ And the desire of all nations shall come. "”—HAGGAT, ii. 7, 


Tue text foretold a strange phenomenon. It declared that the High 
and Lofty One who inhabited eternity, would be seen among sinful 
men; that he who from everlasting had dwelt in light unapproachable, 
would assume some form, and make his entrance upon this globe; that 
the invisible and ever-glorious, whom no man had seen, nor could see— 
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the Eternal forever concealed behind stars and suns, would vail his 
effulgence, and push aside those stars and suns, and come into the 
world. Such is the prophecy; and if this wonderful event, dimly an- 
tieipated, could agitate and transport the inmost spirit of patriarch and 
prophet, flooding them with rapture, what should be our emotions now 
—now when he has come; when we have seen “the brightness of the 
Father’s glory” “come forth from the Father, and come into the 
world >? when he who, “ being in the form of God, thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God,” has “ made himself of no reputation, and 
taken upon him the form of a servant, and been made in the likeness of 
men, and being found in fashion as a man, has humbled himself and be- 
come obedient unto death, even the death of the cross;” when we can 
say, “without controversy great is the mystery of godliness, God was : 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto 
the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory ;” when, 
with adoring confidence, each of us can exclaim, ‘ This is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners, of whom I am chief.” 

Of this stupendous and overmastering deed of love, how can I worthily 
speak, who am a man of unclean lips, and live among a people of un- 
clean lips? Well have we done, to commence from it a new era in the 
biography of our race. Amid the wrecks of past ages, that transac- 
tion stands alone by itself, in unique and solitary grandeur: and stand 
it forever shall, amid the waste of future ages, the great epoch in the 
cycles of eternity, the master-piece of infinite power, and wisdom, and 
love, to absorb our expanding souls long after this globe shall have been 
purged by fire, and when all its records and annals shall have been for- 
gotten. Turning, then, from the mysterious unutterable glories of this 
“ new thing which God has made in the earth,” let us come to what we 
may compass by our thoughts; let us confine ourselves to the text, and 
speak of the title here applied to the Redeemer, regarding the term 
“Desire” as referring to the expectation, and the wants, and the happi- 
ness, ofthe whole human family. 


I. First, then, it is a fact deserving more attention than has, I think, 
been bestowed upon it, that among the nations there has ever existed a 
wide-spread, if not universal expectation, of a glorious person, to be the 
renovator of mankind, and to impress a new character on the spirit, 
habits, and morals of the earth. A truth this, wholly inexplicable to 
the infidel, but quite incontestable for all that, and to every Christian 
admitting of an easy solution. 

Why, my brethren, such a catastrophe as the fal/—who will believe 
that & could ever be obliterated from the memory of man? And if 
our ruin, much more surely would the promise of our redemption be 
transmitted—a promise which in so peculiar a manner assured the guilty 
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that—“ the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head,” and 
which was performed when, “the fullness of time being come, God sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” 

It is a famous question, which I shall not disturb, whether the benefits 
of the atonement by Jesus extend to other beings besides man. The 
Bible conveys clear intimations, that among intelligences peopling other 
portions of God’s empire, the knowledge was dispersed, both of the 
degeneracy of our race and of some wonderful expedient for our rescue. 
And if in distant provinces of creation, the advent of a Saviour into the 
world was matter of adoring study—away with the thought that God 
would leave the posterity of Adam in ignorance of a transaction so 
deeply affecting their destiny, and of which this earth was to be the 
theatre. Accordingly, we find that such a revelation was not only 
given, but perpetuated. And those of you who are acquainted with 
antiquity know, that in all ages, and among nations most distant from 
each other, the expectation of a deliverer has been cherished, and 
cherished everywhere as an express communication from heaven. 

The truth is, that scarcely had the fall oecurred, when God began to 
announce a retriever from the ruins of that fall; and in antediluvian 
ages we see him so busied with this great promise, that, studied by the 
light of faith, the history of the world even then will appear as the first 
act in the grand drama of redemption. It is a touching proof of God’s 
compassion, that before the sentence was uttered against our guilty 
parents, the gospel was preached to them, and its golden notes mingled 
tenderly with those accents of wrath, which otherwise might have 
driven them to despair. Directly after this, sacrifices seem to have 
commenced—an institution by which an innocent victim was to be im- 
molated for the sins of man; a thing so entirely above the dictates of 
reason, that we at once recognize in it the appointment of heaven, and 
a type of the Messiah. The offering of Cain was as choice as that of 
Abel; the latter, however, was an expiatory sacrifice, and the conduct 
of God to the two worshipers was a proclamation never to be forgotten, 
that without shedding of blood there is no remission of sins; hence, 
“by faith Abel offered a more excellent sacrifice than Cain.” In short, 
brief—to me instructively, most affectingly brief, as is the record of 
those who lived before the flood, their cares, and passions, and pleasures, 
and pains, all summed up in a few pages—yet the Spirit has supplied 
one important fact. 'There were preachers in those days, whose theme 
was the same Jesus we preach—Enoch especially foretelling his coming, 
and preparing the world for his reception, 

From the flood to the call of Abraham, we see God still occupied in 
consoling the earth with the promise of its great restorer. The Scrip- 
tures, indeed, declare that the very manner of Noah’s escape was em- 
blematical of salvation by Christ, “The like figure whereunto,” says 
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Peter, “ even baptism, doth also now save us; not the putting away of 
the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward God, 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” No sooner is that patriarch landed, 
than this second father of mankind, by sacrifices of blood, inculcates on 
his family, then the whole population of the earth, the faith of the grand 
atonement. And upon all of Jehovah’s dispensations at this period we 
discern the plain shining signatures of this illustrious doctrine. Audience 
is never given to man as an innocent being, but always as guilty, and 
through the medium of sacrifices. 

In process of time we find God adopting a singular measure. He 
separates one nation from all the nations, choosing them, not because 
they were more in number than any people, but for this peculiar purpose, 
that they might be the depositories of the “ faithful saying ;” and might 
show from afar the magnificent redemption to be one day wrought out 
for man. If patriarchs rejoiced, it was in anticipation of that event— 
Abraham desiring to see Christ’s day, and gladdened by the sight ; and 
Jacob exulting over death, 4s he leaned upon the top of his staff, and 
turned his eye to the triumphant Shiloh. If prophets were inspired, it 
was to confirm the faithful in their aspirations for the Messiah ; so much 
so, “that the testimony of Jesus was the spirit of prophecy”—“ the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them, testifying beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ and the glory that should follow.” Amid the pomp of royalty, 
if monarchs pined with a longing for the gratification of which they would 
have bartered their crowns, it was to see him who was all their desire 
and all their salvation. “Many kings have desired to see those things 
which ye see, and have not seen them, and to hear those things which ye 
hear, and have not heard them.” Types, altars, oblations, and all the 
gorgeous machinery of the temple, were but shadows of the promised 
mercy. In short, wherever among the Hebrews “righteous men” were 
found, the consummation of all their desires would have been to witness 
the ingress of the Prince of Peace; and in every Hebrew woman’s 
bosom, concealed but glowing, there was such an ambition of the honor 
afterward conferred upon Mary, that the prophet calls the Saviour, “ the 
desire of women”—the fondest, highest, holiest dreams of the sex ter- 
minating in the bliss of becoming mother to that Son whom a virgin was 
to bear, whose name would “be called Immanuel, Wonderful, Coun- 
selor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, and of whose government and 
peace there should be no end.” 

Up to this point, then, in allages preceding the birth of Christ, you 
see how that wonderful epiphany was the engrossing theme of piety and 
inspiration. And here let me repeat two important remarks which have 
been already made, and which we should always take with us when 
perusing the books of the Old Testament. The first is, that during this 
period the expectation of a wonderful persorage to change and mold the 
destiny of the world, was not confined to the Jews, but was diffused 
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through the earth. It was impersonated in Melchisedec ; it sustained 
the sufferer of Idumea—who, when all was desolation around and 
within, exclaimed, “I know th: my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon tke earth ;” it fired the lips of Balaam ; 
it was scattered over Asia, Africa, Sicily, and the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and from thence was conveyed to Rome, and treasured among 
those Sibylline oracles which even the wisest men revered as sacred ; 
and it prevailed, as Tacitus and Suetonius inform us, most anciently, all 
over the East. 

This is one striking fact, and the other is, the existence everywhere of 
sacrifices, and the faith of appeasing the Deity by blood, by the substi- 
tution of the innocent for the guilty. Unite now these two truths, and 
how incontestable is the assertion, that from the fall to the advent of 
Jesus Christ, there was a general expectation of the mighty victim of 
Calvary, which justifies the application to him of this title “the Desire 
of all nations.” G 

We come now to the great advent; and as the nativity, and afterward 
the public manifestation, of the Saviour approach, the truth I am urging 
becomes confirmed on all hands, and the earth is agitated by premoni- 
tions and prognostications exciting most intense concern. In the west, 
at Rome, the metropolis of the earth, and only a few years before the 
appearance of Christ, Julius Cesar seeks to subvert the liberties of his 
country, aspiring to a throne; and by what argument is his claim sup- 
ported? His friends appeal to an oracle in the temple, predicting a 
king to arise at that time whose reign should be without bounds, and 
whose government should secure the happiness of mankind. And ina 
work almost contemporaneous with the birth at Bethlehem, the most 
celebrated of the Latin poets rehearses this oracle, declaring it now 
about to be accomplished, and employing, as to the wonderful offspring, 
almost the very images and language of Isaiah himself. In the East, 
the light to enlighten the Gentiles is not only seen from afar, but shines 
so clearly, that the sages leave their homes and studies, and repair to the 
birth-place, doing homage to the kingly Star of Jacob. 

Above all, in Judea, and at the scene of this amazing mystery, how is 
every thing in commotion, and from every quarter what notes of prep- 
aration! Does'the Hebrew enter the temple or walk the streets of 
Jerusalem? he sees the most devout and venerable of his nation bend- 
ing with years, yet rejoicing that even their fading eyes should “ behold 
the Consolation of Israel.” Does he leave the city ? among the hills, and 
buried in cells upon the mountains, he finds those holy hermits of whom 
J osephus speaks, absorbed with the immediate coming of Messiah, 
waiting to form his escort, and vindicating their sublime hope by proph- 
ecles not to be mistaken. From out the dreary depths of the wilderness, 
and along the verdant banks of the J ordan, resounds perpetually the 
voice of a most extraordinary man, an austere herald, who has drawn all 
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eyes upon him as a prophet “ with the spirit and power of Elias,” and 
who still utters the startling cry, “Prepare ye the way of the Lord; 
make straight in the desert a highway for our God.” In fine, my breth- 
ren, so eager and universal was the expectation* of a great deliverer, 
that as soon as John appeared, multitudes flocked and crowded about 
him ; and the inquiry, “ Art thou he? Art thou he?” a question never 
before proposed to any of the prophets, now breaks from their impatient 
lips; and if they surrender their convictions, it is most reluctantly, and 
only when the Baptist “ confesses and denies not, but confesses that he 
is not the Christ,” but merely his harbinger, and not worthy to perform 
even the most menial office, such as unloosing his sandals, for that exalted 
personage. 

Nor, my brethren (though it is out of place to make the remark here), 
was the sensation felt by the inhabitants of this earth alone. Other and 
very different orders of intelligence were moved at the astonishing 
phenomenon. On the night when the Saviour was born, hell, I make no 
doubt, stood aghast and marshaled all its forces, and commenced in 
Herod and the massacre of the children, that infernal conspiracy which 
pursued the Redeemer through his life, and seemed to triumph, but was 
most gloriously discomfited, at the cross. And all heaven, we are ex- 
pressly informed, was filled with a sympathy most thrilling and ecstatic. 
Man, those glorious beings had known in Eden, and had loved with the 
love of a brother for a younger sister. The dismal hour of man’s fall 
they had witnessed; nor can any tell their emotions when, amid the 
bowers of Paradise, there rang that shriek, Death, death is in the world! 
And now when the brightness of the Father’s glory stoops to that 
world, and on such an errand, what wonder and rapture seize their 
adoring thoughts. All along their radiant, countless files, roll anthems 
of high exultation, and then, wheeling down, they pour upon the listening 
ear of Palestine the music of the skies. 

Yes, my brethren, not only on this scene of his love and grief, but in 
other and distant places were felt the communications of unutterable 
interest when the Day-spring from on high visited us. And if, when he 
came, the world knew him not, and honored him not, he was not with- 
out honor, such as no mere creature can receive. True, no star formed 
by mortal hands would ever glitter upon his breast, for he was to be de- 
spised and rejected of men; but a star made by eternal hands moves 
along the heavens, and, stopping in reyerence, showers its lustre upon 
his cradle. No illuminated capital or palace hails his approach, for he 
comes at midnight, and in an humble village, but “the glory of the 
Lord shines around,” and beams from the Shekinah irradiate the earth. 
No troops of admiring courtiers welcome the incarnate God—O no! 
Low lies his head in a manger, and among the herds of the stall; but a 


* Luke, iii. 15, “And as the people were in expectation, and all men mused ın their 
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retinue of strong and immortal cherubim and seraphim adore the Lord 
of glory, and shake the night air of Galilee with praises for that birth 
which would give “glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will toward men.” : 

The Expectation of all nations shall come! You now perceive, my 
brethren, with what propriety in this view the Saviour is called “the 
Desire of all nations.” As in those regions where the sun is hid for 
months, all console themselves with anticipations of his light, and turn 
instinctively to the point where he will appear, and, when the dawn ap- 
proaches, abandon their pursuits, and dress themselves in their richest 
garments, and climb the highest hills to greet his first rays, so was it 
with the Sun of righteousness. The expectation of a deliverer cheered 
the earth in its gloomiest darkness. As the fullness of time drew near, 
the gaze of all settled upon that quarter where the Luminary was to 
arise, the pious and the wise secluded themselves from all their avo- 
cations, and, in the sublimest faith and loftiest contemplations, watched 
for that morning which was to know no night, but forever give light to 
them who sat in darkness and the shadow of death, and guide the 
wretched in the way of peace. 

‘But it is time to pass to our second article, and to consider this title of 
the Saviour in another view, and with reference to the wants of man- 
kind; for as regards these also, he is emphatically “the Desire of all 
nations.” 


II. The words rendered “ the Desire of all nations,” mean, in fact, the 
want, the good needed, the grand desideratum of all the people of the 
earth. Nor, were this the place, would it be difficult to vindicate the 
text thus considered, both politically and socially, and to prove that 
those nations upon whom the gospel shines, occupy summits gilded and 
gladdened by the orb of day, while all others are still in the deep val- 
leys, not yet penetrated by his rays. Why, my brethren, look abroad 
upon the governments of the earth. Who need be told that righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, that Christianity alone can inbreed and nourish 
true patriotism, and that whatever be the form of civil polity, it will 
prove a blessing or a scourge, just as rulers obey or violate the precepts 
of the gospel? And so, too, as to the arts and sciences, as to liberty 
and order, as to every virtue which adorns a people (and woe, above 
all lands, to this republic, when such virtues come to be worn only with 
a loose and disheveled decency), in all these respects, while it is true 
that each age and nation hath its peculiar character, how unequivocal is 
the testimony of history, that the characters of all depend upon the 
infusion or rejection of the principles of the gospel. 

T am not, however, a politician or a philosopher, but a preacher. It is 
not my design to speak of political or ethical defects, but of wants far 
more profound and pressing—the wants of the soul, the necessities of 
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the immortal spirit, exigencies which no .arthly scheme of polity, or 
philosophy, or religion, has ever even recognized, but which the gospel 
both reaches and abundantly satisfies. The entire system of the Bible, 
indeed, and every provision of the gospel, has this great peculiarity: it 
addresses man as carrying within him the consciousness of wants over- 
looked by all teachers except Jesus Christ —wants which make him poor, 
and blind, and naked, and miserable, while he pretends to be rich and 
increased in goods, Christianity takes for granted a guilt and ruin, such 
as no human expedient could meet. It is precisely on this account—it 
is because of its exaet adaptation to all the dreadful emergencies of our 
condition, that the great salvation has trumphed and must triumph; that 
Jesus must reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet; that Christ 
lifted up will draw all men unto him; that all nations shall call him 
blessed, and that unto him shall the gathering ofthe people be. And if 
you do not already feel all the force of this truth, suffer me to explain it 
to you. 

‘In the first place, then, my hearers, wherever a human being is found, 
there will be found a conscience—a moral sense—ignorant perhaps—per- 
haps stupefied, but still asserting, at least periodically, its mysterious 
power, and reverberating, through all the chambers of the soul, those 
thunders which awe and terrify the guilty. “This is the curse which 
goeth forth over the face of the whole earth,” and secretly appalls the 
proudest, and flashes in upon the hardest, through all their steel and 
adamant, convictions that cleave, and agitate, and shake the soul with 
terror; nor from this pressure of unpardoned sin has man ever found, 
nor will man ever find, deliverance but by the blood of Christ. Let men 
affect to despise the gospel, and seek to persecute its ministers and stifle 
its light: that gospel has in their bosoms a ministry they can not resist, 
a radiance they can not extinguish; and while their hands are reeking . 
with persecution, the fell murderers of Christ, the ruthless, ferocious 
Saul, the cruel jailor, ask what they must do to be saved. Let men 
plunge into excesses, and seek in viee and revelry to drown the inward 
forebodings, the fearful looking-for of judgment. “Though they dig into 
hell,” saith God, by his prophet, “ thence shall my hand take them ; 
though they bury themselves in the bottom of the sea, I will command 
the serpent to sting them there.” And Belshazzar, amid his delirious 
— earousals, and Felix, triumphant in all his schemes of rapine and volup- 
tuousness, find their faces gathering paleness, and their frames shivering 
with terrors they can not conceal. In a word, let men seek by mere 
repentance to atone for guilt: it is in vain. Everywhere the imploring 
cry 1s heard, for some medium, some mediator, between God and man. 
Wherever humanity is diffused, there the deep, earnest, imploring excla- 
mation is, “ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God; shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, with 
calves of a year old; will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or 
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with ten thousands of rivers of oil; shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” and blood, 
blood, flowing in every land, altars groaning with victims, hecatombs 
smoking with gore, lacerating hooks and torturing pilgrimages, the red- 
dened axles of Juggernaut, and the wail of anguished women on the 
Ganges, attest the inefficacy of repentance to give peace to the con- 
science. No, my brethren, the great want of a guilty world is the 
atonement of Calvary. It is the Lamb of God alone who taketh away 
the sin of the world. To him, John, the great preacher and impersona- 
tion of repentance, pointed; in him there is a redundancy of merit for 
the vilest; from his cross there floats down a voice, saying, “ Look unto 
me and be saved, all ye endsof the earth!” And in this view, how truly 
is the Saviour “the Desire of all nations,” bringing “ peace to them that 
are nigh and to them that are afar off.” 

Guilt! To the want produced by guilt, add now that created by the 
corruption which sin hath shed through our nature, blinding the mind, 
perverting the will, and not only encasing the heart in obduracy, but 
filling it with enmity to God; a corruption so entire, and universal, and 
self-propagating that the Bible employs,in portraying it,the most fright- 
ful image, and pronounces all men, not only without life, but dead— 
meaning by death not merely the absence, but the opposite of life; 
death as a principle, a power so active, so terrific in its destructive 
energy, that in a few hours it reduces to a mass of disgusting putrefac- 
tion all the vigor and beauty which the more sluggish element of life 
had been for years maturing and perfecting. “ All,” say the Scriptures, 
““are dead, dead in trespasses and sins.” Such is the natural condition of 
the whole world; and were men left to themselves, this corruption, this 
virus, this leprous essence, would forever work, and spread, and forever 
feed the deathless worm and the guenchless fire. And as most glo- 
riously “the Life of the world,” as he who “has come that we may have 
life, and have it more abundantly” than by the first infusion; that the 
Spirit may guicken, and purify, and renovate, and pour into the imper- 
ishable fabric, the elixir of immortal strength and vigor—in this view, 
how truly is Jesus “the Desire of all nations.” 

In fine, take but one thought more: the just anger of God—that 
wrath which hangs in unmitigated blackness over a guilty world, and 
from which there is no refuge but at the cross of Christ. The wrath of 
God, my hearers, is a calamity without a name—a calamity which none 
can comprehend—which ìt will reguire eternity to comprehend and 
deplore; and even the possibility of incurring it, must fill a reflecting 
mind with unspeakable concern and alarm. In heaven it once burned a 
little, and, promptly as the peal follows the flash, came the crisis upon 
the crime. Forthwith, without any waiting for a second offense, with- 
out hope or respite, angels were weeded out of their “first estate.” 
Radiant cherubim and seraphim, the choice and prime of all the celestial 
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hierarchy, withered into devils, and sank all flaming into hell, flung 
from eternal splendor down to bottomless perdition, where they now lie, 
“reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of 
the great day.” And not only are all the children of Adam, “ children 
of wrath,” but all hear the premonition, all hear that cry, “Flee from 
the wrath to come.” All know that the consciousness of guilt is the 
prophecy of vengeance ; and, until sheltered in Jesus, all stand helpless 
and hopeless, exposed to the lurid cloud which is only suspended for a 
while—only waits till it shall have been charged and burdened with 
storms, and fires, and every deadly material, when it will break and 
beat forever on their heads, and pour a deluge of eternal wrath upon 
their souls. And in this view, is not Christ—that Jesus who “ hath 
delivered us from the wrath to come”—O! is he not “the Desire of all 
nations ?” pie 
It would be easy to multiply details on this article, but I must not. 
It were easy to show, that in reference to the most profound and press- 
ing necessities of man, the gospel is the great desideratum—literally, the 
one thing needful, The spiritual wants of every age, and clime, and 
class, declare how worthy of all acceptation is the faithful saying ; and. 
the assertion would not be at all extravagant, should I use the image 
of the apostle, and say, that where Christ is not known, the earnest 
expectation of the creature waiteth for his manifestation, and the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together, for a deliverance he 
alone can bestow. Justice pursues; vengeance thunders; conscience 
- shoots its clear and ghastly flashes; Satan sways his baleful sceptre ; 
death “reigns over all,” trampling the nations under the hoofs of that 
terrible pale horse; and after death, “hell follows.” Such is the state 
of man; nor is there any hope for him but in the Redeemer. Until that 
Sun of eternity arise, a canopy of perdition and despair envelops him, 
“ clouds and ever during dark surround him,” and he turns on every side 


“ Byes that roll in vain, 
To find the piercing ray, and find no dawn.” 


IH. Our last article requires scarcely a word from me. Here, I had 
proposed to consider the epithet, “ desire,” as synonymous with happi- 
ness, and it can not be necessary to prove that the happiness of all must 
be found in Christ. Not that all feel this, for men, alas! ignorant on all 
subjects, are most ignorant as to what constitutes their true felicity, and 
thus call that good which they love, and reject and hate the gospel which 
condemns their sins. Yet it is not less true, that only Jesus can confer 
true happiness; he alone can say, « Come unto me all ye that labor and 
‘are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

Happiness, because the mind of man can only rejoice in truth, and 
Christ is “the truth.” Without him, we grope darkling in mazes of 
error, and are perplexed and wretched amid doubts and speculations as 
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to all it most concerns us to know. Happiness, because the heart of man 
can be satisfied only with objects worthy of it, and Christ alone proposes 
those objects—objects which fix the heart, but without which the passions 
wander, in unrest and pining, through creation, fretting themselves with 
things gross and sensual, whose possession only stings us into a conscious- 
ness of our immortality, and whose best gifts are only a pleasing degrada- 
tion. Happiness, lastly, because God is the life of the soul, and Christ 
alone reveals this being, and reinstates us in his favor and love. To be 
without Christ, say the Scriptures, is to be without God; and to be with- 
out God, is to be severed from the supreme good, to be cut off from the 
source of all joy, to have our souls cursed and blasted now, and, dying thus, 
they must become forever most desolate and wretched—the orphans of the 
universe, the outcasts of eternity. But, as I said, a word here will suffice. 

The subject, my brethren, on which you have been addressed, is one 
very dear to me, not only for its interest, but as the common joy and 
glory of all Christians. It is because the disciples of Jesus wander from 
the cross, that they are separated, and walk over hidden fires forever 
flaming up in controversy. As they gather around this sacred altar, one 
heart glows in every breast, and all the elements of strife are melted and 
fused into one monopolizing love for God and for each other. 

And, now, in applying this discourse, what shall I say? Why, my 
hearers, the very entrance of such a being into this world, and the mis- 
sion of which this earth was the theatre, how astonishing and absorbing. 
There are times in the lives of all men, when we feel that we are not all 
matter ; when our thoughts wander far away from the finite and mutable, 
and become familiar with eternity ; when our souls are agitated with the 
mystery of that eternal Spirit by which they are encompagsed—are athirst 
for God—and ascending to the perfect and ever-glorious, exclaim, in the 
language of Philip, “ Shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” 

My brethren, that God, that eternal Spirit, has rent the vail and 
shown himself in our midst. The word which “in the beginning was 
with God, and was God, was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” “ Christ 
Jesus has come into the world.” And, now, what movement should stir 
our minds? In Christ, “God was manifest in the flesh” He is “the 
image of the invisible God,” “the brightness of the Father’s glory, and 
express image of his person.” “He that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father.” In his temper, the character of the Deity was impersonated ; 
in his life, the attributes of the Deity were embodied; in his cross, the 
very heart of the Deity is disclosed to our love. What a being! Search 
creation through, explore the universe, scale all heights, fathom all 
depths—no such object can be found for the admiring, adoring contem- 
plations of the mind, the imagination, the heart. 

Having gazed upon this wonderful being, think next of the enterprise 
on which he came, and the cost at which that enterprise was achieved, 
The enterprise! Think of that—it was the salvation of man. The 
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devils saw him and exclaimed, “ What have we to do with thee ?” As 
if they had said, “Thou hast not come to save us.” No, they had 
nothing to do with him; but we have every thing to do with him; since 
he came for us men and our salvation. ©, when the Invisible steps forth 
upon this scene of visible things, on such a mission, and in such a form, 
must not our hearts yield, melt, love, worship, adore ? 

The enterprise—and, then, the cost/ From everlasting there he sat, 
the princely majesty of the universe, amid admiring, adoring thrones, 
and principalities, and powers, who drank in love and blessedness from 
his smiling countenance, and forever caused the golden atmosphere to 
re-echo his praises. But he left all. He abdicated all “the throne and 
equipage of God’s almightiness.” There was something sweeter to his 
heart than all the harmonies and eestacies of heaven. It was mercy 
—it was pity for our wretchedness—and he came, he flew, he stooped 
and took our nature in its meanest and most mournful conditions. And, 
in this nature, what sufferings did he not endure—sufferings which 
destroyed his life, though they could not destroy his love. Think of 
these, and how are you affected? “ Christ,” says Peter, “ hath once 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust ;” but in that once, what suffer- 
ings were not concentrated. Ah! miserable sinner, from eternity had 
the only-begotten reposed in the bosom of the Father, and now see him 
leaving that bosom and taking the form of a servant for you. From 
eternity had the fairest among ten thousands, and the one altogether 
lovely, been rich in the glories and hosannas of the skies; and now see 
him becoming poor for you—so poor that, living, he had not where 
to lay his head; and, dying, he would have been buried, but for charity, 
like a common inalefactor, by the highway side. Follow the adorable 
Jesus from scene to scene of ever deepening insult and sorrow, tracked 
everywhere by spies hunting for the precious blood. Behold his sacred 
face swollen with tears and stripes. And, last of all, ascend Mount 
Calvary, and view there the amazing spectacle; earth and hell gloating 
on the gashed form of the Lord of glory; men and devils glutting their 
malice in the agony of the Prince of life; and all the scattered rays of' 
vengeance which would have consumed our guilty race, converging and 
beating in focal intensity upon him, of whom the Eternal twice exclaimed, 
in a voice from heaven, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” After this, what are our emotions? Can we ever be cold or 
faithless ? No, my brethren, it is impossible, unless we forget this Sav- 
jour, and lose sight of that cross on which he poured out his soul for us, 

That is an affecting passage in Roman history, which records the death 
of Manlius. At night, and on the Capitol, fighting hand to hand, had he 
repelled the Gauls, and saved the city when all seemed lost. Afterward 
he was accused : but the Capitol towered in sight of the Forum where he 
was tried; and, as he was about to be condemned, he stretched out his - 
hands and pointed, weeping, to that arena of his triumph, At this, the 
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people burst into tears, and the judges could not pronounce sentence. 
Again the trial proceeded, but was again defeated ; nor could he be con- 
vieted until they had removed him to a low spot, from which the Capitol 
was invisible. And, behold, my brethren, what I am saying. While the 
cross is in view, vainly will earth and sin seek to shake the Christian’s 
loyalty and devotion—one look at that purple monument of a love which 
alone, and when all was dark and lost, interposed for our reseue—and 
their efforts will be baffled. Low must we sink, and blotted from our 
hearts must be the memory of that deed, before we can become faithless 
to the Redeemer’s cause, and perfidious to his glory. 

But this thought has carried me beyond all bounds. I return, and 
with a single reflection more I finish, That reflection regards our duties, 
and the solemn responsibilities which the subject charges home upon us all. 

My impenitent hearer, how loudly does the text ‘speak to you; and 
I can not sit down without asking, What think you of Christ? How are 
you treating him who came and who seeks to save you? You have 
heard that he is the desire of all nations; tell me, is he your desire or 
aversion ?—will you receive and obey him, or are you resolved still to 
say, “not this man, but Barabbas?” Recollect, without him you can 
have no peace now—your deepest, strongest wants must be unsatisfied— 
the whole creation can not make you happy. Recollect, you will soon 
have nothing to do but to die; then “the desire of the wicked shall per- 
ish,” and what will become of you? Soon the Saviour will come again, 
and very differently. “Behold he cometh with clouds, and every eye 
shall see him, and they also which pierced him, and all kindreds of the 
earth shall wail because of him.” And then, when you call upon mount- 
ains to cover you, and abysses to shelter you, how will your present con- 
duct appear? And what a wail will be yours when, shattering the air, 
and shattering your soul, that sentence shall be pronounced, “ Depart, 
accursed, into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels!” 

It is, however, to us Christians that the application of the text espe- 
cially belongs at this time, and in our bosoms how many thoughts ought 
it to awaken. True (O blessed be God for this), Jesus Christ is all our 
desire and all our salvation. We know him as such, and our souls do 
magnify the Lord. But, with the possession of this blessing, what re- 
sponsibilities devolve upon us! 

My very dear brethren, is Christ the Desire of all nations? Then 
why are there so many nations still ignorant of Christ? The angel de- 
clared that the tidings should be to all people—why, then, have so many 
not heard those tidings? The Saviour’s command is, “Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature”—why, then, have 
not the heralds of the gospel traversed the earth? The answer to these 
questions I blush to give; it is (shame on our covetousness—the reproach 


of our country and of our churches), that Christians have not done, and 
will not do, their duty. 
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Ah! my brethren, my brethren, just now,as I surveyed the cross, I 
pronounced it almost impossible for us to be faithless to Christ ; but 
alas! when I turn from the cross to the conduct of Christians, I have 
most painfully to confess my mistake. Where is the Spirit of Christ 
among us? Upon whom has his mantle fallen, all wet with tears for the 
perishing? “When he saw the multitudes he was moved with compas- 
sion on them, because they fainted and were scattered abroad, as sheep 
having no shepherd ;” how few are affected with such a sight now. 
“Five hundred millions of souls,” exclaimed a missionary, “are repre- 
sented as being unenlightened. I can not, if I would, give up the idea 
of being a missionary, while I reflect upon this vast number of my fel- 
low-sinners who are perishing for lack of knowledge. Five hundred 
millions! intrudes itself upon my mind wherever I go, and however I 
am employed. When I go to bed it is the last thing that occurs to my 
memory ; if I awake in the night, it is to meditate on it alone, and in the 
morning it is generally the first thing that occupies my thoughts.” Nor 
is it only the heathen at a distance; among ourselves how many thou- 
sands of the sons of Ethiopia are stretching out their hands, and how 
have they been neglected. My brethren, let us awake to our responsi- 
bility ere the wrath of God wake us to sleep no more, and the cry which 
goeth up into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth attract his righteous 
indignation. 

Is Christ the Desire of all nations ? Then, my brethren, let us 
preach Christ ; and let our missionaries preach Christ. We do not want 
philosophers, nor metaphysicians, nor even theologians, but preachers of 
Christ and him crucified. Nor let us fear that God will not open a great 
and effectual door for us, if we are willing to be co-workers with him. 
What am I saying? My brethren, how wide a door is already open; and 
if, instead of indolently crying “ There are yet four months and then 
cometh harvest,” we would only “lift up our eyes and look on the 
fields,” upon every side we would see them “white and ready to 
harvest.” 

Lastly, is Christ the Desire of all nations ? Then how sure is our 
success. True, we must expect difficulties, and it is not improbable that, 
before the gospel conquers the earth, there will be many conflicts and 
convulsions. But when we consider what God hath promised and done, 
how intent and busy is the whole Trinity in the grand scheme of salva- 
tion, what difficulty can move us? Who can doubt that all events shall 
conspire to secure Immanuel’s triumph, and even the passions of the 
world become ministers in its conversion to God? Many of us depre- 
cated and deplored the disruption which lately divided our churches, but 
the man has blind eyes who sees not already the hand of God in this; 
and he, among us, has a cold heart who has not felt a glow at the noble 
conduct of our brethren at the North, and is not fired with holy emula- 
tion. And thus shall it ever be, the truth shall yet bind kings in chains, 
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and nobles in fetters of iron; the wheels of the Redeemer’s chariot 
move not back, but shall roll on until “the Desire” shall become the 
Delight of all nations, and shall reign over them in righteousness. All 
the resources of the universe are in the hands of the ascended Jesus. To 
him the Father hath said, “Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever ;” 
and the hour hastens on, when the whole earth shall become a temple, 
and that temple be filled with the glory of the Lord, and echo with the 
hallelujahs of 


“ An assembly such as earth 
Saw never, such as heaven stoops down to see.” 


Welcome the glorious consummation! O months, and seasons, and 
years, speed your tardy flight, and usher in the blissful period ; that day 
when, from every hill and valley, shall ascend clouds of incense, to return 
in sparkling showers of mercy ; when, from every human heart, shall swell 
the angelic hymn, Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace and good 
will to men; when the pealing chorus of a renovated world shall answer 
back the thundering acclamations of the skies, and every creature which 
isin heaven and on the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are 
in them shall say, Alleluiah ! the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ; Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain ; Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever and 
ever. Amen! 


DISCOURSE XXVII. 


THOMAS H. SKINNER, D.D. 


Dr. Senxer was born March 7th, 1791, in Perquimous county, North Carolina, 
north shore of Albemarle Sound, near Harvey's Point. His father was a planter, a 
man of high position, and greatly beloved in the Baptist church, of which he was a 
member till his death, in 1829. At the age of twenty years he was converted and 
united with the Presbyterian church in Princeton, New Jersey. The special means 
blessed to this end were sermons preached by the Rev. B. H. Rice, D.D., and a 
severe domestic affliction. His studies were pursued at Nassau Hall, where he 
graduated in 1809. 

Dr. Skinner was ordained in 1813 and took the charge of the Second Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia, as colleague of the Rev. Dr. Janeway, successor to Rev. Dr. 
Green. His other pastoral charges have been the Fifth Presbyterian church, Phila- 
delphia, assumed in December, 1816, and resigned in 1832; and the Mercer-street 
Presbyterian church, assumed in 1835 and resigned in 1848, at which time he was 
elected Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, Pastoral Theology, and Church Govern- 
ment, in the Union Theological Seminary, New York; a position which he still 
holds. He was Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary 
from 1832 to 1835. He has a son in the ministry, Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, jr., 
now of Honesdale, Pennsylvania. Many years ago he published two volumes, 
called “Religion of the Bible,” and “ Preaching and Hearing,” and, more recently, 
translations of Vinet’s Pastoral Theology, and Vinet’s Homiletics. 

In personal appearance, Dr. Skinner is about medium height, rather tall, slim and — 
spare; hair light and thin, mingled with gray ; forehead broad and deep, and a gen- 
eral expression of intellectual capacity and studious habits. As professor in the 
seminary in New York, he is much respected, and highly acceptable and useful. 

Asa preacher, Dr. Skinner’s marked characteristics are, ardent love for the truth, 
clearness and richness of thought, deep evangelical sentiment, and precision, direct- 
ness, and strength of expression. Some of his views on preaching, of which he is 
himself a fine illustration, are presented in the preface of his “Religion of the 
Bible,” where he says: “ It is not when its theme is controversy, but certain and 
fundamental truth, that religious discourse should be most distinguished by dis- 
crimination, exactness of statement, clearness, order, and strength of reasoning, as 
well as by pungency and earnestness. Nor do I wish to be thought of the opinion, 
that all discussion in points of dispute among Christians, is unlawful, or unnecessary. 
The ordinary teaching of the ministry, should, I am persuaded, have little to do with 
disputes. Ir ANY MAN SPEAK, LET HIM SPEAK AS THE ORACLES or Gop. It isa ‘point 
of great inconvenience. and peril to entitle the people to hear controversies, and all 
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kinds of doctrine. They say no part of the counsel of God is to be suppressed: so 
is the difference which the apostle maketh between milk and strong meat is con- 
founded: and his precept, that the weak be not admitted unto questions and con- 
troversies, taketh no place’* If, nevertheless, Christians will discuss their 
differences with becoming moderation, and earnest endeavors be still used to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace, there doubtless are times and 
places in which they may do so, without sin, and, perhaps, to edification. Where, 
however, the business directly in hand is that of saving men, earnestness and skill 
in conducting that great work, will, as far as possible, preclude’ the intrusion of con- 
troverted points.” 

The subjoined discourse, printed by Dr. Skinner's permission, has had a somewhat 
wide, and most merited, reputation. It was printed many years ago, and if we mis- 
take not, the substance of it was incorporated into a Review article. We lately heard 
one of the first preachers in the country remark, that this sermon was read by him 
a great number of years since, and had deeply influenced his ministerial and Chris- 
tian career. The recollection of it, he said, was yet fragrant in his memory. 


SPIRITUAL JOY AS AN ELEMENT OF STRENGTH. 
“The joy of the Lord is your net "y viii. 10. 


Expounning the rule of duty to those who have violated it, tends in 
the first instance, if they have ingenuous minds, to exercise them with 
sorrow, but that sorrow ends in joy. The children of the captivity, who 
by warrant from the King of Persia, returned to the land of their fathers, 
had for a long time been destitute of spiritual instruction, and almost as 
a matter of course, had fallen into spiritual insensibility and unconcern. 
But they were somehow led to gather themselves together as one man, 
to hear the word of God; and Ezra the Scribe, with certain Levites, his 
assistants, read in the book of the law of God distinctly, and gave the 
sense, and caused the people to understand the reading. The effect was 
—an illustrious instance of the heart-melting power of divine truth—a 
deep sense of sin in the entire assembly. AW the people wept, when they 
heard the words of the law. An unusual spectacle in this hard-hearted 
world! An immense concourse of men all in tears before God on ac- 
count of their sins! Well might the ministers of religion hasten to ful- 
fill the commission, Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your God. 
It is needful that sinful men should sorrow, but there is nothing desira- 
ble in sorrow on its own account, and God works it in his chosen, only 
that by means of it, he may open a fit channel into their breasts for the 
consolations of his Spirit to flow in. Hence Nehemiah, the Tirshatha, 
and Ezra the Priest, the Scribe, and the teaching Levites, dismissed that 
great assembly of mourners with these gracious words: This day is 
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holy to the Lord your God: mourn not, nor weep ; go your way, eat 
the fat, and drink the sweet, and send portions to them for whom noth- 
ing is prepared ; for this day is holy unto our Lord ; neither be ye 
sorry, FOR THE JOY OF THE LORD IS YOUR STRENGTH. 

. As is the sorrow of a penitent heart, such is the nature of the joy to 
which it leads, Both are the fruit of the Holy Spirit. There are joys 
of a different kind. There is a natural joy which one feels after escap- 
ing out of great danger, or being unexpectedly blessed with worldly 
good. There is also a religious joy which springs from mistaken impres- 
sions. These are not the joy of the Lord; they are but for a moment ; 
they pass away, and leave the heart void, desolate, and despairing. The 
joy of the Lord, the same which fills the eternal mind, is the only joy 
that meets the desires and exigences of any rational being.. To all 
rational minds, of God, angels and men, there is but one true happiness. 
Angels are not happy, and men are not happy, unless they share the hap- 
piness of him who is over all, blessed forever. With him is the foun- 
tain of life—not a rill, not a drop of bliss in the universe, which that 
fountain does not yield. They who go elsewhere for happiness, wander 
into boundless deserts, where all is drought, and burning winds and vast 
desolation. What is the exhilaration of the animal spirits, what were 
intellectual delights, what the pleasures of sin, the utmost indulgences 
of the lusts of flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, to that 
immortal spirit in man which bears the image, and pants for the blessed- 
ness of God? How can a man be called happy, when almost every 
thing belonging to him that raises him above the brute, is either wholly 
portionless, or is tantalized with what is no more suited to its nature, 
than shadows or dreams to sustain the bodily life? 

And now what is the joy of the Lord? It is joy arising from the same 
causes, terminating on the same objects, and yielding the same results as 
that which the infinite Being himself possesses, without measure. Its 
spring is holiness; its objects are the divine perfections and works; its 
results are the various forms of true beneficence and kindness. It is the 
joy of holy love; of complacency in God and goodness, and of benev- 
olence to his creatures. It is delight, sensible and satisfying delight, 
such as forms the boundless and fathomless ocean of heavenly beatitude. 
As existing in sinners of mankind, its precursor ordinarily, as has been 
intimated, is holy sorrow; and its medium is a living union with Christ, 
by faith. It is, as shared by them, the purchase of the Saviour’s pre- 
cious blood, and the fruit of the renewing influence of the Spirit of God. 

Our object, however, at present, is not so much to describe this feel- 
ing, as to show the power of it, as a practical principle. The joy of the 
Lord is our sTRENGTH. It is the spring of our greatest efficiency for 
good; the great mover and inciter of the soul to holy action and achieve- 
ment ; the sustainer also of our energies in accomplishing our benevolent 
undertakings ; what, above all things, keeps the mind going .cheerfully 
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forward in its spiritual efforts and adventures, and bears on without faint- 
ing or weariness to a successful issue of its struggles and conflicts. We 
propose to offer a few remarks in illustration of this sentiment. 

Joy is the achiever of almost every good or noble thing which is done 
under the sun. There is nothing like it to make the spirit of man erect, 
resolute, persevering, patient, and indefatigable. Almost universally, 
where there is great labor, at least available labor, there is also great 
mental delight. The exceptions do but confirm the general principle. 
Men may be impelled to labor by ambition, by necessity, by fear, by 
avarice; but unless their labor becomes itself delight, what great thing, 
or noble thing, or what thing worthy of their pains, do they ordinarily 
accomplish? Consult the sons of the muses, the toilers at deep investi- 
gation and exact analysis, the makers of those books—the best products 
of human labor—that come forth into the community like living lumina- 
ries to pour the light and heat of mind through ages to come; consult 
all successful artists, jurists, statesmen, merchants, and agriculturists ; 
and you will find, that these several classes of laborers are held to their 
respective sorts of work mainly by the cord of sensible delight or 
pleasurable interest in the object of attention. Who would anticipate 
brilliant success from any course of exertion in which the man went for- 
ward under some other impulse than that of lively interest in his work? 
Where there is no delight, the heart will not be found; and what can a 
man do in one sphere, when his heart is in another? But we need not 
enlarge on this point. All men see it, feel it, perfectly understand it. 
It is responded to at once from the breast of every one. 

Now, our remark is this, that the principle is as true in its application 
to man’s moral agency, as to his physical and intellectual. It is joy, for 
the most part, that makes men industrious and indefatigable in the ful- 
fillment of moral claims and undertakings. This is the great principle 
of Christian attainment; of holy zeal and enterprise in the people of 
God. Why should it not be so? Would it not be surprising and un- 
accountable to find it otherwise? Should we not ask with wonder, how 
is it that a principle which holds good in every other department of 
rational agency, should fail in this department? Are the laws of nature 
violated in the spiritual kingdom? No; reason requires us to believe 
that this is the very sphere in which, above all others, the efficiency of 
this influence is discovered. The influence itself exists here in a far 
nobler kind, than anywhere else. The joy of the Lord is as far above 
all other kinds of joy, as holiness is better than other kinds of excellence. 
The just conclusion is, that the effects of this joy are proportionately 
superior; the conclusion of common sense, confirmed by the universal 
testimony of Scripture and experience. It may, however, be useful, to 
enter somewhat particularly into an examination of the tendencies of 
this feeling; to inquire, in several instances, int: “he ways in which its 
eflicacy is exerted and discovered, 
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1. We observe, then, in the first place, that joy gives life and spirit to 
all the mental powers and operations. A delighted mind is full of bright- 
ness and alertness, finds action easy, has all its faculties at command, and 
exerts them with intensity of application. Under the vivifying effusions 
of joy, imagination awakes, perception becomes acute, the range of ob- 
servation is enlarged, judgment is invigorated, memory is sharpened, 
taste refined, the whole soul, in short, is instinct with the spirit of intel- 
lectual life, and waits only for the orders of the will, to put forth its 
utmost energies, and to accomplish the highest results of which it is 
capable. And the will itself is in a great degree influenced, if not de- 
termined by joy. Itis when men have delight in the things about which 
their volitions and purposes are conversant, that they form bold and firm 
resolutions; then it is that they decide freely and promptly to enter 
upon courses of mental exertion, of which perhaps the thought would 
not have occurred to them in the absence of joy. 

We offer no proof of what we now affirm, but make our appeal directly 
to human consciousness. No one who reflects on the history of his own 
mental states and operations, can call it in question. To every one the 
matter is as certain as consciousness itself; nor is it inexplicable. Hap- 
piness is the ultimate end of rational being. All sentient being, indeed, 
of whatever nature, languishes and pines, when kept back from the final 
end of its existence ; it is, on the other hand, in its state of greatest 
perfection when it perfectly enjoys that end. It is'so with the mind of 
man: joy isits ultimate end; in possession of that end, all its faculties 
are in their best condition. We only add, if other kinds of joy have an 
invigorating influence on the mind, much more must that incomparably 
higher joy, of which we speak. 

2. Again, as this feeling imparts such life to the mind itself, so does it 
brighten by this means the objects of intellection. Its influence in this 
respect is sometimes as if a new sun had been created, to irradiate the 
world in which mind moves. You yesterday read Milton with a wearied 
heart, and fell asleep over the sublime glories of his page; this morning 
you perused the same page with a spirit refreshed by sweet and sufficient 
sleep, and you were amazed and overpowered by its wondrous creations 
of fancy and taste. The world of faith—the world revealed in the gos- 
pel—a short time since, when you endeavored to think upon it, with a 
soul almost dead to spiritual excellence, was nearly as the region of emp- 
tiness and darkness; now, when the spirit of a revival sheds its life 
through your bosom, that world of invisible glory eclipses the world of 
sense, and absorbs the powers and sensibilities of your being. What was 
the holy One to you, some weeks ago, when you pretended to worship 
him with a dull and worldly heart? What is he now, when a joyful 
sense of his excellency draws from your breast the ardent exhortation to 
those who know nothing of your blessedness, to taste and see that the 
Lord is good? What a difference in the character of the Saviour at 
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present, from what he seemed to you then? The whole Bible—the 
whole subject of religion—how immensely different. Yet the whole of 
this difference is the result of spiritual delight in your own mind. The 
joy of the Lord, then, is it not your strength? If you had an angels 
powers, what could you do, with no distinct views of the objects with 
which those powers are conversant ? 

3. Attend, next, for a moment to the influence of spiritual pleasure on 
the performance of devotional exercises. Who is it that has grown 
weary of his closet, his Bible, his domestic altar, the meeting for prayer, 
and the solemn services of the Sabbath? Could you inspect the heart 
of such a person, is it probable that you would find it the abode of much 
religious enjoyment? Do you think it would be possible to discover 
any thing in such a man’s heart, to justify his saying, with the spiritually- 
minded Psalmist, “One day in the courts of the Lord is better than a 
thousand?” No one, I am sure, could believe it possible. A deserter 
from the throne of grace, a neglecter of devotional duties, is one who 
takes little or no delight in the performance of those duties. To him 
who has heavenly joy springing up in his mind, the sanctuary, the place 
of social prayer, the closet, the solitary walk, will be the gate of heaven, 
Such a man will be inclined to pray, not merely thrice, nor even seven 
times a day, but to be praying always, with all prayer and supplication 
in the Spirit; to dwell in the secret place of the Most High, to abide in 
the tabernacle of the Almighty continually. The spirit of devotion never 
tires, while the joy of the Lord is its prompter. Day and night it can 
continue its aspirations and outpourings of affection. It has no content 
in shortness, in interruption, in lifeless exercises, No; the joy of the 
Lord lifts the heart up to heaven, and keeps it there, communing with 
holy angels, with the church of the first-born, with the spirits of just 
men made perfect, with God the Judge of all, with Jesus the Mediator, 
and with his most precious blood of sprinkling, 

4. We will now advert, in few words, to the influence of this grace on 
other gracious states of mind. We refer not to the indirect influence 
which it exerts upon them, by promoting the mind’s spiritual intercourse 
with their objects, by inclining it to heavenly meditation and prayer, but 
to a direct and necessary connection between this and any other holy 
feelings. All the gracious affections, being of the same family, and 
intimately allied to each other, exert a reciprocal influence upon one 
another, promotive of each other’s strength and growth; but there 
appears to be a pre-eminence in the friendly power of joy upon its sister 
graces. The reason seems to be, that joy, being the end of all the 
heavenly affections, when this feeling connects itself with them, they 
must, of course, be more vigorous than in any other circumstances, 

Let us illustrate in a few instances, Love often exists apart from joy, 
but it seldom flourishes apart from it, It is when the heart finds delight 
in loving, that it loves with great intensity and enlargement. Then it 
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is that it gives itself away to the beloved object, and, as it were, loses _ 
itself in it. Hope, too, is fed by joy; joy, in this world, being the ear- 
nest and foretaste of the object of hope. The full assurance of hope is 
always the effect of joy reigning in the soul: it can come from nothing 
else ; it can not be gained from inference, or any witness without; no, 
it is the beginning of heaven—the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing. This it is that displaces every doubt in the soul, and fills the 
mind with certainty respecting its eternal blessedness: joy does it, and 
nothing else can. Faith, likewise, rises and approximates to vision, when 
joy gives it wings; for when the things believed are at the same time 
rejoiced in, how can it be otherwise than that faith in the reality of those 
things should amount to the utmost confidence and boldness? How, 
also, does the relenting of the heart, in view of sin, and the mercy of 
God abound, when the soul turns her eye to these objects, after being 
melted into tenderness and sweetness, by a rejoicing sense of the beauty 
of holiness? We could add to these instances if it were necessary ; but 
they are sufficient. It is exceedingly manifest that it must give zest and 
strength to every good feeling of which the mind is capable, to have that 
feeling attended with conscious delight, and such delight, too, as the j Joy 
of the Lord, the very joy of the supreme and blessed God. 

5. Let us next notice how nobly this feeling of spiritual delight can bear 
up the mind amid assaults of outward affliction. Through these assaults 
must all make their triumphant ‚way, who at last gain entrance into this 
world of rest. As many as I love I rebuke and chasten. I have chosen 
thee in the furnace of affliction. Here it is that strength is demanded ; 
and what, in these circumstances, imparts strength like this holy joy? 
Hope and faith are indeed needful ; but it is joy, commonly, which gives 
faith and hope their strength. Unattended by joy, they may stay up the 
mind in some sort, amid these seasons of stormand darkness. They may 
keep it from sinking into the deep waters of despair; but they may not 
do even this without a great inward strife. Many a saint, going through 
the floods of trouble in the mere exercise of hope and faith, has mean- 
while trembled in himself, lest by failing to retain these supporters, he 
should perish in the passage. But how is the scene changed at once, 
when the light of heavenly joy springs up in darkness? What can any 
floods or fires of tribulation then do, to hinder the mind’s steadfastness 
and swift progress in its upward course to God? These trials seem to 
assist rather than hinder it on its way. 

How matchless the efficacy of this divine joy! It enlivens faith and 
hope, and all the other heavenly affections. It is as if omnipotence itself 
had entered into all the feelings of the mind. The mind becomes more 
than a conqueror. The very violence of fire is quenched ; and some- 
times, as in the case of the martyr, the fiercest fiames, under the influ- 
ence of spiritual joy, not only lose their peculiar power, but become an 
instrument of ease, as the dying martyr found the flames were to him a 
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bed of roses. This may savor of mere ardor to the externally-strict 
religionist ; but he is not set to judge in the case. We appeal, in verifi- 
cation of what we have said, to the Scriptures of truth and the history 
of the church. It has been fulfilled in thousands of real examples, of 
whom the world was not worthy. 

6. The power of this feeling, as evinced in its resistance to the influ- 
ence of worldly good, is a further commendation of it. It is this influ- 
ence, far more than that of outward affliction, which tries and insnares 
the spirit of man. Indeed, what is it that constitutes the bitterness of 
affliction but its abridging or destroying our enjoyment of the world ? 
Were we wholly dead to worldly good, small would be the power of 
affliction to disturb us. It is this, then, the world’s influence, that forms 
our grand encumbrance. Here is the great adversary of our souls. 
Here is what gives all other temptations their strength. It is this which 
gives the great destroyer himself all the advantage he has against us; 
which enables him to reach our spirits with his wiles and darts of perdi- 
tion; and which makes us his willing captives and vassals. What, then, 
can most effectually secure us against the enchantment and tyranny of 
this present evil world? Whatever that is, it is more to be desired than 
all things in the universe besides; he who has it, would be a madman to 
part with it for the treasures of creation. 

What, then, is this priceless treasure? It is, unquestionably, a happi- 
ness higher than that which the world has to offer. The human mind, 
by the nature God has given it, evermore seeks enjoyment. Since its 
sad perversion by the original apostacy, it looks for enjoyment to the 
visible and outward world. That world besets it with its insnaring 
temptations at the commencement of its existence, and works in it the 
fatal delusion that in worldly good lies the supreme blessedness. This 
gross delusion—the grand difficulty to be overcome in recovering the 
mind to the dominion of virtue and truth—can no otherwise be disarmed 
of its controlling influence than by the presence and experience in the 
mind of a better happiness than the world can give, 

We appeal, for confirmation of this remark, to human consciousness in 
all the generations of mankind. Many means have been employed to 
break the world's power in the heart; the world’s deceitfulness has been 
set in the strongest light; the terrors of eternity have been set in array 


:against the idolatry of the world ; the utmost power of motive and per- 


suasion has been exhausted ; and to what result? The understanding 
has been convinced, resolutions have been formed, vows have been made, 
-seclusion from the society of men has been tried ; but the world’s pleas- 
ures have been secretly loved ; and if they have not been returned to, 
with increased eagerness, the effects of forced mortification and absti 
nence have been worse, if possible, than those of indulgence itself. For 
levity and smiling deceit, and contemptuous indifference to divine things, 
there has been an exchange of disdainful selfrighteousness, and grave 
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formality, and bitter misanthropy. No; never has the influence of the 
world been truly excluded, or even interrupted, except where the mind 
has been conscious of having within itself a joy superior to any which 
can be obtained from created and temporal things. And what is such a 
joy but that whereof we speak? Besides this, and creature joy, there 
is no other. Here, then, is the one thing needful for the effectual resist- 
ance and banishment of the spirit of the world, the strength of all 
temptation, and of the tempter himself. ' 

This is the world’s vanquisher ; and how easy, how perfect is its tri- 
umph. The heart takes a farewell of the world—a glad and rejoicing 
farewell—a farewell, final and everlasting. Why should it not ? Does 
he who eats at the table of a king care for the beggar’s crumbs ? The 
man who walks at large, enjoying the sweet influence of God’s works, 
and exulting in the consciousness of being an illustrious family’s boast, 
or a nation’s benefactor, does he envy the fancied greatness of the naked 
maniac chained to the floor of his cell? No more can he who tastes the 
joys of the Lord, long, while he does so, for the low pleasures of the 
world. How can he be tempted by appeals to ambition, whose ambition 
is already fixed upon higher honor than that of any throne in creation? 
or by appeals to the love of possession, who is, by enjoyment, at this mo- 
' ment the heir and possessor of all things? or by appeals to the love of 
pleasure, whose spirit is drinking of the pure river of the water of life ? 
The joy of a renewed soul, when it first sees and adores the beauty of the 
divine character, what a poor recompense would the wealth and the glory 
of a thousand creations be to that soul for the loss of what it then feels, 

O there is nothing so much needed, in order to invest Christians with 
the mild glory of a heavenly conversation, as this frame of soul! Were 
this sacred feeling habitually dominant in their breasts, how would it 
adorn them in the eye of God and man, in all the beauties of practical 
spirituality ? Holiness to the Lord would be inscribed on all their secu- 
lar actions and pursuits; they would be, in respect to fare for the body, 
as the fowls of heaven for their food, and the lilies of the field for their 
clothing ; in room of a fretted and peevish spirit, under the bitter dis- 
turbances of life, they would have enduring meekness and quietness ; 
instead of aiming, by_covert measures, at self-promotion in the church, 
there would be brotherly love, in honor preferring one another ; and, 
instead of that spirit of mutual contention and concision, which has ever 
been the reproach of the Christian name, there would be the keeping of 
the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace. O this is the greatest 
desideratum for the times in which we live! Have what we may—be 
the signs of the times more animating than they ever have been—let 
revivals be more and more multiplied—there will not, there can not, be 
the needful improvement in Christian character and temper, until God, 
in his mercy, shall send abroad the spirit of holy joy in the hearts of his 
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7. Again. Notwithstanding the advancement of this age on former 
times, in respect to liberality and labors of love, there will never be 
what we judge needful, in these grand respects, to the conversion of the 
world, until the time comes for the more general effusion of this spirit 
upon the church. The joy of the Lord is our strength, for making 
what we deem to be the requisite sacrifices and exertions for the uni- 
versal spread of the gospel. 

We have more than enough of treasure in our hands, but we have no 
heart to use it for the purpose in question. We admit that we ought so 
to use it; we confess this to one another; we confess it in prayer to 
God ; we lament over our parsimony ; but we still lavish our possessions 
on our lusts, or hoard them for the ruin of our children; and reluctantly 
give, it may be, the fraction of a tithe to aid in pouring the glorious 
light of a Christian hope over the wide world of heathenism. Appeals 
on appeals, the year round, are rung in our ears from every quarter of 
the earth. We are plied almost daily with a system of strenuous solicita- 
tions; the universe of motive is searched for materials of persuasion ; 
but, still, the mass of Christians, having ears to hear, hear not, and hav- 
ing hearts to perceive, yet, in this matter of giving for the spread of the 
gospel, they do not understand. That it is a privilege and a mercy to 
be allowed to contribute any thing for the furtherance of this object, is 
to them a mystery indeed; they can not even comprehend the extent of 
duty here; they are wearied beyond their patience by incessant calls for 
aid ; and after all is done, the burden of *he expense of carrying on the 
great enterprise, to which Christians have, by profession and covenant, 
devoted all they have, is borne chiefly by a few. 

Can we be ignorant of the cause of this insensibility to sacred obliga- 
tion in the Christian church? Do we not see what it is that makes 
members of the church so merciless toward the souls of their fellow- 
men? Isit not palpable that the joy of God's salvation is wanting in 
their own hearts; that they take little or no lively pleasure in the things 
of the Spirit? If their own hearts were but moderately expanded with 
this pure feeling, they would not be able to shut up their compassion 
from the wretched children of darkness, who, by myriads a day, are 
dying without hope. It must verily be so; the Christians of this age 
have generally but little happiness, little sensible delight in God. They 
are not, as to any feeling of blessedness, happy Christians. They have 
little communion in spirit and feeling, from day to day, with the Head 
and members of the heavenly church, 'The first touches of this joy 
would break asunder every cord of avarice, and open wide the heart and 
the hand for beneficent action, There seems to be a tendency in all de- 
light to incline us to liberality. Hence, those who solicit our favor, 
prefer making their approaches to us when our mood of mind is happy. 

But this joy is the very life and strength of benevolence; it is the 
parent of all good ; the source of every stream and drop of blessedness 
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in creation. Let it enter the heart, and covetousness is gone out of it, 
by the same necessity by which darkness flees before the face of the sun. 
See how its contrariety to covetogsness showed itself in the first converts to 
the cross of Christ. What solieitation did they need to induce them to give 
for the extension of the gospel? They gave all they had, and who can 
suppose that they could have had as much pleasure in appropriating it to 
themselves, as they enjoyed in parting with it, for the good of the com- 
mon cause? Instances of the like kind, in individuals, at least, are not 
wanting in modern times. Such instances our recent revivals have sup- 
plied. The joy of the Lord is the strength of revivals; and who knows 
not that revivals are the church’s only hope, both for the means and the 
men, by which the world is to be converted ? 

Assuredly, we want nothing else to replenish the treasury of the Lord, 
and supply all requisite resources, but that the hearts of Christians 
should cease to be so void of that sensible enjoyment of God, with which 
they should always be full. Had the church but that fountain within 
herself to draw from, rivers of treasure, if needed, would be at her com” 
mand; and she could supply at once, the very ends of the earth with the 
means of salvation. She would have a missionary in spirit in each of her 
sons and daughters. It is this blessedness I speak of, which looses the 
tongues of Christians, and makes them eloquent in teaching, every man 
his neighbor, and every man his brother, that knowledge of God and 
Christ which is unto life eternal. “ Restore to me the joy of thy salvation,” 
said the mourning Psalmist ; “ then will I teach transgressors thy ways.” 
It would wing their feet for swift journeys through the length and 
breadth of the earth, and the glad tidings of saving love would spread 
from land to land, and be heard in every island, every hamlet, every 
dwelling on the globe, before the present generation has passed away. 

8. And, finally, we are not sure, that if the joy of the Lord pervaded 
the Christian church to the degree to which it might, and by all means 
should extend, the work of saving the world would not go on of itself, 
almost without labor. Certain it is, that, in that condition of things 
labor would itself be a joy; but may we not believe (now that Christ- 
ianity is no stranger in the earth, but has, for eighteen hundred years, 
been giving infallible proof of her celestial descent, and her continued 
connection with the place of her origin), that the necessity for patient and 
agonizing effort, if the church were in the state supposed, would be 
superseded ? 

Heaven then, would, in a sense, come down to earth; the tabernacle 
of God would be with men ; and mankind would know and see the place 
of happiness ; and would they not also, by the grace of God, through the 
operation of that new spectacle, be drawn thitherward as of theniselves ? 
The nature of man still inclines him after happiness. The disappointment 
of six thousand years has not abated the strength of this indestructible 
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Who can tell but that such a sight as the general church of Christ, 
filled with the joy of the Lord, would, under the divine blessing, deter- 
mine that propensity to its proper end Pe That it is of all things the best 
adapted to have this effect, is certainly a good reason for supposing that 
the Spirit of grace, who is also the Spirit of fitness and order, would pre- 
fer it before any other instrumentality. For our own part, we can not 
but think it would do more in a few years, independently of labor, than 
the labor of many ages without it. It would make the church a wonder 
in the earth. The mountain of the Lord’s house would stand upon the 
top of the mountains; it would be illuminated with divine glory; its 
luster would outshine that of the sun ; it would enlighten the world ; the 
remotest nations would see it, and would not all nations flow unto it ? 

The world hitherto has not regarded the church as the seat of blessed- 
ness. It has had too little reason thus to regard it. Religion, by old 
report, is happiness ; but it is religion as contained in books, not as dwell- 
ing in the hearts, or as shining out in the examples of its possessors. 
With comparatively few exceptions, since the primitive times, the lives 
of Christians have misrepresented the spirit of their religion. The world 
have judged it a sour, unhappy, gloomy spirit ; and they have not wanted 
occasion to do so. They who have called themselves Christians have 
seemed little happier than others. The great majority of them have 
practically declared their religion a gloomy thing, by going to the world 
itself for pleasure. Of the rest, the generality seem to pass through 
life, either with just enough of interest in religion to keep their member- 
ship in the church; or in a cold, perfunctory preciseness ; or in austeri- 
ties which make religion identical with penance ; or in a forced, driving 
zeal, which bespeaks more of fierceness, than calm, heavenly peace and joy. 
A few noble exceptions, indeed, there have been ; but to the world’s eye 
these exceptive cases have commonly been lost in the multitude of their 
gloomy, or earthly-minded brethren. 

Has not the church been the dwelling-place, rather of doubt and fear, 
than of sensible delight in God? Is it not the way of even the best of 
her members to be habitually questioning in themselyes whether they 
be not reprobates, instead of exulting in the full assurance of hope ? 
Besides, has not the church been almost continually a scene of conten- 
tion, and confusion, and bitter wrath, a dread and terror, rather than a 
charm to the world? ©, let it not be said that the experiment of what 
may be done to save the world by the influence of a general example of 
spiritual peace and joy, has yet been tried. Enough has been ascertained 
to encourage the highest expectation ; the success of the first Christians, 
the fruits of the individual examples of such blessed men as Baxter, Fla- 
vel, and Edwards, beget the greatest confidence as to what would be the 
result of experiment; but the experiment remains to be made. Come 
the day when it shall be in full operation. Hope is fixed on the appear- 
ance of that period, and that it will appear, can there be a doubt ? Have 
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not the prophets declared it? The Lord in his compassion cut short the 
delay ; make Jerusalem a rejoicing, and so a praise in the earth ; give to 
all Christians, in answer to the prayer of Christ, that unity of soul, in 
which the Father and the Son are united to each other, the unity of di- 
vine love and joy. Then shall our unhappy world learn the error of its 
way, forsake the broken eisterns of sin, and come to the fountain of liv- 
ing waters. 

These considerations make it manifest that none of those who call 
themselves Christians, ought to live so much as one day, or one hour, 
except when taking their. rest in sleep, without the feeling of spiritual 
delight, potentially at least, in their hearts. It should suffice no member 
of the Christian church, to maintain a conversation externally irreproach- 
able, to live in honesty and in credit with mankind, and to observe the 
_ stated times and services of religion ; no, not even, if, in addition to this, 
he sets an example of liberality. This is but a low standard of religion, 
and no man who has any just concern for the cause of God in this world, 
or for his own salvation, can content himself with it. A man may live 
in this manner, and live in darkness, in coldness, in fear, respecting his 
own soul, and his fear may be realized. Every Christian on earth ought 
to be a speeimen of the happiness Christianity is adapted to impart; a 
reflector by example of the light of heavenly joy. He ought to be not 
only a conscientious, a devout, a liberal Christian, but a happy Christian 
also ; happy in God and the spirit of heaven all the day long. He owes 
it to the cause of his Saviour, to himself, his family, his brethren in the 
faith, the world of mankind, to live a serene, cheerful, and heavenly life. 
This is plainly a just inference from the preceding remarks, and it is an 
inference which divine authority confirms. 

To rejoice in the Lord, is a command urged with great earnestness 
upon all Christians. Seripture is exceedingly strenuous in its mode of 
enforcing this command: Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say, 
Rejoice. What has been said may show us that there is a sufficient rea- 
son for this requirement; and is it not strange, indeed, that Christians, 
whose characteristic spirit is submissiveness to the divine will, should 
scarcely seem to blame themselves for an habitual disregard of it? 
What more could God have done, than he has done, to give his people 
grounds and occasions for joys? Has he kept his glory out of their 
view? Has he not shown himself good enough? Could he have loved 
them more than he has done? Could he have made greater sacrifices 
for their sakes? Could he have gone to greater lengths to win their 
complacency, than to give up his own dear Son for the ransom of their 
souls? Could he have added a greater blessing after that, than to send 
down his Spirit to dwell with them forever? Could he have been more 
explicit and more fall in his assurances of kind feeling and tender love? 
Could he have given them better promises, or spread before them 
brighter prospects, or called them to greater privileges, or to a more 
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honorable service? Has not God seemed in all his dispensations and 
doings toward his people, to have had distinetly in his purpose, that they 
should want nothing which infinite love could supply, to call forth their 
joy and gladness of soul? When, by his apostle, he lifts up the voice 
of authority, commanding them to rejoice in the Lord always—can they 
be justified in replying to him, We have no causes for joy; the state of 
mind required, demands an object suited to produce it, and no such ob- 
ject has been presented to us? 

There are, it may be thought, subjective difficulties in the way. But, 
can it be that there are insurmountable difficulties of this kind, when 
obligation to rejoice is in full force upon the mind? Who can believe 
this? Surely nothing but mental insanity, or such a condition of the 
body as sets aside self-control, in either of which cases, obligation ceases, 
can be a just apology for not exercising holy joy. So abundant are the - 
promises of divine grace, that if we are not straitened in ourselves, we 
may be able to keep up a calm, and cheerful, and heavenly frame of spirit 
in any circumstances* of worldly discomposure which do not produce a 
real derangement of intellect. The triumph of some Christians over 
such circumstances has been complete; nervous debility, severe sickness 
and pain, and the very agonies of dissolution have not been able to keep 
them from rejoicing in the Lord. If any feel incredulous in respect to 
this matter, let us ask them to consider whether, if they walked as 
closely with God as did Baxter, or Paul, or Enoch, they would be likely 
to retain their present doubts. Alas! we destroy the health of the body 
by our reckless way of treating it, and then make bodily indisposition 
an excuse for keeping the soul in darkness, and leanness, and spiritual 
distempers. 

The plain truth is this, that what hinders our joy is allowed sin. The 
power of sin to do this is great. This little hand, said Whitefield, plac- 
ing his hand near his eyes, as he was preaching in the field, while the 
glorious sun was flooding creation with his beams—this little hand hides 
all the luster of the sun from my eyes; and so a little sin may involve 
the soul in darkness, though the spiritual world be all bright as heaven 
itself. But should we, therefore, be content to live in darkness, or set 
ourselves with more resolution against all forms and degrees of sin? 
The latter is the course of duty, and is it not also the eourse of wisdom ? 
Is it idle to ask the question, What manner of persons ought we to be 
in all holy conversation and godliness? Why is it we do not under- 
stand, that our only concern in this world is to keep a guileless spirit, a 
conscience void of offense? Alas! that we should suffer such things as 
love of lucre, or of pre-eminence, or of sensual pleasure, or jealous, and 
envious, and irascible feelings, to rest in our bosoms, and stay there from 
day to day, and week to week, and month to month, in the place which 
should be ever sacred to the gracious affections; in the temple of the 
Holy Ghost! Alas! that we should be so infrequent, so cursory, so cold 
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in prayer; so seldom in fastings, so formal and lifeless in the duties of 
the sanctuary; that we should be so uncircumspect in speech, so little 
intent on walking in the Spirit; in all the pursuits of life, so regardless 
of the great principle of Christian morals, which demands that we do 
all things, even to eating and drinking, to the glory of God; that we 
should have so little fellowship (might we not rather say, such disagree- 
ment ?) with Paul, in his purpose to do but this one thing all his life long 
—forgetting the things behind, and reaching forth to those before, to 
press toward the mark, for the prize of his high calling? Here is the 
secret of our want of religious joy, of our spiritual doubts and fears; 
and also of our readiness to justify them. 

But shall such things vitiate and set aside the law of Christ's Kingdom 
before recited, Rejoice in the Lord always; and again, I say, Rejoice. 
No, this is as irreversible as any other statute of the eternal realm. It 
has been given out, not to be neglected, but obeyed. It is the duty of 
all Christians to rejoice evermore, and the importance of their fulfilling 
this duty, no tongue can fully tell. Immortal souls, in countless multi- 
tudes, have gone to an undone eternity, in consequence of its not having 
been fulfilled; the salvation of the world still lingers from the same 
cause; for want of holy joy in the church, all the means of grace in 
operation, are comparatively ineffectual ; the triumph of the gospel is kept 
back on this sole account ; and the gloominess and sadness of Christians 
keep up a sort of rejoicing among the spirits of darkness. 


DISCOURSE XXVIII. 


ELIPHALET NOTT, D. D. LL.D. 


Tue venerable President of Union College was born of poor parents in Ashford, 
Connecticut, in June, 1773. He lost both his parents while yet a boy. It is said 
that a thirst for learning was suffered to prey upon-him in secret until he had 
reached the age of nine or ten years; when, upon perceiving one day a neighboring 
physician ride past the field where he was at work, his feelings were too powerfully 
excited to be longer restrained. He dropped the hoe with which he was laboring, 
resolved that his life as a farmer should end there; and going to the residence of the 
physician, reguested to be received as a student. He was advised by the physician 
to devote himself to the acguisition of knowledge, if his friends favored it; and he 
soon after this went to live with his elder brother, the Rev. Samuel Nott, pastor of 
a Congregational church, at Franklin, Connecticut. Here he was enabled to gratify his 
desire for learning, and acquired some knowledge of Greek, Latin, and mathematics, 
at the same time teaching district school in the winter, in order to obtain the means of 
support. At the age of seventeen he took charge of a school at Plainfield; and two 
years later, obtained his bachelor's degree at Brown University. Young Nott then 
turned his attention to the ministry, and when twenty-two years of age was licensed 
to preach. The first year of his ministry he labored as a missionary at Cherry 
Valley, in the double relation of pastor and principal of the academy; and in the 
latter capacity he soon. gathered around him quite a large number of pupils. He 
remained there but for two years, however, and in 1798 he became the pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Albany, where he preached for six years with great suc- 
cess. While here, he preached his celebrated sermon on the Fall of Hamilton; and 
very soon afterward, in 1804, was elected to the presidency of Union College. He 
has been to this institution, ever since, its financier, its president, and its most liberal 
pecuniary benefactor. 

When Dr. Nott took charge of the college, it had but fourteen students ; its build- 
ings were unfinished, its funds exhausted, and its prospects generally gloomy. He 
obtained grants of land from the State, endowed professorships, built libraries, fur- 
nished apparatus, and raised the institution to the rank which it now holds. Dr. 
Nott has also claims to notice by his labors in the field of practical mechanics. By 
his experiments in heat, and the improvements he introduced, he effected an entire 
revolution in the mode of warming buildings. Nott’s stoves have had quite a rep- 
utation. Although Dr. Nott is said to have written much, he has published but 
little. As a pulpit orator, he is said to have had, in his prime, but few equals. He 
still continues in the active discharge of his duties, at the very great age of eighty- 
four years, His ecclesiastical connection is with the Old School Presbyterians, 
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. The leading characteristics of Dr. Nott are candor, discrimination, and versatility, 
joined with wonderful power of application. As a speaker and writer, his power 
consists not so much in the logical as the imaginative: His mind is naturally poetic 
and descriptive. One of his students says: “We have seen him, while lecturing on 
Kames’s Elements of Criticism, draw a picture so touching and life-like that half of 
the class would be in tears,” It is impossible to escape the charms of his eloquence. 
One has said of his writings: “In Dr. Nott’s prose there is more genuine poetry than 
in two-thirds of the volumes named such on title-pages.” It is believed that some 
of the finest specimens of English literature in the language, lie locked up in his 
desk. 

The famous discourse here furnished, by permission of Dr. Nott, was occasioned 
by the death of General Alexander Hamilton, who was killed, in a duel, by Aaron 
Burr, at Hoboken, N. J., July 11th, 1804. It was delivered in the North Dutch 
Church, Albany, on the 29th of that month; and passages of it have been incorpo- 
rated into our literature as specimens of singular and thrilling eloquence. Dr. Nott 
expressed himself as the more willing that we should reproduce it, from the fact that 
the false “code of honor” seems of late to be somewhat revived. 


EN ab 


THE FALL OF HAMILTON. 
“How are the mighty fallen!”—2 SAMUEL, 1, 19. 


Tux occasion explains the choice of my subject—a subject on which I 
enter in obedience to your reguest. You have assembled to express 
your elegiac sorrows, and sad and solemn weeds cover you. Before 
such an audience, and on such an occasion, I enter on the duty assigned 
me with trembling. Do not mistake my meaning. I tremble, indeed— 
not, however, through fear of failing to merit your applause ; for what 
have I to do with that, when addressing the dying and treading on the 
ashes of the dead ?—not through fear of failing justly to portray the 
character of that great man, who is at once the theme of my enco- 
mium and regret. He needs not eulogy. His work is finished, and 
death has removed him beyond my censure, and I would fondly hope, 
through grace, above my praise. 

You will ask, then, why I tremble? I tremble to think that I am 
called to attack from this place a crime, the very idea of which almost 
freezes one with horror—a crime, too, which exists among the polite and 
polished orders of society, and which is accompanied with every aggra- 
vation—committed with cool deliberation, and openly in the face of day! 
But I have a duty to perform ; and difficult and awful as that duty is, I 
will not shrink from it. Would to God my talents were adequate to the 
occasion; but such as they are, I devoutly proffer them to unfold the 
nature and counteract the influence of that barbarous custom, which, 
like a resistless torrent, is undermining the foundations of civil govern- 
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ment, breaking down the barriers of social happiness, and sweeping away. 
virtue, talents, and domestic felicity, in its desolating course. Another 
and an illustrious character—a father, a general, a statesman—the very 
man who stood on an eminence, and without a rival among sages and 
heroes, the future hope of his country in danger—this man, yielding to 
the influence of a custom which deserves our eternal reprobation, has 
been brought to an untimely end! 

That the deaths of great and useful men should be particuiarly noticed, 
is equally the dictate of reason and revelation. The tears of Israel 
flowed at the decease of good Josiah, and to his memory the funeral 
women chanted the solemn dirge. But neither examples nor arguments 
are necessary to wake the sympathies of a grateful people on such occa- 
sions. The death of public benefactors surcharges the heart, and it spon- 
taneously disburdens itself by a flow of sorrows. Such was the death 
of Washington, to embalm whose memory, and perpetuate whose death- 
less fame, we lent our feeble, but unnecessary services. Such, also, and 
more peculiarly so, has been the death of Hamilton. The tidings of the 
former moved us—mournfully moved us—and we wept. The account 
of the latter chilled our hopes and curdled our blood. The former died 
in a good old age; the latter was cut off in the midst of his usefulness. 
The former was a customary providence: we saw in it, if I may speak so, 
the finger of God, and rested in his sovereignty. The latter is not at- 
tended with this soothing circumstance. 

The fall of Hamilton owes its existence to mad deliberation, and is 
marked by violence. The time, the place, the circumstances, are arran ged 
with barbarous coolness. The instrument of death is leveled in daylight, 
and with well-directed skill pointed at his heart. Alas! the event has 
proven that it was but too well directed. Wounded, mortally wounded, 
on the very spot which still smoked with the blood of a favorite son, 
into the arms of his indiscreet and cruel friend, the father fell. Ah! had 
he fallen in the course of nature, or jeopardizing his life in defense of 
his country ; had he fallen But he did not. He fell in single com- 
bat. Pardon my mistake—he did not fall in single combat: his noble 
nature refused to endanger the life of his antagonist. But he exposed 
his own life, This was his crime; and the sacredness of my office forbids 
that I should hesitate explicitly to declare it so. He did not hesitate to 
declare it so himself: “ My religious and moral principles are strongly 
opposed to dueling.” These are his words before he ventured to the 
field of death. “I view the late transaction with sorrow and contrition.” 
These are his words after his return. Humiliating end of illustrious 
greatness! How are the mighty fullen! And shall the mighty thus 
fall? Thus shall the noblest lives be sacrificed and the richest blood be 
spilt! Zell it not in Gath ; publish it not in the streets of Askalon. 

Think not that the fatal issue of the late inhuman interview was for- 
tuitous. No: the hand that guides unseen the arrow of the archer, 
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steadied and directed the arm of the duellist. And why did it thus di- 
rect it? As a solemn memento—as a loud and awful warning to a com- 
munity where justice has slumbered, and slumbered, and slumbered— 
while the wife has been robbed of her partner, the mother of her hopes, 
and life after life rashly, and with an air of triumph, sported away. And 
was there, O my God! no other sacrifice valuable enough? Would the 
cry of no other blood reach the place of retribution, and wake justice, 
dozing over her awful seat? But though justice should still slumber 
and retribution be delayed, we, who are the ministers of that God who 
will judge the judges of the world, and whose malediction rests on him 
who does his work unfaithfully—we will not keep silence, 

I feel, my brethren, how incongruous my subject is with the place I 
oceupy. It is humiliating, it is distressing, in a Christian country, and 
in churches consecrated to the-religion of Jesus, to be obliged to attack 
a crime which outstrips barbarism, and would even sink the character of 
a generous savage. But humiliating as it is, it is necessary. And 
must we, then, even for a moment, forget the elevation on which grace 
hath placed us, and the light which the gospel sheds around us? Must 
we place ourselves back in the midst of barbarism? And instead of 
hearers softened to forgiveness by the love of Jesus, filled with noble 
sentiments toward enemies, and waiting for occasions, after the example 
of divinity, to do them good—instead of such hearers, must we suppose 
ourselves addressing hearts petrified to goodness, incapable of mercy, 
and boiling with revenge? Must we, O my God! instead of exhorting 
those who hear us, to go on unto perfection, adding to virtue charity, 
and to charity, brotherly kindness ; must we, as if surrounded by an 
auditory just emerging out of darkness,and still cruel and ferocious, 
reason to eonvince them that revenge is improper, and that to commit 
deliberate murder is sin? Yes, we must do this. Repeated violations 
of the law, and the sanctuary which the guilty find in public sentiment, 
prove that it is necessary. 

Withdraw, therefore, for a moment, ye celestial spirits, ye holy angels, 
accustomed to hover round these altars, and listen to those strains of 
grace which heretofore have filled this house of God. Other subjects 
occupy us. Withdraw, therefore, and leave us; leave us to exhort 
Christian parents to restrain their vengeance, and at least to keep back 
their hands from blood—to exhort youth nurtured in Christian families, 
not rashly to sport with life, nor lightly to wring the widow’s heart with 
sorrows, and fill the orphan’s eye with tears. 

In accomplishing the object which is before me, it will not be ex- 
pected, as it is not necessary, that I should give a history of dueling. 
You need not be informed that it originated in a dark and barbarous 
age. The polished Greek knew nothing of it; the noble Roman was 
above it. Rome held in equal detestation the man who exposed his life 
unnecessarily, and him who refused to expose it when the public good 
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required it.* Her heroes were superior to private contests. They in 
dulged no vengeance, except against the enemies of their country. 
Their swords were not drawn, unless her honor was in danger; which 
honor they defended with their swords not only, but shielded with their 
bosoms also, and were then prodigal of their blood. But though Greece 
and Rome knew nothing of dueling, it exists. It exists among us; and 
it exists at once the most RASH, the most ABSURD and GUILTY practice 
that ever disgraced a Christian nation, 

Gurzry—Because it is a violation of the law. What law? The law of 
Gop: THOU smart NOT Kit. This prohibition was delivered by Gop 
himself, at Sinai to the Jews. And, that it is of universal and perpetual 
obligation, is manifest ftom the nature of the crime prohibited, not only, 
but also from the express declaration of the Christian lawgiver, who hath 
reoognized its justice and added to it the sanction of his own authority. 

“Thou shalt not kill.” Who? Thou, creature. I, the Creator, have 
given life, and thou shalt not take it away! When, and under what cir- 
cumstances may I not take away life? Never, and under no circumstan- 
ces, without my permission. It is obvious that no discretion whatever is 
here given. The prohibition is addressed to every individual where 
the law of Gop is promulgated, and the terms made use of are express 
and unequivocal. So that life can not be taken under any pretext, with- 
out incurring guilt, unless by a permission sanctioned by the same 
authority which sanctions the general law prohibiting it. From this law, 
it is granted, there are exceptions. These exceptions, however, do not 
result from any sovereignty which one creature has over the 2xistence 
of another; but from the positive appointment of that eternal being, 
whose “is the world and the fullness thereof. In whose hand is the soul 
of every living creature, and the breath of all mankind.” Even the 
authority which we claim over the lives of animals is not founded on a 
natural right, but on a positive grant made by the Deity himself, to 
Noah and his sons. This grant contains our warrant for taking the life 
of animals. But if we may not take the life of animals without permis- 
sion from Gop, much less may we the life of man made in his image. 

In what cases, then, has the sovereign of life given this permission ? 
IN RIGHTFUL WAR; BY THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE, and IN NECESSARY SELF- 
DEFENSE. Besides these, I do not hesitate to declare, that in the oracles 
of Gop there are no other. 

He, therefore, who takes life in any other case, under whatever pre- 
text, takes it unwarrantably—is guilty of what the Scriptures call 
murder, and exposes himself to the malediction of that God who is an 
avenger of blood, and who hath said, “At the hand of every man’s 
brother will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed. The duelist contravenes the law of Gop not 
only, but the law of man also. To the prohibition of the former have 

* Sallust, de Bell. Catil., ix. 
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been added the sanctions of the latter. Life taken in a duel by the 
common law is murder, And where this is not the case, the giving and 
receiving of a challenge only, is by statute considered a high misde- 
meanor, for which the principal and his second are declared infamous and 
disfranchised for twenty years. ] 

Under what aceumulated circumstances of aggravation does the duel- 
ist jeopardize his own life, or take the life of his antagonist. I am sen- 
sible, that in a licentious age, and when laws are made to yield to the 
vices of those who move in the higher circles, this crime is called by I 
know not what mild and accommodating name. But, before these altars 
—in this house of Gop—what is it? It is MURDER—deliberate aggra- 
vated murder! If the duelist deny this, let him produce his warrant 
from the author of life for taking away from his creature the life which 
had been sovereignly given. If he can not do this, beyond all contro- 
versy he is a murderer; for murder consists in taking away life without 
the permission, and contrary to the prohibition of him who gave it. 

Who is it, then, that calls the duelist to the dangerous and deadly 
combat? Is it Gop? No: on the contrary, he forbids it. Is it, then, 
his country? No: she also utters her prohibitory voice. Who is it, 
then? A man of honor! And who is the man of honor? A man, 
perhaps, whose honor is a name; who prates with polluted lips about 
the sacredness of character, when ais own is stained with crimes, and 
needs but the single shade of murder to complete the dismal and sickly 
picture. Every transgression of the divine law implies great guilt, 
because it is the transgression of infinite authority. But the crime of 
deliberately and lightly taking life has peculiar aggravations. It is a crime 
committed against written law not only, but also against the dictates of 
reason, the remonstrances of conscience, and every tender and amiable 
feeling of the heart. To the unfortunate sufferer, it is the wanton viola- 
tion of his most sacred rights. It snatches him from his friends and his 
comforts ; terminates his state of trial, and precipitates him, uncalled for, 
and perhaps unprepared, into the presence of his judge. 

You say, the duelist feels no malice. Be it so. Malice, indeed, is 
murder in principle. But there may be murder in reason, and in fact, 
where there is no malice. Some other unwarrantable passion or principle 
may lead to the unlawful taking of human life. The highwayman, who 
cuts the throat and rifles the pocket of the passing traveler, feels no 
malice. And could he, with equal ease and no greater danger of detec- 
tion, have secured his booty without taking life, he would have stayed 
his arm over the palpitating bosom of his victim, and let the plundered 
suppliant pass. Would the imputation of cowardice have been inevitable 
to the duelist, if a challenge had not been given or accepted? The im- 
putation of want had been no less inevitable to the robber, if the money 
of the passing traveler had not been secured. Would the duelist have 
been willing to have spared the life of his antagonist, if the point of honor 
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could otherwise have been gained? So would the robber, if the point of 
property could have been. Who can say that the motives of the one are 
not as urgent as the motives of the other, and the means by which both 
obtain the object of their wishes are the same? Thus, according to the 
dictates of reason, as well as the law of Gop, the highwayman and the 
duelist stand on ground equally untenable ; and support their guilty havoc 
of the human race by arguments equally fallacious. 

Is dueling guilty? So it is ansurp. It is absurd as a punishment, for 
it admits of no proportion to crimes: and besides, virtue and vice, guilt 
and innocence, are equally exposed by it to death or suffering. Asa 
reparation it is still more absurd, for it makes the injured liable to still 
greater injury. And as the vindication of personal character, it is absurd 
even beyond madness. One man of honor, by some inadvertence, or 
perhaps with design, injures the sensibility of another man of honor. In 
perfect character, the injured gentleman resents it. He challenges the 
offender. The offender accepts the challenge. The time is fixed. The 
place is agreed upon. The circumstances, with an air of solemn mania, 
are arranged ; and the principals, with their seconds and surgeons, retire 
under the covert of some solitary hill, or upon the margin of some unfre- 
quented beach, to settle this important question of honor by stabbing or 
shooting at each other. One or the other or both the parties fall in this 
polite and gentlemanlike contest. And what does this prove? It proves 
that one or the other, or both of them, as the case may be, are marks- 
men. But it affords no evidence that either of them possesses honor, 
probity, or talents. It is true, that he who falls in single combat has the 
honor of being murdered : and he who takes his life the honor of a mur- 
derer. Besides this, I know not of any glory which can redound to the 
infatuated combatants, except it be what results from having extended 
the circle of wretched widows, and added to the number of hapless 
orphans. 

And yet, terminate as it will, this frantic meeting, by a kind of magic 
influence, entirely varnishes over a defective and smutty character; 
transforms vice to virtue, cowardice to courage ; makes falsehood truth, 
guilt innocence. In one word, it gives a new complexion to the whole 
state of things. The Ethiopian changes his skin, the leopard his spot ; 
and the debauched and treacherous, having shot away the infamy of a 
sorry life, comes back from the field of PERFECTIBILITY quite regenerated, 
and in the fullest sense an honorable man. He is now fit for the company 
of gentlemen. He is admitted to that company, and should he again by 
acts of violence stain this purity of character so nobly acquired, and 
should any one have the effrontery to say that he has done so, again he 
stands ready to vindicate his honor, and by another act of homicide to 
Wipe away the stain which has been attached to it. 

I might illustrate this article by example. I might produce instances 
of this mysterious transformation of character, in the sublime circles of 
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moral refinement, furnished by the higher orders of the fashionable 
world, which the mere firing of pistols has produced. But the occasion 
is too awful for irony. 

Absurd as dueling is, were it absurd only, though we might smile at 
the weakness and pity the folly of its abettors, there would be no occa- 
sion for seriously attacking them. But, to what has been said, I add, 
that dueling is RASH and PRESUMPTUOUS. Life is the gift of God, and 
it was never bestowed to be sported with. To each, the sovereign of 
the universe has marked out a sphere to move in, and assigned a part to 
act. This part respects ourselves not only, but others also. Each lives 
for the benefit of all. As in the system of nature the sun shines, not to 
display its own brightness, and answer its own convenience, but to 
warm, enlighten, and bless the world; so in the system of animated 
beings, there is a dependence, a correspondence and a relation through 
an infinitely extended, dying, and reviving universe, in which no man 
liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. Friend is related to 
friend; the father to his family; the individual to community. To 
every member of which, having fixed his station and assigned his duty, 
the Gop of nature says,’ “Keep this trust—defend this post.” For 
whom? For thy friends—thy family—thy country. And having re- 
ceived such a charge, and for such a purpose, to desert it is rashness and 
temerity. 

Since the opinions of men are as they are, do you ask, how you shall 
avoid the imputation of cowardice, if you do not fight when you are 
injured? Ask your family how you will avoid the imputation of eruelty 
—ask your conscience how you will avoid the imputation of guilt—ask 
Gop how you will avoid his malediction if you do. These are previous 
questions. Let these first be answered, and it will be easy to reply to 
any which may follow them. If you only accept a challenge, when you 
believe in your conscience that dueling is wrong, you act the coward. 
The dastardly fear of the world governs you. Awed by its menaces, 
you conceal your sentiments, appear in disguise, and act in guilty con- 
formity to principles not your own, and that, too, in the most solemn 
moment, and when engaged in an act which exposes you to death. 

But if it be rashness to accept, how passing rashness is it, in a sinner, 
to give a challenge ? Does it become him, whose life is measured out 
by crimes, to be extreme to mark, and punctilious to resent whatever is 
amiss in others? Must the duelist, who now, disdaining to forgive, so 
imperiously demands satisfaction to the uttermost— must this man, him- 
self trembling at the recollection of his offenses, presently appear a sup- 
pliant before the merey-seat of Gop? Imagine this, and the case is not 
imaginary, and you can not conceive an instance of greater inconsistency 
or of more presumptuous arrogance. Wherefore, avenge not yourselves, 
but rather give place unto wrath ; for vengeance is mine, I will repay 
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Do you ask, then, how you shall conduct toward your enemy who 
hath lightly done you wrong ? If he be hungry, feed him; if naked, 
clothe him ; if thirsty, give him drink. Such, had you preferred your 
question to JESUS CHRIST, is the answer he had given you; by observ- 
ing which, you will usually subdue, and always act more honorably than 
your enemy. I feel, my brethren, as a minister of Jesus, and a teacher 
of his gospel, a noble elevation on this article. Compare the conduct 
of the Christian, acting in conformity to the principles of religion, and 
of the duelist acting in conformity to the principles of honor, and let 
reason say which bears the marks of the most exalted greatness. Com- 
pare them, and let reason say which enjoys the most calm serenity of 
mind in time, and which is likely to receive the plaudit of his Judge in 
immortality. Gop, from his throne, beholds not a nobler object on his 
footstool, than the man who loves his enemies, pities their errors, and 
forgives the injuries they do him. This is, indeed, the very spirit of the 
heavens; it is the image of nis benignity whose glory fills them. 

To return to the subject before us: GUILTY, ABSURD, and RASH as duel- 
ing is, it has its advocates. And, had it not had its advocates—had not a 
strange preponderance of opinion been in favor of it, never, O, lamented 
Hanzron ! hadst thou thus fallen, in the midst of thy days, and before 
thou hadst reached the zenith of thy glory!  O, that I possessed the 
talent of eulogy, and that I might be permitted to indulge the tender- 
ness of friendship, in paying the last tribute to his memory. O, that I 
were capable of placing this great man before you. Could I do this, I 
should furnish you with an argument, the most practical, the most plain, 
the most convincing, except that drawn from the mandate of Gop, that 
was ever furnished against dueling—that horrid practice, which has, in an 
awful moment, robbed the world of such exalted worth. But I can not 
do this; I can only hint at the variety and exuberance of his excellence. 

The man, on whom nature seems originally to have impressed the 
stamp of greatness; whose genius beamed from the retirement of col- 
legiate life, with a radiance which dazzled, and a loveliness which 
charmed the eye of sages. The HERO, called from'his sequestered re- 
treat, whose first appearance in the field, though a stripling, conciliated 
the esteem of WASHINGTON, our good old father; moving by whose 
side, during all the perils of the Revolution, our young chieftain was a 
contributor to the veteran’s glory, the guardian of his person, and the 
compartner of his toils. The coNgUEROR, who, sparing of human blood, 
when victory favored, stayed the uplifted arm, and nobly said to the 
vanquished enemy, “tive!” The STATESMAN, the correctness of whose 
principles, and the strength of whose mind, are inscribed on the records 
of Congress, and on the annals of the council-chamber; whose genius 
impressed itself upon the coNsTrruTION of his country, and whose 
memory, the government—ILLUSTRIOUS FABRIC—resting on this basis, 
will perpetuate while it lasts; and, shaken by the violence of party, 
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should it fall (which may heaven avert !) his prophetic declarations will 
be found inscribed on its ruins. The COUNSELOR, who was at once the 
pride of the bar, and the admiration of the court ; whose apprehensions 
were quick as lightning, and whose development of truth was luminous 
as its path; whose argument no change of circumstances could embar- 
rass ; whose knowledge appeared intuitive, and who, by a single glance, 
and with as much facility as the eye of the eagle passes over the land- 
scape, surveyed the whole field of controversy—saw in what way truth 
might be most successfully defended, and how error must be approached. 
And who, without ever stopping, ever hesitating, by a rapid and manly 
march, led the listening judge and the fascinated juror, step by step, 
through a delightsome region, brightening as he advanced, till his argu- 
ment rose to demonstration, and eloquence was rendered useless by con- 
viction; whose talents were. employed on the side of righteousness; 
whose voice, whether in the council-chamber, or at the bar of justice, 
was virtue’s consolation, at whose approach oppressed humanity felt a 
secret rapture, and the heart of injured innocence leapt for joy. 

Where Hammrox was—in whatever sphere he moved—the friendless 
had a friend, the fatherless a father, and the poor man, though unable 
to reward his kindness, found an advocate. It was when the rich op- 
pressed the poor—when the powerful menaced the defenceless—when 
truth was disregarded, or the eternal principles of justice violated—it 
was on these occasions that he exerted all his strength. It was on these 
occasions that he sometime soared so high, and shone with a radiance so 
transcendent, I had almost said, so “ heavenly as filled those around him 
with awe, and gave to him the force and authority of a prophet.” 

The Parrror, whose integrity baffled the scrutiny of inquisition ; 
whose manly virtue never shaped itself to circumstances ; who, always 
great, always himself, stood amid the varying tides of party, firm, like the 
rock, which, far from land, lifts its majestic top above the waves, and 
remains unshaken by the storms which agitate the ocean. The FRIEND, 
who knew no guile; whose bosom was transparent, and deep in the bot- 
tom of whose heart was rooted every tender and sympathetic virtue ; 
whose various worth opposing parties acknowledged while alive, and on 
whose tomb they unite with equal sympathy and grief to heap their 
honors. 

I know he had his failings. I see on the picture of his life, a picture 
rendered awful by greatness, and luminous by virtue, some dark shades. 
On these let the tear that pities human weakness fall: on these let the 
vail which covers human frailty rest. As a Hero, as a Statesman, as a 
Patriot, he lived nobly ; and would to Gop, I could add, he nobly fell. 

Unwilling to admit his error in this respect, I go back to the period 
of discussion. I see him resisting the threatened interview. I imagine 
myself present in his chamber. Various reasons, for a time, seem to 
hold his determination in arrest. Various and moving objects pass be- 
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fore him, and speak a dissuasive aaguage. His country, which may 
need his counsels to guide and his arm to defend, utters her veto. The 
partner of his youth, already covered with weeds, and whose tears flow 
down into her bosom, intercedes! His babes, stretching out their little 
hands and pointing to a weeping mother, with lisping eloquence, but 
eloquence which reaches a parent’s heart, cry out, “Stay, stay, dear 
father, and live for us!” In the mean time, the specter of a fallen son, 
pale and ghastly, approaches, opens his bleeding bosom, and as the har- 
binger of death, points to the yawning tomb, and forewarns a hesitating 
father of the issue. He pauses; reviews these sad objects, and reasons 
on the subject. I admire his magnanimity ; I approve his reasoning, 
and I wait to hear him reject with indignation the murderous proposi- 
tion, and to see him spurn from his presence the presumptuous bearer 
of it. 

But I wait in vain. It was a moment in which his great wisdom for- 
sook him; a moment in which Hammron was not himself. He yielded 
to the force of an imperious custom ; and yielding, he sacrificed a life in 
which all had an interest ; and he is lost—lost to his country—lost to 
his family—lost to us! For this act, because he disclaimed it, and was 
penitent, I forgive him. But there are those whom I can not forgive. 
I mean not his antagonist, over whose erring steps, if there be tears in 
heaven, a pious mother looks down and weeps. If he be capable of feel- 
ing, he suffers already all that humanity can suffer. Suffers, and where- 
ever he may fly will suffer with the poignant recollection of having 
taken the life of one who was too magnanimous in return to attempt his 
own. Had he have known this, it must have paralyzed his arm while it 
pointed, at so incorruptible a bosom, the instrument of death. Does he 
know this now, his heart, if it be not adamant, must soften—if it be not 
ice, it must melt. _ 

But on this article I forbear. Stained with blood as he is, if he be 
penitent, I forgive him; and if he be not, before these altars, where all 
of us appear as suppliants, I wish not to excite your vengeance, but 
rather, in behalf of an object rendered wretched and pitiable by crime, 
to wake your prayers. 

But I have said, and I repeat it, there are those whom I can not for- 
give. I can not forgive that minister at the altar, who has hitherto for- 
borne to remonstrate on this subject. I can not forgive that public 
prosecutor, who, intrusted with the duty of avenging his country’s 
wrongs, has seen those wrongs, and taken no measures to avenge them. 
I can not forgive that judge upon the bench, or that governor in the 
chair of State, who has lightly passed over such offenses. I can not for- 
give the publie, in whose opinion the duelist finds a sanctuary. I can 
not forgive you, my brethren, who, till this late hour, have been silent, 
while successive murders were committed. No, I can not forgive you, 
that you have not, in common with the freemen of this State, raised your 
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voice to the powers that be, and loudly and explicitly demanded an exe- 
cution of your laws. Demanded this in a manner, which if it did not 
reach the ear of government, would at least have reached the heavens, 
and plead your excuse before the Gop that filled them. In whose pres- 
ence, as I stand, I should not feel myself innocent of the blood which 
crieth against us, had I been silent. But I have not been silent. Many 
of you who hear me are my witnesses—the walls of yonder temple, 
where I have heretofore addressed you, are my witnesses, how freely I 
have animadverted on this subject, in the presence both of those who 
have violated the laws, and of those whose indispensable duty it is to 
see the laws executed on those who violate them. 

I enjoy another opportunity; and would to Gop I might be permitted 
to approach for once the late scene of death. Would to Gop, I could 
there assemble, on the one side, the disconsolate mother with her seven 
fatherless children, and on the other those who administer the justice of 
my country. Could I do this, I would point them to these sad objects. 
I would intreat them, by the agonies of bereaved fondness, to listen to 
the widow’s heartfelt groans; to mark the orphans' sighs and tears. 
And having done this, I would uncover the breathless corpse of HAMTL- 
TON—I would lift from his gaping wound his bloody MANTLE—IÍ would 
hold it up to heaven before them, and I would ask, in the name of Gop, 
I would ask, whether at the sight of rr they felt no compunction. 

You will ask, perhaps, what can be done to arrest the progress of a prac- 
tice which has yet so many advocates? I answer, nothing—if it be the 
deliberate intention to do NormrxG. But if otherwise, much is within 
our power. Let,then, the governor see that the laws are executed—let 
the council displace the man who offends against their majesty. Let 
courts of justice frown from their bar, as unworthy to appear before 
them, the murderer and his accomplices. Let the people declare him 
unworthy of their confidence who engages in such sanguinary contests. 
Let this be done; and should life still be taken in single combat, then 
the governor, the council, the court, the people, looking up to the 
Avenger of sin, may say, “ we are innocent—we are innocent.” Do you 
ask how proof can be obtained? How can it be avoided? The parties 
return, hold up before our eyes the instruments of death, publish to the 
world the eircumstances of their interview, and even, with an air of in- 
sulting triumph, boast how coolly and how deliberately they proceeded 
in violating one of the most sacred laws of earth and heaven. 

Ah, ye tragic shores of Hoboken! erimsoned with the richest blood, 
I tremble at the crimes you record against us—the annual register of 
murders which you keep and send up to Gop! Place of inhuman 
cruelty! beyond the limits of reason, of duty, and of religion, where 
man assumes a more barbarous nature, and ceases to be man. What 
poignant, lingering sorrows do thy lawless combats occasion to surviving 
relatives. Ye who have hearts of pity—ye who have experienced the 
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anguish of dissolving friendship—who have wept, and still weep, over 
the moldering ruins of departed kindred, ye can enter into this reflec- 
tion. 

O, thou disconsolate widow! robbed, so cruelly robbed, and in so 
short a time, both of a husband and a son, what must be the plenitude 
of thy sufferings! Could we approach thee, gladly would we drop the 
tear of sympathy, and pour into thy bleeding bosom the balm of conso- 
lation, But how could we comfort her whom Gop hath not comforted ! 
To his throne, let us lift up our voice and weep. O, God! if thou art 
still the widow’s husband, and the father of the fatherless—if in the 
fullness of thy goodness there be yet mercies in store for miserable mor- 
tals, pity, O pity this afflicted mother, and grant that her hapless orphans 
may find a friend, a benefactor, a father in Tuer! 

On this article I have done: and may,God add his blessing. But I 
have still a claim upon your patience. I can not here repress my feel- 
ings, and thus let pass the present opportunity. 

How are the mighty fallen! And regardless as we are of vulgar deaths, 
shall not the fall of the mighty affect us? A short time since, and he who 
is the occasion of our sorrows, was the ornament of his country. He 
stood on an eminence; and glory covered him. From that eminence he 
has fallen—suddenly, forever fallen. His intercourse with the living 
world is now ended ; and those who would hereafter find him must seek 
him in the grave. There, cold and lifeless, is the heart which just now 
was the seat of friendship. There, dim and sightless, is the eye, whose 
radiant and enlivening orb beamed with intelligence ; and there, closed 
forever, are those lips on whose persuasive accents we have so often and 
so lately hung with transport. 

From the darkness which rests upon his tomb there proceeds, me- 
thinks, a light in which it is clearly seen that those gaudy objects which 
men pursue are only phantoms. In this light how dimly shines the 
splendor of victory—how humble appears the majesty of grandeur. 
The bubble which seemed to have so much solidity has burst; and we 
again see that all below the sun is vanity. True, the funeral eulogy has 
been pronounced. The sad and solemn procession has moved. The 
badge of mourning has already been decreed, and presently the sculp- 
tured marble will lift up its front, proud to perpetuate the name of 
Hamiron, and rehearse to the passing traveler his virtues, Just attri- 
butes of respect! And to the living useful. But to him, moldering in 
his narrow and humble habitation, what are they? How vain! how 
unavailing. 

Approach and behold—while I lift from his sepulcher its covering. 
Ye admirers of his greatness, ye emulous of his talents and his fame, 
approach, and behold him now. How pale! How silent! No martial 
bands admire the adroitness of his movements. No fascinating throng 
weep, and melt, and tremble at his eloquence. Amazing change! A 
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shroud! a coffin! a narrow subterraneous cabin! This is all that now 
remains of Hawruron! And is this all that remains of HIM ? During 
a life so transitory, what lasting monument, then, can our fondest hopes 
erect ? 

My brethren, we stand on the borders of an AWFUL GULF, which is 
swallowing up all things human. And is there, amid this universal 
wreck, nothing stable, nothing abiding, nothing immortal, on which poor, 
frail, dying man can fasten? Ask the hero, ask the statesman, whose 
wisdom you have been accustomed to revere, and he will tell you. He 
will tell you, did I say? He has already told you, from his death-bed, 
and his illumined spirit still whispers from the heavens, with well-known 
eloquence, the solemn admonition, “ Mortals, hastening to the tomb, and 
once the companions’ of my pilgrimage, take warning, and avoid my 
errors. Cultivate the virtues I have recommended. Choose the Saviour 
I have chosen. Live disinterestedly. Live for immortality ; and would 
you rescue any thing from final dissolution, lay it up in Gop.” 

Thus speaks, methinks, our deceased *benefactor ; and thus he acted 
during his last sad hours. To the exclusion of every other concern, 
religion now claims all his thoughts. Jesus! JESUS is now his only 
hope. The friends of Jesus are his friends, The ministers of the altar 
his companions. While these intercede he listens in awful silence, or in 
profound submission whispers his assent. Sensible, deeply sensible of 
his sins, he pleads no merit of his own. He repairs to the mercy-seat, 
and there pours out his penitential sorrows—there he solicits pardon. 
Heaven, it should seem, heard and pitied the suppliant’s cries, Disbur- 
dened of his sorrows, and looking up to God, he exclaims, “ Grace, rich 
grace!” “I have,” said he, clasping his dying hands, and with a falter- 
ing tongue, “I HAVE A TENDER RELIANCE ON THE MERCY OF GOD IN 
Curist.” In token of this reliance, and as an expression of his faith, he 
receives the holy sacrament. And having done this, his mind becomes 
tranquil and serene. Thus he remains, thoughtful indeed, but unruffled 
to the last, and meets death with an air of dignified composure, and 
with an eye directed to the heavens. 

This last act, more than any other, sheds glory on his character. 
Every thing else death effaces. Religion alone abides with him on his 
death-bed. He dies a Christian. This is all which can be enrolled of 
him among the archives of eternity. This is all that can make his name 
great in heaven. Let not the sneering infidel persuade you that this 
last act of homage to the Saviour resulted from an enfeebled state of 
mental faculties, or from perturbation oceasioned by the near approach 
of death. No; his opinions concerning the divine mission of Jesus 
Christ, and the validity of the holy Seriptures, had long been. settled, 
and settled after laborious investigation and extensive and deep research. 
These opinions were not concealed. I knew them myself. Some of you 
who hear me knew them. And had his life been spared, it was his de- 
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termination to have published them to the world, together with the 
facts and reasons on which they were founded. 

At a time when skepticism, shallcw and superficial indeed, but de- 
praved and malignant, is breathing forth its pestilential vapor, and pol- 
luting, by its unhallowed touch, every thing divine and sacred, it is 
consoling to a devout mind to reflect that the great, and the wise, and 
the good of all ages—those superior geniuses, whose splendid talents 
have elevated them almost above mortality, and placed them next in 
order to angelic naturgs ; yes, it is consoling to a devout mind to reflect, 
that while dwarfish infidelity lifts up its deformed head, and mocks these 
ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES, though living in different ages, inhabiting 
different countries, nurtured in different schools, destined to different 
pursuits, and differing on various subjects, should all, as if touched with 
an impulse from heaven, agree to vindicate the sacredness of revelation, 
and present, with one accord, their learning, their talents, and their vir- 
tue, on the gospel altar, as an offering to Emanuel. 

This is not exaggeration. Who was it, that, overleaping the narrow 
bounds which had hitherto been set to the human mind, ranged abroad 
through the immensity of space, discovered and illustrated those laws 
by which the Derry unites, binds, an 1 governs all things ? Who was it, 
soaring into the sublime of astrononne science, numbered the stars of 
heaven, measured their spheres, and called them by their names? It 
was Newton. But Newton was a Christian, N ewton, great as he was, 
received instruction from the lips, and laid his honors at the feet of 
Jesus. Who was it that developed the hidden combination, the com- 
ponent parts of bodies? Who was it that dissected the animal, exam- 
ined the flower, penetrated the earth, and ranged the extent of organic 
nature? It was Boyze. But Boyle was a Christian. Who was it that 
lifted the vail which had for ages covered the intellectual world, ana- 
lyzed the human mind, defined its powers, and reduced its operations to 
certain fixed laws? It was Locke, But Locke, too, was a Christian, 

What more shall I say? For time would fail me to speak of HALE, 
learned in the law; of Anpısox, admired in the schools; of MrLrou, 
celebrated among the poets; and of WASHINGTON, immortal in the field 
and in the cabinet. To this catalogue of professing Christians, from 
among, if I may speak so, a higher order of beings, may now be added 
the name of ALEXANDER HAMILTON—a name which raises in the mind 
the idea of whatever is great, whatever is splendid, whatever is illus- 
trious in human nature; and which is now added to a catalogue which 
might be lengthened—and lengthened—and lengthened—with the names 
of illustrious characters, whose lives have blessed society, and whose 
works form a CoLUMN high as heaven—a column of learning, of wisdom, 
and of greatness, which will stand to future ages, an ETERNAL MONU- 
MENT of the transcendent talents of the advocates of Christianity, when 
every fugitive leaf from the pen of the canting infidel witlings of the 
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day, shall be swept by the tide of time from the annals of the world, 
and buried with the names of their authors in oblivion. 

To conclude. How are the mighty fallen! Fallen before the deso- 
lating hand of death. Alas! the ruins of the tomb! * * * The 
ruins of the tomb are an emblem of the ruins of the world! When not 
an individual, but a universe, already marred by sin, and hastening to 
dissolution, shall agonize and die! Directing your thoughts from the 
one, fix them for a moment on the other. Anticipate the concluding 
scene—the final catastrophe of nature. When the sign of the Son of 
man shall be seen in heaven. When the Son of man himself shall ap- 
pear in the glory of his Father, and send forth judgment unto victory. 
The fiery desolation envelops towns, palaces, and fortresses. The 
heavens pass away! The earth melts! And all those magnificent pro- 
ductions of art, which ages, heaped on ages, have reared up, are in one 
awful day reduced to ashes ! 

Against the ruins of that day, as well as the ruins of the tomb which 
precede it, the gospel in the cross of its great Hıcm Paresr, offers you all 
asanctuary. A sanctuary secure and abiding. A sanctuary which no lapse 
of time nor change of circumstances can destroy. No; neither life nor 
death; no, neither principalities nor powers. Every thing else is fugitive 5 
every thing else is mutable ; every thing else will fail you. But this, the 
crrapet of the Christian’s hopes, will never fail you. Its base is adamant, 
It is cemented with the richest blood. The ransomed of the Lord crowd 
its portals, Embosomed in the dust which it incloses, the bodies of the 
redeemed “rest in hope.” On its top dwells the church of the first- 
born, who, in delightful response with the angels of light, chant redeem- 
ing love. Against this citadel the tempest beats, and around it the 
storm ragcs and spends its force in vain. Immortal in its nature, and 
incapable of change, it stands, and stands firm amid the ruins of a mold- 
ering world, and endures forever. Thither fly, ye prisoners of hope! 
that when earth, air, elements, shall have passed away, secure of exist- 
ence and felicity, you may join with saints in glory to perpetuate the 
song which lingered on the faltering tongue of HAMTLTON, “ GRACE, 
RICH GRACE.” 

Gop grant us this honor. Then shall the measure of our joy be full, 
and to his name shall be the glory in CHRIST. Amen. 


DISCOURSE XXIX. 


JOHN PaDUARBANWD Ds 


Tux early life of this distinguished Methodist divine was spent in Kentucky, in 
which State (Bourbon county) he was born, the son of a farmer in humble life, Oc- 
tober 10th, 1800. When he was fourteen years of age he became an apprentice in 
a cabinet maker’s shop, where he remained three years. After this he worked one 
year at his trade, when, having within this time been brought to a saving knowl 
edge of Christ, he felt a holy impulse to set before others the light which had beamed 
upon his own spirit. He almost immediately joined the Western Conference, and 
commenced his labors as a pioneer and preacher in the north-west corner of Ohio, 
when now only about eighteen years of age. 

Here the young preacher began his studies in the cabins, reading generally in the 
winter by fire-light, made by pine knots and dry wood. His principal books were 
Dr. Clark’s Com. on Old and New Test. and Wesley's and Fletcher's works. A 
year after this he was sent to Indiana, where he began to study English grammar, 
committing rules and examples to memory while riding on horseback to his appoint- 
ments. ‘Toward the close of the year he commenced the study of Latin and Greek. 
Being afterward stationed in Cincignati, he was admitted to the Cincinnati College, 
and there took the degree of A. M. 

So untiring had been his application to study, and such his success, that he 
was almost immediately appointed Professor of Languages in Augusta College, Ken- 
tucky. In 1831 he was elected Chaplain to the Senate of the United States. His 
sermons in the Capitol are still remembered for their pungency and power. In 1832 
he was elected Professor of Natural Sciences in the Wesleyan University, which he 
resigned upon being called, soon after, to the editorial chair of the Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal. In 1834, without being consulted, he was elected President of 
Dickinson College, from which he retired: in 1845, and subsequently preached in 
and around Philadelphia, In 1850 he was appointed Missionary Secretary, in the 
place of Dr. Pitman, who resigned on account of ill health, a position which he still 
holds with eminent success. ' 

Dr. Durbin is the author of two popular works, “ Observations in Europe,” and 
“ Observations in the East.” He is distinguished both as a preacher and an execu- 
tive officer. It is very difficult to describe his preaching. He begins with a tone, 
look, and style which would at once damp all favorable expectation, if you did not 
know him from former instances, 'The statement of his subject, and the nature of 
his discourse, do not strike you usually as remarkable; but as he advances, some 
unigue thought, or some extraordinary thought uniguely presented, startles your 
interest, and your attention is riveted through the remainder of the sermon. Three 
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peculiarities are represented as keeping up this interest. The first is the entire self- 
possession and apparent facility with which the preacher proceeds in the discourse. 
We know of no one who excels him in this respect. 

You are delighted with the relief which his manner thus affords to his voice and 
to the effort of your own attention. It is similar to pleasant, artless, but intelligent 
conversation. Another is the frequent recurrence of the unique passages we have 
referred to—unique often by their beauty, but often, also, by the mere manner of 
their utterance, yet always endowed with a strange, a mystic power over the soul of 
the hearer, calling forth spontaneous ejaculations or sudden tears. The third is a 
habit he has of introducing into almost every discourse some odd and equivocal 
speculative suggestions. This is considered by many an artifice, designed to 
interest the attention of the audience: it may be; but if so, it is not without high 
sanction. 

“We have no hesitancy,” says Dr. Stevens,* “in pronouncing Dr. Durbin the 
most interesting preacher now in the Methodist pulpit. We gave Dr. Olin this dis- 
tinction once, but it remains now with Durbin. Others there are who excel him in 
particular respects, but not that equal him either in popular effect or in the interest 
of intelligent, thoughtful minds. His sermons are usually long, but no one tires 
with them, no one hears the last sentence without regret, nor leaves the church 
without a vivid, if not a profound, impression of the discourse. His language is re- 
markably simple. He excels in illustration, in picturesque description, and in 
pathos.” ; 

It is with great pleasure that we insert the valuable and eloquent discourse, never 
before printed, which Dr. Durbin has kindly furnished for this work. 


THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 


“But will God in very deed dwell with men on the earth? Behold, heaven and the 
neaven of heayens can not contain thee; how much less this house which I have built.”— 
2 CHRON., vi. 18. 


A CONSIDERATION of the character and condition of the author of the 
text, will show clearly that the highest degrees of vital piety are perfectly 
consistent with the most consummate wisdom, grandeur, and power. 
The words of the text are the words of Solomon, King of Israel, and the 
grand successor of the illustrious David, son of Jesse. A consideration 
of the chapter will convince us that his heart was fired with the liveliest 
devotion, of the most rational and exalted kind. It is the dedication serv- 
ice of the celebrated temple at Jerusalem, and was performed by the 
king himself, in the midst of the thousands of Israel, being a prayer which 
he pronounced in the attitude of kneeling, on a slightly elevated stage 
in the midst of the temple. The character and condition of the author, 
in regard to worldly wisdom, grandeur, and power, are too well known 


* Article in “National Magazine,” Vol. VL, to which we are indebted in the preparation 
of this sketch, 
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to require special notice in detail. As it regards his wisdom, it has 
passed into a proverb in all nations. “ As wise as Solomon,” is an adage 
pronounced by every tongue, when it would express the highest attain- 
ments in wisdom. As it regards his grandeur, the account of it, as 
detailed in the Scriptures, almost exceeds, and, indeed, would exceed, 
belief, did we not know their rigid integrity in stating the truth. His 
power, of course, must be considered, in this age, relatively ; and although 
we can not rank his kingdom with the great empires and kingdoms of 
modern days, we can, with propriety, pronounce it the first in his own 
age, and not so much inferior to modern powers as we might imagine. 

These observations establish the proposition, That the highest degrees 
of vital piety are perfectly consistent with the most consummate wisdom, 
grandeur and power. 

An examination of the character of this extraordinary man in another 
view, will produce conviction on another important point, viz., That no 
selection, or combination of any, or all the pleasures of the world, can 
vermanently satisfy the rational spirit of man. Solomon, like most per- 
sons in similar circumstances, was well-nigh ruined by being brought up 
in luxury and ease, and succeeding to an immense amount of wealth and 
power. During his prodigality (he himself has left it on record), he 
indulged in every species of pleasure and gratification that heart could 
wish, or a licentious and excited imagination could devise. And yet he 
pronounces the whole “vanity and vexation of spirit,” and in proof of his 
conviction he became deeply and niformly pious. His is but the expe 
rience, on a broader scale, of every devotee of pleasure; but few make 
so happy an escape. 

By a close examination of this prayer, it will be clearly seen that the 
whole service proceeds on the supposition, that God would make his 
abode in the temple built for him; from this place manifest his presence, 
and listen to the prayers of his creatures. The subsequent history of the 
Jews proves that this expectation was realized. This idea was not 
peculiar to the Jews, or to Solomon’s temple. All nations, in all coun- 
tries, in reference to all religions and deities, have considered their houses 
of worship as the peculiar residence of their gods, and have, of course, 
held them sacred; and required a corresponding sanctity in the utensils 
of worship, and in the persons and deportment of the worshipers, while 
in the temple. And this is consistent with the best dictates of reason 
and utility, and should be strictly observed in all Christian churches. 

Impressed with this view, Solomon uttered the text, which is a paren- 
thetical exclamation of surprise, hesitancy, and assurance blended and 
alternating. From it we may learn, 


I. The strong inclination in the human heart to exclude the presence 


and superintendency of the Divine Being from the world and the affairs 
of men. 


he 
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The evidences of this inclination are found in every portion of our 
lives. But we shall notice only two. 

1. Our conduct. Because we lay our plans, and execute them, with- 
out any reference to God. In forming a scheme of wealth, ease, or 
honor, how few have any respect to the approbation of the Divine 
Being! Or in executing our plans, even when they are virtuous, how 
few look for success to the blessings of heaven ! 

2. We call not on God in prayer. If we did believe in the actual, 
and personal presence of God, and his continual agency in human affairs, 
it would be the clearest dictate of reason to make known our requests 
to him in prayer, in order to obtain his favor. Of course we should lay 
plans, and execute them, only when and in the manner he approves. 
The notorious fact, then, that men generally live most of their lives 
without the habit of prayer, establishes the conclusion, that we are 
strongly inclined, by nature, to exclude the presence and superintendency 
of the Divine Being from the world and the affairs of men. 

The causes of this inclination, waiving the consideration of the native 
enmity of the human heart to God, are, 

1. The invisibility of the Divine Being. Accustomed to think only 
by means of those impressions which we receive through our bodily 
senses, we are inclined to forget, or rather are almost incompetent, in 
our natural state, to conceive clearly of the omnipresence of God, be- 
cause we see him not. Hence, at first, we ignorantly and involuntarily, 
and afterward habitually, exclude the presence of the Divine Being from 
the world. fi 

2. The imposition of our senses on our minds. Accustomed to see 
effect follow eause when we act, we conclude ourselves the remotest and 
only agents. And observing that the effects partake of the complexion 
of their eauses, we suppose there is something like an unalterable con- 
nection and dependence between them. Hence, following implicitly the 
dictates of our bodily senses, we, as Paul says, “ walk after the flesh,” 
forgetting the power that established, sustains, and controls the con- 
nection between cause and effect. Thus we exclude the superintendency 
of the Divine Being from the affairs of men. 

From the text we learn, 


II. The infinite goodness of God in condescending to dwell “ in very 
deed on the earth among men,” and in superintending their affairs. 

But in what sense may God be said to dwell on the earth? 

1. Some suppose the Divine Being present only by the regular opera- 
tions of the laws of nature, by an inherent energy with which he has 
impressed matter. This opinion, when more fully developed, is this :— 
the Divine Being, having created and organized tie world, gave to all 
its parts and relations life and motion, by causing the Spirit to brood 
over it, as it were, by incubation. That these, life and motion, were thus 
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rendered equal in duration with the world, or matter; and operate 
without reduction or increase of force, or derangement of tendency. 
Thus the world, abstractly, may be considered as a piece of mechanism, 
and with the addition of the laws of nature, a piece of mechanism in 
motion, which continues until the action is either spent or deranged, 
without the interference of the Maker; yet the wisdom, power, and 
skill of the Maker may be said to be present, though he himself be far 
distant. In this manner some reason in regard to the Divine Being, 
and thus exclude him from the world. I scarcely need proceed to show 
the defects of this hypothesis of the presence of God in the world. I 
may only suggest, ‚first : it is defective, because we can not conceive of 
energy remaining impressed, and active, on matter, and the original 
source of that energy be completely separated, and remain detached 
from it. It is impossible for us to conceive of an effect continuing, when 
the cause has ceased. Therefore, as the impressed energy, constituting 
the laws of nature, was the effect of an action of the Divine Being (im- 
plying his contact with, and operation on, every particle of matter re- 
ceiving the energy), this action having ceasèd, the effect must have 
ceased also. But this is contrary to the experience and observation of 
every day. Secondly: this hypothesis is defective, when compared 
with the nature and perfections of the Divine Being. Every enlightened 
mind conceives of God as possessing, necessarily, all possible perfections. 
Of these perfections, omniseience is one. But omniscience is founded 
on his personal omnipresence ; as a being can not actually know, of him- 
self, what does not come within his own personal observation. Conse- 
quently, if the Divine Being were not personally present, he could not 
know of an absent transaction, or a distant operation of the laws of 
nature, except by information derived from another; and if there were 
such information thus obtained, he would then be dependent on the 
being who gave it, for his knowledge of the event; which dependence 
destroys the idea of the perfections of the Divine Being. And, in the 
possible event, that there were no being present to obtain the informa- 
tion by observation, the Divine Being might never be conscious of such 
an action, or event; and thus it would appear that the knowledge of 
God might be limited, and, of course, the whole series of events might, 
in all and each of their parts, be but imperfectly known to him. Thug 
we see, that the hypothesis of God being present only by the regular 
operations of the laws of nature, is at variance with the nature and per- 
fections of God. 

2. Some suppose that the laws of nature are, in fact, only the con- 
tinual exercise of his energy, through all parts of the universe; and thus 
understand the omnipresence of God to be the continual presence of his 
energy, giving life, action, and direction to all things which exist. 

This hypothesis differs but little from the foregoing. The principal 
difference is this: it admits a modified connection between the Divine 
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Being and the world. It supposes that he, from the place of his proper 
abode, exerts a continual influence on physical and moral existences; 
but does not suppose his actual personal presence. It is liable to most 
of the objections which may be urged against the preceding opinion. 
And, in addition, it is liable to another serious objection, to wit: it 
limits the abode, and confines the personal presence of the Divine Being ; 
and thus deprives him of his personal immensity ; and this deprivation 
destroys the idea of a perfect divinity. Moreover, as this hypothesis 
attaches the idea of Zocality to the Almighty, it must, of course, attach 
the idea of distance, in regard to the objects on which he operates by 
his energy. And as we can not conceive of any power operating that 
is not affected by the distance or space, through which it operates (that 
is, increasing as the distance or space decreases, and decreasing in the 
same proportion, as the distance or space increases), so we may not only 
conceive the distance or space between an object and the source from 
whence the operating energy emanates, to be so great as to modify the 
force of the energy, but even to be removed beyond it; and thus place 
bounds to the exercise of the Almighty’s power, and, of course, deprive 
him of his omnipresence, which would destroy the proper idea of God. 

3. Without denying the existence of the laws of nature; or objecting 
to the opinion of those (on this point) who suppose that the laws of 
nature are the continual and universal exertion of the divine energy, 
the true idea of the omnipresence of God may be completed, by adding 
to these laws, or this energy, the personal, universal, and continual 
presence of the Almighty, as a perfect and intelligent Being, in all 
possible places or spaces at the same time. It should be distinctly un- 
derstood, that the Almighty is not present, in all possible places or 
spaces, every moment of time, by a diffusion of his essence; for this 
would imply divisibility; which is inconsistent with the character of 
God; but his essence, or substance, that is to say, himself as he is, is in 
every possible place or space, every moment, precisely as if he were in 
but one place or space; and he is in any one place or space precisely as 
if he were in no other. Thus is he in hell as truly as in heaven: and in 
the earth, and in the planets, and fixed stars, and all the worlds, as in 
this world; and if there be empty space, where there is no created ex. 
istence under any modification whatever, still God is there, as he is 
amid the glories of heaven. 

With this view of the omnipresence of God, the existence and phe- 
nomena of all worlds, and systems of worlds, may be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, Conceiving rightly of the character and perfections of the 
Divine Being, we find him competent to all, so soon as we conceive him 
everywhere present, personally, and perfectly as a Being. Looking 
through all orders, classes, genera, and species of existences, operations, 
and actions, they are perfectly intelligible when referred to the con- 
tinual presence of the Almighty. Are starry worlds seen existing in 
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different parts of the heavens? God is there, sustaining their existence 
Is a little microscopic insect seen in the dust, or in the down of a peach, 
or in a drop of water? God is there, sustaining its existence. Are 
planetary worlds seen revolving in their orbits harmoniously and 
steadily ? God is in each, giving it motion and direction. Do the tides 
of the oceans act perpetually, and periodically? God is in them, to 
give their impulses, and to assign their times and bounds. Do we see 
the principle of vitality active in every substance—in earth, air, water, 
fire—and under every modification of form, size, density, color, celerity, 
direction, and force of motion? God is present to give efficiency and 
direction to this principle of vitality. Do we look into the mineral 
world, and observe an internal action continually kept up among the in- 
tegrant particles of bodies, operating according to the laws of erystalliza- 
tion, and thus producing the most beautiful objects, and in an innum- 
erable variety of primary and secondary forms? God is present to give, 
and keep up, the energy and direction of each operation, on each sep- 
erate particle. Do we examine the vegetable world, and see the un- 
numbered kinds and species, from the hugest tree, descending to the 
microscopic blade, stamina, or even vegetative dust of flowers—do we 
see them assuming all possible forms, and varieties of colors, and emit- 
ting all conceivable odors, from the most offensive to the most agree- 
able; do we look into the principle, machinery, and process of vegetable 
life, and see all the tubes and juices, having regular forms, dimensions, 
and directions, and definite qualities, as taste, smell, color, acidity, 
sweetness, density, etc.—astonished at the action, and results, we imagine 
(and possibly correctly) that vegetables, like animals, must have a heart, 
veins, arteries, nerves, digestive and productive organs, etc. 

And when we see all these principles and organs operating, toiling, 
and laboring in the swelling bud, striving for birth, then blooming, 
fading, decaying, and again appearing in the following spring, with all 
the energies and principles we have seen apparently terminate in decay— 
when we see all this system of vegetable life operating for thousands of 
years, without derangement of tendency, season, or use, or reduction of 
force—what solution of this series of wonders can be given? The doc- 
trine of the text gives a satisfactory answer. God is present, to do, of 
himself, all these wondrous things; and men, seeing the effects, and not 
the cause, say, Z’hese are the operations of the laws of nature; when 
they are, in truth, the works of a present Deity. Yes, the great and 
universal Operator is personally present, performing his wonders, in the 
hand of a little child, when it holds a swelling rose-bud in the act of 
bursting into bloom. How near does this bring God to us! Not only 
does it compel us to admit that he is everywhere, but that he is every. 
where at the same time, operating, directing, superintending, and observ- 
ing all things. We are constrained to say : 
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“THESE, as they change, almighty Father, these 
Are but the VARIED Gop. The rolling year 
Is full of thee.” 


Or, with a still more extensive and appropriate view, he 


““ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, . 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 


It is to be supposed that the foregoing reflections on the inferior ex- 
istences and phenomena of nature, have produced a permanent and 
efficient conviction of perpetually-present Deity. What, then, would we 
feel, were we to ascend into the superior orders and classes of animal and 
intellectual existences and phenomena? Here we acknowledge our 
incompetency, in common with all who have approached the subject. 
The celebrated Garen is said to have fallen on his knees, in wondrous 
astonishment and adoration, upon contemplating the wisdom, power, 
and goodness displayed in forming a human body. What, then, must 
be the emotions of an enlightened intellect, when it ascends into the © 
regions of the principles, materials, and machinery of thought, and 
examines its powers and action? Mute and motionless with aston- 
ishment, wonder, and delight, he contemplates the operations of mind, 
while it analyzes intricate and complex matters, and combines the 
simple elements of whole theories, or ranges of thought, marking the 
development to conviction and demonstration ; until the observing intel- 
lect itself becomes joyously conscious of a similar existence, and of sim- 
ilar powers, from feeling the same operations and faculties active in 
himself. His thoughts immediately rush upon his own heart, and with 
them comes the full and clear conviction, that the power and wisdom of 
God only could have formed such a thing as INTELLECT ; and that his 
perpetual personal presence and agency only are competent to keep up 
perpetual intellectual action. Awful thought! How, then, can the 
mind resist the conviction, that God is not only present with each per- 
son, but actually in possession of his heart, his mind, his thoughts—nay, 
the very springs and materials of his thoughts, or even the indefinite, 
and almost indetectable emotions of his mind! | 

Such is the true doctrine of the omnipresence of Jehovah. Let us, 
then, proceed to inguire how men should be affected by this doctrine. 

In the first place, they should be resigned to the dispensations of divine 
providence in the world, whether they regard a captive or a king, an 
insect or an empire. 

This doctrine of resignation to all the dispensations of God’s provi- 
dence and will, is a pleasing part of the Christian’s creed, and is founded 
on this plain deduction from his omnipresence, viz.: That God attends 
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personally to every individual creature and its concerns, as perfectly as 
if there were no other creature ; that he administers such encouragement 
to virtue and punishments to vice, as he, in his infinite wisdom, judges 
proper, and of the propriety of which the good man can never doubt, 
and therefore says, “Thy will be done,” because he knows his will is 
right; and it is the first prineiple of a Christian’s heart to rejoice in that 
which is right, though it seem dark to him now, and is afflictive to him 
personally. 

In possession of these views and feelings, the good man only is 
rationally and permanently cheerful. No cheerfulness but his is beyond 
the power of fortune, or the influence of earthly events. If prosperity 
smile on him, and he and his country are full to overflowing, he does not 
become proud and vain in his heart, and forget his God. His devotion 
becomes more intense and uniform by the addition of a large amount of 
gratitude; and, instead of using the power which the abundance of his. 
wealth gives him, to do harm, he uses it, and his wealth also, to diffuse 
relief and joy among the afflicted, and thus disposes a thousand hearts to 
rise up and bless him. 

Besides this, he has the pleasure of the consciousness of doing good, 
and being good—a pleasure, beyond a doubt, the purest and highest a 
human heart can feel on earth, except the pleasure of a consciousness of 
sin forgiven, and of the favor of God. Moreover, I may add, he is in 
haste to do all the good he can, during his prosperity, for he knows not 
but that he may be quickly deprived of the power to do good, by some 
sudden reverse of fortune. He seizes quickly the opportunity of “laying 
up for himself a good foundation against the time to come,” that his 
Saviour may say to him, with others: “ Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom ; for I was hungry, and ye fed me; thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink; naked, and ye clothed me; sick, and in prison, and ye 
visited me; for, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” With this exalted end 
in view, he hastens to do all the good he can during his prosperity. 

But should he be a child of adversity, from his youth up, or should he 
experience the deepest reverses of fortune; do riches take wings and fly 
away; do friends forsake; does health fail; does he stand like some 
blasted tree, on the bleak mountain peak, stripped of all its branches, and 
scathed with the storms and lightnings of ages; has the very genius of 
desolation and sorrow taken him into captivity—under any or all those 
circumstances, he does not, like the ungodly man too frequently, throw 
away his life foolishly, in a fit of despair: but with a firmness and resig- 
nation peculiar to a good man, he bows to the awful dispensations of his 
God, and repeats, with a chastened smile, “Thy will be done!” and 
though that will is awfully mysterious at the present time, yet he is sure 
its issues will be best. Of such an one, under such circumstances, we 
may well say, with the poet: 
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“Tike some tall cliff, that lifts his awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm; 
Though clouds and tempests round its sides are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


In the second place, this doctrine of the omnipresence of God should 
powerfully restrain from every species and semblance of vice, and encour- 
age to the cultivation of every virtue ; because we are compelled to con- 
clude, that God knows the moral character and condition of each of his 
intelligent creatures. 

The knowledge of the character and condition of each, implies, not 
only a knowledge of the general conduct and deportment of each person? 
but a knowledge of the private actions, secret deeds, unuttered thoughts, 
and inmost emotions of each one’s soul. This knowledge of each one’s 
moral character is scarcely ever thought of, and still less frequently 
understood. It is to be feared, most persons suppose the Almighty re- ’ 
gards not the petty interests and actions of individual men, but only 
“the greater affairs of empires, worlds, and systems;” and, of course, 
such feel no restraint from the doctriue of the omnipresence of God. 
This erroneous opinion is supposed by Dr. Dwight to arise either from 
want of examination ; or, an apprehension that it is beneath the dig- 
nity of God to regard such things ; or, a dread in their minds of such 
attention, on the part of God, to their concerns, because they will not 
bear divine inspection. 

That their mistake is principally owing to the first and third of these 
causes, there can be no doubt. How should those who examine not the 
nature and perfections of God, conclude he is interested in the personal 
character of each individual? Certainly, not any more than those who 
do examine his character properly, could be ignorant of this truth. 

But it is beneath the dignity of the Almighty. This sad opinion is 
owing to an ignorance of the character of God. Those who make it, 
seem to forget that God is necessarily present everywhere, and, of course, 
observes all things, whether they relate to an atom or a world, an insect 
or an angel; and, observing all things, he must understand all the vari- 
ety of their bearings and relations. Hence, from the nature of the 
divine Being, he must know the moral character and condition of each 
person, and be attentive to the minutest event in the life of an ephemeral 
insect, as well as to the revolutions of empires. Of course, they err very 
seriously, who suppose the smaller events in the history of the world and 
its inhabitants, are not noticed by our great Creator. G 

This very serious error not unfrequently arises from another cause: a 
dread in the mind of such attention, on the part of God, to our personal 
conduct ; because it will not bear divine inspection. 

We are always inclined to disbelieve that which we find it our interest 
and pleasure not to believe. Hence we seldom take pains to discover an 
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error, the indulgence of which is so pleasing, and the reverse so terrible. 
When the seducer has marked some lovely, inexperienced, and unsus- 
pecting creature for his victim; when all his passions, with increased 
force, and with accelerated and inflamed action, urge him on in his ruinous 
enterprise; when the temptation is well circumstanced, from the thought- 
less gayety and confidence of his object; can it be supposed that he will 
pause to ask himself: Js God attending to my project ? 

No, If such a question glance through his mind, he shuts up his un- 
derstanding until the painful emotion is vanished, and then affects to 
chide himself for an unmanlıy misgiving of heart ; though he might know 
at a single thought, God is the avenger of the wronged, does he pause to 
céntemplate the desolation and woe he is about to work? Does he think 
of the premature death of aged, fond, and doating parents? Does he 
reflect on the bitter cup of shame, mortification, and infamy, which 
awaits his unfortunate victim? Does he imagine, for a moment, the un- 
utterable pang which shall break her heart; and the fell despair which 
shall devour the desire for life, and force her to the commission of self 
murder? Does he reflect, God is present to take knowledge of the pro- 
ject, and each stage of its development, and stands pledged to avenge the 
injured, and arraign and punish the destroyer? No. If the image of 
this train of unutterable anguish rise faintly in his mind, he strangles it: 
because, the acknowledgment of its existence and truth, would be the 
death-knell to his peace and pleasure. This he can not endure, although 
they be false and criminal. He, therefore, will not know God is present, 
marking all his purposes, thoughts, passions, and actions. He dreads this 
knowledge, as he dreads the pams of hell; and persuades himself, God 
doth not know. Foolish, cowardly, and guilty sinner! Thou shalt one 
day know God saw thee, and acknowledge it, too. Better, then, know 
it while thou mayst make thy peace with thy Maker. 

An abiding sense of the omnipresence of God, is the only efficient bar- 
rier against vice in all cases. If the defrauder would only recollect, when 
he is putting down an incorrect account, or affixing a spurious signature, 
God sees me! could he proceed? If the witness, about to swear away 
the property, reputation, or life of a fellow-being, would only recollect, 
Though none other can know I am swearing falsely, yet God does know ; 
could his accursed tongue pronounce the fatal words? No. It would 
become palsied in the attempt at utterance. Could the murderer, though 
spurred on by every possible agency—by want, oppression, avarice, re- 
venge for some unpardonable insult done to his person, or his honor, or 
by any, or all possible provocations—accomplish his destructive plot, did 
he but recollect at the time, God is witnessing the whole transaction ? 
And so of all the other deeds of wickedness which men do commit. How 
would the amount of crime in our world be lessened, were it not for 
man’s guilty forgetfulness of the omnipresence of God—if men con- 
stantly recollected, “ God searcheth us and knoweth us; he is about our 
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paths, and about our beds, and spieth out all our ways; he hath beset us 
behind and before, so that there is no fleeing from his presence.” 

This doctrine of the omnipresence of God, encourages to the cultivation 
of every virtue. As it regards those which may be termed the passive 
virtues, such as forbearance, and, frequently, quiet submission under a 
sense of injuries, nothing can dispose us to the practice of them so 
properly, and so strongly, as a continual sense of the presence* of God. 
Because, we are assured, he is interested in the wrongs men suffer, and | 
has declared himself the avenger of the innocent ; saying, “ Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay.” With this assurance, men should not be hasty to 
take satisfaction for the wrongs done them. Let them recollect, forbear. 
ance, on proper principles, and to a proper extent, combines two vastlÿ 
important advantages: it gives the character and rewards of mercy 
(blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy); and yet it does 
not deprive the individual of the assurance, that full retribution shall 
finally be rendered for the wrongs he has suffered. This doctrine runs 
through all the New Testament: “ With what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.” “They shed the blood of saints and proph- 
ets, and thou hast given them blood to drink, for they are worthy.” 
“Seeing it is a righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation to 
them that trouble you.” 

But as it regards the active virtues, nothing so strongly inclines men 
to cultivate them as a sense of the continual presence of God, and, of 
course, a conviction that he is interested in our moral characters. The 
vague doctrine of disinterested benevolence, as sustained by some, 4. e., 
the doing good, and practicing virtue entirely for the sake of good and 
virtue, and without any regard to the rewards and advantages of such 
acts, has no foundation, either in the constitution of man's mind and na- 
ture, or in the holy Scriptures. 

In reference to the constitution of man, all responsible acts must have 
some adequate motive ; which can not be, without the power of interest, 
under some modification or name. A consciousness of this truth may be 
read on every page of the common history of this world. Interest, in 
its proper and extensive sense, is that power which induces us to act, and 
is only another name for motive. Conseguently, there can no more be a 
disinterested responsible action, than there can be a responsible action 

‘without a motive. Hence, we find the doctrine of disinterested benevo- 
lence at war with the constitution of man. 

Nor does this view, as some think, degrade the nature and dignity of 
the actor, or subtract from the excellency of the action. The dignity of 
the actor is founded on this single consideration: he acts under the direc- 
tion of reason ; and the eacellency of the action is to be tested by the 
soundness and weight of the reason which induced it. But reason im- 
plies the consideration of some things which have the power to interest, 
and move the mind to action; and hence become motives. The power 
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to produce motion must be either physical or moral. Physical, power is 
absolute force applied to move matter. Moral. power is the force of ob- 
ligation and duty, founded on the will of God, operating on mind ; yet 
not.so as to destroy the power of the will, which is capable of determin- 
ing the momentum of the influence of the operating motives. Hence, 
motive, or the power to move, is antecedent to, and different from the 
motion 4nduced by it. This single law of mental action, therefore, de- 
stroys the doctrine of disinterested benevolence ; because, disinterested 
benevolence proposes to practice piety and virtue, merely for the sake of 
piety and virtue; which is to suppose that an action is the motive of its 
own commission, which is absurd. ‚For it would be to suppose that that 
which is not, operates to produce itself. 

In conclusion, on this point, this doctrine of disinterested benevolence 
allows, necessarily, that there is no obligation to do those. disinterested 
acts. Because, if there be an obligation on a responsible being,:he is 
necessarily interested in discharging it. Two conclusions, therefore, fol- 
low from this doctrine. First, We are under no obligation, whatever, 
to perform the highest virtuous acts of which we are capable. Because, 
we are told, such an obligation would destroy the disinterested nature 
of the action. Secondly, If there be no obligation to do these disinter- 
estedly benevolent actions, there can be no criminality in not doing, or 
neglecting to do them. And this would be to say, It is not criminal to 
neglect to perform the highest virtuous acts of which our nature is capa- 
ble, which is evidently absurd. From what is supposed to be known, 
therefore, of the nature and laws of intellect, it is fair to conclude there 
is no such thing as disinterested benevolence, in any creature, human or 
angelic, 

But to return to the proposition. The doctrine of disinterested benev- 
olence receives no support from the Scriptures. 

In proving this point, it will also be established, that the doctrine of 
the omnipresence of God, necessarily including his interest in our moral 
characters, is the strongest incentive to the cultivation of every virtue, 
and all piety. 

The holy Scriptures uniformly present and insist on fwo motives to 
benevolence, or works of virtue and piety ; in both of which motives 
we are deeply interested. First, The maintenance of a good conscience. 
Secondly, The hope of reward. 

The maintenance of a good conscience is a motive of double interest, 
as it implies peace with ourselves ; and hence involves the pleasure of 
selfapprobation, and the pleasure arising from the consciousness of doing, 
and being good. It also implies peace with God ; and hence excludes 
the pains and apprehensions peculiar to guilt. In all ages, in all coun- 
tries, and among all nations, these have been considered the purest, and 
most powerful sources of moral action. St. Paul says, “ Our rejoicing 
% this, the testimony of our consciences,” etc. ; “I exercise myself to 
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have always a conscience void of offense, toward God, and toward 
man.” 

As a good conscience implies approbation of one’s own actions and 
condition, there must be some test or standard higher than and inde- 
pendent of the individual himself, by which he may judge of his own 
actions, and try his own condition. Where, then, is this test or stand- 
ard? Some have answered, The eternal fitness of things. Others, The 
immutable principles of right and reason. But who determines this 
fitness of things ? or who establishes these immutable principles of right 
and reason? And if they be necessarily eternal, who is to explain 
them? These are difficulties which have perplexed philosophers and 
moralists not a little, and will continue to do so until they refer (as they 
should do), to the will of God, for this standard. Here then, the Chris- 
tian man fixes the scale by which to try himself; and to this he comes, 
and perceives in it the obligation which is the foundation of all religious 
worship; binding the creature to submission and adoration of his 
Maker, and his Maker to afford him protection, peace, and happiness. It 
is very plain, however, that there could not be this constant reference to 
the will of God, by all creatures, unless there be a constant conviction 
of his continual omnipresence. And the fact of such reference implies, 
that we have an interest in pleasing him. Hence the Christian’s prayer, 
“ Thy will be done.” A consciousness that the will of God is done in 
us, and by us, is one of the highest and purest pleasures of which a 
moral being is capable. 

The second motive presented in the Scripture, is, the hope of reward. 

By reward is understood some advantage, privilege, or benefit received 
from another, or resulting from a particular act, or course of action. 
With this definition it will be safe to affirm, No creature performs a 
responsible act without being under the influence of this motive. Indeed 
it is the most powerful and proper that can operate on any created intel- 
lect. God himself never acts without a competent reason for his action ; 
and reason always implies motive. Because it is the province of reason 
to discern good from evil, right from wrong; and such discernment 
must influence every good being. 

It has been said above, that the holy Scriptures present the hope of 
reward, as well as the maintenance of a good conscience, as a motive to 
piety and virtue. In proof, Moses is said to have chosen rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
a season; “for he had respect unto the recompense of the reward.” But 
the question must be considered as settled forever, in view of what is said 
of the Saviour of the world—“ who, FOR THE JOY THAT WAS SET BEFORE 
HIM, endured the cross, despised the shame, and is set down on the right 
hand of the majesty on high.” The same inducement is presented to 
the Christian in his pilgrimage, on every page of the New Testament. 

“Tf we suffer with him, we shall also reign with him.” “Be thou 
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faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” “We endure 
as seeing him that is invisible.” “ Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten 
us again to a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead; which hope we have as an anchor of the soul.” Whole pages 
might be transcribed to the same end. 

The consciousness of the good man on this point, attests the doctrine. 
He endures the cross that he may wear the crown. Being “a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ,” “he does not entangle himself, that he may 
please him who hath called him to be a soldier.” Moreover he studies 
“to show himself approved unto God in all things.” All this course of 
conduct supposes the Divine Being is intimately observant of our ac- 
tions, and interested in our moral character; because he is always 
present to know what we do. And as he is bound, by his very nature 
and perfections, always to discover and punish all wickedness, and to 
notice and reward all piety ; of course, his favor is life, and his dis- 
pleasure worse than death. 

Hence we see that the constitution of man, the nature of reason, the 
observation of every day, the consciousness of each pure heart, and the 

‚uniform testimony of the holy Scriptures, confirm the doctrine, that a 
sense of the continual personal omnipresence of Jehovah, is the most 
powerful restraint on vice, and the most efficient encouragement to 
virtue. 


DISCOURSE XXX. 


IV, MAN. BE GE E.R, D.D. 


THE names of few men among the American clergy now living, have stood out 
so long in bold relief as that of Lyman BEECHER. His active life covers more than 
half a century; as he was born (at New Haven, Connecticut) October 12th, 1775; 
which makes him now about eighty-two years of age. He was the son of David 
Beecher, who was the son of Nathaniel, who was the son of Joseph, who was the 
son of JoHN, who was the ancestor of all the New England Beechers. All the 
ancestors were devout and professedly religious men. Dr. Beecher's great-grand- 
mother was the daughter of a full-blooded Welshwoman—a Roberts—and thus the 
blood of the Beechers received an intermixture of the Welsh element, with its” 
poetry and music; not difficult to be seen in the Doctor himself, and in the more 
prominent members of his family, Edward, Charles, Harriet, Henry Ward, etc. 

Mr. Beecher entered Yale College, under the Presidency of Dr. Dwight, at the 
age of eighteen, where he graduated, and then, after studying theology one year, 
commenced preaching at East Hampton, Long Island, where he was ordained, in 
September, 1799, settling upon a salary of $300. In 1810, he removed to Litchfield, 
Connecticut, and held the charge of the First Congregational Church until 1826— 
the most laborious part of his life. In 1826, he accepted a call from Hanover church 
in Boston, which he resigned in 1832, to assume the Presidency of Lane Seminary, 
Ohio; performing, as well, the pastoral duties of the Second Presbyterian church in 
Cincinnati, and with great acceptance and profit. 

As a preacher, Dr. Beecher has possessed uncommon power. When his own 
emotions were thoroughly aroused, and his thoughts were transfused with the most 
fervid moral and social emotion, with vigorous tongue, in original phrase, interlaced 
with short and glancing illustrations, which glowed and ripened into the boldest _ 
metaphors, his power was electrical; and the audience was swayed to his sonorous 
voice, as trees in a forest to the rushing of autumnal winds. 1 

Dr. Beecher published, many years ago, “A Plea for the West,” a volume of 
Occasional Discourses, and another volume, containing six discourses on Intemper- 
ance. He has also published, at various intervals, a great variety of miscellaneous 
productions, Such a collection must possess great intrinsic value. It is understood 
that a very extensive collection of his writings is now being made for publication. 
The famous sermons on Intemperance were occasioned by the inebriety of a very 
dear friend; and were thus born of a full heart. And, although they did not save 
the man whose case inspired them, they have doubtless saved millions of others; 
as they initiated a great moral enterprise, and are still read in almost every lan- 
guage of the civilized world. 
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The following racy criticism upon Dr. Beecher’s writings, appeared in the “ Bib- 
liotheca Sacra” of 1852: “His mind is thoroughly of the New England stamp; and 
whatever subject it touches, its constant struggle is for definiteness, clearness, and 
utility. Whatever it may be, dogma, metaphor or fact, it must be as exactly shaped 
and as easily seen and as effectively handled, as a Yankee’s whittling-knife, or he will 
none of it. Beautiful tropes which adorn nothingness and cover up emptiness, fine 
language which would express a thought handsomely, if there were any thought 
there to be expressed by it, language which is a mere cloud in the sunlight, poetic 
imaginings which float in the air by their own specific levity and never touch either 
earth or heaven, for such things as these you will look in vain among Dr. Beecher’s 
works, Like a true Yankee schoolmaster, if he intends to use a birch rod, he strips 
off all the leaves in the first place; and then come the blows in right-hearty good 
earnest. In his style there is conciseness and pungency, brilliancy and vigor, clear- 
ness and sharpness, rhetoric and logic, in remarkable combination.” 

One of the most celebrated of Dr. Beecher’s sermons is that which is given below. 
It was preached before the Presbytery of Long Island in 1806, and printed, and 
had an immense circulation. We once heard the Doctor say that he considered it 
his most effective sermon. As its very great length forbids its introduction entire, 
we have the author’s permission for its careful reduction at the points indicated. 
It is powerful throughout; but the conclusion is sublime. 
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“And judgment is turned away backward, and justice standeth afar off: for truth is 
fallen in the street, and equity can not enter.”—IsaAIAH, lix. 14, 15. 


Tux people of Israel, when this passage was written, had become 
exceedingly corrupt, and were sinking under the pressure of fearful judg- 
ments. But although they are hardened in sin, they are not insensible 
to misery; and though regardless of God as their benefactor, they mur- 
mur and tremble before him as the author of their calamities. They 
admit, indeed, their sinfulness, but suppose that they have made already 
a sufficient atonement for it. It is not for sending judgments, therefore, 
that they impeach the Almighty, but for continuing them, Not because 
he is just, but because he has no mercy. “ Wherefore have we fasted,” 
say they, “and thou seest not—have we afflicted our soul, and thou tak: 
est no knowledge?” The majesty of heaven condescends to reply. He 
declares their sin to be the cause of his Judgments, and their hypocrisy 
and impenitence the ground of their continuance, The sins which 
brought down the judgments of heaven were, it appears, national sins, 
As individuals they were guilty, and each had contributed to augment 
the national stock. But of all classes, their rulers and men of wealth and 
eminence had been the most liberal contributors, Their private char- 
acter was abominable, and their public character was no better. They 
perverted justice—their feet ran to evil—their hands were defiled with 
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blood. Their thoughts were thoughts of iniquity ; wasting and destruc- 
tion were in their paths. The profligate example of rulers has at all 
times a pernicious influence. It had in the present case. Conspieuous 
by its elevation, and surrounded by the fascinations of honor, it ensnared 
the young, emboldened the timid, and called hardened villains from their 
dark retreats. A tremendous scene ensued—a scene of impurity, 
intrigue, jealousy, violence, and murder. And there was none to help. 
All bonds were sundered—the foundations were destroyed. “None 
called for justice.” The oppressed did not, because they despaired of 
her aid; and the wicked did not, because they were too guilty to trust 
to her decisions. Doubtless in the humble walks of life, there were some 
who had escaped this contagion of bad example, and who, had they been 
united and courageous, might have set bounds to these evils; but they 
neglected to make exertion—they were dismayed, and gave up the cause 
of God without an effort. 

I have no conception that this state of the Jewish nation, is, in gen- 
eral, a correct portrait of our own. But are there no points of resem- 
blance? I allude now only to the conduct of such of our rulers and men 
of eminence as denominate themselves men of honor; and who, despis- 
ing the laws of their country and their God, adjust with weapons of death 
their private quarrels. To such, the character ascribed to the Jewish 
rulers is affectingly applicable. Their hands are full of blood; and 
wasting and destruction are in their paths. I allude also to the impunity 
with which, in a community nominally Christian, and under the eye of 
the law, these deeds of violence are committed. With respect to the 
punishment of even murder, committed in a duel, “judgment is turned 
away backward, and justice standeth afar off: truth is fallen in the street, 
and eguity can not enter.” It may be added, that, as among the Jews, 
the people, who by the influence of public sentiment might have limited 
the evils of their day, remained inactive; so the great body of this 
nation, although they abhor the crime of dueling, remain inactive spec- 
tators of the wide-wasting evil. But it will be demanded, “how can the 
people prevent ducling? Already laws are enacted, with severe pen- 
alties; besides this what can we do?” You can rescue those laws from 
contempt, by securing their prompt execution. Do you demand how? 
By withholding your suffrage from every man whose hands are stained 
with blood, or who has been directly or indirectly concerned in a duel; 
and by intrusting to men of fair moral character, and moral principle, the 
making and execution of your laws. It will therefore be the object of 
this discourse to suggest and illustrate the reasons which should induce 
every man to withhold his vote from any person who has fought, or aided 
in fighting, a duel. 

1. The elevation of duelists to power, is a practice in direct opposition 
to the precepts of the Christian religion. 

Civil government is a divine ordinance. The particular form, is left 
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to the discretion of men; but the character of rulers God has himself 
prescribed. They must be just men : such as fear God—a terror to evil 
doers, and a praise to them that do well. Do duelists answer to this 
description? Are they just men? Do they fear God? Look at their 
law ofhonor. It constitutes the party judge in his own cause, and exe- 
cutor of his own sentence. Its precepts, like those of Draco, are written 
in blood. Death, or exposure to it, is its lightest penalty ; and this, with 
unrelenting severity, is inflicted for the most trifling offense, as well as 
for the most enormous crime; and as often, perhaps, upon the innocent 
as upon the guilty. 

When arrested by the fatal challenge, no plea of reverence for God, 
of respect for human law, of conscience, of innocency, absence of anger, 
actual friendship, affection to parents, wife, or children, the hope of 
heaven or fear of hell, is for one moment admitted. All obligations are 
canceled ; all ties are burst asunder ; all consequences are disregarded. 
“ Nor justice nor mercy may interpose, to mitigate the rigors of the 
controversy. The peaceable must fight the quarrelsome—the rich man, 
the bankrupt—the father of a family, the libertine—the son of many 
hopes, the worthless prodigal.” It is a law which inculcates no virtue, 
and which prohibits no crime, if it be honorably committed. It tolerates 
adultery, blasphemy, intemperance, revenge, and murder. Thou shalt 
kill, is its first and great command, and too much conscience to obey it, 
is the only unpardonable sin. The obedient subjects of a law so impious, 
so unmerciful and unjust, God hath denounced as unfit to govern men. 
They are disfranchised by heaven. But, 

2. The duelist is a murderer: and, were there no sentence of exelu- 
sion from civil power contained in the word of God, the abhorrence of 
murder should exclude from confidence these men of blood. 

“ Murder,” says Blackstone, “is committed, when a person of sound 
memory and discretion, killeth any reasonable creature in being, with 
malice aforethought, either express or implied. Express malice is, when 
one, with a sedate, deliberate mind, and formed design, doth kill 
another. This takes in the case of deliberate dueling, where both par- 
ties meet avowedly with an intent to murder,” And a greater than 
Blackstone has said: “ If a man stnite his neighbor with an instrument 
of iron, so that he die, he isa murderer. And if he smite him with a 
hand-weapon of wood, wherewith he may die, and he die, he is a mur- 
derer. And if he thrust him of hatred, or hurl at him by lying of wait, 
that he die, or in enmity smite him with his hand that he die, he that 
smote him shall surely be put to death, for he is a murderer.” The laws 
of the several States have also spoken on this subject, and, in perfect 
accordance with reason and the word of God, declare the taking of life 
in a duel to be murder. The appointed punishment of murder is death, 
God, who defines the crime, has himself specified the penalty: “ Whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed, The murderer 
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shall surely be put to death. The avenger of blood himself shall slay 
the murderer. Moreover ye shall take no satisfaction for the life of a 
murderer which is guilty of death, but he shall surely be put to death. 
He shall flee to the pit; let no man stay him.” 

These denuneiations of the word of God are peremptory, and are to 
this moment in full force. The law violated by the murderer is a moral 
law. The canceling of Jewish ceremonies has not affected it. "The pen- 
alty is the penalty of a moral law, and the obligation to inflict it is uni- 
versal and immutable. Shall we then dare to rise up in the face of 
heaven, and turn judgment away backward ? Shall we snatch from the 
dungeon and the gallows the vietims of justice, to invest them with 
. power, and adorn them with dignity and honor? 

But every duelist, it will perhaps be said, is not a murderer, inasmuch 
as death is not always the consequence of fighting. The death of the 
victim is, I know, necessary to justify the infliction of the penalty in its 
full extent. But is a crime never committed until it becomes so palpable 
that the law can take hold of it? I do not hesitate to say, that every 
duelist is a murderer, for he has said so himself. He has avowed as his 
own, principles of murder; he tells you that, if occasion calls, and his | 
skill be sufficient, he will murder. And if, when insulted or challenged, he ° 
has stood forth in the field of combat, and aimed the deadly weapon, 
and through want of skill only, or through fear and trembling, has failed 
to prostrate his victim, is he therefore not a murderer? Is the professed 
robber who fails in his attempt, therefore not a robber? Is the assassin 
because his thrust was not deadly, therefore not an assassin ? 

3. A regard to the public safety, as well as respect to the authority - 
of God, and an abhorrence of murder, should withhold the suffrage of 
the community from the duelist. 

When we intrust life, and liberty, and property in the hands of men, 
we desire some pledge of their fidelity. But what pledge can the duelist 
give? His religious principle is nothing—his moral principle is nothing. 
His honor is our only security. But is this sufficient ? Are the tempta- 
tions of power so feeble, is the public and private interest so inseparable, 
are the opportunities of fraud so few, that amid the projects of ambition, 
the cravings of avarice, and the conflicts of party, there is no need of 
conscience to guaranty the integrity of rulers? The law of honor, were 
its maxims obeyed perfectly, would afford no security. “It is a system 
of rules constructed by people of fashion, and calculated to facilitate their 
intercourse with one another, and for no other purpose.”* It is the 
guardian of honorable men only. The public good is out of the question ; 
right and wrong are terms unknown in this code. Its sole object is to 
enable unprincipled men to live together with politeness and good 
humor—men, whom neither the laws of their country, nor the retribu- 
tions of eternity, can restrain from acts of mutual outrage, and who, by © 

* Paley's Philosophy. 
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the expeetation of instant death—by the pistol at the breast—must be 
restrained from unchristian provocation, and drilled into good behavior. 
It is for the interest of this noble portion of the human race that honor 
legislates ; but for the common people—the ignoble vulgar—it has no 
concern. They, it seems, have no honor; or if they have, laws and 
courts, and fines, and constables, may suflice to take care of it. 

Hence the honor of a dueling legislator does not restrain him in the 
least from innumerable crimes, which affect the peace of society. He 
may contemn the Saviour of men, and hate and oppose the religion of 
his country. He may be a Julian in bitterness, and by swearing. caus 
the earth to mourn: in passion, a whirlwind ; in cruelty to tenants, to 
servants, and to his family, a tiger. He may be a gambler, a. prodigal, 
a fornicator, an adulterer, a drunkard, a murderer, and not violate the 
laws of honor. Nay, honor not only tolerates crimes, but in many in- 
stances it is the direct and only temptation to crime. 

What has torn yonder wretches from the embraces of their wives and 
their children, and driven them to the field of blood—to the confines of 
hell? What nerves those arms, rising to sport with fifeand heaven? Itis 
honor—the pledge of patriotism—the evidence of rectitude! Ah, it is 
done! The blood streams, and the victim welters on the ground. And 
see the victor coward running from the field, and for a few days, like 
Cain, a fugitive and vagabond, until the first burst of indignation has 
passed, and the hand of time has soothed the outraged sensibility of the 
community ; then publicly, and as if to add insult to injustice, returning 
to offer his services, and to pledge his honor, that your lives, and your 
rights shall be safe in his hand. Nor is this the only case where honor 
becomes the temptation to crime; it operates in all cases where the 
maxims of this infernal combination have attached disgrace to the per- 
formance of duty, and honor to the perpetration of iniquity. And 
beside the crimes which honor tolerates, and the scarcely inferior number 
which it enjoins, there are a variety of cases where it will not restrain 
from treacheries confessedly dishonorable. 

What security can a mere man of honor give that he will not betray 
our interest in every case where it can be done without detection ? 
What shall secure us, when the price of perfidy is so high as to compen- 
sate for the disgrace of a dishonorable sale ?* What, where attachment 
to the public good would sacrifice popularity? For in this case the 
more tender his regard to reputation, and dread of disgrace, the more 
certainly will he abandon the public good, and pursue his private interest, 
What also, when he may follow a multitude to do evil, and annihilate 
his disgrace by dividing it with many? What, when his reputation is 

* A prime minister of England, after much experience, said that every man has his 
price; and, applied to men who have no fear of God before them—who have no pledge of 


rectitude but “ What will the world think of me?” the justice of his opinion can not 
be doubted. 
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already gone, before his term of service, or his ability to do misthief ex- 
pires? What, in those numberless cases, where imagined ingratitude on 
the part of the people shall impel wounded pride to an honorable 
revenge? What, where the disgrace of poverty, as often happens, is 
more dreaded than the disgrace of a dishonest at? * * * 

4, The system of dueling is a system. of despotism, tending directly 
and powerfully to the destruction of civil liberty. 

A free government is a government of laws made by the people for 
the protection of life, reputation, and property. A despotic government 
is where life and all its blessings are subject to the caprice of an indi- 
vidual. Those maxims and practices, therefore, which remove life, repu-. 
tation, and property from under the protection of law, and subject them. 
to the caprice of an individual, are the essence of despotism.. Nor is it 
material whether this is done by open violence, or by the application of 
unlawful motives which as effectually answer the purpose. Every man 
conforming to the laws of his country, has a right to the peaceable 
enjoyment of life and all its immunities. Nor has any individual a right, 
directly or indirectly, to interrupt this enjoyment. No man has.a right 
to tempt his neighbor to renounce the protection of law, and much less 
to punish him with heavy penalties for refusing to do it.* But this is- 
precisely the despotic privilege which duelists have arrogated to them- 
selyes, The man who refuses a challenge, so far as their cursed influence 
extends, is outlawed—is branded with infamy and exposed to perpetual 
insult. But what has he done? He has feared to offend his God; and 
under trying temptations to the contrary, has bowed submissive to the 
laws of his country! And for this he is punished—substantially pun- 
ished, in a free country, without trial, without law, nay, even in oppo- 
sition to law ! 

If the despotic principles of dueling terminated in theory, they might 
excite our compassion as mere distempers of the brain; but their prac- 
tical influence is powerful and fatal, as inimical to our rights in fact, 
as it is in theory; tending directly and powerfully to the destruction of 
civil liberty. 

Equal laws are essential to civil liberty; but equal Jaws are far from 
satisfying the elevated claims of duelists. That protection which the 
law affords to them in common with others, they despise. They must 
have more—a right to decide upon, and to redress, their own grievances. 
« When we please,” say they, “ we will avail ourselves of the law; and 
when we please, we will legislate for ourselves. For the vulgar, the dull 
forms of law may suffice ; but for a reputation so sacred, and for feelings 
so refined and sensitive as ours, they are vastly inadequate. Nor shall 
they restrain our hand from the vindication of our honor, or protect the 
wretch who shall presume to impeach it.” Is this liberty and equality ? 
Are these gentlemen, indeed, so greatly superior to the people? Is 

* Hence, the mere sending of a challenge is punishable by law, 
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their reputation so much more important ? Are their feelings so much 
more sacred? Is pain more painful to the:a, or selfgovernment less 
their duty than ours? Must we bear all injuries which the law can not 
redress? Must we stifle our resentments, or, if we vent them in acts of 
murder, swing upon the gallows; while they with impunity express their 
indignation, and satiate with blood a revengeful spirit? * * * 

Nor are the immediate effects of dueling the only consequences to be 
dreaded. The impunity attending the crime, the confidence reposed in 
duelists, and the honors bestowed upon them, contribute to diminish in 
the public mind the guilt of crimes generally. There is a relationship in 
crimes which renders familiarity with one a harbinger to familiarity with 
another. The wretch who has destroyed two or three fellow-creatures 
in a duel, will feel little compunction at any crime. Nor can the moral 
sensibilities of a people familiarized to murder in duels, and accustomed 
to look upon criminals of this description with confidence and respect, 
be preserved in full strength in reference to other crimes. Dueling, 
therefore, while it destroys directly its thousands, destroys by its de- 
praving influence its tens of thousands. 

The effect already is great and alarming. If not so, why does the 
crime shrink before the stern justice of New England, and rear its guilty 
head in New York, and stalk with bolder front as you pass onward to 
the South. If the effect is not great, why this distinction in crimes of 
the same class—why so alive to the guilt of robbery, assassination, and 
murder of one kind, and so dead to the guilt of dueling? If the effect 
of dueling upon the public mind is not great, why is it that murder can 
be committed in open day; the crime made notorious, nay, proclaimed 
in the newspaper, and the murderer remain unmolested in his dwelling ? 
Why does he not flee? Why are not rewards offered by those author- 
ized by the laws, and expresses hastened in all directions to arrest and 
bring to justice the guilty fugitive ? Because no one is enough shocked 
at his crime to make these exertions. Because if such measures were 
taken, the public mind would awake from its torpor—dueling would be- 
come a disgraceful crime, and the criminal would be lost to himself and 
to his country. He could neither be Governor, nor Senator, nor Judge. 
He would be exiled from public favor, immured in a dungeon, transported 
to the gallows, and launched into eternity. If the prevalence of dueling 
has not, and to an awful degree, affected the public mind, why such a 
number of half apologists for the crime; and how can we so patiently 
hear, and candidly weigh, and almost admit their arguments? Could 
you hear with equal patience assassination justified, though (as it well 
might be).by arguments equally conclusive ? Why is it, if this deadly 
evil has not aready palsied the feelings of the community, that even the 
members of our churches have heretofore, with so little hesitation, voted 
for men of blood? Is Christianity compatible with murder? Can 
you patronize the murderer by granting him your suffrage, and not 
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become a partaker in his sin? Admit as the mildest, and as in general 
the true construction, that this has been done by Christians ignorantly, 
not knowing often that those for whom they voted were duelists, or in- 
considerately, not realizing the enormity of the crime—why did they 
not know—why did they not consider? The reason is obvious—. 


“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


This is precisely our alarming state. We have sunk through all these 
grades of moral degradation. We endure, we pity, we embrace mur- 
derers. And what will be next? A total apathy to crime. 

What is done, therefore, must be done quickly. Let the maxims of 
dueling once break out, and spread in the country, and infect the rising 
generation; let the just abhorrence of the community be a little more 
effaced by the growing frequency of the crime, and we are undone. 
There will be no place to make a stand. Our liberties will be lost—our 
bands will become brass, and our fetters iron—no man’s life will be safe 
—the laws of the land will be a nullity—every man must tremble, and ~ 
walk softly, and speak softly, lest he implicate his neighbor’s honor, and 
put in jeopardy his own life; and dueling will become as common, as ir- 
remediable, and as little thought of, as assassination is in Spain, in Italy, 
and South America. 

Then, indeed, will the descriptions of the prophet be horribly realized. 
Judgment will be turned away backward—justice will stand afar off— - 
truth will fall in the street, and equity be unable to enter. Yea, truth 
will fail, and he that departeth from evil, will make himself a prey. 
None will call for justice—revenge and murder will be the order of the 
day. We shall grope for the wall as the blind—we shall stumble at 
noon-day as in the night—we shall be in desolate places as dead men. 

Shall we sit and calmly await the approach of these evils? Shall we 
bow our neck to the yoke? Shall we trust our hands into the manacles 
preparing for them? What if these evils may not be realized in our 
day—have we no regard to posterity? What if every man, woman and 
child may not fall in a duel—is there nothing to be dreaded from the 
sword, or pestilence, or famine, because they do not extirpate our race ? 
The facility with which, in the way proposed, this evil may be sup- 
pressed, will render us forever inexcusable—will constitute us partakers 
in the sin, if we do not make the attempt. * * * 

Finally, the appointment of duelists to office will justly offend the Most 
High, and assuredly call down upon us the judgments of heaven. 

Dueling is a great national sin ; with the exception of a small section 
of the Union, the whole land is defiled with blood. From the lakes of 
the North to the plains of Georgia, i heard the voice of lamentation and 
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wo; the cries of the widow and the fatherless. This work of desolation 
is performed often by men in office—by the appointed guardians of life 
and liberty. On the floor of Congress, challenges have been threatened, 
if not given; and thus powder and ball have been introduced as the 
auxiliaries of deliberation and argument. O, tell it not in Gath, publish 
it not in the streets of Askelon! Alas! it is too late to conceal our in- 
famy ; the sun hath shined on our guilt, and the eye of God with brighter 
beams surveys the whole. He beholds, and he will punish. His quiver 
is full of arrows, his sword is impatient of confinement ; ten thousand 
plagues stand ready to execute his wrath ; conflagration, tempest, earth- 
guake, war, famine, and pestilence wait his command only, to cleanse the 
land from blood ; to involve in one common ruin, both the murderer and 
those who tolerate his crimes. Atheists may scoff, but there is a God— 
a God who governs the earth in righteousness—an avenger of crimes— 
the supporter and destroyer of nations. And as clay is in the hand of 
the potter, so are the nations of the earth in the hand of God. At what 
instant he speaks concerning a nation, to pluck up, to pull down, and 
destroy it ; if that nation repent, God will avert the impending judgment. 
And at what instant he shall speak concerning a nation, to build and to 
plant it, if it do evil in his sight, he will arrest the intended blessing and 
send forth judgments in its stead. Be not deceived—the greater our 
present mercies and seeming security, the greater is the guilt of our re- 
bellion, and the more certain, swift, and awful, will be our calamity. 
We are murderers, a nation of murderers, while we tolerate and reward 
the perpetrators of the crime. And shall I not visit for these things, 
saith the Lord ? Shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this ? 

But, it will be said, especially in cases of contested elections, if you 
refuse to vote for this man because he is a duelist, his opponent, a worse 
man, will come in. .A worse man can not come in. The duelist is a 
murderer ; and is a man’s difference from you in political opinion more 
criminal than murder? And will you vote for a murderer, a despot, 
proud, haughty, and revengeful, to keep out another man, perhaps equally 
qualified and of a fair fame, merely because he thinks not in politics ex- 
actly as you do? To what will such bigotry lead? There will soon be 
no crime too gross to be overlooked by party men; and no criminal too 
loathsome and desperate to float into office on the tide of party. When 
the violence of competition rises so high in our country, as to lead par- 
ties in their struggles for victory to tread down the laws of God, disre- 
garding entirely the moral characters of candidates for office; if their 
being on our side will sanctify their crimes, and push them, reeking with 
blood, into office; the time is not distant when we shall have no liberties 
to protect. Such a people ure too wicked to be free, and God will curse 
them, by leaving them to eat of the fruit of their way. 

But suppose the opponent of the duelist, beside his political heresy, to 
be a bad man also, and guilty of the same crime? If I do not vote for 
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the man on my side in politics, will not this be helping his antagonist, and 
will not this be as bad as if I voted directly? No. You are account- 
able for your own conduct only. If other people put into office a bad 
man, whom you could not keep out by voting for one egually bad, for 
their conduct you are not accountable. It is certainly a different thing 
whether a vile man comes into power by your agency directly, or in spite 
of it. But suppose the duelist, in all respects excepting this crime, is a 
better man than his opponent, of two evils may we not choose the least ? 
Yes ; of two natural evils you may ; if you must lose a finger or an arm, 
cut off the finger; but of two sinful things you may choose neither; 
and, therefore, you may not vote for one bad man, a murderer, to keep 
out another bad man, though even a worse one. It is to do evil, that 
good may come; and of all who do this, the apostle declares, “ their 
damnation is just.” What must must we do then in those cases where 
the character of the candidates is such, as it would be sinful to vote for 
either of them ? Vote for neither, and in future you will not be insulted 
by such candidates for suffrage. Let those who stand behind the curtain 
and move the springs, know that you have consciences, and that you will 
be guided by them; and they will take care that you shall not be com- 
pelled to throw away your votes. . 

But perhaps the liberties of our country are at stake—might we not 
for once, and on such an emergency, vote for a duelist? The same song 
has been sung at every election these twenty years, and by each party. 
It is an electioneering trick to excite your fears, to awaken your preju- 
dices, to inflame your passions, to overpower your consciences, and to 
get your vote whether right or wrong. But suppose your liberties are 
in danger ; if they are so far gone, as to depend on the election of one 
man, and that man a tyrant—a murderer—they are gone irretrievably. 
Beside the absurdity of appointing a murderer to protect life, and a des- 
pot to protect liberty, it is to be remembered that God is our only effi- 
cient protector. Men are merely instruments; but will ‚God bless such 
instruments, seleeted in contempt of his authority, and rescued from the 
sword of his justice? All attempts to avert perdition by means at war 
with the precepts of heaven, will prove abortive ; you hatch the cocka- 
trice egg, and weave the web of the spider. If your liberties are in 
danger, reform—pray—and call to your aid men of rectitude, men of 
clean hands, whose counsels God may be expected to bless. 

« But it is difficult to know in all cases who are good men.” True; 
and will you therefore vote for those whom you know to be bad men ? 
Rather discard those whom you know to be bad, and scrutinize critically 
the characters of those who profess to be good, and after your utmost 
care, you will be sufficiently exposed to deception. 

But the reply is ever at hand, “ If they will fight, let them fight and 
kill each other ; the sooner we get rid of them the better.” And are 
you prepared to intrust your lives and all dear to you, to such men; to 
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men whom you confess to be a nuisance, and whose death would be a 
public blessing ? Beside, there is no such thing as killing all; the ex- 
ample of the duelist is a wide-spreading contagion. Every duel that is 
fought inspires twenty, perhaps a hundred, with the same accursed 
frenzy ; and the blood of duelists is the seed of dueling, as really as the 
blood of martyrs was the seed of the church. 

“ But why so inveterate against dueling in particular?” Because, at 
present it is a great and alarming national sin ; because no other crime, 
with such shameless effrontery, bids defiance to the laws of God and 
man; because no other crime is so palliated, justified, and with such 
impunity sanctioned by the example of the great; and, of course, no 
other crime has so alarming an aspect upon the principles of our young 
men, and the moral sensibilities of our country. I may add, that no 
other description of criminals, if they escape with impunity, may publish 
their crimes, glory in their shame, and still be rewarded with the con- 
fidence and honors of their country. The crisis is an awful one; and 
this apathy to a crime of the deepest dye, is a prelude of approaching 
death. But, though there is a peculiar reason for attempting to arouse 
the listless attention of the public to this sin, there are decisive objections _ 
to the appointment to office of any immoral man. The prodigal, the 
drunkard, the profane, the Sabbath-breaker, the adulterer, the gambler, 
are all disqualified to act as legislators; and no man with an enlightened 
conscience can vote for them. 

“ But if we are so critical in our scrutiny of character, we shall never 
be able to find men duly qualified to manage our affairs.’ Most humili- 
ating confession! But how has it come to pass (if true) that so many 
public characters are immoral men ? It is because we, the people, have not 
even requested them to behave better. We have never made it necessary 
for them to be moral. We have told them, and we have told our youth 
who are rising to active life, that private character is a useless thing, as 
it respects the attainment of our suffrage. We have told them, that, if 
they pleased, they might associate for drunkenness and midnight revelry, 
pour contempt upon the institutions of religion, neglect the worship of 
God, and spend the Sabbath in gambling and intemperance, and still be 
esteemed hallowed patriots. Ifit be true, that a strict scrutiny of char- 
acter would exile from office many who now fill publie stations, it is our 
criminal negligence that has brought this to pass. But the inference, 
that setting up moral character as a test would leave us destitute of 
proper candidates, is groundless: it is the very way to multiply them. 
Let it once be made known, that a fair private character is indispensable 
to the attainment of public suffrage, and reformations will take place. 
And besides this, our young men will be growing up to habits of virtue 
under the guardian influence of this restraint. At first, you may 
encounter a little self-denial, by dismissing men of irregular lives, in 
whom you have been accustomed to confide. But their places will soon 
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be supplied by a host of men of fair fame, and better qualified to serve 
their country. 

But, allowing that a proper exercise of suffrage would restrain from 
the practice of fighting duels all actually concerned, or expecting to be 
concerned, in civil life; how should this reclaim those who have no such 
expectation, and are no way affected by the votes of the people ? How 
would it restrain military and naval officers, men usually the most ad- 
dicted to the crime Ans. 1. The prospect of success, though an en- 
couragement, is not the chief ground of obligation to withhold our votes 
from duelists. It is sinful to vote for them, even though withholding our 
votes would not reclaim an individual. 2. Ifthe method proposed would 
reclaim even men immediately concerned, or expecting to be concerned 
in government, the good effected would be great. Laws do much good, 
although they do not entirely extinguish crimes. 3. The example of 
men in civil life, subtracted from the support of this crime and arrayed 
against it, would render the practice dishonorable among gentlemen of 
every description. Military officers are citizens as well as oflicers; and 
that conduct which is deemed disgraceful among gentlemen in civil life, 
will soon be felt to be such, and will be abandoned by military and naval 
officers. And were such an effect less certain, it might be made certain 
by the exercise of that diseretion which the civil ruler possesses in the 
appontment of officers. Let our legislators cease to fight duels, and de- 
sire to extinguish the practice of dueling, and they would soon fill the 
army and the navy with commanders who would be disposed and able, 
to second their views. 

And now let me ask you solemnly, with these considerations in view, 
will you persist in your attachment to these guilty men? Will you any 
longer, either deliberately or thoughtlessly, vote for them? Will you 
renounce allegiance to your Maker, and cast the Bible behind your 
back? Will you confide in men void of the fear of God and destitute 
of moral principle? Will you intrust Zife to MURDERERS, and /iberty to 
DESPOTS? Are you patriots, and will you constitute those legislators, 
who despise you, and despise equal laws, and wage war with the eternal 
principles of justice? Are you Christians, and, by upholding duelists, 
will you deluge the land with blood, and fill it with widows and with 
orphans? Will you aid in the prostration of justice—in the escape of 
criminals—in the extinction of liberty ? Will you place in the chair of 
state, in the senate, or on the bench of justice, men who, if able, would 
murder you for speaking truth? Shall your elections turn on expert 
shooting, and your deliberative body become an host of armed men? 
Will you destroy public morality by tolerating, yea, by rewarding the 
most infamous crimes? Will you teach your children that there is no 
guilt in murder? Will you instruct them to think lightly of dueling, 
and train them up to destroy or be destroyed in the bloody field? Will 
you bestow your suffrage, when you know that by withholding it, you 
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may arrest this deadly evil—when this, too, is the only way in which it 
can be done, and when the present is, perhaps, the only period in which 
resistance can avail; when the remedy is so easy—so entirely in your 
power ; and when God, if you do not punish these guilty men, will most 
inevitably punish you ? 

If the widows and the orphans, which this wasting evil has created, 
and is yearly multiplying, might all stand before you, could you witness 
their tears, or listen to their details of anguish? Should they point to 
the murderers of their fathers, their husbands and their children, and lift 
up their voice, and implore your aid to arrest an evil which had made 
them desolate, could you disregard their cry? Before their eyes, could 
you approach the poll, and patronize by your vote the destroyers of their 
peace? Had you beheld a dying father conveyed, bleeding and agon- 
izing to his distracted family—had you heard their piercing shrieks, and 
witnessed their frantic agony—would you reward the savage man who 
had plunged them in distress? Had the duelist destroyed your neigh- 
bor—had your own father been killed by the man who solicits your suf- 
frage—had yourson, laid low by his hand, been brought to your door, pale 
in death and weltering in blood—would you then think the crime a small 
one? Would you honor with your confidence, and elevate to power by 
your vote, the guilty monster? And what would you think of your 
neighbors, if, regardless of your agony, they should reward him? And 
yet, such scenes of unutterable anguish are multiplied every year. Every 
year the duelist is cutting down the neighbor of somebody. Every year, 
and many times in the year, a father is brought dead or dying to his 
family, or a son laid breathless at the feet of his parents; and every year 
you are patronizing by your votes the men who commit these crimes, and 
looking with cold indifference upon, and even mocking, the sorrows of 
yourneighbor. Beware! I admonish you to beware, and especially such 
of you as have promising sons preparing for active life, lest, having no 
feeling for the sorrows of another, you may be called to weep for your 
own sorrow; lest your sons fall by the hand of the very murderer for 
whom you vote, or by the hand of some one whom his example has 
trained to the work of blood. 

With such considerations before you, why do you wish to vote for 
such men? What have they done for you, what can they do, that bet- 
ter men can not as happily accomplish? And will you incur all this 
guilt, and hazard all these consequences for nothing? Have you no 
religion, no conscience, no love to your country, no attachment to jib. 
erty, no humanity, no sympathy, no regard to your own welfare in this 
life, and no fear of consequences in the life to come? O, my country- 
men, awake! Awake to crimes which are your disgrace, to miseries 
which know not a limit, to Judgments which will make you desolate ! 


DISCOURSE XXXI. 


JAMES ROMEYN. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Romeyn (he declines the Doctorate) was born at Blooming Grove, 
Rensselaer county, New York State, 30th of September, 1797. His father was 
Rev. James V. C. Romeyn, a minister of the Reformed Dutch church. His father 
also was a minister, and three of his brothers, of whom only one survives. He 
made a profession of religion in the united congregation of Hackensack and Schraal- 
enburg, of which his father was the pastor, in August, 1816. His training was a 
religious one, the parents being piously considerate, and blending Christian faithful- 
ness and tenderness in their whole domestic policy. His mother’s characteristic 
was energy, always under the control of kindness and a lofty integrity. His father 
was a mild man, but of great firmness. He never wrote to his son, during his col- 
lege course, so much as a note accompanying even a bundle of clothes, without in- 
corporating in its business contents, some reference, or precept, or persuasive allusion 
at least, to his, obligations to his God and Saviour. He graduated at Columbia 
College, New York city, in 1816, and received his theological education in the 
seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., under the instruction of Rev. John H. Living- 
ston, D. D., and his helpers. He was licensed by the classis of New Brunswick, 
May, 1816. , | 

The first pastoral charge of Mr. Romeyn, was at Nassau, Rensselaer county, 
New York, where he settled December, 1820, and was ordained the beginning of 
March following. He removed from Nassau, November, 1827, to Six Mile Run, 
New Jersey, where he continued until May, 1833, having succeeded Rev. Dr. 
James S. Cannon. The service was very arduous, and with broken health he resigned 
in April, 1833, when he removed to Hackensack, and served the congregation at 
that place, during three years and a half, He afterward accepted a call to Cats- 
kill, in Greene county, New York, on the third Sabbath in November, 1836, and 
entered upon the pastoral charge. Here he was brought very low by sickness, and 
compelled to resign in January, 1841, when he retired, without having accepted a 
call, to Leeds—in Greene county, agreeing to serve the people there as best he could. 
After two years he removed to Bergen Point, on the Kills, near New York, hoping 
that the influence of the sea air would prove restorative, but severe labor again brought 
him to such a state that he was advised to abandon preaching, which he accordingly 
did in May, 1850. During that summer his health, though feeble, became gradually 
better, and circumstances having led him, in October of that year, to visit Geneva, 
New York, the church there pressed upon him an earnest and unanimous call He 
preached, however, but four Sabbaths as their pastor; for, on the 26th of Novem 
ber, 1850, he was struck déwn with paralysis, and on the eleventh day after his 
attack, was given over by his physicians. God, however, had mercy, and called 
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him back from the deepest shadows of the dark valley, and has hitherto, amid 
much infirmity, kept him alive. As soon as he could be removed, he was taken to 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, where he expects to end his days; having given 
over all hope of any further restoratives. He has preached but few times since, 
and with great effort. 

Mr. Romeyn was once called to be Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in Rutger’s 
College, New Jersey, but declined. He also had invitations to settle in several 
important charges, but a consciousness of inability to undergo the labor, induced him 
to decline any situations involving severe mental toil or bodily exertion. 

He has published two sermons, the one before the General Synod of the Reformea 
Dutch church, in June, 1842, entitled “ The Crisis; or, the claims upon the Church of 
God,” and “A Plea for the Evangelical Press,” before the American Tract Society, 
in October, 1843, at their public Deliberative Meeting. In both cases he furnished 
them for publication, by request of the bodies before which they were delivered. 

As a preacher, Mr. Romeyn has never occupied as conspicuous a position as his 
abilities merited—partly from his shattered health, and partly because he nervously 
shunned publicity. His delivery was very rapid and impetuous, which impaired 
the effect of his sermons, but his mind was engine-like in its workings. 

A cotemporary says of him, “I think that I see him now, his tall form (which, 
in face at least, I fancy to have been Lawrence Sterne’s) strung up to the highest 
nervous tension, and his tongue pouring forth a lava-tide of burning eloquence, the 
most powerful to which I have ever listened.” “ Powerful,” he adds, “is just the 
word. I have heard men more remarkable for literary polish, more original in 
fancy, more erudite in learning, more winning in pathos. But for the grander sub- 
limities of eloquence, I never heard his equal. His denunciations were awful. He 
abounded: in this style. I have heard of his preaching his first sermon in some 
town or other, on the text, ‘In forty days and Nineveh shall be destroyed,’ of which 
the effect was most startling. He abounded and excelled in illustration. He laid 
all literature and knowledge under contribution for this purpose.” 

Although, for the most part, obscurely located, Mr. Romeyn has exercised a 
commanding influence on the church with which he is connected, and his name will 
last on its records and in its memory for many generations. Asa Christian man, 
so long under the rod of affliction, he has evinced a high order of religious charac- 
ter. Although a Boanerges, like John, he has been peculiarly susceptible always to 
the tender associations of the cross of Christ. His chief characteristic and grace, 
however, as a Christian, has been his zeal, Seldom has the cause of redemption 
enlisted a more earnest, laborious, and faithful worker. Never did he bring to the 
altar that which cost him nothing. His was a flaming spirit of zealous love, and 
his tongue had God touched as with a live coal. In his prostration, his soul is 
absorbed in his Master’s work, and his gaze is steadfastly fastened upon “the rest 
that remains for the people of God.” 

. Borne down by his many infirmities, and amid much weakness, Mr. Romeyn has 
prepared, for this work, the valuable sermon which is given below. A desire to 
speak again to the living, and leave behind him one more earnest appeal in behalf 
of the precious Saviour, has sustained and animated him in this arduous effort. 
It was originally preached at an ordination, and is probably his last message, before 


entering, through grace, into the “ exceeding joy” of which he speaks in his last 
words, 
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ENMWYTY TO THE CROSS OF CHRIST, 


“For many walk of whom I have told you often, and now tell you even weeping, that 
they are the enemies of the cross of Christ.”—PHILIPPIANS, iii. 18. 


ErGuTeen hundred and fifty years ago there appeared in Judea a man 
called Jesus Christ. Referring to the predictions of the Old Testament, 
he claimed their fulfillment in himself, When the Jews spoke of their 
expected Messiah, he said, “ 7 am he” Never before nor since did our 
nature present such another embodiment of wisdom, power, and good- 
ness. His eye penetrated the heart. His word of rebuke confounded 
opposition. Devils were awed and fled at his presence. He walked upon 
the waves of the sea as though they were a pavement of adamant. The 
grave gave up its prey at his command, and death had no sting for those 
whom he pronounced “blessed.” He was often seen to weep; it is not 
recorded that he ever smiled; and once only is it said of him that he “re- 
joiced in spirit.” Pomp he scorned, power he defied. The poor heard 
him gladly. The face of misery brightened with the smile of hope, when 
it was announced that “ Jesus of Nazareth was passing by ;” and blind- 
ness turned its sorrowing face, and rolled its sightless eye-balls, in the 
direction where its guickened ear heard his voice and footsteps. He 
taught lessons of the Godhead of mighty grandeur, and divine law, stern 
in reguisition, such as confounded the sceptic, and disturbed the hypo- 
erite, and changed the night of the lover of pleasure into fear. Human 
enmity tolerated him only during a three years’ ministry. He was tried 
before a lawless tribunal, condemned on the testimony of suborned wit- 
nesses, crucified as a malefactor, and had his grave assigned with the 
wicked. After laying three days in the grave, it is undeniable that he 
was seen alive again, and after forty days he disappeared from earth. 
'Those who knew him well saw him rise on a bright cloud toward heaven, 
and stood gazing, entranced, in that direction when he passed from their 
view. It is to Aim reference is made in the text, as though to be ene- 
mies of his cross was the sum of all that is base, the greatest of all 
inconsistencies, and the seal of perdition. 

Remark the special form and significance of the expression, “ enemies 
of the cross of Christ.” These few and comprehensive words, designate 
the mediatorial work of the Lord Jesus as a Saviour from the power and 
guilt of sin, according to the inspired declaration, that in him we have 
redemption through his blood. Many a man would resent the imputa- 
tion of being an enemy to Jesus, who would nevertheless demolish his 

cross ; who specially hates it and its relation to his precepts, doctrines, 
| promises, and hopes, and to whom the infusion of the wood of the cross, 
in the scheme of his salvation, is the bitter, hated, and revolting ingredient, 
| Now, in order to state who they are, we must take along with us,.as a 
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clew, the question, “In what character, and for what purpose, is Christ 
set before us?” Those who have not received him in that character, and 
for that purpose, despise and reject him; and are, therefore, “ enemies.” 
This is simple, logical, and incontrovertibly true, and contains our whole 
plan. 


I. He is officially set forth as the “light of the world”—the great 
teacher, sent from God. There is not a true conception of Deity, nor a 
warrantable hope for eternity, that does not come from him, Those, 
therefore, who reject him, or are indifferent to his divine teachings, have 
here a fatal mark of designation, Now, when men personally disclaim 
the authority of the gospel ; actively try to hinder its reception by others; 
openly or covertly deny its truth, or undermine it by glosses and con- 
structions, or weaken in any way its hold upon the conscience; when 
they neglect it, or remain ignorant of it, or give only a qualified assent 
to it, or when they receive any thing contrary to, or beside, or subversive 
of it, any thing more or less than it, they come within the description of 
the text. Christ came “to bear witness to the truth.” God’s name is 
on him, and it is equally sinful and dangerous to deny him as a teacher 
come from God, and to reject the atonement he has made. Doctrine is 
the theory of work—work is theory applied and carried into operation, 
and no one can consistently profess to reverence a work who rejects the 
theory of it, because he repudiates, in the same breath, what he pro- 
fesses to love. Can aman have the Holy Spirit who denies that there 
is a Holy Spirit? Can aman. hope to be saved by an atonement, who 
denies the necessity and fact of an atonement, and rejects the very sac- 
rifice by which it is made? You have no right to think wrong. I have 
as much right to steal as you to preach that it is right to steal and to 
covet. Error is not simply a negation, a defect, but something positive, 
antagonistical, and active. “They hated me without a cause.” Error 
is sinful and has a mortal root. Heresy is ranked among the works of 
the flesh. Error springs from a bad heart, or is the fruit of perverted 
intellect. Men are not simply mistaken, they are “ willfully ignorant.” 
Men are accountable for their faith as well as their action. The heathen 
are not simply ignorant of God, but they have a dislike and disrelish to- 
ward him, “They do not like to retain God in their knowledge.” When 
the light does come, they shut their eyes, and so the light shines on the 
darkness, and is not comprehended by it. There is something specifically 
repulsive in the natural heart to the claims of the gospel. What is there 
in the lovely and loving Jesus, that he should be the object of human 
hatred, and that, too, as the text alleges, in the very act of pouring out his 
soul unto death for us? Hence we do not reach the malady, nor so much as 
touch the seat of the disease, when we address men who are living with- 
out God, as merely theologically wrong, and aim to produce reception 
of, and adherence to, the dogmas of a system. 
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Correct principles are as essential in religion as any where else. Many 
suppose that to advocate strict morality, to advocate what they call prac- 
tical religion, is the sum of the whole matter, and that opinions are in- 
different! In the fullness of their spurious charity, they would bury the 
Bible, of which the church of God is the depository, out of sight, in 
forming a universal church. They forget that principles, like herbs and 
seeds at creation, have a distinctive nature, and produce “after their 
kind ;” that a machine must have a moving power, and that principles 
are that power, in the heart of man; that actions flow from, and are only 
exponents of what the principles are that are lodged in the mind and 
heart. The assertion and propagation of a false principle is infinitely 
worse than the performance of a single immoral act. This is wholesale 
mischief, not a mere wanton marring and defacement of the outer wall, 
but a prying up and dislodgement of the corner-stone. Such men do 
with truth and order, what Nero proposed to do with the Roman people, 
when he wished they had but a single neck that he might dispatch 
them with a single blow. And is the danger of false principles less in 
religion than in politics or morals? in the mechanical arts or agricul- 
ture? “Do grapes grow from thorns?” Will gravel-stones, if sown, 
produce wheat? Can error produce the effects of truth? And is not 
the great promise of the gospel that “we shall be led into all truth ?” 
Such men not only refuse to sit down under the tree of life and eat its 
fruit, and enjoy its shade themselves, but they resolve that others shall 
not, and cut down the tree itself. They poison a fountain at which 
thousands, in every age, and in successive ages, may drink to their un- 
doing. Paine’s “Age of Reason” has penetrated further than the 
Bible. Missionaries have found themselves anticipated by it in far- 
distant India. Though he has gone to eternity, think you his account 
will be closed till the last taint of his poisonous prineiples shall have 
reached the last soul whose blight, by means of them, God will permit? 
O! it is an accumulating perdition—“ wrath against the day of wrath” is 
hourly increasing. Of such the apostle speaks when he names those “who 
not only do evil themselves, but have pleasure in those who commit it.” 
Error, even in the preceptive parts of religion, is barely consistent with 
Christian character and hope. “ Whosoever shall break the least of one 
of these commandments and teach men so, the same shall be called least 
in the kingdom of God.” Tremendous responsibility of teachers of re- 
ligion! My brethren, we may, by inadvertently inculcating a single false 
principle, like Judas, become a guide to those that would take Jesus. 
Ever rebuke the lightness with which the proclamation of God’s eternal 
truth is often spoken of as “a talk, a shaking of the sleeve.” An angel 
in heaven might stand in awe and listen with trembling reverence at re- 
ceiving a message from God to be delivered on earth! 

In the light of these considerations, we are bold to say that an enemy 
to the revelation of Christ, is an enemy to the cross of Christ, and to 
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Christ himself. Christianity has withstood the bombardment of science, 
and, of late years, of the natural sciences, especially, and has come out 
of the conflict not only unscathed but triumphant. Strong men, in 
vast numbers, have wheeled into her ranks as defenders, and philosophy 
now feels assured when she can quote as authority, the faithful and 
true sayings of God. But the cause is not yet free from assault. An 
insidious and shallow but imposing infidelity under the form of Ration- 
alism is the flood that is now setting in. Let the church make strong 
her defenses on the subject of Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures. 
Herod, who sought to destroy, is dead, but Judas is coming on the 
stage in the American churches, seeking to betray the Son of man 
with a kiss. Men who about half believe about half of what God has 
spoken, have the effrontery to call Christ Master, and claim to be recog- 
nized as his disciples! Are these men deceivers or deceived ?—avowing 
subjection to the Author and Finisher of faith, in the same breath in 
which they call him whom God has sent, a liar! Nay, let God be true, 
and every man speaking in contradiction or exception, a liar; and the 
doctrine still ever be, “ every word of the Lord is tried.” 


II. Christ is set forth in the Scriptures as personally lovely. Neglect 
of Christ, indifference to him, simply to do nothing respecting him, to 
be “at ease in Zion,” and ignore his claims, bespeaks the character ot 
your estimate, and is positive rejection of him in the sight of God. 
There are few avowedly open enemies of Christ in Christian communities. 
Yet it is a rare congregation where the majority, or a great proportion 
of adults in it, sit down at his table. Often there is but one, if one of 
a family—two or three of a neighborhood. Tested by the Bible, in the 
light of eternity, what shall we say of the rest. “ Were there not (asked 
the Saviour) ten cleansed ? but where are the nine?” They come before 
God as his people come, sit before him as his people sit, but although 
they hear his words they do them not. They have “seen their natural 
face in a glass,” yet “go their way and forget what manner of men 
they are.” Dead in sin, they dwell at, but are content not to be written 
among the living in, Jerusalem. They know the theory of redemption, 
but “hold the truth in unrighteousness,” and are strangers to its power. 
They know all we can tell them, but their understanding is unfruitful. 
They believe, but then faith does not purify. They know the road to 
heaven, but like guide-boards, they move not themselves, continue sta- 
tionary, and only point it out to others. They contend for the faith 
with carnal weapons, and are zealots—but do not work out their own 
salvation and “crucify the flesh.’ They teach others; through good 
will, benevolence, and the spirit of inquiry, they often become active 
promoters of the institutions of religion, But though strenuous and 
stiff in the letter, they are lax in the design, They have, it may be, 
strong religious predilections, yet not faith enough to say, to Jesus, 
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“my Lord and my God,” and to the world respecting him, “ this is my 
beloved.” Like Noah’s workmen, they build the ark and furnish the 
means of safety to others, but refusing themselves to enter are drowned 
at last. The Master is the servant of sin, the servants the freemen of 
Christ. We preach, you hear, admire, assent, but have no more emo- 
tion than if we were preaching about men of another world, or giving 
fanciful representations on some other topie than an eternal heaven or 
an eternal hell. You believe, you Ænow, that there is no happiness in 
the creature. You might as well believe the contrary, for you persist 
in “hewing out broken eisterns” and “forsaking the fountain of living 
waters.” You confess that there is a righteous judgment and a burning 
lake, but not one step can you be moved to take in an opposite direc- 
tion. You know death is coming, yet you slumber on and cry “a little 
more sleep.” And is not this representation, so true of the mass who 
forbear to make the great decision, a despisal and rejection of Christ ? 
What other form of contumely can enmity assume ? 

Suppose that on a subject of earthly concern, we were to come to con- 
sult your opinion and invite your co-operation, and that we found you 
engaged in reading or business, and that when we proposed our subject, 
you should simply say nothing, be silent, or should continue absorbed in 
what you was engaged with! Might we not warrantably suppose that 
you construed our act into a design to insult you, or that you expressed 
indisposition or aversion to our subject? “Lo (said the apostle to the 
Jews of Antioch), we turn unto the Gentiles.” We fear, brethren, even 
to appear to intrude into “the secret things of God,” or to attempt to 
wield his thunders ; but let the truth be declared. There is a state of 
mind that may be called gospel hardened. It is the natural, and it may 
become at length the judicial condition of those who have been long 
unfruitful under the means of grace, who though wooed and awed, 
blessed and chastised, are “filthy still.” Every renewed rejection of 
Christ leaves the heart harder. 3 

The tree that was simply barren, did not bear fruit, was cut down as 
a cumberer. Hopeless condition! God has not another Son to give. 
His word will never become more “ quick and powerful,” nor the sword 
of the Spirit keener, nor the remedy more effectual. Having failed 
thus far to impress you savingly, what remains “ but a fearful looking- 
for of judgment, and of fiery indignation that shall devour the adver- 
saries ?” Hell from beneath is moved to meet you with the cry, “ Art 
thou also become as one of us?” 


“OI it will aggravate their case, 
They perished under means of grace; 
To them the word of life and faith 
Became the instrument of death.” 


III. Christ is revealed as a “lawgiver,” and the head and king of his 
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church. They therefore come under this condemnation, who break his 
commandments, and live in sin—as the context expresses it, “ whose god 
is their belly, who glory in their shame, and who mind earthly things.” 
If there be such a thing as true, saving religion upon earth, it is to be 
found only in the Son of God. “ All power is given him.” “He is 
head over all things to his church.” Christ is “king in Sion.” The 
expression of allegiance Christ requires, is what every lawgiver and 
superior may demand ; acknowledgment of his authority, reverence for 
his person, defense of his interests, obedience to his will, grateful, cheer- 
ful, and prompt in all its forms. “If I be a master, where is my fear? 
If I be a father, where is mine honor?” Did the Roman soldiers honor 
him when they placed a reed in his hand, and a crown of thorns upon 
his head, and bowed the knee in mockery? “If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them.” “If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments.” “He that saith he abideth in him, ought himself to walk even 
as he walked.” They are not his friends who say, “ Let us break his 
bands in sunder ; we will not have this man to reign over us.” And 
if they are not his friends, yourselves being judges, what are they ? 
“Old things must pass away.” “If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature.” “This is the covenant (saith God), I will make; I will write 
my law in their hearts.” If the matchless love displayed in redemption, 
does not constrain, by its power over the heart, it does nothing. What 
shall we say, then, of the moral condition, their relation to the cross, and 
their hopes for eternity, of the three classes of hearers? First, of the mul- 
titudes who have never asked, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ?” 
—who have never pondered a single action in the light of religious duty, 
nor sought the path of life, nor rejoiced in hope, and who feel no bands? 
Or, secondly, of those unstable men, who, having called Christ Master, ap- 
pear to act under opposite attractions, who to-day can “ feast themselves 
without fear,” and to-morrow can sin without remorse! Or, thirdly, of 
open backsliders, unfaithful spies who declare the cross too heavy to be 
borne, and salvation not to be worth waiting for, to whom the Saviour 
has occasion to make the appeal, “ What, could ye not watch with me 
one hour?” and who override every moral and religious obligation in 
pursuit. of interest or pleasure? There may be a “form of godliness 
without the power ;” but Sabbath-breaking, prayerlessness, profanity, 
open sin of any kind, is not even the form, and can the power exist with- 
out the form ? Some sins are manifest, “ going before men to judgment.” 
“ The transgression of the wicked saith within my heart, there is no fear 
of God before their eyes.” “He that committeth sin is the servant 
of sin,” “If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me.” “I know 
you that you have not the love of God in you” “As for these mine 


enemies, who would not that I should reign over them, bring them hither 
and slay them before mine eyes,” 
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IV. They are the enemies of the cross of Christ, who reject redemption 
through his blood, as the only and sufficient ground of their acceptance 
with God. There are many uses of Christ which are not saving. A 
statesman now gone to his account, whose name will never fade from 
the records of political fame,* on being asked whether he was a Christian, 
replied: “I have procured a copy of the Bible. I have cut out all the 
passages that belong to the same branch of its moral precepts, and have 
pasted them together, in order that I might have, at one glance, a view 
of its entire code on the various points that it embraces. I approve and 
admire them, and if, to adopt him as my example on these points, and 
them as my rule of action toward my fellow-men, is to be a Christian, 
then I am one.” No; that was not a true view of his character and 
work, nor a saving application of the redemption that is in Christ. He 
is a teacher—an example—a good man. He is the only perfect ideal 
and pattern of a perfect character, ever conceived of by human thought, 
or presented for our admiration and imitation. But he is more than 
these. He is all of them combined in subservience to a greater, a far higher 
design. He is the “great high priest” of our profession, “a Saviour 
who died, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” “ He 
is the Lord our righteousness, the Lord our strength.” In him we have 
redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins ; and by “ his 
stripes we are healed.” Deliverance by ransom was the work which the 
Father gave him to do. His cross is the great central fact we are to 
consider in solving his character, his person, and mission. He is the 
“new and living way” into the holiest of all. We come to God by him. 
& He is the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” There 
is one God, and one mediator between God and man, the “man Christ 
Jesus” “I am the way, the truth, and the life; no man cometh to the 
Father but by me.” It tells 


“Of pardon for infinite offense—of pardon 
Through means that speak its value infinite ; 
A pardon bought with blood, with blood divine, 
'With blood divine of him I made my foe. 
In his blest life 
I see the path, and in his death the price, 
And, in his great ascent, the proof supreme 
Of immortality.” 


You tell me he was a teacher. But be the theme what it may, what 
is mere teaching good for, if men “ have no heart to it,” and if its lessons 
fall like “ good seed among thorns ?” A teacher of what ? Moral duty 
merely? On your own ground (I repeat it to intimate its uselessness), 
it was not necessary. The law prescribed that, fifteen. hundred years 
before Christ came—nay, was a renewed publication of it. It was the 


* Thomas Jefferson. 
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law “from the beginning.” He himself taught nothing different from 
this: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” Nor was 
it necessary on peculiar points. David, long beforehand, said, “ Thou 
hast shown me the path of life: thou hast made me exceeding glad with 
the light ofthy countenance. I shall behold thy face in righteousness. I 
shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.” But you will tell me 
(unable to maintain this distortion in the Saviour’s character) that Christ 
was only an example. Charge not, we entreat you, God so foolishly. 
What does example avail when there is no principle of love, or fear, or 
admiration within, to which it can appeal? and when we are expressly 
told that the “ one altogether lovely is as a root out of dry ground, hav- 
ing neither form nor comeliness ?” Example has only moral influence. 
The case calls for efficient power and meritorious action. Where is your 
hope but in the appeal, “Awake! awake! put on strength, O arm of the 
Lord; awake! as in the ancient days, as in the generations of old, when 
God makes bare his holy arm in the eyes of all the nations ;” then, and 
then first and only “shall all the ends of the earth see the salvation of our 
God.” You may array Modesty in her white robes and send her past the 
place where debauchery runs riot: would the inmates imitate or revile? 
You may exhibit Honesty with his open face, and clean hands, and trans- 
parency of character, where conspirators and incendiaries can view him 
from their windows: would the sight arrest a purpose or extinguish a 
desire of violence and wrong? Can civility disarm a ruffian, or pacify a 
mob? All these are, like “a price put in the hands of a fool,” useless, 
because they find amid the wreck of our nature no congenial principle 
which would lead them to form themselves on a superior model even if 
they had one. Such an expedient is not to be charged upon “ the only 
wise God” for subduing what himself has branded, collectively, “as a 
world in wickedness,” and described individually, as “an evil heart of 
unbelief, enmity, and desperately wicked.” 

No, no; Leviathan is not so tamed. He whose views of the moral 
character and necessities of man allow him to be satisfied with such ap- 
pliances, is a “ dauber with untempered mortar”—“ a blind leader of the 
blind”—and was never “sent of God.” No! Jesus Christ came, by his 
blood to wash away our guilt, by his Spirit to break the power of sin, 
to establish himself where the “strong man armed,” for ages had kept 
undisturbed possession, to complete a revolution in the spirit, views, and 
hopes of men, and to form them “new creatures” in the beauty of the 
divine image. To feel our hitherto impenetrable hardness, and dissolve, 
under a sense of divine goodness, to confess the guilt, enormity, and 
number of our transgressions, to acknowledge “ the Lord is righteous, and 
I have sinned ;” to renounce all hope of being saved, except by the blood 
of the cross; to say, “none but Jesus can do helpless sinners good”— 
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“ Nothing in my hands I bring, 

Simply to thy cross I cling”, 
to rely wholly, confidently, joyfully on him; to appropriate his precious 
blood—this is to reverence God's Son, and is the secret of salvation by 
him. “That I may be found in him,” is the affecting prayer of the now 
converted persecutor. “As many as are of the works of the law are 
under the curse,” is the divine warning and declaration. “To shut us 
up” to the faith of Christ, is the design, in warning us so explicitly, in- 
culcating the spirituality of the law, and that it worketh wrath. “If it 
be of works, then is it no more grace,” is the inspired argument. “Be- 
hold, O God! our shield,” is faith’s plea to the promise. “ Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain,” is the song of heaven. 

From premises broad and distinct as these, it is not difficult to define 
what is meant by receiving Christ Jesus the Lord. “ An advocate” is 
honored when we intrust our case to his hands, and say, “ Undertake for 
me.” A “physician” is honored when we freely state our symptoms— 
when his examinations are submitted to, confidence is cherished in his 
skill, quackery is abandoned, and his prescriptions obeyed. And Christ 
is received, when idols are emptied out of the heart, and it becomes a ~ 
place cleansed and prepared, and when a throne is set up for him—when 
every faculty and affection, in their highest exercise, cry out, “ Let the 
King of Glory enter in,” and, as the stars around the sun—as their com- 
mon center, so all our views, hopes, and pursuits are arranged around the 
cross, and receive their light, beauty, and character from him. This 
gives ballast to feeling, mold to character, strength to principle, dissi- 
pates frivolity, gives Solemnity to the countenance, and stamps with 
Christian peculiarities all that he is and all that he has. 

Settle, ye deniers of the holy and just one, principles first. An- 
swer one question to which we feel constrained to hold you, before 
you set up your altar against the cross: “ Wherewith shall I come be- 
fore the Lord? How can man be just with God?” A sacrifice with- 
out a priest—one called of God to be such—never yet found acceptance, 
or presented an offering that yielded “a sweet-smelling savor.” On the 
other hand, if God’s own appointed high priest had attempted to enter 
the holy of holies “without blood,” he would have been struck dead 
upon the threshold. A prescribed sacrifice and anointed priest must go 
together, and what God hath joined let not man dissever. When you 
quote some of the precepts of the sermon on the mount, as teaching your 
scheme of hope, “another gospel,” what do you mean? To set Christ 
against himself? If you do, speak out. Avow your impious daring ! 
He who taught on the mount, agonized in Gethsemane, and bled on 
Calvary. And the same lips that said, “blessed are the meek and 
poor in spirit,” and enjoined, “ whatsoever ye would men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them,” prayed, “ if it be possible, let this cup 
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pass from me,” ejaculated, “ my soul is exceedingly sorrowful,” and pro- 
nounced in agony, “it js finished.” And where is the contradiction ? 
“I know in whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he can keep 
that which I have committed to him against that day.” 


“Io! glad I come, and thou, blest Lamb, 
Shalt take me to thee as I am; 
Nothing but sin I thee can give, 
Nothing but grace can I receive. 

‘Now will I tell to all around 
What a dear Saviour I have found ; 
T 11 point to his atoning blood, 
And cry, Behold the way to God!” 


V. Christ is proposed as the object of elevated and sanctified affection ; 
as not only something, but “ all in all.” And they are his enemies who do 
not give him the chief room in their hearts, prefer him to every thing and 
every one else, and have not a controlling, absorbing, and supreme affec- 
tion for him. It is worthy of remark how simple and undeniable are 
the first principles of all true religion ; a child can comprehend them. 
The natural conscience recognizes them. The business of life can not go 
on, and social order could not continue a day without them. Friend 
would not treat friend as sinners treat their God and Saviour. If men 
were to act as widely variant from the dictates of right reason in the 
market-place and exchange, as they do from the dictates of a right and 
good conscience in the church, the land would be filled with lunatic asy- 
lums, and keepers would be scarce. Who will risk his reputation by 
decrying the nature, excellence, beauty, and necessity of justice? Sin is 
robbery—injustice, in its highest bearings—**a robbery of God.” “You 
are not your own.” Only be just; give God what is God’s, and you 
will be religious, Where is the wretch who would impeach his own 
principles so far as to advocate ingratitude ? Yet, what are you doing 
for him in whom you “live, move, and have your being,” and who died 
to save your guilty soul? Only be grateful, return love for love, give a 
thankful for a bleeding heart, and you can not fail to magnify Christ. 
Wisdom is profitable. Religion is nothing, simply, but wisdom unto 
salvation—wisdom in its truest sense and highest form. Suppose two 
objects were offered for your acceptance, and that you might have 
either, by choosing, a pebble or a diamond ; is it not the dictate of com- 
mon sense to choose that which excels in amount, quality, and endur- 
ance? The world is the pebble, religion the diamond. “ Thy favor, O 
Lord, is life; the good part which shall never be taken away.” How 
shocking the base wndervaluation, much more the total neglect of Christ, 
when placed in the light of familiar illustration! If, on coming into a 
room, we should discover two seats prepared, the one very low and 
plain, the other uplifted and gorgeous—a very throne; and, on inquiry, 
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should be told, “ that,” pointing to the low one, “is for God, and that,” 
pointing to the other, “is for the world, and by that I do homage to 
my accomplished daughter, my aspiring son, my fine horse, my large 
house, or, it might be, my favorite dog!” would you not be shocked? 
Yet what is every one doing, to whom Jesus is not “all in all?” You 
do love something supremely—if not God, it is the creature. 

And what creature is it that takes the place of Jehovah in your hearts? 
To love what is most lovely, to choose what is most valuable, is all we 
claim for “ Jesus and his great salvation.” Men slander the service of 
Jesus Christ when they speak and think of it as a gloomy thing. The re- 
ligion of terror lacks spiritual, elevated, and abiding principle. It is the 
fruit of outward, severe appliances—an extorted thing. As Burns says, 


“The fear of hell’s a hangman's whip.” 


But it is not the expression, the free offering of inward life, and vigor, 
and preference, “ The soul’s calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy,” take 
away terror from the heart, and like a spring forced out of its place, it 
flies back to its original position. Many dwell all their days right at the 
base of Sinai. They are chilled by a spirit of bondage, and are often 
tempted to deem religion “a yoke” which they are unable to bear. But 
the gospel is the reign of grace: it brings salvation. Love is exhibited, 
and love constrains. 'The believer goes to Calvary and acguires a free 
spirit. We love him because he first loved us. And loving, how light 
our service, sacrifice, self-denial! “Thou hast ravished my heart,” ex- 
presses the rapture of our joy. “ Whom have I in heaven but thee?” . 
was the lofty appeal of the devout king. Paul so spoke of him, that 
Festus cried out, “Thou art beside thyself,” “ Unsearchable riches,” 
“unspeakable love!” is his description. “I bear in my body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus.” “God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” his earnest and indignant protestation. “If 
any man,” said the Master himself, “love father or mother more than 
me” (i.e., if we are not willing, when it is presented as an alternative, 
to part with honor, pleasure, friends, and even life, for the sake of 
Christ), “he is not worthy of me.” If we do not prefer Christ to them 
all, and are not satisfied with him, there must be something radically 
defective in our views, and wrong in the state of our affections. 


Talk they of morals? O, thou bleeding Love, 
The true morality is love of thee. 
Passion is reason, transport, temper here.” 


Divine Redeemer, set me as a seal upon thy heart ! 

“ My soul shall make her boast in the Lord.” ‘The humble shall hear 
thereof and be glad.” “For me to live, is Christ.” “ This God is our 
God forever and ever; he will be our guide even unto death.” Remem- 
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ber thee! IfI forget thee, my bleeding, dying Lord, let my right hand 
forget her cunning! 


“ Did ever pity stoop so low, 
Dressed in divinity and blood? 
Was ever rebel courted so, 
In groans of an expiring God?” 


Such are the affections which the cross of Christ calls forth: and this 
shows you where they belong who have not even professed to be his 
friends; who dare not avow they love him; who habitually neglect his 
ordinances, the appointed means of testifying their love and receiving his 
benefits ; and who fail to embrace opportunities of hearing of him, and 
holding converse with him. I do not say the love of Christ is not in 
them; “I judge them not.” But does this case admit of argument or 
defense ? I only ask, how dwelleth the love of God in them ? 

Application.—1. This subject calls for a prayerful, honest, and thorough 
selfexamination. This is a solemn charge; these are responsible words. 
“ He is despised and rejected of men”—“ enemies of the cross of Christ.” 
You may ask, as the Jews averred respecting the disciples (Acts, v. 28), 

. “Do you intend to bring this man’s blood upon us? Zdo. I speak on 
reflection. Z do. There is an issue raised between the views the gospel 
gives of men, their hearts, and actions, and men's opinion of themselves. 
The gospel says, “the carnal mind is enmity against God. There is no 
fear of God before their eyes.” Nay, it calls them haters of God. Men 
deny this. Which is true and right? On the one side, men plead their 
lack of consciousness of enmity, their fair morals, that they have a hope 
toward God, although it may not possess gospel peculiarity! On the 
side of the gospel representation, we adduce the uniform testimony of 
the multitudes who have passed from death unto life. They once 
thought of themselves just as despisers and rejecters do now; but when 
“they came to themselves,” they cried out “ Guilty,” before God. 


“Their former pride, they called their shame, 
And nailed their glory to the cross.” 


We contend, moreover, that such as we have named is the Bible rep- 
resentation and charge. It exhibits man as any thing but innocent and 
a lover of God. All the evidence that the Bible is true, is just as much 
evidence that he has corrupted his way, and is dead in trespasses and 
sins. This view is essential and radical. It is the very occasion of, and 
the only clew to the meaning of “the cross,” and modifies the whole 
plan. Now, when men allow that they live prayerless, and are earthly- 
minded, they allow the very facts, that go to make up the counts in the 
gospel indictment against them, and with strange perverseness they at 
the same time deny the origin, relation, character and issues which the 
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gospel ascribes to these facts. They are unwilling to aseribe them to 
their true source, and they boast all the while of “the goodness of their 
hearts,” and ask with an air of innocence “ what have we done so much 
against thee?” Now we contend that a bad life, uncontrolled by the 
fear and love of God, is a symptom, an outward indication, of an inward 
condition. When a physician comes to a bed-side, and the patient tells 
him how he feels, it is the physician’s right, and his special office, not the 
patient’s, to pronounce on what these feelings indicate; and it is the 
right of Christ to judge of our state, and “his judgment is according to 
truth.” He does pronounce respecting every one at whose door he 
stands rejected, “ Znemies to my cross, having no hope, and without 
God in the world” This subject is solemn, high, of eternal moment. 
A mistake here is as fatal as the last step near a precipice ; as decisive 
in determining our course, as the first step in deciding the issue of 
pursuing resolutely an inflexible and wrong direction. Any view of 
Christ which leaves you at ease in sin; any power unsubdued to obe- 
dience and love, comes short of securing a saving interest in him. You 
are in a lost state, and as near to perdition as you are to death. Do you 
complain that we show you no quarter, that we refuse you a spot to 
stand on quietly; and do you ask whether, notwithstanding all your 
tears and alarms, your emotions of gratitude, and professions of hope, 
you are yet within the flood-marks of vengeance, and what more we 
would have? I ask, in reply, “Is thy heart right in the sight of God? 
Does your religion embrace the radical doctrine of its desperate wicked- 
ness, and make provision for renewing and cleansing it, and perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God? Does it place a Saviour between you and 
an offended God, maintaining the honor of his government, and securing 
the interests of holiness? And does it leave your heart like the troubled 
sea that can not rest, till you can say ‘HE IS MY PEACE)” Tell me, is 
Jesus the subject of your warmest thoughts? And does salvation 
through him lie like a glowing coal at your heart ? Does he ‘live in you 
the hope of glory ? Is he your all in all? Have you opened to him the 
gates of your heart, and laid at his feet the key of your treasures? I 
scorn the littleness of denominational peculiarities, the worse than 
worthlessness of ceremonial dependencies. You are my fellow-sinners, 
and whatever be your name, wherever your church home, hear it for 
yourlife! “Every plant which my heavenly Father has not planted shall 
be rooted up” “ If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his ! 

9. Let shame and confusion of face prevail under à sense of our defi- 
cieney in gratitude, admiration and praise. We “live at a poor dying 
rate” Cold are our hearts, and faint our praises, and there is not 
a church in the land that has not reason to cover its altar with tears, 
and to go into mourning. “O if we felt our danger and depravity, and 
realized our dependence, and estimated aright how much we owe our 
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Lord,” how different would be the character of our feeling—how great 
the ardor of our love! Was that martyr extravagant when he said, 
“ I fear nothing but sin ;” and, on being threatened with speedy death, 
replied, “I shall only get to heaven the sooner?” Is that convert ex- 
travagant, whose heart is elated with heavenly joy while singing, 


“ Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee.” 


Or was that missionary an enthusiast who lifted a tearful eye to the 
throne, and struggled with emotion while avowing 


“Jesus, at thy command I launch into the deep, 
And leave my native land where sin lulls all to sleep.” 


Or that Christian mother, who, no longer feeling it safe to trust her 
children amid the horrors of heathenism, took them by the hand on 
the vessel’s deck, to intrust them to the care of a female friend who 
was about returning home to die, and said with a convulsed heart and 
streaming eyes, yet with an unflinching purpose, “ Jesus, Master, I do 
this for thee ?” 

Was the apostle beside himself when, in ten successive verses, he 
repeats the name and title of the Lord Jesus Christ, chiming it in his 
ear like delicious music ? (1 Cor.i; Eph.i.) Did he estimate Christ too 
highly, whose selected motto was, “none but Christ?” Or Whitefield, 
the device on whose seal was a heart with wings? Or he who never 
heard the name of Jesus without perceptible emotion? Or that dying 
saint, who exclaimed, smiling, “sweet Jesus,” and fell asleep? Or Bax- 
ter, who, when asked on his death-bed, how he felt, replied, “ almost 
well?” Or that humble minister of Christ, whom I well remember, who 
was asked by his weeping wife, when sinking in the stupor of dying, and 
far gone, almost out of sight, amid the gloom of the dark valley, “ Do 
you know me?” and responded “ No.” And when inquired of “ whether 
he knew Jesus Christ?” replied with alacrity, “ O yes, I have known 
him long; he is my best friend; he is here now?” Or that female mar- 
tyr who said, “I can’t argue for Christ, but I can die for him?” Or 
have you forgotten the scene on the parting wreck of the steamer 
Home, and the sublime declaration of that Christian pastor to his wife, 
in momentary expectation of being engulfed, “he that relies on Jesus 
can trust him amid the raging of the seas?” And if we may compound 
earthly and heavenly things, why is the name of Washington breathed 
in reverence by the teeming millions of a mighty continent? You will 
point me to deliverances accomplished, the institutions he founded, and 
say, “Look around you; and you have the answer,” We would not 
break the spell. But has the founder of a kingdom that can not be 
moved, the author of eternal salvation, no claims? Does he deserve 
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less, who took on him the form of a servant—trod the wine-press alone, 
and went forward in that dark and gloomy hour when forsaken of his 
God? Jesus, thou friend of sinners! deliverer from wrath! great Cap- 
tain of salvation! “ shall we ever live at this poor dying rate?” “ Draw 
us, and we will run after thee.” O the sweet wonders of his cross! 


“ O) take my all, this worthless heart, 
And make it wholly thine— 
Here, Lord, I give myself away, 
Tis all that I can do.” 


“None of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself; for 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die 
unto the Lord; so that, whether living or dying, we are the Lord’s.” 

3. The tremendous danger of the impenitent. “ Where will you ap- 
pear; to whom will you flee for help, and where will you leave your 
glory?” The absolute certainty of the gospel, next to its intrinsic 
grandeur, is the secret of its joys and terrors. “O, sir,” said a dying, 
trembling saint, whose mind became suddenly darkened, almost in the 
agonies of dying, to John Newton, as she started up and seized his 
hand, convulsed at the thought that possibly she might be depending 
on a fable, “Are you sure that you are right 2” “My soul in thy soul’s 
stead,” was the solemn, cheering reply, “ if there is unfaithfulness with 
God.” “You say true;” after a pause, during which the cloud passed 
away, she rejoined, “ I know I am right. I feel that my hope is fixed 
on the Rock of Ages, yet, if you could see with my eyes, you would not 
wonder at my question.” Sinner! are you sure that you are right and 
safe? that happiness here and hereafter is consequent upon your 
course? Can you press with confidence and desire against the door 
that divides between time and eternity, and cry, “Lord, how long?” 
Can you with joy feel disease unloosing, and death at last lifting the 
heavy obstructing bar, and, as you hear the summons, say, “It is the 
yoice of my beloved,” and feel a delightful glow at your heart, and ex- 
claim, as I have heard a dying relative, “happy! happy!” and then 
rehearse to its close, with a voice whose strength and clearness were 
in strong and impressive contrast with her wasted form, 


“The hour of my departure's come; 
I hear the voice that calls me home; 
Now, O my God, let trouble cease, 
Now let thy servant die in peace.” 


You know you can not; and if you can not, “is your rock as our rock ?” 
Is it safe and wise to cling to a parting wreck, and refuse the ark ? 
O the fearfulness of falling into the hands of the living God! If there 
was another plank to which you might possibly cling, after making 
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shipwreck of the ark, we would not be so importunate ; but there is not, 
— “there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin.” You are a starving 
beggar, come to the ast door: and if now you turn away, you must 
perish! If a man reject the very Saviour, who will entreat for him ? 
“I will have nothing to do,” said Luther, “with an absolute God.” 
Devils have, and they are reserved under chains of darkness. Sinners 
must, because they choose to, and will not have a God who is in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself. The Lord save me from the guilt 
of healing your wounds slightly! If I do not plant your path with ob- 
structing mountains, and your pillow with thorns, it will be only because I 
can not. But though Christ has been despised and rejected hitherto, it 
need not continue so always. Shall it continue? Shall not the Great 
Shepherd this morning lay some lost sheep on his shoulder, and bear it 
to his fold rejoicing? Shall not some new-born conviction, some faint 
effort of penitence and faith, springing from this occasion, prove the 
first-fruits of a joyful harvest here, where God’s ministers have so long, 
and with so many tears, sown the precious seed? Hear me then, as a 
dying man, whose hold on life is feeble, and whose voice must soon cease 
to sound the gospel trumpet. The fashion ofthe world is passing away. 
Long before the “end of all things” we individually will have been 
silently called away. We shall ere long be principals in the sad, slow, 
moving procession, going forth from yon avenue to the grave-yard. The 
dust will be our resting-place. 


“ Thy flesh, perhaps thy chiefest care, 
Shall crawling worms consume ; 
But ah, destruction stops not here— 
Sin kills beyond the tomb !” 


” 


Let not the glare of the world, the hope of future repentance, the 
buoyancy of youth or health, beguile you of the persuasion that there 
is a reward for the righteous, and that it shall be well with him, but ill 
with the wicked. 

I close with two summary mementoes. Reject Christ—live and die the 
enemies of his eross—and your dying hours will be disturbed by recol- 
lections of Christ. Or, what is worse, yours will be the deceitful calm of a 
seared conscience, and the surprise of being undone for eternity, Believe 
on him, and yours will be a joyful experience. “Them that honor me 
I will honor” “No man has left father or mother, house or lands, for 
my sake, but he shall receive an hundred fold in this life, and in the 
world to come life everlasting.” He will accept your services, increase 
your knowledge, sanctify your praises, and after keeping you from the 
corruptions of the world, will “ present you faultless before the presence 
of his glory with exceeding joy.” Amen, 


DISCOURSE XXXII. 


CHARLES PETTIT M°ILVAINE, DoD. 


Brsmop McILvAINE was born in Burlington, New Jersey, January 18th, of the 
last year of the eighteenth century. ‘His parents—Joseph and Maria Mcllvaine— 
were of families descended from early colonists, and residents in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; on the mother’s side from England, and the father’s from Scotland. His 
mother, whose maiden name was Reed, was daughter of Brown Reed, Esq., whose 
brother, Joseph (General Reed of the Revolution), was Washington's adjutant-gen- 
eral and confidential friend, and President of Pennsylvania. Joseph McIlvaine was a 
distinguished lawyer of New Jersey, and at the time of his death represented : 
the State in the Senate of the United States. The son was converted in 1815, at 
Princetor College, while in the junior class; and having been educated in the Epis- 
copal church of Burlington (Rev. Dr. Wharton, rector) from childhood, he became à 
communicant of that church. There was an extensive work of grace in the college 
at that time (Dr. Green, President). His two intimate friends then, and ever 
since, the present Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, and Bishop Johns, of Virginia, were 
turned to God about the same time. He graduated at Nassau Hall, Princeton, 
New Jersey, in 1816, and was ordained deacon on the 4th of July, 1820, in Phila- 
delphia, by Bishop White, of Pennsylvania; and priest by Bishop Kemp, of Mary- 
land, in 1823. In the summer of 1820 he took charge of Christ’s church, George- 
town, D. C. 

At the opening of the year 1825, at the request of Hon. J. ©. Calhoun, then 
Secretary of War, Mr. McIlvaine was induced to accept the appointment of Chap- 
+ Jain and Professor of Ethics, ete., at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. While there, God was pleased to bless the word, and a powerful work of 
grace was manifest in the institution. Many were converted, and many received 
impressions which afterward matured to their conversion. Several have since been 
faithful ministers of the gospel, who then, as cadets, were turned to the Lord. The 
present Bishop Polk, of Louisiana, was one of them, and the first, in point of time, 
He resigned at West Point, December, 1827, and became rector of St. Ann’s church, 
Brooklyn, New York. In 1831, he was appointed Professor of the Evidences of 
Revealed Religion and Sacred Antiquities in the University of the city of New 
York, and delivered a course of lectures, afterward published. In 1832 he was 
consecrated, in New York, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church, in the diocese 
of Ohio, where he has since officiated, with great acceptance and growing useful- 
ness. 

Bishop Mellvaine is the author of several valuable works ; among which his “ Evi- 
dences of Christianity in their External and Historical Division,” 8vo., reprinted, in 
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several editions, in England and Scotland; “Oxford Divinity compared with that of 
the Romish and Anglican Churches,” 8vo., reprinted in London ; “ The Truth and the 
Life,” a course of sermons, 8vo., also reprinted in London ; “ The Sinner’s Justification 
before God—a Scriptural Treatise,” 18mo., reprinted in London; “ The Holy Cath- 
olic Church,” 18mo., London also; “No Priest, No Altar, No Sacrifice but Christ,” 
London also; with several smaller works, besides episcopal charges, reviews in 
periodicals, magazines, etc. 

The personnel of the Bishop is quite prepossessing. He is about six feet high, of a 
ruddy, healthful complexion, and a portly, commanding carriage. His figure in the 
pulpit is very fine. He is distinguished for the soundness and clearness of his evangel- 
ical views, and for the expository character of his preaching. That for which, as a 
preacher, he is most eminent, is his power of illustrating Scripture by Scripture. And 
his mode of doing this shows at once the fullness and the accuracy of his knowl- 
edge of Scripture, and the transparent simplicity of his conception. He preaches as 
well extempore as from manuscript, and at times he is quite eloquent. His minis- 
trations, however, have what is worth far more than eloquence, as commonly 
understood—they are searching and edifying, enlightening the mind, speaking to 
the conscience, and stirring the sensibilities. In all his preaching he aims to lay 
deep and broad the foundations of Christian character, in strong, clear views of 
man’s sinfulness and need, and Christ’s fullness and freeness as a Saviour. 

Some of his finest qualities as a preacher are observable in the following excel- 
lent discourse, which, by the Bishop’s kindness, we are able to lay before the readers 
of this work. 





THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
“The Lord is risen indeed.”—LuvE, xxiv. 34. 


Tasse are words of conviction, and of joy. To appreciate them, as 
uttered by the disciples of Christ, when they became assured that he 
had risen from the dead, we must enter into their circumstances, Well 
persuaded that, in Jesus, they beheld him to whom all the prophets had 
witnessed, who was to sit on the throne of David, and to establish his 
kingdom over all people, they had forsaken all to follow him, and had 
embarked all their hopes on his claims. Already had they learned, by 
painful experience, that it was through much tribulation they were to 
share in his kingdom; but such trials had not shaken their faith, Ac 
customed to behold him despised, persecuted, and rejected of men, their 
confidence was continually sustained, as they heard him speak “ as never 
man spake,” and with an authority that controlled the sea and raised the 
dead. But now, deep tribulation, such as they had not known before, 
had overtaken them. What darkness had come upon their faith! He, 
who was once so mighty to give deliverance to the captive, had himself 
been taken captive and bound to the cross, He, who with a word 
raised the dead, had been violently, wickedly, put to an ignominious 
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death. He, whom they expected to reign as King of kings, and to sub- 
due all nations, had been brought under the dominion of his own nation, 
and shut up in the sepulcher, and all the people of Israel were now 
boastfully confident that the death of the cross had proved him a de- 
ceiver. O, indeed, it was a season of great heaviness, and dismay, and 
trial, those days and nights in which their beloved Master was lying in 
death! The great stone which his enemies had rolled to the door of 
the sepulcher, lest his disciples should go by night and take away the 
body, was expressive of the cold, dead weight, which that death and 
burial had laid upon their hearts. That sepulcher seemed as the tomb 
of all their hopes. All was buried with Jesus. “For, as yet (it is writ- 
ten), they knew not the Scripture, that he must rise again from the 
dead.” (John, xx. 9.) Had they understood what he had often told 
them, they would have known “that thus it behooved (the) Christ to 
suffer, and to rise from the dead, the third day.” 

The third day was now come. The Jewish Sabbath was over. The 
first day of the week was breaking. While it is yet dark, faithful women 
repair to the sepulcher with spices for the embalming. They find the 
stone rolled away. Wondering at this, they enter the tomb. The body 
is not there. Enemies have taken it away, is their first thought. Mary 
Magdalene hastens to say to Peter and John, “they have taken away the 
Lord out of the sepulcher, and we know not where they have laid him.” 
Angels appear to the women in their alarm, saying, “ He is not here, but 
is risen”? “With fear,” and yet “with great joy,” they ran “to bring 
his disciples word.” But to the latter, “their words seemed as idle 
tales, and they believed them not.” Peter and John had now reached 
“ the place where the Lord lay,” and entering in, they found the grave- 
clothes remaining, but otherwise an empty sepulcher. “They saw and 
believed.” After a little, came Mary Magdalene to the other disciples, 
and “told them she had seen the Lord,” and what things he had spoken 
unto her. Still, “they believed not.” It seemed too good to be true. 
How was it that they did not remember his words, which even the 
chief priests and Pharisees repeated to Pilate, as a reason for posting a 
guard around the tomb, “ After three days, I will rise again.” (Mat- 
thew, xxvii. 63.) The terrible shock of the crucifixion must have so stun- 
ned their faith, and distracted their thoughts, that what they afterward 
remembered so clearly, was either forgotten, or not comprehended. 

That same day, two of them went toward the neighboring village. 
Their hearts were heavy, and they “ talked of all those things that had 
happened.” Jesus “ drew near and went with them.” He often draws 
near to those whose hearts are sad, because they feel their need of him. 
He asked their grief. They told him of Jesus of Nazareth, whom they 
believed to have been “a prophet, mighty in word and deed ;” how he 
had been put to death—he of whom they expected that “he would have 
redeemed Israel;” and how it was now the third day since this was 
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done; and of the amazing statement that the sepulcher had been found 
empty, and that a vision of angels had been seen, “who said he was 
alive.” 

Then answered their unknown companion: “O, slow of heart to be- 
lieve all that the prophets have spoken.” “And beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scripture the 
things concerning himself.” What an exposition must that have been! 
Who but must wish we had it to read! No wonder their hearts were 
inflamed ‘at the touch of such words, and burned within them, while 
thus the Light of the world was opening to them the Scriptures. Pres- 
ently, while sitting at meat with them, Jesus “took bread, and brake it, 
and gave to them.” It was a sign they could not mistake. Their eyes 
were opened in that breaking of bread. “They knew him, and he van- 
ished out of their sight.” Immediately they returned to Jerusalem with 
the tidings. They found the rest of the disciples, and others, gathered 
together—but in what mind? No more in doubt, but saying among 
themselves, “the Lord is risen indeed.” The two from Emmaus now 
added their testimony. Again, and more confidently and joyfully, must 
they all have said one to another, with a relief of heart, and a return of 
faith, and a resurrection of hope, like the return of day after a long and 
fearful night, the Lord is risen indeed ; the Lord is risen indeed. 

Corresponding with the faith and joy of those disciples, is the state of 
mind in which the church should keep her feast this day*—the annual 
commemoration of the resurrection of the Lord and Head. Eminently 
is it the Lord’s day—that from which all the Sabbaths of the Christian 
year derive their light and festival. It is “the great day of the feast” 
—that feast of faith and hope which measures all the life of the true 
believer. 

We began by saying that the words of the text, as uttered by the 
apostles, are words of conviction and words of joyfulness. Under these 
two aspects we will treat the subject they contain. 


I. Words of conviction. “The Lord is risen indeed.” 

The apostles had laid aside their doubts and were assured. And what 
if we were not assured that Christ did rise? St. Paul answers, “If 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain, Ye are yet in your sins. Then they which are fallen asleep in 
Christ are perished.’ (1 Cor., xv. 14, 17, 18.) In other words, the 
great seal and evidence of the victory of Christ over sin and death, 
as our surety, would be wanting. We could have no confidence in the 
efficacy of his death as a sacrifice for us. Life and immortality would be 
still in darkness. Our hope would want its corner-stone, our faith its 
warrant. Every promise of the gospel would lack the signature of him 
who alone can fulfill itt But, saith the same apostle, “now és Christ 

* Easter Sunday + Rom, i 4; Acts, xvii. 31; and xiii. 32, 33, 
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risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them that slept.” 
(1 Cor., xv. 20.) His resurrection was not only the greatest and most 
important of his miracles, but the most abundantly and variously attested. 
We have only space here for a glance at its evidence. 

Prophets had for many centuries foretold that Messiah would rise from 
the dead.* Jesus had several times predicted and promised it, both to 
his disciples and the Jews, who believed not on him. (Matt., xx. 18, 19.) 
So well did the chief priests and Pharisees remember his words, and the 
exact time that he said he would lie in the grave, that it was the alleged 
ground of their application to Pilate for a guard of soldiers to protect the 
sepulcher from any attempt of his disciples apparently to make good the 
prediction, by stealing away his body. But while his enemies remembered 
so well his saying, his disciples, as if it were so ordered, to increase the evi- 
dence, had no recollection, or no idea of the meaning of his words, and 
therefore no preparation, either to expect his resurrection or to practice the 
fraud, which the chief priests apprehended ; but now that the tomb is empty 
on the predicted third day, notwithstanding the guard of Roman soldiers, 
determined, as they valued their lives, to keep it safely, that notorious 
fact must be accounted for. The grave-clothes are there. The fact of 
the burial was certain and notorious. Either friends or enemies must 
have removed the body; or else it did not rise from death. Enemies 
of course did not. Their easy and triumphant answer to the preaching 
of the resurrection, had they done it, would have been to produce the 
body. Did friends? Who were the friends of Jesus? Eleven apostles, 
Joseph of Arimathea, and a few women! The first were so overpowered 
by fear, that when he was taken “all forsook him and fled.” (Matt. 
xxvi. 56.) But had they not been too fearful to attempt it, in the face 
of the Roman guard, was it possible for them to accomplish it, to roll 
away that great stone, and bear away that burden, so jealously and so 
strongly watched? Were the soldiers awake or asleep? Of course, the 
latter, if that robbery was committed. But what less than miracle put 
to sleep a whole Roman guard, on such a night, with such a trust, and 
under such responsibility, and kept them all so fast asleep that all the 
movements of all the men necessary to roll away the stone, and force the 
tomb, and bear away the body, did not arouse them? Seeing, then, 
that friends could not, and enemies would not, remove the body, the 
empty sepulcher was negative evidence of resurrection. Then, when 
afterward Jesus was frequently seen and conversed with; when his 
doubting disciples were allowed to touch him, to place their hands in the 
print of the wounds in his hands and sides; when, during a space of forty 
days, they listened to his instructions, recognizing perfectly the-well- 
known countenance and voice, and the teaching as never man taught; 
when he appeared to “ more than five hundred brethren at once” (1 Cor., 
xv. 6), so that, as a mere historical fact, we must deny the-evidence of 

* Ps, xvi: 9, 10 exxxii. 11; Is, li. 10-12; Acts, ii 30, 31. 
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all history, if we question the evidence of his appearance in the body, 
after his crucifixion; what excuse can be devised for not believing that 
he has risen indeed? Will any resort to the desperate pretext that the 
disciples were deceived ? But, as men of ordinary sense, must they not 
have known, during a close conversation and association of forty days, 
whether it was really a human body, and the body of Jesus, which they 
beheld, or not? Will you imagine a miracle of blindness, to get rid of 
a miracle of resurrection ? Will you take another expedient, and say 
they were not deceived, but they practiced a deception ? Then you must 
give a motive to account for such a deception. You must explain how 
men, so evidently good men, and the teachers of so much goodness, and 
the influence of whose teaching was, and is, to make all deception ab- 
horred and despised; how such men could have gone out into a world in 
arms against them and their doctrine, and preached everywhere the 
resurrection of Christ as the great seal of the gospel and corner-stone of 
their message; knowing that they would draw upon them the utmost 
rage and persecution that man could show; unshaken by any dangers, 
unwearied by any sufferings; cheerfully losing their all, and submitting 
to tortures and death, that they might preach Jesus and the resurrection; 
if Christ was not raised, if their teaching was all untrue, then “ were they, 
of all men, most miserable,” having nothing but sufferings here, and ex- 
pecting to answer for a life-long fraud hereafter. Will you imagine a 
miracle of folly that you may escape the miracle of resurrection? But 
there was an evidence, if possible more convincing even than the appear- 
ance of Jesus to his disciples, and his frequent association with them. It 
was in “the events of the day of Pentecost.” 

Here we remark, in general, that his resurrection was the great sign 
and crowning miracle to which our Lord, all the way of his ministry, to 
the day of his crucifixion, referred both friends and opposers, for the final 
confirmation of all his claims and doctrines. He staked all on the prom- 
ise that he would rise from death. The Jews asked of him a sign, that 
they might believe. He answered, “ There shall no sign be given, but 
the sign of the prophet Jonas, For as Jonas was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of man be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth.” (Matt., xii. 38-40.) Again, in 
answer to the question of the Jews, “ What sign showest thou?” he 
promised the same sign: “Destroy this temple and in three days I will 
raise it up.” “He spake,” says the Evangelist, “of the temple of his 
body.” (John, ii. 19.) Thus, on that single event, the resurrection of 
Christ, the whole of Christianity, as it all centers in, and depends on him, 
was made to hinge, Redemption waited the evidence of resurrection. 
Nothing was to be accounted as sealed and finally certified, till Jesus 
should deliver himself from the power of death. All of the gospel, all 
the hopes it brings to us, all the promises with which it comforts us, were 
taken for their final verdict, as true or false, sufficient or worthless, to 
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the door of that jealously-guarded and stone-sealed sepulcher, waiting the 
settlement of the question, will he rise ? 

It was a wondrous sign to choose. The mere selection of such a sign 
by Christ himself, was itself a very strong evidence of what its accom- 
plishment was to prove. We do not wonder that the enmity of the 
Jews was all centered upon the watching of that gate. It was a serious 
night indeed, to friends and foes, and well appreciated among the powers 
of darkness, when that great sign was to be seen or else the gospel 
finally contradicted. But an event so momentous was not left to but 
one class of evidences. There was a way by which thousands at once 
were made to receive as powerful assurance that Christ was risen, as it 
they had seen him in his risen body. Jesus, before his death, had made 
a great promise to his disciples, to be fulfilled by him only after his 
death and resurrection; a promise impossible to be fulfilled if his res- 
urrection failed; because then, not only would he be under the power 
of death, but all his claim to divine power would be brought to naught. 
It was the promise of the Holy Ghost. “When the Comforter is come 
whom Iwill send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth 


which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me,” “ he shall glo- 


rify me.” (John, xv. 26 and xvi. 14.) 

_ It was after he had “ shown himself alive after his passion by many 
infallible proofs, being seen of his disciples forty days, and speaking to 
them of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God,” that the day for 
the accomplishment of that promise came. The day was that which 
commemorated the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. It was now to 
witness the going forth of the gospel from Jerusalem, I need not relate 
to you the wonderful events of that day of Pentecost, the coming of the 
Holy Ghost with the “sound as of a rushing mighty wind,” that “ filled 
all the house ;” the “cloven tongues like as of fire,” which sat on each 
of the disciples; the evidence that it was the Spirit of God which had 
then come, given in the sudden and astonishing change which imme- 
diately came over the apostles, transforming them from weak and timid 
men to the boldest and strongest; in the change which suddenly came 
upon the power of their ministry, converting it from the weak agent it 
liad previously been, in contact with all the unbelief and wickedness of 


men, into an instrument so mighty, that out of a congregation of Jews: 


of all nations, many of whom had probably partaken in the crucifixion 
of Christ, three thousand that day were bowed down to repentance and 
subdued to his obedience. I need not remind you of the miraculous 
attestation that all this was from God, in the sudden gift to the apostles 
of divers tongues, whereby they preached to an audience from all na- 
tions, in the several languages in which they were born; nor need I tell 
you of the immense number of people that witnessed all these things. 
Thus the power of God testified of Jesus. Thus Jesus made good his 
word, “I will send the Holy Ghost and he shall testify of me.” How 
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could he thus employ the power of God, if the great sign appointed-— 
his resurrection, had failed? How could he thus show himself mighty 
to raise thousands from the “death of sin, and to make his apostles, in a 
moment, preachers in all languages, if the power of death were still 
upon him? How could he send the Holy Ghost and show such mighty 
signs, who was still bound in the sepulcher ? 

Thus was the day of Pentecost a great day of testimony to the life 
and divine power, and consequently the resurrection, of Christ. Each 
of those who heard the divers tongues of the ministry of that day, each 
of the three thousand, was a witness to the same. “The signs and won- 
ders, and divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost,” by which God 
bore witness to the preaching of the apostles, as in all their ministry 
they made the resurrection of Christ the great demonstration of their 
message, all testified to its reality. For, would God accompany with 
such powers the constant declaration of a lie? But witnesses have been 
multiplying by thousands ever since. Every man that receives the Holy 
Ghost to raise him from the death of sin to the life of righteousness, is 
a witness. He can testify that Christ now liveth, and is exalted to the 
right hand of power, and is able to make good all his word, because he 
hath given him his Spirit. He hath given him a new heart ; he hath 
done that for him which only a power above man could do, and which 
no faith but a Christian faith ever obtained. And his question is, Can 
he be dead, lying under the dominion of the grave? Can he have been 
rejected of God, who hath the living power to do these things? Thus 
will the evidence of our Lord’s resurrection be increasing with every 
new spiritual resurrection among the children of this world, until that 
day when he shall “come in the glory of his Father and all his angels 
with him,” and when “ every eye shall see him, and they also which 
pierced him.” Then will “the power of his resurrection” be known in 
the universal rising of the dead at his word. 

We said, the words of the text, in the mouths of the apostles, were 
words of conviction and of joyfulness. Under the latter head we pro- 
ceed next to consider the subject contained in them: 

II. Words of joyfulness. “The Lord is risen indeed.” 

The resurrection of Christ was the resurrection of the faith and hopes 
of his disciples to a new life and vigor, It made them new creatures, as 
to all joy and peace in believing. “Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to his abundant mercy, hath be- 
gotten us again unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away.” (1 Peter,i. 3,4.) “The Lord is risen indeed,” was 
an exclamation of joy equivalent to, His kingdom shall embrace all na- 
tions ; our faith shall overcome the world; death is conquered; eternal 
life is the heritage of all believers, 
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1. Let us consider the resurrection of Christ in its connection with 
his death as an atoning sacrifice for sin. Suppose that after we have 
commemorated his crucifixion, in the solemn services of our “Good Fri- 
day,” we had no resurreetion to commemorate in the customary praises 
of our “Easter Sunday,” what consolation would there be to us in the 
former? You know that Jesus became “obedient unto the death of the 
cross” as our surety. ‘He was made sin for us.” “The Lord laid on 
him the iniguities of us all” Our sins being thus imputed to him as our 
representative, he was treated, in his death, by him to whom atonement 
was offered, as if our guilt were his own. He was held under the arrest 
of the law of God. Its penalty was required of him. Every jot and 
tittle was he to pay, and not till all was discharged could he be justified 
from the imputed sin, and delivered from its bonds. He did satisfy the 
law to the uttermost, and was justified in behalf of all those in whose 
place he stood, and for whom he died. But how is that ascertained ? 
Where is the evidence? By what hath God declared it? The only 
conclusive evidence of justification from the imputation of sin, is the 
release of him to whose account it is laid. Then if my surety were still 
under the bonds of death, and lying in its prison, must I not suppose that 
the arrest of the law which he came to satisfy, is still holding him; that 
the price of my redemption has not been all paid, or has not been ac- 
cepted; and, therefore, that my hope is vain, and I am yet under con- 
demnation? But Christ is risen indeed. The law has delivered its 
prisoner. The surety comes forth from the grave. “Death hath no 
more dominion over him.” He is “justified in the Spirit,” by the power 
of his own Spirit raising him from the dead. Thus was his justification 
from the imputed sins of men, declared by the Spirit, that he might be 
“believed on in the world.” (1 Tim., iii. 16.) In his resurrection, “God 
hath given assurance unto all men,” that the atonement was finished and 
accepted, the surety discharged, the hand-writing against us nailed to his 
cross, the way of a free and full remission of sins laid open; that Jesus is 
“able to save to the uttermost all who come unto God by him,” and that 
in him, whosoever believeth shall be justified perfectly, and have peace with 
God. Thus you perceive the close connection between his being “ de- 
livered for our offenses and raised again for our justification.” 

2. Let us consider the resurrection of our Lord in connection with 
his making intercession for us. 

You must not suppose that the whole work of Christ, as the offerer 
of a propitiation, was finished on the cross. The death of the sacrifice 
was there finished. All of the office of our atoning priest and victim 
that pertained to the altar of sacrifice in the court of the sanctuary, was 
there completed. But there was a work remaining to be done within 
the vail, in the most holy place of the sanctuary on high, in the presence 
of God the Father—a work of oblation and intercession, in the presenta- 


tion of the sacrifice. 
29 
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Those two chief parts in the Saviour’s priesthood, were showed in the 
typical office of the Levitical high priest on “the great day of atone- 
ment.” In the solemn services ofthe annual expiation, there were two 
main acts: the slaying of the victim, and the presentation or oblation 
of the sacrifice. The former was done only at the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings in the court of the temple; the latter only within the inner vail, 
when the high priest entered the most holy place, with the blood, and 
sprinkled it before the mercy-seat. The second was as essential as the 
first. It was only when the oblation in the most holy place had been 
added to the sacrificing in the court of the sanctuary, that the propitia- 
tion became effectual. 

This type could be fulfilled in our Lord, only when he who was the 
Lamb that was slain, should rise from death as our ever-living priest, 
and ascend in the body that was slain to “ the tabernacle in the heavens,” 
there to present himself as the Lamb of God, before God, and make in- 
tercession for us, in virtue of his having been sacrificed for us. Resur- 
rection was thus essential. How could St. Paul have put forth that 
triumphant challenge, “ who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s 
elect?” if he could not have said, as the strength of his confidence, “it 
is Christ that died; yea, rather that is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us?” Here is first 
the initiatory work of our justification, Christ hath died; then the 
finishing work on his part, his intercession for us at God’s right hand ; 
and between them is the connecting fact, he is risen again. The cross 
being thus connected with the throne—the death with the intercession 
by means of resurrection—we have the one perfect and sufficient obla- 
tion and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world. 

Thus all the precious mercies that flows down upon a guilty world, 
through Christ—all that justifies the believer—all that sanctifies the 
sinner—all the grace by which our weakness is made strong, and our 
darkness is made “light in the Lord ;” every present consolation in 
Christ, and all that we hope to find in him during the trial of death, 
amid the solemnities of the judgment-day, and in the everlasting blessed- 
ness of the kingdom of God—as all depend on the completion of his 
office in his everlasting priesthood in heaven, so all combine to teach us 
the joyfulness of the assurance that “ the Lord is risen indeed.” 

3. Let us next consider the resurrection of Christ, as it is connected 
with, and insures, the promised triumphs of his church. 

The church is the mystical body of Christ, inhabited and made alive 
unto God by his Holy Spirit, as his natural body was inhabited by his 
human soul. Of the latter, the promise was, that “ his soul should not 
be left in hell, neither should his flesh see corruption” Concerning the 
former, the promise is, “the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
In both promises the word Zell stands, as in the Apostle’s Creed, for 
Hades—the region and dominion of death. In the first promise, the 
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meanıng was, that the powers of death should not be permitted to keep 
the natural body of our Lord in their dominions. In the second, the 
meaning was, that all the powers of darkness, sitting in the gates ofthe 
dominion of death, and pouring forth from thence their forces against 
his mystical body, the church, should not finally prevail against it. 

How the powers of hell endeavored, not only to subdue the Captain 
of our salvation, but after he was shut up within the gates of death, to 
hold him there, and when he arose from the dead, to persuade men 
that he was still there, I need not tell you. How impossible it was that 
he should be holden of them, when the set time to come forth had ar- 
rived ; how the guard was made to swoon away, and there was a great 
earthquake, and an angel rolled the stone from the mouth of his tomb, 
and Jesus came forth, bearing “the keys of death and of hell,” the mighty 
conqueror, to reign forever and ever, I need not tell you. But in that 
triumph, we read how easily and how certainly he will see that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against his church. It is the pledge and earnest 
that all his glorious promises concerning her shall be fulfilled. 

Very precious and glorious are those promises. The church is to 
embrace all nations. The stone “cut out of the mountains, without. 
hands,” is to become a great mountain, and fill the whole earth (Dan., 
ii. 34, 35-45.) “The kingdom, and dominion, and greatness of the king- 
dom under the whole heaven shall be given to the people of the saints 
of the Most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all 
dominions shall serve and obey him.” (Dan., vii.27.) The long-dispersed 
of Israel and Judah are to be summoned from out of all nations, 
gathered to their own land, converted to Christ.* Then shall “the 
fullness of the Gentiles come in,” and be “ as life from the dead” (Rom., 
xi. 25 and 15). 

But man demands a sign from heaven to convince him that such things 
are possible. “ What sign showest thou, seeing thou wilt do all these 
things?” The answer is, the sign has already been given: “I am he 
that liveth, and was dead; and behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen, 
and have the keys of hell and death” (Rev., i.18). Jesus, risen from the 
dead, is the sign unto the end of the world, to assure the church and the 
world that not a jot or tittle of what he hath promised by the Scriptures, : 
shall fail. “I am the resurrection and the life,” saith the Lord. “Fear 
not, therefore, little flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom.” “ Because I live, ye shall live also.” Great tribu- 
lations and persecutions, and falling away from the truth, may yet 
befall the church, as in times past. It may seem, once more, as if she 
had gone almost to the grave. Priests of Antichrist, in league with’ the 
gates of hell, may conspire to keep her in prison and in darkness, fast 
bound in chains, such as they well know how to forge. But they shall 
not prevail, The captive shall be delivered. “The Lord shall be her 

* Ezek., xxxvi 24-29, and xxxvii, 15-26, 
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light,” and “the days of her mourning shall be ended.” Such, in point 
of tribulation, has been her history more than once already. Think of 
the fearful corruption, and darkness, and bondage, and persecution, and 
spiritual death, with which the Papal dominion, the power of “the man 
of sin,” who, “as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that 
he is God” (2 Thess., ii. 3, 4), did once, and for a long time, oppress the 
church of Christ, and drove the few faithful witnesses of the truth, that 
remained, into the wilderness, into prisons, and dens, and caves of the 
earth, so that it seemed as if there was hardly faith left on the earth. 
But, though Amalek was thus long victorious, there were a faithful few— 
a little scattered flock, a remnant, as in the days of Elijah, the prophet— 
who held up their hands to God in prayer, and ceased not till God raised 
up his faithful witness, Martin Luther, and gave him the trumpet of the 
sanctuary, to sound an alarm, and proclaim anew his truth. The won- 
derful awakening of the church, as from the dead, in that day—that 
manifestation of the power of her risen Head, to be unto her “the 
resurrection and the life,” is a standing and glorious testimony to all 
ages, and for all future trials, how little her faithful people have to fear, 
and how certain are the promises of a final possession, by her Lord, of 
the whole kingdom of this world, in his time. Her grave-clothes shall be 
laid aside; her sackcloth will be cast away. _ “ As a bride adorned with 
her jewels,” will she come forth, leaning on the hand of her Lord. 
“Voices in heaven” shall be heard, saying, “The kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall 
reign forever and ever.” 

Now, it deserves your attention, that when the Scriptures speak of 
great conversions of nations and millions to the gospel, as connected 
with the second advent of our Lord, and which are to bring in his millen- 
nial reign, the change is represented as one of impossibility to human 
strength, ofhopelessness to human wisdom and foresight, of magnitude, 
and wonder, and miracle, equal to that of a resurrection of the dead. 
Read the thirty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel. It is an account of the re 
storation of the Jews, of the lost ten tribes, as of Judah and Benjamin, to 
their own land; their being united together again as one nation ; their 
-being cleansed from their sins and converted to Christ, so as to have the 
Son of David for their acknowledged King and Shepherd forever, and 
his sanctuary in the midst of them forevermore ; and all these wonderful 
changes are described under the figure of the resurrection of a whole 
nation from the dead. The prophet was “carried out in the spirit of 
the Lord, and set down in the midst of a valley which was full of bones,” 
and was made to pass round them to observe their state. ‘There were 
very many in the open valley, and lo, they were very dry.” Then the 
question was asked him: Can these bones live? In other words, what 
can be more hopeless, to all human view, than the condition of these 
bones? How is it possible they can be gathered from thir wide and 
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promiscuous dispersion, so .ong exposed and bleached, and mingled 
together in this open valley, carried by beasts of prey hither and thither ? 
How can they be made to resume their former places, each in its own 
body, bone to its bone, and stand up alive? The prophet’s faith could 
answer no further than by referring the question to the power of God: 
“O Lord God, thou knowest.” Then came the command: “ Prophesy 
upon these bones; say unto them, “ Hear the word of the Lord” How 
can the dead hear? But the prophet obeyed. “And there was a noise, 
and behold a shaking, and bones came to bones, bone to his bone.” Each 
resumed its original place in its own body, “and the sinews and the flesh 
came upon them, and the skin covered them above.” But as yet there 
was no life in them. The prophet, as commanded, prophesied again, 
and “the breath came into them, and they lived and stood up an exceed- 
ing great army.” Then came the interpretation of the Lord: “ These 
bones are the whole house of Israel; behold, they say, ‘Our bones are 
dried, and our hope is lost” Behold, O my people, I will open your 
graves, and cause you to come out of your graves, and bring you into 
the land of Israel, and put my Spirit in you, and ye shall live and know 
that I am the Lord.” : 

Now, what says the unbelief of the world, as it looks over the present 
condition of the Jews, so widely dispersed, so mixed up among them- 
selves, so mixed up among all nations—the ten tribes so lost that none 
know where they are—all so hardened against the gospel? “Surely 
their bones are dried, and their hope is lost.” We ask the faith of man, 
“ Oan these dry bones live?” Can the promises of the Scriptures, con- 
cerning these people, be fulfilled? We do not wonder that many ridi- 
cule the idea; that others are unable to entertain it, seeing how few are 
content with the answer of the prophet: “ Lord, thou knowest.” The 
difficulties are as insuperable to human might as the raising of the dead. 
So was it intended that we should regard them. We have no desire to 
lessen the appearance of impossibility, except to him who is “ the Resur- 
rection and the Life.” 

But carry the use of the prophets vision beyond the people of Israel. 
The state of the population of the whole unconverted world may be seen 
in that valley of bones. Converted unto God it is all to be.. The hea- 
then are already given to the Lord, our Saviour, “for an inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the-earth for a possession ;” and a day is fast 
coming, when the possession and inheritance shall be, not only given, 
but received and entered on. But what immeasurable difficulties oppose 
such a conversion and regeneration: such impossibilities! What! shall 
the little flock of the true people of God possess such a kingdom ? Shall 
this little stone ever fill the whole earth ? Can all these nations, so long 
dead and buried under vices, and superstitions, and idolatries, and all 
darkness, and perversions of mind for so many centuries—can they be 
made all to turn unto Christ, and live as his people? Make the hope 
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lessness of such an event, to human power, as great as you please. The 
reality can not be exaggerated. Hopeless it is, indeed, if the power of 
the church, without the power of its Lord, or without a far mightier 
putting forth of his power, than the church has known since her first 
days, is to be our whole trust. But our assured answer to all difficulties, _ 
is, the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead. His word 
assures us that such great things are promised. His resurrection assures 
us that, because promised, they can and will be accomplished. What is 
there in all of them more hopeless, more impossible, than seemed the 
resurrection of Christ, during those days in which he lay in the grave? 
To the heathen, nothing was more impossible than that the dead should 
be raised. Pliny said, that to bring them back to life (revocare de- 
functos), was one of those things which even God could not do. Fes- 
tus thought Paul mad, and the Athenians mocked at him, because he 
preached the resurrection. And are there any bonds holding the Jews 
in unbelief, stronger than those which held our Lord’s body in death? 
Are there any barriers between the resuscitation of the Jews, as a nation, 
and their being restored to their own land, more impassable than those 
between our dead and buried Lord, and the kingdom on high, to which 
he ascended ? Have the powers of darkness a more hopeless dominion 
over the heathen world, than they seemed to have obtained over the 
rejected, and crucified, and lifeless Head of the promises of the gos- 
pel? Is there any thing to discourage the Christian from expecting that 
the Jews, and the heathen, will ever live unto God as a Christian people 
and church? Isthere any thing to make the unbeliever mock at such 
an expectation, which had not its perfect equal when Jesus lay in the 
sepulcher, his disciples scattered and dismayed, his enemies scoffing and 
triumphing ? But “the Lord is risen indeed.” Those impossibilities 
were all brought to naught. He rose, the “ Lord of all power and 
might.” Death could not hold him from ascending to his Father. The 
nations could not prevent him from fulfilling his word. All that he hath 
said shall be done. The greatest is done already. Did he raise himself 
from death? Then he can, and will, bring Jews and Gentiles to spirit- 
ual life, because he has promised. God hath given assurance unto all 
men in that he hath raised him from the dead. 

Lastly, we must consider the resurrection of Christ in its connection 
with that of his people, who sleep in him. There must be “ the redemp- 
tion of the body,” because man is already redeemed. Our Lord will not 
leave his work unfinished. “ Your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost,” and he will not leave it in ruin and desolation, polluted and out- 
cast. He will build it again, and in far more than its original beauty. It 
partook of the sin, and the condemnation, and penalty. In the case of 
all believers, it must partake of the justification and the glory. What 
God joined together in the fall, he will join together in the restoration. 
“We shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
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the last trump” “This corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal, immortality.” The sign, the pledge, the assurance of all is, that 
the Lord is risen. Believers are members of a mystical body, of which 
he is head. Because he lives, they shall live also. He can no more per- 
mit the gates of hell to prevail over them, to keep them in death, than 
he would allow them to prevail over him. When he rose, as when he 
died and was buried, it wasin his federal relation as a surety and rep- 
resentative of his people. In him the believer rose also. Our graves 
were opened when the stone was rolled from his sepulcher. Our vietory 
over death was secured when he burst its bands and came forth free. 
Beautifully is the argument— from his resurrection to ours—delivered in 
St. Paul’s allusion to the presentation of the sheaf of the first ripe wheat 
in the temple. “Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
first-fruits of them that slept.” . The Jews were prohibited the gather- 
ing of the harvest, until the first-fruits were offered to God as an ac- 
knowledgment of his goodness in the products of the ground. Till 
then, the harvest was regarded as unholy—unconsecrated. The great 
proprietor had not received his tribute. That done, all was considered 
as acknowledged to be his own, and was received by the people as from 
him, and the harvest, so consecrated, was secure to be reaped and gath- 
ered. Vast is the harvest of the dead, lying ungathered. The people 
of God of all generations, in the graves of earth and sea, under all 
skies, dust on dust, an immense community, precious beyond thought to 
him who died for them; what a field from which the angels may gather 
for the garner of heaven! It is all ready, only waiting “the voice of 
the archangel and the trump of God,” that the work may begin ; for the 
first-fruits have been already presented. Jesus, “ the first-begotten from 
the dead,” hath passed within the vail, and now appears in the presence 
of God for us. Thus the whole harvest of the dead in Christ is conse- 
crated and pledged. It must be gathered, for the Lord is its owner. O, 
glorious day, when the trump of God sounding from heaven shall give 
the signal, and, “in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” the dead in 
Christ shall all come forth! O, that jubilee, that year of all years, and end 
of all times, for which all cycles and dispensations have been preparing ; 
when every bondsman of the Lord’s household now in the captivity of 
death, shall go free, and all debts of God’s people to this law shall be 
finally canceled, and all the true Israel, from their wide dispersions, and 
separations, and bondage, shall go home, returning “ to Sion with songs 
and everlasting joy on their heads ;” when loved ones shall meet again 
to be no more divided, and the great family, the vast communion, che 
universal brotherhood of Christ, shall meet in their heavenly Jerusalem, 
to keep their feast of redemption and blessedness for evermore; every 
trace of the curse and the death abolished ; every risen saint baie 
in each brother the likeness of the glory of his Lord! That will be a 
“holy convocation unto God,” indeed. How will they crowd the bat- 
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tlements of Sion, to look down upon the deserted graves, and the whole 
vanquished and ruined dominion of death, whence they have been ran- 
somed! How will they fill that holy city with their praises, as they ery 
with one voice, “ Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Then will it be said, as never before it could 
be said, “ The Lord is risen indeed”—risen in his mystical body, the 
church ; for which, in his natural body, he died and rose again. Then 
his work is done—redemption is complete ; the fullness of his glory, as 
the Saviour of sinners, is consummated, and the year of his redeemed is 
come, O, may our eyes see that endless year! May our feet stand in 
thy gates, O Jerusalem; to have part with them that shall keep that 
feast ! 

Brethren, what shall we do that we may rise to that resurrection of 
life, and belong to that blessed company ? I have time but for one brief 
answer, “ Seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the 
right hand of God. Set your affections on things above, not on things 
on the earth.” Make Christ your heart’s treasure and hope, and he will 
make you, and keep you as his own dear treasure; and at last will re- 
ceive you unto himself, as the crown-jewels of his kingdom. 


DISCOURSE XXXIIL 


RE ANOTSWATYTLAND, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue venerable ex-President of Brown University was born in the city of New 
York, March 11, 1796. When he was eleven years of age, his father removed to 
Poughkeepsie, where he prepared for entrance to college, under the care of Rev- 
Daniel H. Barnes. In 1811 he entered Union College, nearly two years in ad- 
vance, and graduated in 1813. He studied medicine for three years, and then re- 
linquished this profession for the ministry. In 1816 he entered the Theological 
Seminary of Andover. In 1817 he was appointed tutor in Union College; and, in 
1821, he was called fo the pastorate of the First Baptist church, in Boston. He 
returned to Union College, as a professor, in 1826.. During the same year he was- 
elected President of Brown University, Rhode Island, which office he filled with 
distinguished honor until the year 1855, when, feeling the weight of years, he 
resigned, to find relief from so grave responsibilities, and perfect for publication 
several works upon which it is understood he has for some time been engaged. 
During the period of his official services, Manning Hall and Rhode Island College 
were added to the University buildings, the library became one of the most valuable 
collection of books on the continent, and the resources and general efficiency of the 
University were increased fourfold. 

Dr. Wayland is well known as an author. His principal literary reputation rests 
upon his “Elements of Moral Science,” “Elements of Political Economy,” and 
“Elements of Intellectual Philosophy,” which are used as text-books in many 
schools and colleges. Besides these, he has published a volume of sermons; 
“Thoughts on the Collegiate System of the United States ;” “Limitation of Hu- 
man Responsibility ;” and “Notes on Baptist Principles and Practices.” He also 
prepared the memoir of the late Dr. Judson, in two volumes. 

The personal appearance of Dr. Wayland is stately and majestic, well befit- 
ting the noble intellect within. The whole aspect of the man is such as would 
arrest attention in the largest assembly. He is, in stature, a little above the medium 
height, square built, and massive. His head has been spoken of as one which a 
sculptor might have taken as a model for Jupiter; and the dark piercing eyes 
gleam out from beneath bushy black brows, which in their turn are surmounted 
by a broad forehead, overtopped by iron-gray hair. 

Few men have exerted a more important influence upon the educational in- 
terests of the country than Dr. Wayland, both by his writings, and his profes- 
sional career. At the same time, he has never lost sight of his office as a Christian 
minister. He has almost constantly kept up the habit of preaching, and in private 
intercourse as well, the steadfast aim has been to make men good as well as great. 
He is now acting as temporary pastor of the First Baptist church, Providence. 
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The writings of Dr. Wayland are, in respect of style, models of pure, crystalline, 
Anglo-Saxon simplicity. Some of their peculiarities are brought out in the follow- 
ing contrast, or parallel, between himself and Dr. Williams :* “The style of the 
two is as widely diverse as their modes of thinking. That of Dr. Wayland has 
the advantage in perspicuity, simplicity, and classical finish and elegance; that of 
Dr. Williams excels in the abundance with which it pours forth beautiful thought 
and imagery, careless of graces, and yet perpetually snatching graces beyond the 
reach of art. A page of Dr. Wayland is an English landscape, chastened by 
tasteful cultivation, into severe beauty and regulated fertility; a page of Dr. 
Williams is an American forest—a wilderness of untamed magnificence and beauty. 
Dr. Wayland reminds us of a Grecian temple, wrought of the most precious 
materials into the most perfect symmetry and proportion; Dr. Williams, of a 
Gothic cathedral, gorgeous in its manifold decorations, resounding with organ 
melodies, and clustering with the solemn associations of the Middle Ages.” 

The discourse here introduced has long been regarded as one of the American 
religious classics. It was delivered before the Boston Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, October 26, 1823; and has been since printed in a great variety of forms, 
As any representation of American pulpit eloquence would be incomplete without 
it, no apology is required for its appearance in this work. 





THE MORAL DIGNITY OF MISSIONS. 
“The field is the world.”—MATTEEw, xiii. 38. 


PuILosoPHERS have speculated much concerning a process of sensation, 
which has commonly been denominated the emotion of sublimity. 
Aware that, like any other simple feeling, it must be incapable of defini- 
tion, they have seldom attempted to define it; but, content with remark- 
ing the occasions on which it is exeited, have told us that it arises, in 
general, from the contemplation of whatever is vast in nature, splendid 
in intellect, or lofty in morals. Or, to express the same idea somewhat 
varied, in the language of a critic of antiquity, “That alone is truly 
sublime, of which the conception is vast, the effect irresistible, and the 
remembrance scarcely, if ever, to be erased.” 

But although philosophers alone have written about this emotion, they 
are far from being the only men who have felt it. The untutored peas- 
ant, when he has seen the autumnal tempest collecting between the hills, 
and, as it advanced, enveloping in misty obscurity village and hamlet, 
forest and meadow, has tasted the sublime in all its reality ; and while the 
thunder has rolled and the lightning flashed around him, has exulted in the 
view of nature moving forth in her majesty. The untaught sailor boy, 


* See article in “Christian Review,” vol. xvii., by Dr. A. O. Kendrick, 
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listlessly hearkening to the idle ripple of the midnight wave, when, on a 
sudden, he has thought upon the unfathomable abyss beneath him, and 
the wide waste of waters around him, and the infinite expanse above him, 
has enjoyed, to the full, the emotion of sublimity, while his inmost soul 
has trembled at the vastness of its own conceptions. But why need I 
multiply illustrations from nature ? Who does not recollect the emotions 
he has felt while surveying aught in the material world of terror or of 
vastness ? x i 

And this sensation is not produced by grandeur in material objects 
alone. It is also excited on most of those occasions in which we see man 
tasking to the uttermost the energies of his intellectual or moral nature. 
Through the long lapse of centuries, who, without emotion, has read of 
LEONIDAS and his three hundred, throwing themselves as a barrier be- 
fore the myriads of Xerxes, and contending unto death for the liberties 
of Greece ? 

But we need not turn to classic story to find all that is great in human 
action ; we find it in our own times, and in the history of our own coun- 
try. [Examples of Washington and others, are here given. The ele- 
ments of a sublime enterprise—vastness of conception, arduousness of | 
execution, simplicity and efficiency of means—are stated; and surprise 
is expressed, that men are not awake to the sublime in the scheme of hu- 
man redemption.—Ep.] Perhaps it may tend somewhat to arouse the 
apathy of the one party, as well as to moderate the contempt of the 
other, if we can show that this very missionary cause combines within 
itself the elements of all that is sublime ir human purpose, nay, com- 
bines them in a loftier perfection than any other enterprise which was 
ever linked with the destinies of man. To show this will be our design ; 
and in prosecuting it, we shall direct your attention to the grandeur of 
the object; the arduousness of its execution; and the nature of the 
means on which we rely for success. 


‘ I. THE GRANDEUR OF THE OBJECT. 

In the most enlarged sense of terms, the field is the world. Our de- 
sign is radically to affect the temporal and eternal interests of the whole 
race of man. We have surveyed this field statistically, and find, that 
of the eight hundred millions who inhabit our globe, but two hundred 
millions have any knowledge of the religion of Jesus Christ. Of these, 
we are willing to allow that but one half are his real disciples, and that 
therefore are there seven of the eight millions to whom the gospel must 
be sent. 

We have surveyed this field geographically. We have looked upon 
our own continent, and have seen that, with the exception of a narrow 
strip of thinly-settled country, from the gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, the whole of this new world lieth in wicked- 
ness. Hordes of ruthless savages roam the wilderness of the West, and 
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men almost as ignorant of the spirit of the gospel, are struggling for 
independence in the South. 

We have looked over Europe, and behold there one nation putting 
forth her energies in the cause of evangelizing the world. We have 
looked for another such nation ; but it is not to be found. A few others 
are beginning to awake. Most ofthem, however, yet slumber. Many are 
themselves in need of missionaries. Nay, we know not but the movement ot 
the cause of man in Europe is at present retrograde. There seems too ev- 
idently a coalition formed of the powers that be, to check the progress of 
moral and intellectual improvement, and to rivet again on the human mind 
the manacles of papal superstition. God only knows how soon the reac- 
tion will commence, which shall shake the continent to its center, scatter 
thrones and scepters and all the insignia of prescriptive authority, like 
the dust of the summer’s threshing-floor, and establish throughout the 
Christian world representative governments, on the broad basis of com- 
mon sense and inalienable right. 

We have looked over Africa, and have seen that, upon one little por- 
tion, reclaimed from brutal idolatry by missionaries, the Son of right- 
eousness has shined. It is a land of Goshen, where they have light in 
their dwellings. Upon all the remainder of this vast continent, there 
broods a moral darkness, impervious as that which once vailed her own 
Egypt, on that prolonged and fearful night when no man knew his 
brother. 

We have looked upon Asia, and have seen its northern nations, though 
under the government of a Christian prince, scarcely nominally Christ- 
ian. On the West, it is spell-bound by Mohammedan delusion. To the 
South, from the Persian gulf to the sea of Kamschatka, including also 
its numberless islands, except where here and, there a Syrian church or a 
missionary station twinkles amid the gloom, the whole of this immense 
portion of the human race is stiting in the region and shadow of 
death. Such, then, is the field for our exertion. It encircles the whole 
family of man; it includes every unevangelized being of the species to 
which we belong. We have thus surveyed the missionary field, that we 
may know how great is the undertaking to which we stand committed. 

We have also made an estimate of the méseries of this world. We 
have seen how, in many places, the human mind, shackled by ignorance 
and enfeebled by vice, has dwindled almost to the standard of a brute. 
Our indignation has kindled at hearing of men, immortal as ourselves, 
bowing down and worshiping a wandering beggar, or paying adoration 
to reptiles and to stones. Not only is intellect everywhere, under the 
dominion of idolatry, prostrated ; beyond the boundaries of Christendom, 
on every side, the dark places of the earth are filled with the habitations 
of cruelty. We have mourned over the savage ferocity of the Indians 
of our western wilderness, We have turned to Africa, and seen almost 
the whole continent a prey to lawless banditti, or else bowing down in 
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the most revolting idolatry. We have descended along her coast, and 
beheld villages burned or depopulated, fields laid waste, and her people, 
who have escaped destruction, naked and famishing, flee to their forests 
at the sight of a stranger. We have turned to Asia, and beheld how 
the demon of her idolatry has worse than debased, has brutalized the 
mind of man. Everywhere his despotism has been grievous ; here, with 
merciless tyranny, he has exulted in the misery of his victims. He has 
rent from the human heart all that was endearing in the charities of life. 
He has taught the mother to tear away the infant as it smiled in her 
bosom, and cast it, the shrieking prey, to contending alligators. He has 
taught the son to light the funeral pile, and to witness, unmoved, the 
dying agonies of his widowed, murdered mother! 

We have looked upon all this; and our object is, to purify the whole 
earth from these abominations. Our object will not have been accom- 
plished till the tomahawk shall be buried forever, and the tree of peace 
spread its broad branches from the Atlantic to the Pacific; until a thou- 
sand smiling villages shall be reflected from the waves of the Missouri, 
and the distant valleys of the West echo with the song of the reaper ; 
till the wilderness and the solitary place shall have been glad for us, and 
the desert has rejoiced and blossomed as the rose. Our labors are not to 
cease until Africa shall have been enlightened and redeemed, and Ethi- 
opia, from the Mediterranean to the Cape, shall have stretched forth her 
hand unto God. 

How changed will then be the face of Asia! Brahmins, and sooders, 
and castes, and shasters, will have passed away, like the mist which rolls 
up the mountain’s side before the rising glories of a summer’s morning ; 
while the land on which it rested, shining forth in all its loveliness, shall, 
from its numberless habitations, send forth the high praises of God and 
the Lamb. The Hindoo mother will gaze upon her infant with the same 
tenderness which throbs in the breast of any Christian mother; and the 
Hindoo son will pour into the wounded bosom of his widowed parent 
the oil of peace and consolation. 

In a word, point us to the loveliest village that smiles upon a Sccttish 
or New England landscape, and compare it with the filthiness and bru- 
tality of a Caffrarian kraal, and we tell you that our object is to render 
that Caffrarian kraal as happy and as gladsome as that Scottish or New 
England village. Point us to the spot on the face of the earth, where 
liberty is best understood and most perfectly enjoyed, where intellect 
shoots forth in its richest luxuriance, and where all the kindlier feelings 
of the heart are constantly seen in their most graceful exercise ; point us 
to the loveliest and happiest neighborhood in the world on which we 
dwell; and we tell you that our object is to render this whole earth, 
with all its nations, and kindreds, and tongues, and people, as happy, nay, 
happier than that neighborhood. 

We have considered these beings as immortal, and candidates for an 
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eternity of happiness or misery. And we can not avoid the belief that 
they are exposed to eternal misery. Here, you will observe, the ques- 
tion with us is not, whether a heathen, unlearned in the gospel, can be 
saved. We are willing to admit that he may. But if he be saved, he 
must possess holiness of heart; for without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord. And where shall we find holy heathen? Where is there the 
vestige of purity of heart among unevangelized nations? It is in vain to 
talk about the innocence of these children of nature. It is in vain to tell 
us of their graceful mythology. Their gods are such as lust makes wel- 
come. Of their very religious services it is a shame to speak. To settle 
the question concerning their future destiny, it would only seem neces- 
sary to ask, “ What would be the character of that future state, in which 
those principles of heart, which the whole history of the heathen 
world develops, were suffered to operate in their unrestrained ma- 
lignity ?” | 

No! solemn as is the thought, we do believe that, dying in their 
present state, they will be exposed to all that is awful in the wrath of 
Almighty God. And we do believe that God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. Our object is to convey to those 
who are perishing, the news of this salvation. It is to furnish every 
family on the face of the whole earth with the word of God, written in 
its own language; and to send to every neighborhood a preacher of the 
cross of Christ. Our object will not be accomplished until every idcl 
temple shall have been utterly abolished, and a temple to Jehovah 
erected in its room; until this earth, instead of being a theater on which 
immortal beings are preparing by crime for eternal condemnation, shall 
become one universal temple, in which the children of men are learning 
the anthems of the blessed above, and becoming meet to join the gen- 
eral assembly and church of the first-born, whose names are written in 
heaven. Our design will not be completed until 


“ One song employs all nations, and all cry, 
‘Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us.’ 
The dwellers in the vales, and on the rocks, 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy; 
Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosannah round.” 


The object of the missionary enterprise embraces every child of Adam. 
It is vast as the race to whom its operations are of necessity limited. It 
would confer upon every individual on earth, all that intellectual or 
moral cultivation can bestow. It would rescue a world from the indig- 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, reserved for every son of man 
that doeth evil, and give it a title to glory, honor, and immortality. 
You see, then, that our object is, not only to affect every individual of the 
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species, but to affect him in the momentous extremes of infinite happiness 
and infinite woe, And now we ask, what object ever undertaken by man 
can compare with this same desire of evangelizing the world? Patriot- 
ism itself fades away before it, and acknowledges the supremacy of an 
enterprise which seizes, with so strong a grasp, upon both the temporal 
and eternal destinies of the whole family of man. But all this is not to 
be accomplished without laborious exertion. Hence we remark, 


IL THE MISSIONARY UNDERTAKING IS ARDUOUS ENOUGH TO CALL INTO 
ACTION THE NOBLEST ENERGIES OF MAN. 

Its arduousness is explained in one word: our field is the world. Our 
object is, to effect an entire moral revolution in the whole human race. 
Its arduousness, then, results of necessity from its magnitude. 

I need not say, to those acquainted with the nature of the human 
mind, that a large moral mass is not easily and permanently affected. 
A little leaven does not soon leaven the whole lump. To produce a 
change even of speculative opinion upon a single nation, is an undertak- 
ing not easily accomplished. In the case before us, not a nation, but a 
world is to be regenerated: therefore, the change which we would 
effect is far from being merely speculative. If any man be in Christ, he 
is anew creature. Nothing short of this new creation will answer our 
purpose. We go forth, not to persuade men to turn from one idol to 
another, but to turn universally from idols, to serve the living Gcd. 
We call upon those who are earthly, sensual, and devilish, to set their 
affections on things above. We go forth, exhorting men to forsake 
every cherished Inst, and present themselves a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable unto God. And this mighty moral revolution is to be effected, 
not in a family, a tribe, or a nation, but in a world which lieth in wick- 
edness. 

We have to operate upon a race divided into different nations, speak- 
ing a thousand different languages, under every different form of gov- 
ernment, from absolute inertness to unbridled tyranny, and inhabiting 
every distriet of country, salubrious or deadly, from the equator to the 
poles. To all these nations must the gospel be sent ; into all these lan- 
guages must the Bible be translated ; to all these climes, salubrious or 
deadly, must the missionary penetrate ; and under all these forms of 
government, mild or despotic, must he preach Christ, and him cruci- 
fied. 

Besides, we shall frequently interfere with the more sordid interests 
of men; and we expect them to increase the difficulties of our under- 
taking. If we can turn the heathen to God, many a source of unholy 
traffic will be dried up, and many a convenience of unhallowed gratifica- 
tion taken away. And hence we may expect, that the traffickers in hu- 
man flesh, the disciples of mammon, and the devotees of pleasure, will 
be against us. -From the heathen themselves we have the blackest 
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darkness of ignorance to dispel. We have to assault systems venerable 
for their antiquity, and interwoven with every thing that is proud in a 
nation’s history.* Above all, we have to oppose the depravity of the 
human heart, grown still more inveterate by ages of continuance in unre- 
strained iniquity. In a word, we go forth to urge upon a world dead in 
trespasses and sins, a thorough renewal of heart, and a universal 
reformation of practice. 

Brief as is this view of the difficulties which surround us—and time 
will not allow us to state them more in detail—you see that our under- 
taking is, as we said, arduous enough to task to the uttermost the 
noblest energies of man. 

This enterprise requires consummate wisdom in the missionary who 
goes abroad, as well as in those who manage the concerns of a society at 
home. He who goes forth unprotected, to preach Christ to despotic, or 
badly-governed nations, must be wise as a serpent, and harmless as a 
dove. With undeviating firmness upon every thing essential, he must 
combine the most yielding facility upon all that is unimportant. And 
thus, while he goes forth in the spirit and power of Elias, he must, at 
the same time, become all things to all men, that by all means he may 
gain some. Great abilities are also required in him who conducts the 
mission at home. He must awaken, animate, and direct the sentiments of 
a very large portion of the community in which he resides, while at the 
same time, through a hundred different agents, he is exerting a powerful 
influence upon half as many nations, a thousand or ten thousand miles 
off. Indeed, it is hazarding nothing to predict, that if efforts for the ex- 
tension of the gospel continue to multiply with their present ratio of 
increase, as great abilities will, in a few years, be required for transact- 
ing the business of a missionary society, as for conducting the affairs of 
a political cabinet. 

The missionary undertaking calls for perseverance ; a perseverance of 
that character, which, having once formed its purpose, never wavers 
from it till death. And if ever this attribute has been so exhibited as to 
challenge the respect of every man of feeling, it has been in such in- 
stances as are recorded in the history of the missions to Greenland, and 
to the South Sea Islands, where we beheld men, for fifteen or twenty 
years, suffer every thing but martyrdom, and then, seeing no fruit from 
their labor, resolve to labor on till death, if so be they might, at last, 
save one benighted heathen from the error of his ways. 

This undertaking calls for self-denial of the highest and holiest charac- 
ter. He who engages in it must, at the very outset, dismiss every wish 
to stipulate for any thing but the mere favor of God. His first act is 
voluntary exile from all that a refined education loves ; and every other 
act must be in unison with this. The salvation of the heathen is the 
object for which he sacrifices, and is willing to sacrifice, every thing that 
the heart clings to on earth. For this object he would live; for this he 
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would die; nay, he would live anywhere, and die anyhow, if so be he 
might rescue one soul from everlasting woe, 

Hence, you see that this undertaking requires courage, It is not the 
courage which, wrought up by the stimulus of popular applause, can 
rush now and then upon the cannon's mouth; it is the courage which, 
alone and unapplauded, will, year after year, look death every moment 
in the face, and never shrink from its purpose. It is a principle which 
will “ make a man intrepidly dare every thing which can attack or oppose 
him within the whole sphere of mortality, retain his purpose unshaken 
amid the ruins of the world, and press toward his object while death is 
impending over him.” Such was the spirit which spake by the mouth 
of an apostle, when he said, “ And now I go bound in the Spirit unto 
Jerusalem, not knowing the things which shall befall me there; save 
that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds and 
affliction abide me; yet none of these things move me, neither count I 
my life dear unto myself, so that I may finish my course with joy, and 
the ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus.” 

But, above all, the missionary undertaking requires faith, in its holiest 
and sublimest exercise. And let it not be supposed that we speak at . 
random, when we mention the sublimity of faith. “ Whatever,” says the 
British moralist, “ withdraws us from the power of the senses—whatever 
makes the past, the distant, or the future predominate over the present 
—advances us in the dignity of thinking beings.” And when we speak 
of faith, we refer to a principle which gives substance to things hoped 
for, and evidence to things not seen ; which, bending her keen glance on 
the eternal weight of glory, makes it a constant motive to holy enter. 
prise ; which, fixing her eagle eye upon the infinite of future, makes it 
bear right well upon the purposes of to-day ; a principle which enables 
a poor feeble tenant of the dust to take strong hold upon the perfections 
of Jehovah ; and, fastening his hopes to the very throne of tLe eternal, 
“bid earth roll, nor feel its idle whirl.” This principle is the unfailing 
support of the missionary, through the long years of his toilsome pil- 
grimage ; and, when he is compared with the heroes of this world, it is 
peculiar to him. By as much, then, as the Christian enterprise calls into 
being this one principle, the noblest that can attach to the character of 
a creature, by so much does its execution surpass in sublimity every 


other. 


III. Let us consider THE MEANS BY WHICH THIS MORAL REVOLUTION IS 
TO BE EFEECTED. 

It is, in a word, by ae preaching of Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 
It is by going forth and telling the lost children of men, that God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son to die for them, 
and by all the eloquence of such an appeal, to entreat them, for Christ's 
sake, to be reconciled unto God. This is the lever by which, we believe, 

30 
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the moral universe is to be raised; this is the instrument by which a 
sinful world is to be regenerated. 

And consider the commanding simplicity of this means, devised by 
Omniscience to effect a purpose so glorious. This world is to be restored 
to more than it lost by the fall, by the simple annunciation of the love 
of God in Christ Jesus. Here we behold means apparently the weakest, 
employed to effect the most magnificent of purposes. And how plainly 
does this bespeak the agency of the omnipotent God! ‘The means 
which effect his greatest purposes in the kingdom of nature, are simple 
and unostentatious; while those which man employs are complicated 
and tumultuous. How many intellects are tasked, how many hands are 
wearied, how many arts exhausted, in preparing for the event of a single 
battle; and how great is the tumult of the moment of decision. In all 
this, man only imitates the inferior agents of nature. The autumnal 
tempest, whose sphere of action is limited to a little spot upon our little 
world, comes forth attended by the roar of thunder and the flash of 
lightning; while the attraction of gravitation, that stupendous force 
which binds together the mighty masses of the material universe, acts 
silently. In the sublimest of natural transactions, the greatest result is 
ascribed to the simplest, the : 9st unique of causes. He spake, and it 
was done; he commanded; «si,» B Stood fast. 

Contemplate the benevolence of these means. In practice, the precepts 
of the gospel may be summed up in the single command, “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
We expect to teach one man obedience to this command, and that he 
will feel obliged to teach his neighbor, who will feel obliged to teach 
others, who are again to become teachers, until the whole world shall 
be peopled with one family of brethren. Animosity is to be done away, 
by inculcating universally the obligation of love. In this manner we ex- 
pect to teach rulers justice, and subjects submission ; to open the heart of 
the miser, and unloose the grasp of the oppressor. It is thus we expect 
the time to be hastened onward, when men shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks; when nation shall no 
more lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 

With this process, compare the means by which men, on the princi- 
ples of this world, effect a melioration in the condition of their species. 
Their almost universal agent is threatened or inflicted misery. And, 
from the nature of the case, it can not be otherwise. Without altering 
the disposition of the heart, they only attempt to control its exercise. 
And they must control it, by showing their power to make the indul- 
gence of that disposition the source of more misery than happiness. 
Hence, when men confer a benefit upon a portion of their brethren, it is 
generally preceded by a protracted struggle to decide which can inflict 
most, or which can suffer longest. Hence, the arm of the patriot is gen- 
erally, and of neuossity, bathed in blood. Hence, with the shouts of 
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vietory from the nation he has delivered, there arises also the sigh ofthe 
widow, and the weeping of the orphan. Man produces good by the 
apprehension, or the infliction of evil. The gospel produces good by 
the universal diffusion of the principles of benevolence. In the former 
case, one party must generally suffer ; in the latter, all parties are cer- 
tainly more happy. The one, like the mountain torrent, may fertilize, 
now and then, a valley beneath, but not until it has wildly swept away 
the forest above, and disfigured the lovely landscape with many an un- 
seemly scar, Not so the other; 
“Tt droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed, 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes,” 

Consider the efficacy of these means. The reasons which teach us to 
rely upon them with confidence, may be thus briefly stated. 

1. We see that all which is really terrific in the misery of man, results 
from the disease of his moral nature. If this can be healed, man may 
be restored to happiness. Now, the gospel of Jesus Christ is the remedy 
devised by Omniscience, specifically for this purpose, and therefore we 
do certainly know that it will inevitably « ıcceed. i 

2. It is easy to be seen, that the un ^> obedience to the command, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God witu «thy heart, and thy neighbor 
as thyself,” would make this world a heaven. But nothing other than 
the gospel of Christ can persuade men to this obedience. Reason can not 
do it ; philanthropy can not do it; civilization can not doit. The cross of 
Christ alone has power to bend the stubborn will to obedience, and melt the 
frozen heart to love. For, said one who had experienced its efficacy, the 
love of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, that if one died for 
all, then all were dead ; and that he died for all, that they which live should 
not live to themselves, but unto him who died for them, and rose again. 

3. The preaching of the cross of Christ is a remedy for the miseries 
of the fall, which has been tested by the experience of eighteen hundred 
years; and has never, in a single instance, failed. Its efficacy has been 
proved by human beings of all ages, from the lisping infant to the sinner 
an hundred years old. All climates have witnessed its power. From 
the ice-bound cliffs of Greenland to the baaks of the voluptuous Ganges, 
the simple story of Christ crucified has turned men from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God. Its effect has been the 
same with men of the most dissimilar conditions, from the abandoned 
inhabitant of Newgate to the dweller in the palaces of kings. It has 
been egually sovereign amid the scattered inhabitants of the forest, 
and the crowded population of the densest metropolis. Everywhere, 
and at all times, it has been the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. 

4. And lastly, we know from the word of the living God, that it will 
be successful, until this whole world has been redeemed from the effects 
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of man’s first disobedience. As truly as I live, saith Jehovah, all the 
earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord. Ask of me, saith he to 
his Son, and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. In the Revelation which 
he gave to his servant John, of things which should shortly come to 
pass: I heard, said the apostle, great voices in heaven, saying, The 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of 
his Christ; and he shall reign forever and ever. Here, then, is the 
ground of our unwavering confidence. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the word of 
God, until all be fulfilled. Such, then, are the means on which we rely 
for the accomplishment of our object, and such the grounds upon which 
we rest our confidence of success. 

And now, my hearers, deliberately consider the nature ofthe mission- 
ary enterprise. Reflect upon the dignity of its object; the high moral 
and intellectual powers which are to be called forth in its execution ; the 
simplicity, benevolence, and efficacy of the means by which all this is to 
be achieved ; and we ask you, Does not every other enterprise to which 
man ever put forth his strength, dwindle into insignificance, before that 
of preaching Christ crucified to a lost and perishing world ? 

Engaged in such an object, and supported by such assurances, you 
may readily suppose we can very well bear the contempt of those who 
would point at us the finger of scorn. It is written, In the last days 
there shall be scoffers. We regret that it should be so. We regret that 
men should oppose an enterprise, of which the chief object is to turn 
sinners unto holiness. We pity them, and we will pray for them. For 
we consider their situation far other than enviable. We recollect that 
it was once said by our Lord, to the first band which he commissioned, 
“He that despiseth you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth me, de- 
spiseth him that sent me.” So that this very contempt may at last involve 
them in a controversy infinitely more serious than they at present antici- 
pate. The reviler of missions, and the missionary of the cross, must both 
stand before the judgment-seat of him who said, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” It is affecting to think, 
that, while the one, surrounded by the nation who, through his instru- 
mentality, have been rescued from everlasting death, shall receive the 
plaudit, Well done, good and faithful servant, the other may be num- 
bered with those despisers who wonder and perish. O that they might 
know, even in this their day, the things which belong to their peace, 
before they are hidden from their eyes! 

You can also easily perceive how it is that we are not soon disheart- 
ened by those who tell us of the difficulties, nay, the hopelessness of our 
undertaking. They may point us to countries once the seat of the 
church, now overspread with Mohammedan delusion ; or, bidding us 
look at nations who once believed as we do, now contending for what 
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we consider fatal error, they may assure us that our cause is deelining. 
To all this we have two answers. First, the assumption that our cause 
is declining is utterly gratuitous. We think it not difficult to prove, 
that the distinctive principles we so much venerate, never swayed so 
powerful an influence over the destinies of the human race as at this 
very moment. Point us to those nations of the earth to whom moral and 
ıntellectual cultivation, inexhaustible resources, progress in arts, and 
sagacity in council, have assigned the highest rank in political import- 
ance, and you point us to nations whose religious opinions are most closely 
allied to those we cherish. Besides, when was there a period, since the 
days of the apostles, in which so many converts have been made to these 
principles, as have been made, both from Christian and Pagan nations, 
within the last thirty years? Never did the people of the saints of the 
Most High look so much like going forth in serious earnest, to take pos- 
session of the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven, as at this very day. We see, then, nothing in 
the signs of the times which forebodes a failure, but every thing which 
promises that our undertaking will prosper. But, secondly, suppose the 
cause did seem declining, we should see no reason to relax our exertions, 
for Jesus Christ has saia, “ Preach the gospel to every creature.” Ap- 
pearances, whether prosperous or adverse, alter not the obligation to 
obey a positive command of Almighty God. 

Again, suppose all that this affirmed were true. If it must be, let it 
be. Let the dark cloud of infidelity overspread Europe, cross the ocean, 
and cover our own beloved land. Let nation after nation swerve from 
the faith. Let iniquity abound, and the love of many wax cold, even 
until there is, on the face of this earth, but one pure church of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. All we ask is, that we may be members of 
that one church. God grant that we may throw ourselves into this 
Thermopylæ of the moral universe. 

But, even then, we should have no fear that the church of God would 
be exterminated. We would call to remembrance the years of the right 
hand of the Most High. We would recollect there was once a time, 
when the whole church of Christ not only could be, but actually was, 
gathered with one accord in one place. It was then that the place was 
shaken as with a rushing mighty wind, and they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost. That same day, three thousand were added to the Lord. 
Soon, we hear, they have filled Jerusalem with their doctrine. The 
church has commenced her march. Samaria has, with one accord, 
believed the gospel. Antioch has become obedient to the faith. The 
name of Christ has been proclaimed throughout Asia Minor. The tem- 
ples of the gods, as though smitten by an invisible hand, are deserted, 
The citizens of Ephesus cry out in despair, “ Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians!” Licentious Corinth is purified by the preaching of Christ 
crucified. Persecution puts forth her arm to arrest the spreading “ su- 
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perstition,” But the progress of the faith can not be stayed. The 
church of God advances unhurt, amid racks and dungeons, persecutions 
and death; yea, “smiles at the drawn dagger, and defies its point.” She 
has entered Italy, and appears before the walls of the Eternal City. 
Idolatry falls prostrate at her approach. Her ensign floats in triumph 
over the capitol. She has placed upon her brow the diadem of the 
Ceesars ! 

After having witnessed such successes, and under such circumstances, 
we are not to be moved by discouragements. To all of them we 
answer, Our field is the world. The more arduous the undertaking, 
the greater will be the glory. And that glory will be ours; for God 
Almighty is with us. 

This enterprise of mercy the Son of God came down from heaven to 
commence, and in commencing it, he laid down his life. To us has he 
granted the high privilege of carrying it forward. The legacy which he 
left us, as he was ascending to his Father and our Father, and to his God 
and to our God, was, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature; and, lo, I am with you always even unto the end of 
the world.” With such an object before us, under such a Leader, and 
supported by such promises, other motives to exertion are unnecessary. 
Each one of you will anxiously inguire, how he may become a co-worker 
with the Son of God, in the glorious design of rescuing the world from 
the miseries of the fall. 

Blessed be God, this is a work in which every one of us is permitted 
to do something. None so poor, none so weak, none so insignificant, 
but a place of action is assigned him; and the cause expects every man 
to do his duty. 

1. You may assist in it by your prayers. After all that we have said 
about means, we Know that every thing will be in vain without the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit. Paul may plant, and Apollos water, it is God 
who giveth the increase. And these influences are promised, and prom- 
ised alone, in answer to prayer. Ye, then, who love the Lord, keep not 
silence, and give him no rest, until he establish and make Jerusalem a 
praise in the whole earth. 

2. You may assist by your personal exertions. This cause requires a 
vigorous, persevering, universal, and systematic effort. It requires that 
a spirit should pervade every one of us, which shall prompt him to ask 
himself every morning, “ What can I do for Christ to-day ? and which 
should make him feel humbled and ashamed, if at evening he were 
obliged to confess he had done nothing. Each one of us is as much 
obligated as the missionaries themselves, to do all in his power to advance 
the common cause of Christianity. We, equally with them, have em- 
braced that gospel, of which the fundamental principle is, None of us 
liveth to himself. And not only is every one bound to exert himself to 
the uttermost, the same obligation rests upon us so to direct our exer- 
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tions, that each of them may produce the greatest effect. Each one of 
us may influence others to embark in the undertaking. Each one whom 
we have influenced may be induced to enlist that circle of which he is 
the center, until a selfextending system of intense and reverberated 
action shall embody into one invineible phalanx “the sacramental host 
of God's elect.” Awake, then, brethren, from your slumbers. Seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness. And recollect, that what 
you would do must be done quickly. The day is far spent; the night is 
at hand. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; 
for there is no work, nor device, nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou 
goest. 

3. You may assist by your pecuniary contributions. And here, I trust, 
it is unnecessary to say, that in such a cause we consider it a privilege to 
give. How, so worthily can you appropriate a portion of that substance 
which Providence has given you, as in sending to your fellow-men, who 
sit in the region and shadow of death, a knowledge of the God who 
made them, and of Jesus Christ whom he hath sent? We pray you, so 
use the mammon of unrighteousness, that when ye fail, they may receive 
you into everlasting habitations. But I doubt not you already burn 
with desire to testify your love to the crucified Redeemer. Enthroned 
in the high and holy place, he looks down continually upon the heart of 
every individual, and will accept of your offering, though it be but the 
widow’s mite, if it be given with the widow’s feeling. In the last day 
of solemn account, he will acknowledge it before an assembled universe, 
saying, “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye did it unto me.” 

May God, of his grace, enable us so to act, so that, on that day, we 
may meet with joy the record of our life; and to his name shall be the 
glory in Christ. Amen. 


DISCOURSE XXXIV. 


GEORGE EF. PLEFRCEH, Mb. 


BrsHop PrERcz, of the Methodist Episcopal church South, is a native of Georgia, 
and now some forty-five to forty-eight years of age. He is a graduate of Franklin 
College, and after some years' service in the ministry, was appointed President 
of Emory Oollege, Georgia—a position which he filled with distinguished honor to 
himself, and the institution over which he presided. 

Since his election as one of the bishops of the Methodist church, he has shown 
rare abilities for the discharge of the responsible duties of that office. He is highly 
popular in all directions, and by his sagacity and prudence, his sound judgment, 
comprehensive views, keen discrimination, kindness of spirit, and his zeal and 
enthusiasm in all the interests of the church, he exerts a widely-important influence. 

Bishop Pierce is of about medium height and proportions, eyes keen and dark, 
black hair, full and frank countenance, and dignified and gentlemanly bearings. He 
has the reputation of being one of the most brilliant pulpit orators in the country; 
possessing all the various gualities of an effective public speaker, in a remarkable 
degree. Never speaking except when he has something to say, and clothing 
his utterances, as by a kind of instinct, in words “fitly spoken,” and pronouneing 
them with a voice, full, deep, round, and musical, perfectly controlled and modu- 
lated, he takes up into the arms of his power, the largest and most miscellaneous 
audience, and bears them whithersoever he listeth. As an example of the finest 
style of Southern pulpit eloquence, he certainly has few, if any, superiors. 

One peculiarity of Bishop Pierce's eloguence, is his taste and nice discrimination 
in the use of metaphors. He seems to think, even, with a kind of classic beauty ; 
and his words are poured out like apples of gold. And this spontaneous exuber- 
ance of fancy, tinges and colors all his productions. It has the guality of inex- 
haustible variety—always ready, always new, and always natural. To use his own 
description of another man, “There is a delightful propriety, a minute beauty, a 
neat, chaste, graceful arrangement of every part. His flowers are not artificial: 
they all have roots, and they are redolent with the morning dew—fresh and fra- 
grant as a vernal garden in the early day.” 

As the sermons of Bishop Pierce are almost always, if not universally, unwritten, 
few, if any, have been laid before the public. On this account, we have the greater 
fesnr in laying before the readers of this work the following admirable discourse, 
which he has kindly furnished for our use. It was preached in McKendree church, 
Nashville, Tennessee, April 15, 1855, in memory of the late William Capers, D.D., 
one of the bishops of the Metho list Episcopal church, South, 
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DEVOTEDNESS TO CHRIST. 


“For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. For whether we live, 
we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live 
therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.”—RoMAns, xiv. 7, 8. 


Tur spirit of Christianity is essentially a public spirit. It ignores all 
selfishness. It is benevolence embodied and alive, full of plans for the 
benefit of the world, and actively at work to make them effective. 
Catholic, generous, expansive, it repudiates all the boundaries prescribed 
by names, and sects, and parties, and “ stretches its line into the regions 
beyond,” even to the uttermost parts of the earth. The world is its 
parish. Its wishes are commensurate with the moral wants of mankind. 
and the will of God, who gave his Son to die for us sinners and our sal- 
vation, is the authority for its labors and the pledge of its triumphs. 

It is the policy of every form of infidelity and speculative unbelief, 
and of every false religion, to depreciate and undervalue the nature of 
man. They despoil him of his true glory by their chilling, preposterous 
theories, even while they affect to magnify him by fulsome eulogy of his 
intellect and its capacious powers. By false notions of personal inde- 
pendence, they isolate him from his kind, and the sensibilities, which 
Heaven intended should flow out free as the gushing spring, they con- 
tract and stagnate, till the heart grows rank and putrid with its own 
corruptions. But while our holy religion exalts man as made in the 
image of God, the head and chief of the system to which he belongs, 
and thus invests the individual with dignity and value, vast and incal- 
culable, far, far beyond “ worlds on worlds arrayed,” it yet links him 
in closest fellowship with the kindred of his race. For him the ground 
yields its increase, the sun shines, the stars beam in beauty, the winds 
blow, the waters run. Earth, air, and ocean are all astir with agencies 
commissioned to do him good; but not for him alone. No matter what 
his rank, power, influence, he but shares the bounties which have been 
provided, in the munificence of Heaven, as the common inheritance of 
all his fellows. No matter what his personal rights and interest, he is 
but a part of a great whole. He belongs to a system. No choice of his 
own, no social caste, no civil distinctions, can detach him from it. 
Linked with the world around him by a law of his nature and the de- 
cree of his Maker, every plan of isolation is abortive; and the very effort 
at separation and exclusiveness brands him as a miser, a misanthrope, a 
selfish, heartless wretch, without natural affection or any redeeming 
principle. A brute in human form—a demon, with the lineaments of 
man, he is under the outlawry of a world itself, alas! but too ignorant 
of the law of love and the noble aims and ends of this mortal life. 

Bound together, as we are, by the ties of a common nature and of 
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mutual dependence, every man is a fountain of influence, good or bad, 
conservative or destructive. Whether he will or not, he is an example. 
His language, spirit, actions, habits, his very manners, all tell—forming 
the taste, molding the character, and shaping the course of others, to 
the end of time. No man liveth to himself. He can not. Apparently 
he may, but really he does not. His plans and his aspirations may all 
revolve around himself as a common center, but within and without 
their orbits will be concentric circles, inclosing other agents and other 
interests. He may rear walls around his possessions, call his lands by 
his own name, and his inward thought may be, as the world phrases it, 
to take care of himself and his dependents; but he can neither limit the 
effect of his plans nor forecast the inheritance of his estate. Another 
enters even into his labors, Disruptive changes abolish his best-concerted 
schemes, and scatter to the winds all the securities by which he sought 
to fence and individualize his own peculiar interest. 

But while all this is true, and constitutes the basis of a fearful respon- 
sibility, it is not exactly the idea in our text. In the declaration before 
us, the apostle does not affirm a principle as predicable of our nature 
and its social relations, nor merely state a fact as resulting from an im- 
mutable law of our being; but he presents a moral rule, and erects it 
into a standard for the adjudication of character. He defines the rights 
of Jesus Christ our Lord, and the obligations of those who claim to be 
his disciples and representatives. 

A dispute had arisen in the church concerning meats and days—what 
was allowable and consistent in the one case, and what was required and 
binding upon the other. It was a question of privilege—of Christian 
liberty. Assuming that the parties were equally sincere, the apostle did 
not seek to quell the agitation by a temporary expedient, a dubious, un- 
reliable compromise ; but took. occasion to declare a principle of uni- 
versal authority and application. He lays down a rule by which we are 
to judge others as well as to measure ourselves. What one may regard 
as a ceremony and a superstition, is not to be charged upon another, 
whose opinion is different, as proof that his profession is a mask or his 
piety insincere. Nor is the latter to denounce the former as a time- 
server—a man-pleaser, turning the grace of God into licentiousness. “ He 
that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord; and he that regard- 
eth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it. He that eateth, 
eateth to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; and he that eateth not, 
to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks.” 

Conceding the right of private judgment—frankly confessing imper- 
fect knowledge—let both judge charitably. The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink—but righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
There may be, there is unity in the great principles of Christian moral- 
ity, and yet a difference of judgment and practice in little things. We 
are not to despise one another because of this diversity, nor, though 
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fully persuaded in our own minds, harass a brother by the vexatious 
obtrusion of our peculiar notions. His liberty is not to be bounded by 
our prejudice, nor his conscience regulated by our superstition. The 
law of love not only requires good will, benevolent affection toward all 
men, but stretches its authority over our opinions, our moral judgments, 
our estimate of character. We are not to perplex the weak with doubt- 
ful disputations, nor incur the risk of imbittering our own feelings by 
urging our ultraisms as essential to salvation. Life is too short to be 
wasted in frivolous disputes, even about matters of conscience. Christi- 
anity is too precious and noble and vast to be scandalized by contentions 
in the church about meats and drinks—the tithing of mint and anise 
and cummin. As Christians, we are public men. We live for our race. 
The Lord is our judge. Great principles are to be avowed—maintained 
—diffused—established. God and our generation are to be served—the 
one to be glorified, and the other to be saved. For none of us liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth to himself. Whether we live, we live unto 
the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live, 
therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s. 

The text is a comprehensive description of a Christian’s life—a deci- 
sive test of character. It is the language of one who well knew what 
Christianity is, and who himself exemplified its prineiples and spirit. 

Avoiding minute details, we proceed to fix the meaning of the terms, 
living unto the Lord, and dying unto the Lord. 

Living unto the Lord may be considered as implying, that we dis- 
tinctly recognize the will of God as the rule of life. 

If I may so express it—as the natural subjects of the Almighty, we 
are bound to serve him to the full extent of the powers he hath given 
us. He has an unquestionable right to our obedience. This results. 
from our relation as creatures. He made us and he preserves us. This 
original obligation, instead of being relaxed and impaired, is confirmed 
and intensified by purchase and redemption. ; 

The will of God is to be sought in the statute-law of the gospel—the 
plain and express decrees which define and regulate our duty. It is im- 
portant to notice and to remember that the service we are to perform is 
not left to our choice. We have no rights of legislation in the premises. 
Our task is assigned us, divinely appointed. Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do? ought to be the inquiry of every human spirit. The 
word of God gives-the answer: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy mind, with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself” This is the law and the proph- 
ets—the true philosophy of life—the first and second commandments.’ 
On these hang all the subordinate requirements of “judgment, mercy, 
and faith.” The precepts of Christianity are so wisely and graciously 
adapted to promote the private interests of individuals and the general 
welfare of human society, that many who are disaffected toward the 
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divine government, will, for their own sakes, choose to do many things 
which are just, and kind, and beneficent. These things are comely, re- 
putable, of good report among all men; and a man can not, therefore, 
serve himself more effectually than by practieing the great virtues of 
humanity. Man’s chief controversy is with God—against him he wars. 
He is not naturally the enemy of his kind. While some fierce and un- 
social passions occasionally break out, and startle us by the atrocity of 
some monstrous individual crime, and while nations wrought into fury 
sometimes quench their hate in blood, yet commonly the social instinct, 
and the love of ease, and the fear of retribution, prevail over what is 
hostile and malignant in our nature. In the absence of injury or provo- 
cation, men generally wish others well, and are even disposed to do 
them good. To some of the duties of Christianity there is therefore no 
natural aversion—no active repugnance. And it is greatly to be feared 
that many are basing their hopes of heaven upon their exemption from 
the vices that corrupt and embroil society—upon their amiable feelings 
and kind relations—upon neighborly offices and charitable expenditures. . 
But those virtues which are merely human—educational—conventional 
—can not save. In this world they have their origin, their use and their 
reward. The great element of piety is wanting. There is no reference 
to God. And here isa marked difference between the man who lives 
for himself, and the man who lives unto the Lord. The one obeys a 
constitutional impulse perhaps—consults his reputation, his business, his 
influence ; or, it may be, rising a little higher, he may rightly estimate 
his responsibilities as a father or as a citizen, and so is honorable, moral, 
refined. But he is without God in the world. O, the loneliness and 
destitution of such a spirit! Atheism is his religion, if not his creed ; or 
at best he is an idolater—himself the idol. The other realizes the divine 
authority, and obeys because God commands. 

The relative duties of life are performed not to gratify a native gene- 
rosity, or eke out a dubious popularity, but as part of the service and 
homage due his Maker. Over the whole circumference of his engage- 
ments—in the bosom of his family—the busy marts of trade—the retire- 
ment of the closet—the worship of the sanctuary—the citizenship of the 
world-—there presides a solemn recognition of the divine presence, his 
being and his empire, and every step is taken in reference to him as a 
witness and a judge. I know that many profess and seem to be religious 
on lower principles. Public opinion—consistency—ease of conscience to 
shun hell, to gain heaven, all operate, and they supersede and dethrone 
the higher law in the text. Not that these motives are illegitimate, but 
partial and inferior, They ought not to become principal and paramount ; 
and they can not without a deleterious unhingement of character, and a 
transfer of our duty from the ground of what is divine and authoritative, 
to that which is human and self:pleasing. The motive in the text is com- 
prehensive, embracing all lower ends—harmonizes all, yet subordinates 
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them all to its own sovereign sway. Like a conqueror at the head of 
his battalions, it marches forth to subdue the insurgent elements that 
would dispute its dominion. It is the “ stronger man” keeping his goods 
in peace. Without it, there can be no consecration, and with it no com- 
promise of duty. The failure to recognize and adopt this great principle 
of morality, has fearfully diluted the experience of the church, and em- 
barrassed every department of Christian service. “I will run in the way 
of thy commandments, when thou shalt enlarge my heart,” said the 
Psalmist. No man can rise above the constraining considerations which 
spring from interest, feeling, safety, pleasure, in reference to all minor 
questions of duty, save as he resolves religion into some great general 
principles and purposes, from the decisions of which there is no appeal. 

These principles, wisely adopted and well understood, will marshal 
all the chances and changes of life, all its untoward events, all its inter- 
fering agencies, so that they shall fall into ranks like well-trained soldiers 
under the command of a superior officer. They simplify religion, disen- 
tangle it from all purely selfish influences, from the bias of worldly inter- 
ests, from the guile of passion, and leave a man free to glorify God 
according to the Scriptures. How simple and sublime the character, 
deriving its greatness and worth from God and duty! How grandly in- 
dependent is he who knows no fear but the fear of God, who seeks no 
favor but the smile of Jesus, and whose single eye scans all things, great 
and small, in the light which no shadow can eclipse! His life regulated 
by one great pervading law and purpose, he escapes all the trials by 
which feebler and less decided Christians are tormented and impeded. 
His heart, consecrated in all its plans and purposes, falters not at sacrifice, 
or peril, or suffering. Difficulties and doubts he has none, His religion | 
isto him a law that never changes. His heart is fixed, trusting in the 
Lord. His plan of life settled scripturally, advisedly, and in the fear of 
God, he is not to be bought or bribed, frightened or defeated. Turn- 
ing neither to the right nor left, he moves right on.- If, along his path- 
way, the den of lions opens, he lies down and lodges for the night, and 
in the morning tells how the angel kept him. Ifthe furnace be kindled 
to test or to destroy him, he walks unburned in the flame, and comes 
forth without the smell of fire upon his garments. Escaped from the 
shallows and the breakers where so many toil with unavailing oar, he 
has launched on the deep, and, favored by wind and tide, looks with 
a lively hope for an abundant entrance into the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. | 

But the principle I am discussing, considered as a test of character and 
a rule by which to adjudicate our Christian claims, is worthy of enlarge- 
ment. Living unto the Lord implies that we make the approbation of 
God our governing aim—that we study to please him, and that, what- 
ever we do, we do all to his glory. 

Religion, to: be saving, must be supreme: “ My son, give me thy 
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heart”—“ He tha: loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy 
ofme.” God claims the body and the spirit. He will not divide the 
empire, which is his by right, with invaders and usurpers. Unless, 
therefore, his approval is the predominant motive, we not only base our 
Christianity upon mistaken apprehensions of the divine claims, but we 
repudiate the only principle which can subjugate the rebellious elements 
and passions of our fallen nature. Before conversion, we form attach- 
ments and allow indulgences wholly inconsistent with a life of devotion. 
To do well, we must first cease to do evil. The flesh, with its affections 
and lusts, must be crucified. Selfdenial is the first law of discipleship. 
Who would submit to have the right hand cut off, theright eye plucked 
out—much less, perform the operation upon himself—unless, by the ex- 
pulsive power of a new and holy affection, these enemies which encamped 
within his heart shall be routed and taken captive? There must be the 
ascendancy of another and a higher principle than any which is merely 
human, to break down the dominion of appetite, and passion, and habit. 
Flesh and blood are sad counselors in the work of God. To consult 
them is to betray our spiritual interests. The multitude do evil—we 
must dare to be singular. But who will come out from the world— 
brave its scorn—defy its persecution—disdain its blandishments, and 
rebuke its ungodliness by declining its fellowship ? None but those who 
feel that God's smile amply remunerates for the world’s contempt, and 
that the testimony that we please him outweighs all earthly treasure, 
and outshines all earthly glory. 

To live for Christ, and to live for ourselves, is utterly impracticable. 
The union is a moral impossibility. We love a good name; but they 
that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. We are 
rich ; but the command is, Sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and come follow me. We love home and friends; but Christ calls to 
absence, and labor, and sacrifice. Religion is popular—you embrace it: 
the church is fashionable—you join it. The people shout Hosanna, and 
Jesus is escorted by a worshiping multitude—you say, “ Lord, I will fol- 
low thee whithersoever thou goest.” The Master replies: “The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head.” What will you do now? Go away sor- 
rowful ? or, having counted the cost, go on to build? “Choose ye this 
day whom ye will serve ;” or have you settled this question long ago in 
favor of duty and Heaven? Are you living unto the Lord? You are 
making a fortune—is it that you may do more good? You are rising 
in the world, seeking title, and honor and influence—is it that you may 
enlarge your sphere of usefulness? O brother,if the carnal affection 
grows along with the carnal interest, thy prosperity may destroy thee. 
Or if thou art seeking thy own pleasure, gratification, and advancement, 
thou hast fallen from grace. Even Christ pleased not himself Paul 
obeyed the heavenly vision immediately, conferring not with flesh and 
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blood. And every man who would fulfill the great purposes of his crea- 
tion and redemption, must make God’s approving judgment the motive 
of all his actions, and the goal of all his efforts. O, how the saints of 
the Bible luxuriated in this element of devotion! “One thing have I 
desired of the Lord, that will I seek after: that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord and to 
inquire in his temple.” “I count all things but loss, for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” These exemplars illustrate our 
subject. They lived unto the Lord. In his favor was life. “ A day in 
his courts was better than a thousand.” The world’s parade and pomp 
paled before the glory of the sanctuary. The festal charms, the music 
and the mirth of the tents of wickedness, were despised, and the lowest 
place in the house of God preferred. They felt that they did not live at 
all except as they lived unto the Lord. 

This is the spirit of the text. Life is not to be measured by days and 
months and years, but by a succession of services to him that loved us, 
and gave himself for us. I have no doubt that when the last hour comes 
—that hour for which earth has no comfort and philosophy no hope— 
when the spirit disenthralled from the seductions of time, the witchery 
of sense, shall stand face to face with the realities of an eternal state, 
then even life’s most serious engagements will all seem as vacancies, like 
the hours passed in sleep, and the pleasures of the world like the vagaries 
of sleep itself. Go, buy, sell, get gain—build a name—rear houses—add 
field to field—project public improvements—locate railroads—plan em- 
pires : this is all labor and travail—vanity and vexation of spirit. 

This is to breathe, not to live—to work, not to enjoy. “All flesh is 
grass, and the glory of man as the flower of the grass ;? “but he that 
doeth the will of God, liveth and abideth forever.” To love God, this is 
joy : to know Christ, this is gain : to do good, this is life. Mortal man ! 
child of the dust! this vain life which we spend as a shadow, is but the 
vestibule of being. Here we die while we live: the cradle rocks us 
to the tomb. We spend our strength for naught. Riches fledge and 
fly away. Honor is but a dew-drop, glittering in the morning ray, ex- 
haled by the very beam that makes it shine. Love and friendship—the 
hearts blest affections—wounded, pine ; or, bereaved, they dwell among 
the dead, like Mary weeping there. O! where is the bloom without the 
blight ? the sun without the cloud ? Lord Jesus, thou wilt show me the 
path of life; in thy presence, though dimly seen, is unutterable joy, and 
where thou art in glory visible, is heaven. 

« Whether we die, we die unto the Lord.” This is an important dec 
laration, “ wholesome and full of comfort,” “ Precious in the sight of 
the Lord is the death of his saints.” The death of a good man is of too 
much import to happen by chance. It is an important instrument in 
God’s plans of mercy and judgment. The event is big with instruction. 
Not to iay it to-heart when the righteous perish, is criminal insensibility 
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—a wicked indifference to the dispensations of heaven. Such a death is 
a public calamity. It is not a sparrow falling to the ground, a flower 
fading in the field, “the sere and yellow leaf” afloat upon the au- 
tumnal gale, and then descending to the earth, where its mates of the 
forest lie hueless and dead. A light is quenched, and the darkness 
grows deeper. The world is bereaved of a conservative influence. The 
prayers he would have offered are lost, and if “the fervent effectual. 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much,” how great the loss! The 
family loses a guide and guardian, the church an example, the country a 
benefactor. He serves the country best who loves God most. He is not 
the patriot who fights the nation’s battles, right or wrong; but he who 
leads a life of quietness and peace, all godliness and honesty. He is not 
the most important man who projects your laws, marshals your parties, 
and leads in politics; but he who, by faith, and prayer, and power with 
God, averts the wrath our sins provoke. 

David did more for Judah when he bought Araunah’s threshing-floor, 
built an altar, offered sacrifice, and stayed the pestilence, than when, 
with kingly authority, he despatched Joab to quell the rebellion of 
Absalom. The intercession of Moses, when, with holy boldness, with 
daring confidence, he rushed between the offending Israelites and the 
Almighty, girded for battle and extermination, and prevailed for their 
salvation, wrought a greater wonder than when, obedient to his magic 
rod, the parted waters returned in vengeance upon Pharaoh’s pursuing 
host. Elijah was the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof—the 
bulwark of the nation. The clouds of heaven hung their keys at his 
girdle, and the widow’s meal and oil multiplied beneath his blessing. A 
good man! O, ye men of royal birth, ye sages, statesmen, heroes, ye 
glimmer faintly beside the saint shining in the image of God. His wis- 
dom is divine, his lineage heavenly, and greater than he who taketh a 
city, for he hath conquered himself. I admire architecture, painting, 
sculpture, the wonders of the chisel and the pencil. I love nature in her 
mountain ‘majesty, the rolling ocean and the woodland vales—all that is 
lovely and sublime ; but God is witness, I would go further to see a good 
man, to hear him talk of Jesus, enter into his communion, feel the moral 
grandeur of his destiny, than to behold any achievement of art, or scene 
of nature. These change and perish: he is immortal, He thinks, he 
feels, he loves. His body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, and his Spirit 
is bathed in the glory of the Shechinah—the symbol of the presence and 
worship of God. The departure of such a man isa token of displeasure. 
It is the voice of heaven in judgment. But, though the family is afflicted, 
the church in mourning, and the nation smitten, he “ dies unto the Lord,” 
and “in the Lord.” With him “it is well.” 

Or the text may find its fulfillment in that God hides him from the 
evil to come. I knew a good man who, in dying, said, “ My God is 
housing me from a storm;” and the declaration was prophetic. Soon 
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evils that would have broken his heart and brought him ın sorrow to the 
grave, came upon his family in overwhelming disaster. Dangers—spirit- 
ual dangers—are coming; domestic calamities draw nigh; national 
. troubles are fermenting: God sees the clouds gathering, the elements 
brewing ; and, while yet the cloud is as a man’s hand, and the winds are 
murmuring afar off, he transfers his faithful servant to the repose of the 
blest. “In his hand are all my ways.” Delightful thought! He directs 
my steps, hears my sighs, chooses my allotments, numbers the hairs of 
my head, is about my bed and my path, and knoweth how and when to 
deliver: “ Whether we die, we die unto the Lord.” 

But it may be asked, Why, if the righteous are so dear to Christ and 
so valuable to the world, are they doomed to death at all? Why does 
not religion, which saves us from a thousand other evils, release us from 
this law of mortality ? In answer, I remark: The reasons are obvious 
on reflection. Exemption from death as a reward of piety would appeal 
so strongly to the love of life—the quickest, most enduring instinct of 
our being—as to override the freedom of choice, and thus make rational, 
voluntary piety impossible. We should adopt it as a starving man would 
clutch offered bread, or the man dying of thirst would seize the cup of 
cold water. And besides the violence done to our nature in making the 
propensities decide a question belonging—under the present economy, 
and in the proper fitness and adaptation of things—to the intellect, the 
heart, the will, the incongruity would follow of proposing a carnal, 
earthly motive for a spiritual life. On such a plan, Christianity must ap- 
prove what she now repudiates; and the holy considerations by which 
she now seeks to win us from error to wisdom, from earth to heaven, 
would all be neutralized and lost, and the world to come be doomed to 
borrow the forces of time to achieve its noblest victories, 

The evil of sin can not be shown but by its punishment. This con- 
clusion is legitimate from what is revealed of the divine administration, 
and from what we know of the processes of conviction in the mind of 
man. God hates sin. It is a blot upon his dominions. But he has not 
left the world to learn the fact even from the awful denunciations of his 
word, but he has written it in the catastrophe of nations. The deluge, 
famine, pestilence, fire and brimstone from heaven, have been the mes- 
sengers of.his wrath and the instruments of retribution. And where, 
save in the crucifixion of Christ Jesus and the damnation of the guilty, 
will you look for a more impressive demonstration of God’s justice and 
his indignation against sin, than in the dying agonies of infant innocence, 
or the mortal convulsions of him who dies unto the Lord? It is written, 
“The body is dead because of sin,” even when “ the spirit is life because 
of righteousness.” But death, with all its antecedents and consequents 
—the mournful harbingers of its approach and its power—the loathsome 
desolations of its victory and its reign—to the saint of .God is no longer 
death. It is but dissolution—departure, Sad in its aspects and accom- 
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paniments, it is nevertheless a release. A pillar of cloud and fire, its 
shadows all fall on this side of the grave ; beyond, all is light, and life, 
and glory. We die unto the Lord, and—may I not add ?—for the Lord. 
The death of the good preaches terror to the wicked. “ If the righteous 
scarcely be saved, where shall the sinner and the ungodly appear ?».o! 
we ask not “ Enoch's rapturous flight, nor Elijah’s fiery steeds” to bear 
us away, if by dying we may help to convince the world of sin and judg- 
ment. We would do good even in death. As we wish to live to serve 
him “who loved us,” so would we die to make his glory known—“ the 
justice and the grace.” 

“Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace.” “The chamber where the good man meets his fate” is a 
scene of glory. See his patience under suffering—the calm submission, 
and often the joy unutterable. Is this human fortitude—the stoicism ot 
a blind philosophy—the outflashing of sentiment and fancy? No, no. 
It is the fulfillment of promise, grace abounds. It is the conviction that 
the Judge of all the earth will do right. ‘Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him.” It is the knowledge of the Redeemer in his pardoning 
mercy—his purifying spirit—and in the glory soon to be revealed in its 
fullness and eternity. It is an argument for religion, that it ends well: 
“ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 
The prophets prayer finds an echo in every heart not lost to hope and ~ 
heaven. Who that looks upon a dying scene where Christianity wreathes 
the pale fâce with smiles of rapture, and inspires the failing tongue 
to utter its last articulations in the dialect of heaven, does not breathe 
from his inmost soul the wish—even so may I meet the last enemy? In 
life, being strong in faith, we give glory to God; so in the final strug- 
gle He is glorified in us and by us. “ These all died in faith”—immortal 
record! epitaph of the good, and interpreter of their doom. Living and 
dying, “we are the Lord's—his property—absolutely, in every change, 
walking upon the earth and sleeping in its bosom. He made us and he 
loves us. He is “not ashamed to be called” our God. Life, probation, 
and death are all ministers employed by him to do us good. If he pro- 
long our days, it is that we may serve him and our generation by the 
will of God. If he afflict us, it is “for our profit—that we may be par- 
takers of his holiness.” If he call us hence, it is that we may “see him 
as he is, and be like him forever.” Our bodies may inhabit the house 
appointed for all the living, and our very name perish from the records 
of time; but he looks down and “ watches all our dust till he shall bid 
it rise.” We are the Lord's—the jewels of his kingdom and the travail 
of his soul. He hath said it, and it shall stand fast: “they shall be 
mine.” “Because I live, they shall live also” “We are the Lord's.” 
Let us rejoice in our relationship, and walk worthy of our high descent 
and our immortal destiny. à 


The principle and spirit of the text were beautifully exemplified in the 
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life and death of our beloved brother, Bishop Capers. * * * Duty was 
his law in life—his watchword at the gate of death. Partially relieved 
by the physician’s skill and the power of medicine, he asked the hour. 
When told, he exclaimed: “ What! only three hours since I have been 
suffering such torture? Only three hours! What must be the voice 
of the bird that cries ‘Eternity! Eternity!’ Three hours have taken 
away all but my religion.” Health gone, strength gone, hope gone, life 
almost gone, but religion abides steadfast and stronger! Retreating from 
the shore where stand wife, children, and friends, waving their last 
adieu, but my religion goes with me. All the foundations of earth are 
failing me, but my religion still towers amid the general wreck, securely 
firm, indissolubly sure! Glory to God for such a testimony from such 
ARW 

In the history of our honored, beloved brother, there is no vice to 
deplore, and no error to lament. I say not that he was perfect; but I 
do say, a world of such men would liken earth to heaven. I say not 
that he had no infirmities, no human frailties; but I do say that his self. 
sacrifieing spirit, his humble, holy, useful labors, his unwearied zeal, and 
his spotless example, are to his descendants a noble patrimony, and to 
the church a priceless heritage. Alive, he was a demonstration of the 
. power and truth of Christianity ; being dead, he yet speaketh, proclaim- 
ing to all that God is faithful. He left all and followed Christ, but 
never lacked any good thing. Counting all things but loss that he might 
win Christ, God gave him friends and fame, honor and usefulness. A 
messenger of God, his visits were blessings. The country admired him 
and the church loved him. His death fell like a shadow upon many a 
hearthstone, and his native State became a valley of weeping. Cities 
struggled for the honor of his burial, and Methodism, in mourning, re- 
peats his funeral, to prolong her grief, and consecrate his memory. O, 
brethren! we have lost a friend, a brother, an advocate, an example, a 
benefactor. Earth is growing poorer. There is now less faith, less zeal, 
less love in the world. ‘The righteous are perishing; the good are 
taken away. O, ye venerable fathers of the church, cotemporaries and 
fellowJaborers of the ascended Capers, your ranks are broken. The 
friends of your youth are gone, and, relics of a generation well-nigh 
past, ye still linger among us. God bless you: we love you much, but 
we can not keep you much longer. Your sands are running low; your 
change is at hand. You, venerable sir,* are almost the only bond that 
binds the preacher and his congregation to the pioneers of Methodism 
in this broad country. That bond, fretted and worn by more than 
three-score years and ten, is well-nigh threadless, attenuated, and ready 
to break. But God is with you. The raven hair, the ruddy cheek, the 
vigorous arm, the enduring strength, are gone—all gone; but your 
religion, too, thank God, is left you. Leaning upon that staff, you are 
waiting your summons. Heaven bless you with a smiling sunset, a 
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pleasing night, and a glorious morn. And you, hoary veterans of the 
cross—one and all—heroes of a glorious strife, remnants of an army 
slain and yet victorious, if we survive when ye are gone, how bereaved 
and solitary our lot! But ye are going: the wrinkled brow, the fur- 
rowed cheek, the halting step, respond, “ Yes, we are going.” Pray for 
us while you live, and bless us when you die. 

And you, brethren, middle-aged and young, let us imitate the ex- 
ample, catch the spirit of our glorified brother and fellow-laborer. He 
felt himself a debtor to the wise and the unwise. The White man, the 
Indian, and the Negro, all shared his counsel, his labors, his sympathy, 
and his prayers. The white fields are yet ungathered, and the strongest 
reapers are falling. The mournful event we commemorate cries: “ Go 
work to-day in the Lord’s vineyard.” This is our duty, and ought to be 
our only business. We are here, as officers and ministers of our branch 
ofthe church, to inaugurate our great missionary and publishing inter- 
ests under new auspices. But the cold shadow of death falls darkly 
upon our council-chamber. Its presence is a warning. We have home- 
interests we may not live to supervise ; there are plans of usefulness we 
may not help to execute ; for we too are passing away. What we do 
must be done quickly. Let us live unto the Lord—let us live unto the 
Lord more than ever; let us be more prompt, self-denying, and labori- 
ous. Let us be steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as we know that our labor is not in vain in the 
Lord. What we lay out he will repay. Amid our toil, inconveniences, 
and trials, be this our consolation: “We are the Lord's,” If we live 
till our physical powers decay, the dim eye may still read our title clear. 
On Jesus’ bosom we may lean the hoary head, and in death’s sad 
struggle feel our kind Preserver near. God will not love us less because 
*the strong men bow themselves,” and “the keepers of the house 
tremble.” His love endureth forever. His claim is undeniable, his title 
indisputable. The grave’s effacing fingers can not mutilate the hand- 
writing. Time’s ponderous wheel, as it grinds the world to dust on its 
march to judgment, can not destroy the record. “A book of remem- 
brance is written before him,” safe beyond the desolations of earth, and 
the triumphs of the sepulcher. Heeding, then, the solemn providence 
which bids us weep a brother deceased, let us go forth bearing precious 
seed, sowing beside all waters—we shall rest, and stand in our lot at the 
end of the days. ‘Whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord's,” Living and dying, dead and buried, we are his—his when we 
rise, his when heaven and earth are fled and gone, his in the New Jeru- 
salem, forever and forever ! 


* Bishop Soule. 


DISCOURSE XXXV, 


RICHARD S. STORRS, JUN., D.D. 


Some thirteen years ago, on an inclement winter’s night, a small company of men 
might have been seen consulting together in a lawyer’s office in Brooklyn, as if 
upon matters of grave interest. The theme was the practicability of commencing 
a new church enterprise; and the project was determined upon. It was the initia- 
tive measure in the organization of “The Church of the Pilgrims,” which took 
place in the year 1844. In July of that year the corner-stone of their costly and 
unique church edifice was laid; and when, nearly two years later, the house was 
dedicated, and a minister was desired, the choice fell, after considerable consultation 
and, some delay, upon the young pastor of the Harvard Congregational church, 
Brookline, Massachusetts—R. S. Storrs, Jun.—who came to their ministry in the 
month of November, 1846, and who still continues to fill the pastorate with eminent 
success. 

Dr. Storrs represents the younger preachers of the American pulpit; having 
been born August 21st, 1821, at Braintree, Massachusetts. His ancestry is emphati- 
cally ministerial. The father, still living—the Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D. D.—has 
been pastor, since 1811, of the first church (Congregational) in Braintree. His 
father was the Rev. Richard S. Storrs, of Long Meadow, Massachusetts; and his 
father, the Rev. John Storrs, of Southold, Long Island. The subject of our sketch 
was graduated at Amherst College, in 1839, under the presidency of Rev. Dr. Hum- 
phrey ; and, three years later, made a public profession of religion, in connection with 
the church of his native town. After graduation he read law for some time, with the 
purpose of entering that profession; but subsequently entered the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he completed. his course, in 1845, and the same year took 
charge of the Congregational church in Brookline, Massachusetts. . A year later, as 
before stated, he came to Brooklyn, New York; and the young society has so 
increased, as to number at the present time about 430 communicants. 

In personal appearance, Dr. Storrs is tall, rather athletic, and slightly inclined to 
stoutness, with a countenance ruddy but intellectual. His voice is remarkable for 
depth and power, his enunciation rapid but distinct, and his whole delivery forcible 
and impressive. His sermons are, in the main, carefully prepared; but he is said to 
discourse sometimes without notes, and with great acceptance. 

He has published some eight or ten occasional sermons and addresses. His prin- 
cipal published work is a volume of “Graham Lectures,” on the “ Wisdom; Good- 
ness, and Power of God, as manifested in the Constitution of the Human Soul ;” 
which is a fine example of the possible combination of broad philosophic, and 
scientific discussion, with apt illustration, and the various embellishments of a cul- 
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There are few writeys whose productions are marked, at the same time, by a 
vigorous logic and a brilliant rhetoric in a greater degree than those of Dr. Storrs. 
There is always maturity of thought, with an affluence—perhaps an excess—of 
tropes and figures. It was in allusion to his love of the ornate, however, as we 
believe, that the remark was made, “that dryness is not always solidity, and 
mayhap he is as great a sculptor, who hews you the head of a Jove, crowned 
with Olympian locks, and with majesty on its awful forehead, as he who whittles 
out a bare, brainless, eyeless skull.” We recently met with the following criticism 
upon one of Dr. Storrs’s productions (“The Constitution of the Human Soul,” 
if we remember rightly), which pretty fairly represents the peculiarities of his style: 

“We are struck with the variety and the felicity of illustration upon almost 
every page. Sometimes a delicate allusion, a parenthesis, a glancing thought, sug- 
gests some rich and copious imagery in the mind of the author, which he does not 
delay to give the reader, because of the weight and impulse of his immediate 
theme; again, he pauses that we may look upon some gorgeous vista or adown 
some fertile vale, yet without hindering the progress of our journey along the great 
highway of thought. Of the author's style, we can only say that, with all its 
affluence, it becomes him as the flowing toga of Cicero is more becoming to his 
statue than would be the homespun shorts of Dr. Franklin. We may not demand 
that Dr. Chalmers shall be as Robert Hall, and Burke as Pitt, in their style of elo- 
quence. The style of Dr. Storrs, elaborate as it seems, is not artificial. It is the 
style of his extemporary as well as of his written discourses ; and even in conver- 
sation, he shows the same richness of language and of imagery. His words are 
never unattended with becoming thoughts; his figures never lack an underlying 
logic. We could wish, indeed, that he would make more frequeut use of that 
sturdy Saxon which he so well knows how to wield; even as we more enjoy 
Thalberg in ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ than in the most complicated and brilliant 
fantasia. Yet who would not hear Thalberg in his own style ?” 

Some of Dr. Storr’s finest qualities as preacher, are perceptible in the following 
discourse, which is now first published. 





THE PRIVILEGE OF COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


“ As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness: I shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with thy likeness.”—PsALM xvii. 15. 


Tax Psalm from which these words are taken, and of which they form 
the noble conclusion, is attributed to David; and it seems to have been 
suggested by one of those passages of affliction and peril which abounded 
in his life, and which, with him, as the like have been with so many others, 
were often the scenes of the hichest and richest religious experience. 
He asks God to uphold him in the way of righteousness, and to show 
him His marvelous loving-kindness; to keep him as the apple of the eye, 
and to hide him under the shadow of His wings. In vivid contrast with 
his own poor estate, he pictures the prosperity of men of the world ; 
who have their portion in this life; whose appetite is filled with the 
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pleasures and the wealth which God distributes from his hid treasures ; 
whose children, also, are satisfied after them, and in turn leave the 
rest of their substance to their babes. ‘All this, it is implied in this 
animated portraiture of such abounding and continuous prosperity, ‘all 
this, when possessed, makes the luxury of life ; this enjoyment of power 
and of ample resources, descending from one generation to another, the 
farms becoming more fruitful and more large, the abode of the family 
more stately and spacious, its station more eminent, its connections more 
wide, as parents transmit their goods to children, and children’s children 
arise to enjoy them” But, “as for me”—he steps from this summit of 
worldly prosperity to a far higher good which he chooses in place of it, 
a possession and a pleasure which utterly transcend it—“ as for me, I 
will behold Thy face in righteousness.” Being prepared for it by right- 
eousness, I will meditate upon thee, and enjoy the sense of thine accept- 
ance and favor; and “I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy like- 
ness!” When I awake upon the morrow; for the Psalm was made to be 
sung, it would seem, at even-tide, as gathering shadows and the ap- 
pearing stars invited to quiet vesper worship ; whenever I awake; for 
while others are counting their worldly possessions, I will return, with 
every morning, to this enjoyment of God; and when I awake in the last 
great hour, arising from out the sleep of death, in the freshness and 
height of nobler powers, I shall forever and perfectly be satisfied in this 
vision of Thee, and in likeness to Thee! 

As I said, this experience and this longing of David, so simply yet so 
nobly uttered through the lyric sweetness and pathos of his song, but 
represent the experience of multitudes of others; of all who before 
or since his day, have truly, in heart, believed in God, and have sought 
to commune with him. There is an impression common among men— 
it seems sometimes to be shared especially by those of intellectual taste 
and habit, and of large mental culture—that communion with God, with 
that progressive assimilation to his character which it is the office and 
the tendency of this to produce, are in their nature unattractive, unre- 
warding; that he who selects these as the chief good of life, must 
thenceforth renounce the expectation of enjoyment; that it is duty 
alone, and not inclination, which can hold him to this aim. On the 
other hand, it is true that no other pleasure which is known on the earth 
“is so eminent as that which comes from this movement of the soul to- 
ward God. No other experience ìs so lofty in its nature, or the source 
of a happiness so satisfying and serene, The utmost enjoyment of worldly 
prosperity becomes dull and poor in comparison with this. This alone, 
too, is enduring, as well as precious. i 

It is this thought which I would consider this morning, as being led to 
it by the text, and as finding a truth in it which most intimately concerns 
us, for this life and for the future: AN INTELLIGENT AND SYMPATHETIO 
COMMUNION WITH GOD, RESULTING IN A GRADUALLY PERFECTED ASSIM- 
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ILATION TO HIS CHARACTER, IS THE NOBLEST JOY AND PRIVILEGE OF 
MAN. Nothing else may take the place of it. Nothing else may com- 
pare with it. And he who is really thoughtful and candid, must feel, 
as he thinks of it, that if he misses this experience, he misses the grand- 
est act and attainment of which his soul, with all its fine and admirable 
powers, has been made capable. The theme is not new, but it is grandly 
important, and we may well spend a few moments upon it. 

Remember, then, at the outset, what all will assent to, that öntelligent 
and affectionate communion with a friend, with a living Human Soul 
sympathetic with our own, is the source of our keenest earthly happi- 
ness, and we shall be ready to consider more directly such communion 
with God. I am speaking not merely or chiefly to Christians, in the 
present discourse, but to all who are thoughtful; and therefore I com- 
mence at a point where your own judgment and consciousness will not 
fail to be with me. 

Life everywhere attracts us—the Life which is personal, intellectual, 
spiritual—with a charm and a power which matter in any form never 
exhibits. Every landscape of the painter is in some degree imperfect, it 
fails to produce on us the most memorable impression, until human life is 
associated with it. This may be done directly, by the visible human 
figure introduced among its sceneries, or it may be done less palpably, 
but perhaps more skillfully, through the portraiture of some fruit o1 
incident of man’s presence; by the sketch of a road, which refers us at 
once to those who have traversed it; by the glimpse of a mossy and tree 
shaded roof, just evident in the distance; by a smoke among the forests, 
or the recent cut of the woodman’s ax; by the idle skiff on the river- 
bank, or the silent scythe suspended from the branch, or by the patch of 
golden wheat, waving and shining beneath the sun. If in no other way, 
the resemblance of the scene to some one with which we are ourselves 
familiar, may associate it with man; or simply the remembrance of the 
artist himself, who has scanned it and meditated it before he transferred its 
beauty to the canvas. But, in some way, we need to have it connected 
with the action and the experience of another human soul (this, I think, 
has almost passed into a canon among artists), in order to have it affect 
us most vividly. Until then, it is distant, abstract, unreal; it wants real 
significance, and vital attraction ; and as a mere creation of the painter, 
projecting his day-dream against the canvas, we pass it by without con- 
cern. 

But the more distinctly the experience and the action of some living 
Soul are associated with it, the more does it impress us. The storm at 
sea must show in the midst of it the laboring ship, or be seen trampling 
onward over fragments of wreck ; and then the imagination dwells upon 
it even painfully, and can not let it go. The breath of the storm is not 
on the canvass only, it is on our hearts. We hail the fluttering speck of 
sail that rises in the distance, as the harbinger of hope to us. The storm 
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on land must be seen to envelope the belated traveler ; and then our sym- 
pathies are taken up by the picture, and we go out with that traveler into 
darkness and rain, and we can not forget him. The sunny landscape 
has a cottage on the edge of it, or a church-spire in the distance, or an 
angler haunting its willowed brook, or a woodman ingits glades; and 
this vivifies the whole. The moment we feel that Man is there, with 
whose action and indicated feeling we sympathize, we are connected with 
it by other ties than those of mere esthetic admiration. Some one with 
whose thought we are won to communion,—this is the radiant center of 
the picture ! 

So our personal experience seems always imperfect, unless it is re- 
sponded to by the sympathy of another, also living and personal. On 
the brink of the cataract, the rapt gazer upon the floods, as he holds his 
breath before their emerald beauty, or trembles at their terrible downright 
power, turns to his even unknown companion, to catch a response from 
his equal mind. It gives a relief to the impression of the terrible, it adds 
a glow to our enjoyment of the charming, to find another who accords 
with our feeling. In all travel we need society, to make that either useful 
and instructive, or pleasant. At home we require it ; and the dearest and 
most permanent relations of life are founded on this longing, which is 
native to the heart and central within it, after communion with another 
whose soul shall refine, or animate, enforce and instruct our own. It is 
this, we know, which constitutes chiefly the joy of life; the summit 
good of mere earthly experience. Where this is, the cottage becomes a 
palace of the heart, whose daily routine of intercourse and of care has a 
charm beyond imperial pageants. Where this is not, no wealth or 
splendor can fill the void; can be aught else to the sensitive spirit than 
the stones in its prison, and the links in its chain. Communion with 
others, affectionate and reciprocal, this is what makes Home; not build- 
ings or trees, or swarded lawns. 

So literature derives its essential fascination from its similar ministry 
to the same desire—the desire for a quickening intellectual communion 
with those who are gifted, heroic and pure. The most powerful treatises 
which the world has gathered in the gradual progress of its changing 
civilizations, they have not been those which have treated most ably the 
abstract themes of philosophy or the mathematics. They have been 
those in which the personal spirit of the author, his views, preferences, 
aims, affections, all that was in him that was characteristic, have been 
most amply and brightly set forth. The tragedies of Shakspeare illus- 
trate this. The race never tires of them, and never outgrows them, be. 
cause Human Life is omnipresent throughout them; sketched with such 
almost supernatural insight, such delicacy of thought, such copious 
power and splendor of imagination, that we: feel its impulse, and are 
stirred by its passion. The popular power of writers and of speakers at 
the present day, and in every day, depends upon the same thing, and is 
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measurable by it; their ability to draw into hearty spiritual conference 
with themselves the minds which they address. He who has this is 
mighty by reason of it, because all desire the pleasure it imparts. The 
man who has never intimately known that, knows by the motions and 
inward promptiggs of his outreaching, responsive soul, that in such real 
and personal communion with a great and pure mind, he will gain a vast 
good; while he who has felt it knows that nowhere else is there a 
pleasure so high, yet also so permanent, within the compass of earthly 
experience. To look upon sights of natural beauty, the sea, the sky, the 
floating clouds the stable meadows with their sentinel trees, the beaming 
dawn and the resplendent day-shut—all this is beautiful; a daily joy to 
all fine natures. To live surrounded by the gracefulness of art, or its 
austere and somber majesty, to have literature at hand, and gardens 
nigh, and all the resources of comfort and pleasure in affluent plenty on 
every hand—this seems the climax of the usual conditions of human en- 
joyment. But a pleasure far higher than is ministered by these, an 
experience more elevated and more rewarding than is found in them, is 
that which is found in free, intelligent, sympathetie communion with 
one pure heart, with one refined and cultivated mind. And the more 
complete in development that mind, the more exalted and pure that 
heart, the richer is the pleasure. I need not tarry to argue this. To 
state it is to prove it. The attempt to demonstrate it were a libel on 
your consciousness, and an insult to your judgment. 

But now reack upward from this fixed point, with which all are fa- 
miliar, to that as personal communion with Gop to which the Psalmist 
aspired in the text, and which he held so supreme and transcendent in 
comparison of all else; and consider how sublime must be that mental 
action, and how full of reward! I do not ask you to consider it as 
Christians. Consider it as thoughtful men, aware of your powers, and 
believing in God ; and say what you think of it! 

We may have a sympathy and a conference with God, remember, as 
intimate and as instant as with any other being; perhaps I should say 
more intimate than with any. It has been reserved for Christianity to 
reveal this; for ancient science, or poetry, or theology, knew nothing 
about it. But now, assuming the teachings of the Scriptures concerning 
God and concerning the soul, it is logically demonstrable, while, as 
matter of religious experience, we know it. God’s presence amid and 
throughout the creation is immediate and is constant; not a presence 
of thought merely, or of organizing plans, or of secondary forces oper- 
ating for him, but of his own personal and infinite mind. He is near, 
he is with, every one whom he has made; and while no sense takes 
cognizance of his glory, and no human spirit is bowed beneath its august 
burden, the soul that thinks of him, and that faithfully and affectionately 
aspires to meet him, becomes often intimately aware of his presence, 
That presence is constant too, as well as immediate ; so that at no time 
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in all our life, and amid no scenes, are we in the least removed from 
God. On sea or land, at the tropies or at the poles, the personal 
energizing mind of the Most High, ubiquitous and supreme, and every- 
where perfect, includes us continually, and even, in the mystic -pre- 
rogative of divinity, without invading our equal personality, pervades 
and sustains us. The loneliest scene is populous with this presence. 
The commonest habitation hath in it this grandest of all sublimities. 
The pillar of stone becomes a temple, the crag of granite seems a part 
of the chrysolite walls of heaven, when the eyes of those who stand before 
them are anointed to see this indwelling Presence, wherewith the desert 
and the peak are both consecrated !—We may then have communion 
and intercourse with this mind, of him who built and who governs the 
world. We may directly confer with him, and be conscious of his sym- 
pathy. Prepared for it by righteousness, we may with clear vision be- 
hold his face ; and when we wake, and when we sleep, be still with him. 
Observe then how eminent an attainment this is. Let us note briefly 
one or two of those facts in the nature and the character of God our 
author which mark this the noblest privilege of the soul. O, that his 
grace might so assist us, that all our thoughts and all our hearts should 
turn to him, as we meditate on them! 


L In the first place, to illustrate the theme from one side, which I 
take because it is less familiar than others might be, remember how 
perfectly replete is Gods mind with all the laws and types of beauty ; 
and then think, from this point, how blessed it must be to have com- 
munion with him! 

We go into a collection of flowers and fruits, like those which are 
often exhibited in the city or the populous village, and there observe 
the innumerable varieties of color and of form assembled before us; and 
they, if we are thoughtful, shall teach us this lesson. Crimson, purple, 
scarlet, violet, every possible shade and tint of the green, the purest 
white, the richest, most velvety dark-blue or black, pearl color, gold 
color, lilac, vermilion, shades that melt into and are lost in each other, 
shades that are far too delicate to be defined by the relatively coarse 
apparatus of words—all are here, in inexhaustible richness, in seemingly 
inextricable confusion and medley, yet in really absolute proportion and 
harmony. Very often several are combined in one flower ; and always, 
when combined, in most beautiful, even musical, agreement and concord. 
The cup of the blossom is of white, edged with crimson ; the petals are 
of scarlet, drooping gracefully out of their silver sheath; and even these 
are tufted and crested at the end, as if by a patient, assiduous tasteful- 
‘ness that could not let them go, with a golden finish. Pass from one 
plant to another, from one stand and parterre to another, and to others, 
and still everywhere you are met by the same amazing variety and har- 
mony of delicate, vivid, and interlaced hues. The total impression is one 
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of complete and most affluent beauty ; a beauty apparent at the slightest 
inspection, yet a beauty rewarding the most diligent study, and ever 
more fully and brightly apparent as we study it the more carefully, 

The more spiritual beauty of structure and of form is also united with 
this of color. One flower stands in stately grace, a very queen among 
her subjects. Another gracefully droops from the stalk, as if arching its 
neck, and bowing its meek and grateful head, before the eye of him who 
formed it. Another sways at every breath, and silently floats on aérial 
currents ; and still another runs swiftly upward, with climbing motion, 
that almost suggests a human aspiration in the ascending and forth-reach- 
ing tendrils. Take, now, these flowers and blossoming plants just as 
they stand, and the painter who should perfectly reproduce them from 
his palette might name his own reward to the sovereigns of the earth. 
If one of Raphael’s pictures of the Madonna is valued, and has been sold, 
at the price of more than a moderate fortune, what mines of wealth 
would be adequate to purchase the perfect re-production, in imperishable 
colors, of that brilliant scene contained in each flower-show ? especially, 
if amid it might be shown, on the same immense, resplendent canvas, 
the intellectual beauty of the forms moving through it, the bounding and 
consummate pleasure of childhood, the sensitive and appreciating admir- 
ation of woman, the more severe grace of manly thought. Put birds 
and flowers, a fountain in the midst, and human faces illustrating the 
whole, on one grand portraiture, and he who possessed that would make 
his gallery a very sun of international art, illuminating the whole sys- 
tem with perpetual radiations, attracting and inspiring the finest minds 
everywhere ! 

Yet God reproduces such pictures continually. He will not let one 
stay when he has traced it, but rubs it out as fast as he has drawn it, to 
show another more splendid still. We try to make the flower immortal, 
and almost pine because it is not. We would stop, if we could, the 
steady and silent wheels of time, before they crushed the fragile glory. 
God will not let the flower live, because he has another yet nobler 
thought, of more complete beauty, which he would show us. He hangs 
around such sights of beauty the stately grace and majesty of the earth 
—its woods and plains, its streams and seas, the sunshine flashing over 
all, the sunsets, gorgeous in their pomp of pillared amethyst, opal, gold. 
He pours the beauty of the moonlight, even upon a resting world, weird 
and fantastic, yet lovely as a dream. He spreads the infinite canopy of 
the night, and. touches it everywhere with dots of splendor. He makes 
each season a moving panorama of sights and sounds, of brilliant gleams 
or fragrant odors, full constantly of beauty to him who studies it. 

He does not do this for the observation of man alone, remember ; he 
does it for the utterance of his own interior and spontaneous thought, 
The whole creation teems thus with beauty, because his own mind teems 
with it evermore, He fills the forest-depths, which no man sees, with 
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foliage, yearly reproduced and yearly lost, age after age; with blossom- 
ıng vines; with brilliant and tuneful birds; with grasses and mosses, all 
delicate and all transient. He paves the sea itself with shells, and edges 
the coasts with coral reefs, and makes the fish, which no man sees, 
except through some strange violence of storms, a very mirror of every 
tint most sumptuous and splendid. In the midst of the forests, in the 
depths of the solid structure of the tree, he hides the curling and delicate 
grains which art laboriously searches out and displays. Amid rough 
rocks he drops the diamond; under the rude and earthy shell, he spreads 
the sheen of precious pearl; around gray cliffs the modest harebells 
wreathe their necklace at his command. The tiniest insect is covered 
over with beauty, his wings inlaid and plated with gold, his breast and 
crest tipped with silver and pearl, the infinitesimal lens of his eye bur- 
nished beyond all human art !' 

And then God goes to other worlds, with his untired creative energy, 
and there he erects a still different structure. He lays the very founda- 
tions differently, of masses and proportions, that he may build the 
whole edifice anew, and may spread with the same divine prodigality 
another series of inimitable decorations. The perfect laws, and plans, 
and types, of all this beauty, are in his mind. They have been evermore. 
To please himself, all these are thus created and continued. The infinite, 
ever-new artist is he; making the visible worlds his canvas, the physical 
forces and laws of nature his swift, far-flashing, yet silent pencils; working 
in secret, as well as in public, his marvelous effects; making all nature 
overflow with beauty, because his own spirit exuberates with it. And 
when we come to even a true perception of him, much more when we 
come into actual personal sympathy and conference with his illustrious 
and radiant mind—when we feel that he loves us, that ‘ his secret is with 
us, and that we in all our inmost tastes are becoming through grace 
assimilated to him—there is in that a gain and an ecstasy which the world 
ean not parallel; for more than which the soul wants room! Let it be 
amid nature, where sunniest scenes reflect his thought, or cloven chasms 
attest his power ; let it be through the. Scriptures, where prophets and 
apostles bear on through time his great evangel; let it be in the church, 
where the hearts of the worshipers rise to meet him; let it be in the 
closet, where one eager soul pleads with him amid the solemnities of 
prayer; wherever it is, we can not but feel, if we are thoughtful, we 
can not but know, if we ever have felt it, there is boundless delight 


and elevation in the act! 


II. But, in the second place, to look at the same theme from another 
point of view, remember how infinite in all intellectual faculty and 
force the mind of God is ; what immeasurable capacities of reason, of 
thought, and of judgment are in him ;—and the greatness of the privilege 
of communion with him will become further evident; evident, as I said 
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before, not to the Christian alone, who needs in fact no such demon- 
stration, but to all men who are reflective; evident to the philosopher. 

It is a strange and startling thought, but it is also a just thought, to 
connect with eloquence, with poetry, with art, science, statesmanship, 
literature, that all the powers revealed in these are found forever, in 
their perfect original, and in infinite development, in the mind of the 
Most High! All are, in fact, but partial representatives of his supreme 
faculty ; the drops from his fullness, the splintered rays from his consum- 
mate glory. The most majestic oration, compact with logic, opulent 
with learning, commanding as a product of the highest reason, per- 
suasive as full of the quickest sympathies, urgent with an energy that 
electrifies the will—the mind of God holds all the forces that are uttered 
in that, in a perfectly harmonious and unlimited development. That 
quick and amazing poetic gift, which makes a man master not of reason 
alone, and of fancy, and feeling, of the changes of character, or the aspects 
of nature, but also of all the cadences of speech which can with airiest 
grace express these—that gift which the world most admires and lauds, 
as the highest in its compass, the very Rectum Doxum of the Creator— 
it is nothing unwonted, remarkable, remember, to the thoughts of the 
Creator! It does not stand unprophesied in him. But, rather, his mind 
is pervaded forever with that. same vivid and intuitive spirit, of vision and 
of song, a touch of whose glory is shown in the poet. God’s works are 
thus, in all their round, divinest poems. They have the grace of music 
on them. They are marshaled in a rhythm which the seraphim adore. 
Even the austere mechanical calculation which interprets their motions, 
becomes musical as it does it. Its equations are melodies, their series a 
sonata ; for every planet is a note, and every system is a stanza, of a uni- 
verse which moves in harmonious procession, And when we rise, deliv- 
ered from the body, to the finer sensibility, and the far grander sweep of 
faculty and of insight, to be gained in the future, it shall be ours to catch 
that music; to hear unrolled, in infinite chorus, amid the tuneful, aérial 
realms, that mighty anthem! Even history itself, discordant as it seems, 
has yet a rhythm, a chiming order, beneath its movement. Playful, 
tragic, pathetic, terrible, all encompassing as the atmosphere, and change- 
ful as the winds, it still infolds a mystic harmony, and moves to pre- 
determined ends, beneath the eternal providence of God. And, by-and- 
by, the dissonant prelude, the long and clashing preparatory strains, 
shall strike, with intermingling motion, into the full and glorious sym- 
phony! 

We put God far from us, too often, by conceiving of him as essentially 
dissevered and abstracted from all that we know; a kind of impersonal 
Law of being, rather than himself an actual Being, living all around us, 
and imaged on our minds, We ought to think of him more justly ; to 
feel that even the greatest among men do but indicate one side of his 
continual and unspeakable greatness; and that all the original spiritual 
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faculties which are resident in them, exist in eternal concord in him, and 
in perfect development. The poetic temperament, as we popularly style 
it, is therefore infinite in his soul; and to those who stand nearest him, it 
is never unapparent. His is that absolute mental force of which genius 
itself gives us only a hint. His reason, his judgment, transcend our own, 
as his creative power transcends what in us is merely constructive ; as his 
omnipresence transcends our limited and local personality. 

It is always found, in accordance with this fact, that they who ascend 
to most high and intimate communion with his mind, who receive of 
his thought to impart it unto others, to whom his inmost purposes are 
unfolded—they bring back from that intercourse, not truths alone above 
the level of human wisdom, not maxims alone that contain the whole 
secret and mystery of life, but even a beauty and majesty of style un- 
equaled on earth, because derived from its Maker. The simply lyrical 
value of the Psalms is thus unspeakable ; confessedly, the noblest poetry 
of time were lost in their destruction. So Isaiah, Daniel, or earlier 
Moses, so John the Revelator, and Paul the great teacher and defender 
of doctrine, each shows in his writings the impress of that incompar- 
able energy which is darkly expressed in our word Inspiration. The 
finite mind partook, for the time, of the height and the scope of the 
mind of the Eternal. It was kindled, as the cloud is when the sun 
pours an effluence from his glory upon it. And the words of these men 
never cease to be ‘winged,’ never cease to have power, because they 
had so high a teaching. 

It is when we thus look at the works of man’s mind, and consider 
their fountain and foundation in God’s mind, that their greatness is re- 
vealed to us, and that his mind is disclosed; and then, it seems to me, 
that the privilege and the joy of communion with him can not but be 
manifest. It is true, not only of eloquence or of poetry, but of all high- 
est art, that its source is in that self-sustaining Intelligence from which 
all others do proceed. It also brings its witness, therefore, often uncon- 
scious but always real, to him who saw it before it was. The Gothic 
cathedral, with its decorated and airy solidity of proportion, rising like 
a rocky oratorio toward the skies—it is not only a place for the worship 
of the Highest, it is itself an anthem to his praise ; demonstrating, as it 
does, the capacities of a mind which his eternal mind has created, and 
has stocked with all its splendid capacities. We reverence him whose 
intellect shapes and builds the cathedral, conceiving the plan, and then 
making the solid quarry plastic, till pillars and arches, statues and finials, 
completing that plan, are erected before us. How much more shall we 
reverence the eternal intelligence from which this is thrown as a spark 
from the sun, and which is full, by perpetual intuition, of all the ideas 
that are intimated in this! The whole progress of man, in each one of 
the departments of his mental endeavor, still carries us back in the same 
way to God, and illustrates his glory. The grandest discoveries, argu- 
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ments, imaginations, that have signalized history, and have marked its 
advancement—have equally had their original in God, and have sprung 
from a force which was less to his than the atom to the orb. He anti- 
cipated them all before they were; and all that they have ever accom- 
plished has been to interpret into action and history what he fore- 
saw. 

He even makes beings of a higher range of nature and power than 
we possess; raising rank above rank, and order upon order, in the 
heavenly hierarchies ; aud still they do not comprehend or approach him. 
They do but represent, at another remove, the same inexhaustible and 
infinite forces of which we equally bear the impress. No other mind 
than the mind of himself can do any thing more than reflect its grandeur ; 
as the spring, in its emerald cup among the hills, reveals by reflection 
the infinite cope! Whatever the centuries of history shall gather, of 
science or of song, of philosophy or of art; whatever the centuries of 
the future shall bring, of angelic achievement and celestial acquisition ; 
it shall still remain true that all these were present to the thoughts of God 
before creation had commenced ; that every subordinate intellectual force 
which exists in the universe has sprung from him, and but partially 
represents him; that his supreme and eternal intelligence, as personal as 
ours although so vast, includes all elements of majesty and of grace 
that are prophesied among men, and never can be searched out unto per- 
fection. Its memory is omniscience, and prescience is its logic. Its 
plan includes the scope of history. Its thoughts compact and guide 
creation. The final history of the universe itself shall never fully show 
its greatness! 

O, then, if it be to us a privilege and an honor which we eagerly 
seek and cease not to prize, to have a free and intelligent conference 
with another human soul, by culture or by power removed from our 
level—if he who has talked with the statesman in his home remembers 
that hour, and writes in his journal the words he heard; if he who has 
entered into sympathy with the poet amid nature or over books, remem- 
bers that passage in his mental experience as something high and almost 
sacred, and feels his thoughts still sing in the recital—how much more 
must he—I put it to your reason to give the answer !—how much more 
must he who has had intelligent converse with GOD exult in that ex- 
perience, and refer to it with delight, and seek ever to repeat it! As 
a means, merely, of intellectual illumination and of mental advancement, 
how grand it is! The truth is, the simplest philosophy must perceive 
this. It is not religion, merely, it is reason which affirms it. The mo- 
ment we think of the Infinite as we ought, as a personal being, of per- 
fectly unbounded intellectual capacity, poetic, discursive, of an absolute 
tastefulness, and an infinite reason—that moment we can not but say with 
the Psalmist, if we are really reflective beings: “ As for me, I will be- 
hold Thy face in righteousness! I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with 
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Thy likeness!” The utmost reach of worldly success, is literally ‘ noth- 
ing’ and ‘ vanity,’ to this! 


II. But, now, in the third place, to set the same truth in still another 
light, remember how infinitely generous and pure are the affections of 
God; what an exquisite freedom from all selfishness marks him ; what 
supreme moral beauty is expressed in his character. This ought to 
inspire us to communion with him. May its proper attractions affect 
our hearts! 

We talk of a Disinterested Benevolence; which is not regardless of 
diversities of character, which does not imply sympathetic attachment 
to every being, yet which reaches to all, and would make all happy; 
happy in true development and culture, happy in right and benign ac- 
tivities. We celebrate this in our poetry and our ethics, and easily 
accept it as the highest rule of conduct; as expressing, when realized, 
the utmost beauty of character. We love those who show an approxi- 
mation to this, with an affection too pure to be a passion, yet too deep 
to be uttered in any thing less than the devotion of our life. The con- 
science of the world instinctively reveres it. The heart of the world, 
with a welcome that widens every century, installs in its most honored 
place the men and the women who have clearly displayed this. 

Yet how far do we fall from this moral idea! How constantly are we 
conscious that selfishness is affecting us; that prejudices, partialities, 
partizanships, prides, either personal jealousies, or hereditary animosi- 
ties, are dividing us from men; that we love some excessively, and 
others insufficiently, and are actuated toward some only by the spirit of 
aversion or contempt. It is not in our hearts, it is not among men, it is 
not till we reach the heart of the Most High, that we find this ultimate 
spiritual law completely realized. But in God it constitues eternally, 
perfectly, the element of his character and the principle of his action. 

Consider with what prodigality of kindness he has scattered his mer- 
cies all over the earth; withholding true happiness only from the selfish, 
and from them as a measure of paternal admonition, Consider how 
constantly each one of his creatures is under his care; the insect, not 
less than the seraphim in his courts; the animated particle that palpi- 
tates in the water-drop, as truly as the student whose microscope dis- 
covers it, and whose science examines it! To be kind to our enemies, 
is 2 measure of generosity above the thought of human ethics. Until 
Christ announced this as his divine rule, the world in its wisdom only 
knew it as a paradox. Yet God not only requires this in his word, he 
illustrates it in his daily conduct and providence. He makes those who 
hate him as happy as they can be consistently with that hatred. He 
pours throughout their veins the currents of their life. He guards their 
frames, their families, from death. He gives them all the charm and 
wealth of the creation to enjoy. Spring-time and harvest come to 
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them, the morning light, the dewy eve, with just as sure and prompt a 
blessing as if their every act were praise. He puts success in the world 
within their reach. And his generous mercy never tarries or is stinted, 
till their departure from earth is reached. He frames us for happiness; 
and the subtle absorbents and secret ducts of that constitution through 
which the plant inhales its life, and gathers its charm of color or of 
perfume, are not more real or more intentional than the delicate adapta- 
tions of our nature to enjoyment. And this essential constitution is 
continued, by the power of the Creator, in those who toward him are 
most opposed. Literally, through eye and ear, through touch and taste, 
at every inlet, by every sense, he loadeth them with benefits! 

Meantime, the most ardent attachment to his Friends is not only con- 
sistent and harmonious with this, it is actually united with it in the 
heart of God daily. This is no theoretic and impersonal love, a mere 
sentiment of complacence, or a forensic approval. It is a fervid and cor- 
dial affection ; as true and tender toward every one as if there were but 
that one object of it anywhere in being; an affection that involves 
the warmest approbation and an infinite sympathy.—The most heroic self- 
sacrifice, too, which is ever seen among men, as it hath its original and 
its fountain in God, so it has had in him its most august and moving ex- 
ample. It is this which gives to the Cross one great meaning; to the 
whole transcendent work of Christ a part of its sublimest efficacy. It 
was a self-sacrifice, in comparison of whose melting and ‘wondrous glory 
all the instances of devotion illustrious in man’s annals fade into com- 
plete dimness! Down all the steps of that ladder of descent which the 
apostle has outlined, when he speaks of him who was equal with the 
Father, taking on him the nature, not of angels, but of man; descending 
to the earth ; and not to the earth only, but to poverty in it; and not to 
poverty only, but to shame, and to death ; and even to the death of the 
criminal on the cross ;—down all these steps, at which angels are amazed, 
we count the footfalls of a perfect benevolence! A tenderness toward 
the meanest and guiltiest was there shown; toward the Jew who reviled, 
and the soldier who pierced, the mysterious Sufferer ; yet a tenderness 
united with an absolute holiness, which instantly attracts, as we medi- 
tate upon it, the glad acclaim of each pure sensibility. There was man- 
ifest on the cross, the sinfulness of man ; the rightful and constant demand 
of God’s government; the perfect authority of moral rectitude. The 
glories of heaven, the terrors of hell, the fearfulness of judgment, all were 
indicated there. But, chiefest of all, was manifest there the heart of God ! 
That side was bared to the Roman spear, that man might look in and 
see the heart which wielded the power that made the waves as marble 
to the tread, that stayed the winds as they swept over Galilee, that 
loosed, at a word, the stern, and stubborn grapple of the grave! And 
all that heart was full of Love! As an instance of stupendous self 
demal and self-sacrifice, the angels adore and praise before this. Some 
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hearts are now touched, the world shall be filled, with its rerovating 
influence! 

In a word, it must be said that so far as God transcends us in his 
mental perfections, in the thoughts and the images of beauty which are 
his, in the faculties he possesses, the originals of ours, so far he surpasses 
us in his supreme character. With the energy of omnipotence lodged 
in his will, he is never unjust, ambitious, or severe. With all the 
worlds obedient to his word, he presides above their forces and destinies 
with a spotless benevolence which irradiates heaven. The light is not 
purer than is his spirit, or its seven-fold beauty more complete. We 
can think of nothing lovely in the tenderest sensibility, but in him it is 
perfected. We can think of nothing high, heroic, generous, but in him 
it hath an unbounded development; making the heavens its luminous 
witnesses, decking the earth with its innumerable insignia, blazing forth 
as a theophany from the cross upon Calvary. Whatsoever is delicate, 
kind, forgiving ; whatsoever is just, equitable, pure; whatsoever is af 
fectionate, magnanimous, self-devoted, seeking even the good of the 
evil and the unthankful, at the cost of a vast and unspeakable sacrifice ; 
—all this is apparent, in complete exhibition, in the most amazing and 
transcendent exhibition, in the character of the Almighty! Almighty 
he is; but his power is no greater than his infinite purity; his boundless 
knowledge outruns by no one smallest step his unlimited generosity ! 

Consider then, again, my friends, from this closing point—consider, I 
beseech you, with candid, attentive, and reverent minds—how grand a 
privilege, this of the righteous, to have conference with God! a confer- 
ence that shall admit us to the secrets of his soul! a conference that 
shall make us in character like himself! Indeed it is beyond all other 
joys and gains, above all other highest attainments! It is the marvel 
of our nature that we are capable of it! You tell me of the arts that 
have embellished states, of the literatures that have enriched them, or 
the illustrious statesmanships that have fortified or-have freed them; 
but these are not the demonstration of man’s power. That is, that he 
may have conference with God, and ascend to communion with the 
Eternal Intelligence. It is the miracle of God’s grace, too, that he 

«permits, that he even personally invites and assists us, continually to seek 
this! The man who does not, is renouncing his birth-right, and dis- 
honoring God’s grace. The man who does not, prepares himself for ex- 
clusion from all that can make immortality precious! But he who seeks 
and who reaches this end, gains peace, elevation, an inward purity, a noble 
supremacy over fortune and time, an inheritance in heaven! Though 
the body be dissolved, his spirit shall abide, in glory and in peace! 
Though the world pass away, with noise and fire, he can not be shaken 
from his serene joy! He is God’s own son, a partaker of his life, and a 
Prince in the Universe! 

My friends, what can I further say to impress this upon you? to 
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urge you to seek this inestimable good ; so near us every hour, if we will 
take it; so precious to all; so precious above all, to the thoughtful and 
sensitive! Remember that the Scriptures are given, in great part, to 
aid and to win us to this communion; that nature herself gives impulses 
to it, each hill-side pointing to him who raised and crowned its pillars, 
and every valley inviting us to pause and meditate upon him whose hand 
has scooped its verdurous round! Remember that Christ came to 
manifest God, and so to bring to our souls this good! that the Spirit of 
Inspiration still accompanies the gospel, to make it all living and lumin- 
ous to the soul, God’s ever-present word of life! Remember that the 
soul has itself been so formed that it never truly and fully can rest, 
in the depths of its being, until it gains this highest good; that prayer 
and intelligent obedience are its conditions; and that heaven itself, with 
the Beatific Vision, is prophesied and actually commenced in its experi- 
ence! And then look out upon the frame of nature, so beauteous and so 
solid, so warm with light, and soft with showers; look up to Him who 
made it all;—look back through the Scriptures, where psalmists have 
sung, and priests have ministered, and prophets and apostles have wit- 
nessed for Him :—and say if your language shall not be that of the lyrist 
of old: “Other men have their good in the outward and the temporal ; 
I will seek mine in the spiritual. They have houses and lands, and happy 
homes, and wide connections, and their children come after them, and 
prolong their prosperity; but “ as for me, I will behold Thy face in right- 
eousness !” I will seek to see Thee; to have conference with Thee; and 
to share the exaltation and the peace of Thy children! And I shall be 
satisfied, whenever I awake, with Thy likeness! Forever, and perfectly, 
shall I be satisfied in Heaven. 

This is true philosophy, as well as religion. The soul affirms it, while 
the Scriptures reveal it. That Day, swift-coming through the future, 
when probation is closed, and destiny begins, shall set it shining and 
high before us! God grant us grace to learn it now, and now to apply it ; 
to seek communion with him on earth, upon these heights which he 
hath reared, through all these days whose opening and whose close 
alike declare him, especially in the church in which he shows most per- 
fectly his grace, until we see him, face to face, on the banks of the river 
of the water of life, amid that Day which knows no setting, within that 
Temple whose base is his eternity, whose pillars are his powers, and 
whose illuminating light is his immaculate Spirit of Love! In that 
awakening—the fruit of Redemption, the trophy of the Gospel, the 
PRIVILEGE OF THE RIGHTEOUS—shall every wish at last be satisfied! 
God bring us to it, in His great grace, in His good time! and unto Him 
be all the praise! 


Che English Pulgit, 
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DISCCURSE XXXVI. 


HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 


Tux “golden-mouthed Melvill,” as he has often been called, was born at Pen- 
dennis Castle, Cornwall, on the 14th of September, 1798; so that he has now well- 
nigh reached the “ three-score” of human life. His father, Philip Melvill, was a 
'captain in the army, and lieutenant-governor of Pendennis Castle—a very pious 
man, whose memoirs have had a wide circulation. “The prayers and instructions 
of a righteous father and mother,” as he states, were the means of his conversion. 

He was educated at the University of Cambridge, and took the degree of Second 
Wrangler in 1821. In the year 1824, he was ordained as Fellow of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. From the year 1829 to 1843, he was minister of Camden 
Chapel, Camberwell. He was then made Principal of the East India College, and 
in 1846 appointed, by the Duke of Wellington, Chaplain to the Tower of London. 
In 1853 he was made one of the Queen’s Chaplains, and in 1856 appointed, by 
Lord Palmerston, Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, London. 

The personal appearance of Mr. Melvill is described as not remarkably striking. 
His features are easily detected from the accompanying portrait, recently taken, and 
forwarded at our request by the distinguished preacher himself, His face is small 
and thin, forehead high, and topped with abundant hair; eyes keen and small, and 
in color light blue; complexion of a darkish hue, and countenance expressive of 
vivacity and high intelligence. The voice of the preacher is said to be not peculiar 
for strength or compass, but for its capacity of ever-varying modulations—now like 
the sobbing of winds among the boughs of the trees—now like the trembling in 
tonations surging along the air; and now like the swell of the trumpet, rolling, sub- 
duing, melting, appalling. There is much earnestness of manner in his preaching, 
but his gesticulation is sparing, and seldom or never violent. 

Mr. Melvill’s sermons are always prepared with the utmost care. Shutting the 
door of his study, and refusing to be seen, except at particular hours; compelled to 
preach but one sermon, where most ministers preach three; seldom visiting his 
people, except in cases of sickness, he has no lack of opportunity to indulge a fas- 
tidious taste in the patient elaboration of his discourses. It is said that he always 
writes them twice, and often thrice; after which, they are copied off neatly by 
another hand, when they are prepared to be read from the pulpit. 

Discourses thus prepared, could not but possess rare excellences. As sermons, 
they are defective, we should say, in simplicity and directness of style, especially in 
close and pungent appeals to the conscience. But, as specimens of beauty and 
finish in composition, they are not often excelled. The preacher’s eloquence seems 
wo artificial, and his matter is often too speculative and abstruse; but his phrase- 
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ology is figurative and richly ornate; his analogies exceedingly happy; his ar- 
rangement (though not sufficiently marked) natural and easy; his sentences are 
nicely balanced, and his periods smoothly rounded ; and yet, with all their polish, 
force is not sacrificed ; and what is better than all, the scriptural or evangelical ele- 
ment is not wanting. 

Mr. Melvill’s pleasure has been consulted in the choice of a discourse; and in 
our opinion he has never written one that is abler than that here given. He is the 
author of several volumes of sermons, which have had a wide circulation. 





THE REPRODUCTIVE POWER OF HUMAN ACTIONS. 
“For whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.”—Gat., vi. 7. 


You may be all aware,.that what is termed the argument from anal- 
ogy, has been carried out to great length by thinking men, and that 
much of the strongest witness for Christianity has been won on this field 
of investigation. It is altogether a most curious and profitable inquiry, 
which sets itself to the tracing out resemblances between natural and 
spiritual things, and which thus proposes to establish, at the least, a 
probability that creation and Christianity have one and the same author. 
And we think that we shall not overstep the limits of truth, if we declare 
that nature wears the appearance of having actually been designed for 
the illustration of the Bible. We believe that he who, with a devout 
mind, searches most diligently into the beauties and mysteries of the 
material world, will find himself met constantly by exhibitions, which 
seem to him the pages of Scripture written in the stars, and the forests, 
and the waters of this creation. There is such a sameness of dealing, 
characteristic of the natural and the spiritual, that the Bible may be 
read in the outspread of the landscape, and the operations of agriculture ; 
while, conversely, the laws obeyed by this earth and its productions, 
may be traced as pervading the appointments of revelation. It were 
beside our purpose to go at length into demonstration of this coincidence, 
But you may all perceive, assuming its existence, that the furnished 
argument is clear and convincing. If there run the same principle 
through natural and spiritual things, through the book of nature and 
the Bible, we vindicate the same authorship to both, and prove, with an 
almost geometric precision, that the God of creation is also the God of 
Christianity, I look on the natural firmament, with its glorious inlay 
of stars, and it is unto me as the breastplate of the great High-Priest, 
“ardent with gems oracular,” from which, as from the Urim and Thummim 
on Aaron’s ephod, come messages full of divinity. And when I turn to 
the page of Scripture, and perceive the nicest resemblance between the 
characters in which this page is written, and those which glitter before 
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me on the erowded concave, I feel that, in trusting myself to the decla- 
rations of the Bible, I cling to him who speaks to me from every point, 
and by every splendor of the visible universe—whose voice is in the 
marchings of the planets, and the rushing of whose melodies is in the 
wings ofthe daylight. But though we go not into the general inquiry, 
we take one great principle, the principle of a resurrection, and we aflırm, 
in illustration of what has been advanced, that it runs alike through 
God’s natural and spiritual dealings. Just as God hath appointed that 
. man's body, after moldering away, shall come forth guickened and 
renewed, so has he ordained that the seed, after corrupting in the 
ground, shall yield a harvest of the like kind with itself. It is, moreover, 
God's ordinary course to allow an apparent destruction, as preparatory, 
or introductory to, complete success or renovation. He does not permit 
the springing up, until there has been, on human caleulation, a thorough 
withering away. So that the maxim might be shown to hold univer- 
sally good: “'That which thou sowest is not guickened except it die.” 
(1 Cor., xv. 36.) We may observe yet further, that, as with the hus- 
bandman, if he sow the corn, he shall reap the corn, and if he sow the 
weed, he shall reap the weed; thus with myself as with a responsible 
agent, if I sow the corruptible, I shall reap the corruptible ; and if I sow 
the imperishable, I shall reap the imperishable. The seed reproduces 
itself. This is the fact, in reference to spiritual things, on which we 
would fasten your attention: “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” Now we are all, to a certain extent, familiar with this prin- 
ciple; for it is forced on our notice by every-day occurrences. We 
observe that a dissolute and reckless youth is ordinarily followed by a 
premature and miserable old age. We see that honesty and industry 
win commonly comfort and respect; and that, on the contrary, levity 
and a want of carefulness produce pauperism and disrepute. And yet 
farther, unless we go over to the ranks of infidelity, we can not question 
that a course of disobedience to God is earning man’s eternal destruc- 
tion; while, through submission to the revealed will of his master, 
there is secured admittance into a glorious heritage. We are thus 
aware that there runs through the Creator’s dealings with our race the 
principle of an identity, or sameness, between the things which man 
sows and those which he reaps. But we think it possible that we may 
have contented ourselves with too superficial a view of this principle ; 
and that, through not searching into what may be termed its philosophy, 
we allow much that is important to elude observation. The seed sown 
in the earth goes on, as it were, by a sort of natural process, and with- 

out direct interference from God, to yield seed of the same description 
with itself, And we wish it well observed, whether there be not in 
spiritual things an analogy the most perfect to what thus takes place in 
natural. We.think that, upon a careful examination, you will find 
ground-work of belief that the simile holds good in every possible respect ; 
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so that what a man sows, if left to its own vegetating powers, will yield, 
naturally, a harvest of its own kind and description. 

We shall study to establish this point in regard, first, to the present 
scene of probation ; and, secondly, to the future scene of recompense. 

We begin with the present scene of probation, and will put you in 
possession of the exact point to be made out, by referring you to the 
instance of Pharaoh. We know that while God was acting on the 
Egyptians by the awful apparatus of plague and prodigy, he is often 
said to have hardened Pharaoh’s heart, so that the monarch re- 
fused to let Israel go. And it is a great question to decide, whether 
God actually interfered to strengthen and confirmethe obstinacy of 
Pharaoh, or only left the king to the workings of his own heart, as 
knowing that one degree of unbelief would generate another and a 
stancher. It seems to us at variance with all that is revealed of the 
Creator, to suppose him urging on the wicked in his wickedness, or 
bringing any engine to bear on the ungodly which shall make them more 
desperate in rebellion, God willeth not the death of any sinner. And 
though, after long striving with an individual, after plying him with the 
various excitements which are best calculated to stir a rational, and 
agitate an immortal being, he may withdraw all the aids of the Spirit, 
and so give him over to that worst of all tyrants, himself, yet this, we 
contend, must be the extreme thing ever done by the Almighty to man 
—the leaving him, but not the constraining him, to do evil. And when, 
therefore, it is said, that God hardened Pharaoh’s heart, and when the 
expression is repeated, so as to mark a continual and on-going harden. 
ing, we have no other idea of the meaning than that God, moved 
by the obstinacy of Pharaoh, withdrew from him, gradually, all the 
restraints of his grace ; and that, as these restraints were more and more 
removed, the heart of the king was more and more hardened. We 
look upon the instance as a precise illustration of the truth, that “ what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ Pharaoh sowed ob- 
stinacy, and Pharaoh reaped obstinacy. ‘The seed was put into the 
soil; and there was no need, any more than with the grain of corn, that 
God should interfere with any new power. Nothing more was required 
than that the seed should be left to vegetate, to act out its own nature. 
And though God, had he pleased, might have counteracted this nature, 
yet, when he resolved to give up Pharaoh to his unbelief, he had nothing 
to do but to let alone this nature. The seed of infidelity, which Pharaoh 
had sown when he rejected the first miracles, was left to itself and to 
its own vegetation. It sent up, accordingly, a harvest of its own kind— 
a harvest of infidelity—and Pharaoh was not to be persuaded by any of 
the subsequent miracles. So that, when the monarch went on from one 
degree of hardness to another, till at length, advancing through the cold 
ranks of the prostrated first-born, he pursued across a blackened and 
devastated territory the people for whose emancipation there had been 
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the visible making bare of the arm of Omnipotence, he was not an in- 
stance—perish the thought—of a man compelled by his Maker to offend 
and be lost, but simply a witness to the truth of the principle, that 
“ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

Now, that which took place in the case of this Egyptian is, we argue, 
precisely what occurs in regard generally to the impenitent. God de- 
stroysno man. Every man who is destroyed must destroy himself. When 
a man stifles an admonition of conscience, he may fairly be said to sow 
the stiflings of conscience. And when conscience admonishes him the 
next time, it will be more feebly and faintly. There will be less difficulty 
in overpowering the admonition. And the feebleness of remonstrance, 
and the faculty of resistance, both inerease in every repetition ; not be- 
cause God interferes to make the man callous, but because the thing 
sown was stifling of conscience, and therefore the thing reaped is stifling 
of conscience. The Holy Spirit strives with every man. Conscience is 
but the voice of Deity, heard above the din of human passions. But 
let conscience be resisted, and the Spirit is grieved. Then, as with 
Pharaoh, there is an abstraction of that influence by which evil is kept 
under. And thus there is a less and less counteraction to the vegetat- 
ing power of the seed, and therefore a more and more abundant up- 
springing of that which was sown. So that, though there must be a 
direet and mighty influence of Deity for the salvation of a man, there is 
no such interference for his destruction. God must sow the seed of 
regeneration, and enable man, according to the phraseology of the verse 
succeeding to our text, to sow “to the Spirit.” But man sows for him- 
self the seed of impenitence, and of himself “he soweth to his flesh,” 
and what he sows he reaps. If, as he grows older, he grows more con- 
firmed in his wickedness ; if warnings come upon him with less and less en- 
ergy ; if the solemnities of the judgment lose more and more their power 
of alarming him, and the terrors of hell their power of affrighting him, 
why, the man is nothing else but an exhibition of the thickening of the 
harvest of which himself sowed the seed ; and he puts forth, in this his 
confirmed and settled impenitence, a demonstration, legible by every 
careful observer, that there needs no apparatus for the turning a man 
gradually from the clay to the adamant, over and above the apparatus 
of his own heart, left to itself and let alone to harden. We greatly 
desire that you should rightly understand what the agency is through 
which the soul is destroyed. It is not that God hath sent out a decree 
against a man; it is not that he throws a darkness before his eyes 
which can not be penetrated, and a chillness into his blood which can 
not be thawed, and a torpor into his limbs which can not be overcome, 
harvest-time bringing an abundant produce of what was sown in the 
seed-time—this, we contend, is the sum total of the mystery. God 
interferes not, as it were, with processes of nature. He opposes not, or, 
to speak more correctly, he withdraws gradually his opposition to, the 
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vegetation of the seed. And this is all. There isnothing more needed. 
You resist a motion of the Spirit. Well, then, this facilitates further 
resistance. He who has resisted once will have less difficulty in resisting 
the second time, and less than that the third time, and less than that the 
fourth time. So that there comes a harvest of resistances, and all from 
the single grain of the first resistance. You indulge yourself once in a 
known sin. Why, you will be more easily overpowered by the second 
temptation, and again more easily by the third, and again more easily 
by the fourth. And what is this but a harvest of sinful indulgences, and 
all from the one grain of the first indulgence? You omit some portion 
of spiritual exercises, of prayer, or of the study of the word. The 
omission will grow upon you. You will omit more to-morrow, and more 
the next day, and still more the next. And thus there will be a harvest 
of omissions, and all from the solitary grain of the first omission. And 
if, through the germinating power of that which man sows, he proceeds 
naturally from “bad to worse ;” if resistance produce resistance, and 
indulgence indulgence, and omission omission, shall it be denied that 
the sinner, throughout the whole history of his experience, throughout 
his progress across the waste of worldliness, and obduracy, and impen- 
itence—passing, as he does, to successive stages of indifference to God, 
and fool-hardiness, and recklessness—is nothing else but the mower of 
the fruits of his own husbandry, and thus witnesses, with a power which 
outdoes all the power of language, that “ whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also. reap!” 

It is in this manner that we go into what we term the philosophy of 
our text, when applied to the present scene of probation. We take the 
seed in the soil We show you that by a natural process, without the 
interference of God, and simply through his ceasing to counteract the 
tendencies, there is produced a wide crop of the same grain as was sown. 
And thus, all kinds of opposition to God propagating themselves, he who 
becomes wrought up into an infidel hardihood, or lulled into a sepulchral 
apathy is nothing but the sower living on to be the reaper—the husband- 
man in the successive stages of agriculture, wherein the plowing, and the 
planting, and the gathering, are all his own achievements, and all his 
own destruction. Now, we have confined ourselves to the supposition, 
that the thing sown is wickedness. But you will see at once, that, with 
a mere verbal alteration, whatever has been advanced illustrates our text 
when the thing sown is righteousness. Ifa man resist temptation, there 
will be a facility of resisting, ever augmenting as he goes on with self. 
denial. Every new achievement of prineiple will smooth the way to 
future achievements of the like kind ; and the fruits of each moral vic- 
tory—for we may consider the victory as a seed that is sown—is to place 
us on loftier vantage-ground for the triumphs of righteousness in days to 
come We can not perform a virtuous act without gaining fresh sinew for 
the service of virtue ; just as we can not perform a vicious, without riveting 
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faster to ourselves the fetters of vice. And, assuredly, if there be thus 
such a growing strength in habit, that every action makes way for its re- 
petition, we may declare of virtue and righteousness, that they reproduce 
themselves ; and is not this the same thing as proving, that what we sow, 
that also do we reap? We would yet further remark, under this head 
of discourse, that the principle of reaping what we sow, is specially to be 
traced through all the workings of philanthropy. 

We are persuaded that, if an eminently charitable man experienced 
great reverse of circumstances, so that from having been the affluent and 
the benefactor, he became the needy and the dependent, he would at- 
tract toward himself in his distress, all the sympathies of a neighborhood. 
And while the great man, who had had nothing but his greatness to rec- 
ommend him, would be unpitied or uncared for, in disaster ; and the 
avaricious man who had grasped tightly his wealth, would merit only 
ridicule when it had escaped from his hold; the philanthropic man, who 
had used his riches as a steward, would form in his penury a sort of focus 
for the kindliness of a thousand hearts; and multitudes would press for- 
ward to tender him the succor which he had once given to others; and 
thus there would be a mighty reaping into his own granaries of that very 
seed which he had been assiduous in sowing. 

We go on to observe, that it is the marvelous property of spiritual 
things—though we can scarcely affirm it of natural—that the effort to 
teach them to others, gives enlargement to our own sphere of information. 
We are persuaded that the most experienced Christian can not sit down 
with the neglected and grossly ignorant laborer—nay, not with the child 
in a Sunday or Infant-school—and there strive to explain and enforce the 
great truths of the Bible, without finding his own views of the gospel 
amplified and cleared through this engagement in the business of tuition. 
The mere trying to make a point plain to another, will oftentimes make 
it far plainer than ever to ourselves. In illustrating a doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, in endeavoring to bring it down to the level of a weak or undisci- 
plined understanding, you will find that doctrine presenting itself to your 
own minds with a new power and unimagined beauty ; and though you 
may have read the standard writers on theology, and mastered the essays 
of the most learned divines, yet shall such fresh and vigorous apprehen- 
sions of truth be derived often from the effort to press it home on the 
intellect and conscience of the ignorant, that you shall pronounce the 
cottage of the untaught peasant your best school-house, and the questions 
even of a child your most searching catechisings on the majestic and 
mysterious things of our faith. And, as you tell over to the poor cot- 
tager the story of the incarnation and crucifixion, and inform him of the 
nature and effects of Adam’s apostacy ; or even find yourself required. 
to adduce more elementary truths, pressing on the neglected man the 
being of a God, and the immortality of the soul; O, it shall constantly 
occur that you will feel a keener sense than ever of the preciousness of 
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Christ, or a greater awe at the majesties of Jehovah, or a lofner bound- 
ing of spirits at the thought of your own deathlessness ; and if you feel 
tempted to count it strange, that in teaching another, you teach also 
yourself, and that you carry away from your intercourse with the me- 
chanie, or the child, such an accession to your own knowledge, or your 
own love, as shall seem to make you the indebted party, and not the 
obliging ; then you have only to remember—and the remembrance will 
sweep away surprise—that it is a fixed appointment of the Almighty, 
that “whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

In respect, moreover, to alms-giving, we may assert that there is evi- 
dently such a present advantage in communicating of our temporal good 
things, that the giver becomes the receiver; and thus the principle 
under review finds a fresh illustration. The general comfort and secu- 
rity of society depend so greatly on the well-being of the lower orders, 
that the rich consult most for themselves when they consult most for 
the poor. There must be restlessness and anxiety in the palace, while 
misery oppresses the great mass of a population. And every effort to 
increase the happiness, and heighten the character of the poor, will tell 
powerfully on the condition of those by whom it is made, seeing that 
the contentment and good order of the peasantry of a country, give value 
to the revenues of its nobles and merchants. For our own part, we never 
look on a public hospital or infirmary, we never behold the alms-houses 
into which old age may be received, and the asylums which have been 
thrown up on all sides, for the widow and the orphan, without feeling 
that, however generously the rich come forward to the relief of the poor, 
they advantage themselves while providing for the suffering and des- 
titute. These buildings, which are the best diadem of our country, not 
only bring blessings on the land, by serving, it may be, as electrical con- 
ductors, which turn from us many flashes of the lightning of wrath; but, 
being as centers whence succors are sent through distressed portions of 
our community, they are fostering-places of kindly dispositions toward 
the wealthier ranks, and may, therefore, be considered as structures in 
which a kingdom’s prosperity is nursed ; that the fittest inscription over 
their gateways would be this; “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” i 

Now before we turn to the second topic of discourse, we would make 
a close application of some of our foregoing statements. You perceive 
the likelihood, or rather the certainty, to be, that in all cases, there will 
be a selfpropagating power in evil, so that the wrong done shall be 
parent to a line of misdoings. We have shown you, for example, that 
to stifle a conviction, is the first step in a pathway which leads directly 
to stupefaction of conscience. And we desire to fasten on this fact, and 
so to exhibit it, that all may discern their own concernment therewith, 
We remark that men will flock in crowds to the public preaching of the 
word, though the master of natural passion, whatsoever it be, retain, 
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undisputed, the lordship of their spirits; and this passion may be avarice, 
or it may be voluptuousness, or ambition, or envy, or pride. But how- 
ever characterized, the dominant lust is brought into the sanctuary, and 
exposed, so to speak, to the exorcisms of the preacher. And who shall 
say what a disturbing force the sermon will oftentimes put forth against 
the master-passion, and how frequently the word of the living God, 
delivered in earnestness and affection, shall have almost made a breach 
in the stronghold of Satan? Ay, we believe that often, when a minis- 
ter, gathering himself up in the strength of his Master, launches the 
thunderbolts of truth against vice and unrighteousness, there is a vast 
stirring of heart through the listening assembly ; and that as he reasons 
of “righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come” (Acts, xxiv. 25), 
though the natural ear catch no sounds of alarm and anxiety, attendant 
angels, who watch the workings of the gospel, hear the deep beatings 
of many souls, and almost start at the bounding throb of aroused and 
agitated spirits. If Satan ever tremble for his ascendancy, it is when the 
preacher has riveted the attention of the unconverted individual; and, 
after describing and denouncing the covetous, or pouring out the tor- 
rents of his speech on an exhibition of the voluptuary, or exposing the 
madness and misery of the proud, comes down on that individual with 
the startling announcement: “ Thou art the man.” And the individual 
goes away from the sanetuary, convinced of the necessity of subduing 
the master-passion; and he will form, and for a while act upon, the reso- 
lution of wrestling against pride, or of mortifying lust, or of renouncing 
avarice. But he proceeds in his own strength, and, having no con- 
sciousness of the inabilities of his nature, seeks not to God’s Spirit for 
assistance. In a little time, therefore, all the impression wears away : he 
saw only the dangers of sin; he went not on to see its vileness; and the 
mind soon habituates itself, or soon grows indifferent, to the contempla- 
tion of danger, and, above all, when perhaps distant. Hence the man 
will quickly return to his old haunts; and whether it be to money- 
making that he again gives himself, or to sensuality, or to ambition, he 
will enter on the pursuit with an eagerness heightened by abstinence: 
and thus the result will be practically the same, as though, having sown 
mortal stupor, he were reaping a harvest tremendously luxuriant, And 
O! if the man, after this renouncement, and restoration, of the master- 
passion, come again to the sanctuary —and if again the preacher 
denounce, with a righteous vehemence, every working of ungodliness— 
and the fire be in his eye, and the thunder on his tongue, as he makes a 
stand for God, and for truth, against a reckless and a semi-infidel gene- 
ration—alas! the man who has felt convictions and sown their stiflings, 
will be more inaccessible than ever, and more impervious ; he will have 
been hardened by the vegetating process which has gone on in his soul. 
A far mightier apparatus than before will be required to make the light- 
est impression. „And when you think that there the man is now sitting 
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unmoved by the terrors of the word ; that he can listen with indifference 
to the very truth which once agitated him; and that, as a consequence 
of the reproduction of the seed, there is more of the marble in his com- 
position than before, and more of the ice, and more of the iron—so that 
the likelihood of salvation is fearfully diminished ; ye can need no further 
warning against trifling with convictions, and thus making light of the 
appointment, that “whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

But we proposed to examine, in the second place, the application of 
the principle of our text to the future scene of recompense. There can 
be no question that the reference of the apostle is, especially, to the 
retributions of another state of being. The present life is emphatically 
the seed-time, the next life the harvest-time. And the matter we now 
have in hand is the ascertainmg whether it be by the natural process 
of the thing sown yielding the thing reaped, that sinfulness here shall 
give torment hereafter. 

You will observe that, in showing the application of the principle 
under review, to the present scene of probation, we proved that the 
utmost which God does toward confirming a man in impenitence is the 
leaving him to himself, the withdrawing from him gradually the remon- 
strances of his Spirit. The man is literally his own hardener, and, 
therefore, literally his own destroyer. And we now inquire, whether or no 
he will be his own punisher ? We seem required, if we would maintain 
rigidly the principle of our text, to suppose that what is reaped in the 
future shall be identical with what is sown in the present. It can not be 
questioned that this is a fair representation. The seed reproduces itself. 
It is the same grain which the sower scatters, and the reaper collects. 
We may, therefore, lay it down as the statement of our text, that what 
is reaped in the next life shall be literally of the same kind with what is 
sown in this life. But, if this be correct, it must follow that a man’s 
sinfulness shall be a man’s punishment. 

And there is no lack of scriptural evidence on the side of the opinion, 
that the leaving the wicked, throughout eternity, to their mutual re- 
criminations, to the workings and boilings of over-wrought passions, to 
the scorpion-sting of an undying remorse, and all the native and inborn 
agonies of vice—that this, without the interference of a divinely-sent 
ministry of vengeance, may make that pandemonium which is sketched 
to us by all that is horrible and ghastly in imagery ; and that tormenting, 
only by giving up the sinner to be his own tormentor, God may fulfill 
all the ends af a retributive economy, awarding to wickedness its merited 
condemnation, and displaying to the universe the dreadfulness of re- 
bellion, 

It may be, we say, that there shall be required no direct interferences 
on the part of God. It may be that the Almighty shall not commission 
an avenging train to goad and lacerate the lost. The sinner is hardened 
by being left to himself; and may it not be that the sinner shall be 
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punished by being left to himself? We think assuredly that the pas- 
sage before us leads straightway to such a conclusion. 

We may have habituated ourselves to the idea that God shall take, 
as it were, into his own hands the punishment of the condemned, and 
that, standing over them as the executioner of the sentence, he will 
visit body and soul with the afflictions of wrath. 

But it consists far better with the character of God that judgment 
should be viewed as the natural produce of sinfulness, so that, without 
any divine interference, the sinfulness will generate the judgment. Let 
sinfulness alone, and it will become punishment. Such is, probably, the 
true account of this awful matter. The thing reaped is the thing sown. 
And if the thing sown be sinfulness, and if the thing reaped be punish- 
ment, then the punishment, after all, must be the sinfulness; and that 
fearful apparatus of torture which is spoken of in Scripture, the apparatus 
of a worm that dieth not, and of a fire that is not quenched; this may 
be just a man’s own guilt, the things sown in this mortal life sprung up 
and waving in an immortal harvest. We think this is a point of great 
moment. It were comparatively little to say of an individual who sells 
himself to work evil, and carries it with a high hand and a brazen front. 
against the Sword of the whole earth, that he shuts himself up to a cer- 
tain and definite destruction. The thrilling truth is, that, in working 
iniquity, he sows for himself anguish. He gives not way to a new de- 
sire; he allows not a fresh victory to lust, without multiplying the 
amount of final torment. By every excursion of passion, and by every 
indulgence of an unhallowed craving, and by all misdoings of a hardened 
and dissolute life, he may be literally said to pour into the granary of 
his future destinies the goads and stings which shall madden his spirit. 
He lays up more food for selfreproach. He widens the field over 
which thought will pass in bitterness, and mow down remorse. He 
teaches the worm to be ingenious in excruciating, by tasking his wit 
that he may be ingenious in sinning—for some men, as the prophet saith, 
and it is a wonderful expression—“ are wise to do evil.” (Jer., iv. 22.) 
And thus, his iniquities opening, as it were, fresh inlets for the ap- 
proaches of vengeance, with the growth of wickedness will be the 
growth of punishment; and at last it will appear that his resistance to 
convictions, his neglect of opportunities, and his determined enslave- 
ment to evil, have literally worked for him “a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight” of despair. 

But even this expresses not clearly and fully what seems taught by 
our text. Weare searching for an identity or sameness between what 
is sown and what is reaped. We, therefore, yet further observe that it 
may not be needful that a material rack should be prepared for the body, 
and fiery spirits gnaw upon the soul. It may not be needful that the 
Creator should appoint distinct and extraneous arrangements for torture. 


Let what we call the husbandry of wickedness go forward ; let the sin- 
33 
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ner reap what the sinner has sown; and there is a harvest of anguish 
forever to be gathered. Who discerns not that punishment may thus be 
sinfulness, and, therefore, the principle of our text may hold to the 
very letter in a scene of retribution? A man “sows to the flesh ;” this 
is the apostle’s description of sinfulness. He is “of the flesh to reap 
corruption ;” this is his description of punishment. He “sows to the 
flesh” by pampering the lusts of the flesh, and he “reaps of the flesh” 
when these pampered lusts fall on him with fresh cravings, and demand 
of him fresh gratifications, But suppose this reaping continued in the 
next life, and is not the man mowing down a harvest of agony? Let 
all those passions and desires which have been the man’s business upon 
earth, hunger and thirst for gratification hereafter, and will ye seek else- 
where for the parched tongue beseeching fruitlessly one drop of water ? 
Let the envious man keep his envy, and the jealous man his jealousy, 
and the revengeful man his revengefulness ; and each has a worm which 
shall eat out everlastingly the very core of his soul. Let the miser have 
. still his thoughts upon gold, and the drunkard his upon the wine-cup, 
and the sensualist his upon voluptuousness; and a fire-sheet is round 
each which shall never be extinguished. We know not whether it be 
possible to conjure up a more terrible image of a lost man, than by sup- 
posing him everlastingly preyed upon by the master-lust which has here 
held him in bondage. We think that you have before you the spectacle 
of a being, hunted, as it were, by a never-wearying fiend, when you 
imagine that there rages in the licentious and profligate—only wrought 
into a fury which has no parallel upon earth—that very passion which it 
was the concern of a life-time to indulge, but which it must now be the 
employment of an eternity to deny. We are persuaded that you reach 
the summit of all that is tremendous in conception, when you suppose 
a man consigned to the tyranny of a lust which can not be conquered, 
and which can not be gratified. It is literally surrendering him to a 
worm which dieth not, to a fire which is not quenched. And while the 
lust does the part of a ceaseless tormentor, the man, unable longer to. 
indulge in it, will writhe in remorse at having endowed it with sov- 
ereignty : and thus there will go on (though not in our power to conceive, 
and, O God, grant it may never be our lot to experience), the cravings 
of passion with the selfreproachings of the soul; and the torn and 
tossed creature shall forever long to gratify lust, and forever bewail his 
madness in gratifying it. 

Now you must perceive that in thus sketching the possible nature of 
future retribution, we only show that “whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” We prove that sinfulness may be punishment, so 
that the things reaped shall be identical with the things sown according 
to the word of the prophet Hosea, “ they have sown the wind, and they 
shall reap the whirlwind” (Hosea, viii. 7). We reckon that the principle 
of our text, when rigidly applied, requires us to suppose the retribution 
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of the ungodly the natural produce of their actions. It shall not,. 
perhaps, be that God will interpose with an apparatus of judgments, 
any more than he now interposes with an apparatus for hardening, or 
confirming in impenitence. Indifference, if let alone, will produce 
obdnraey ; ; and obduracy, if let alone, will produce torments. Obduracy 
is indifference multiplied; and thus it is the harvest from the grain. 

Torment is obduracy perpetuated and bemoaned; and this again is 
harvest—the grain reproduced, but thorns around the ear, Thus, from 
first to last, “ whatsoever a man soweth, that also does he reap.” We 
should be disposed to plead for the sound divinity, as well as the fine 
poetry of words, which Milton puts into the mouth of Satan when ap- 
proaching to the survey of paradise : “ Which way I fly is hell; myself am 
hell.” “* Myself am hell!” It, is the very idea which we have extracted 
from our text; the idea of a lost creature being his own tormentor, his 
own place of torment. There shall be needed no retinue of wrath to 
heap on the fuel, or tighten the rack, or sharpen the goad. He can not 
escape from himself, and himself is hell. 

We would add that our text is not the only scriptural passage which 
intimates that sinfulness shall spring up into punishment, exactly as the 
seed sown produces the harvest. 

In the first chapter of the Book of Proverbs, the eternal wisdom 
marks out in terrible language the doom of the scorners: “I also will 
laugh at your calamity, and mock when your fear cometh.” (Prov., i 
26.) And then, when he would describe their exact punishment, he says, 
“ They shall eat of the fruit of their own way, and be filled with their 
own devices.” (Prov., i. 31.) They reap, you see, what they sow; their 
torments are “their own devices.” We have a similar expression in 
the Book of Job: “Even as I have seen, they that plow iniquity and 
sow wickedness reap the same.” (Job, i.8.) Thus again in the Book of 
Proverbs: “The backslider in heart shall be filled with his own ways.” 
(Prov., xiv. 14.) We may add that solemn verse in the last chapter of 
the Book of Revelation, which seems to us exactly to the point. It is 
spoken in the prospect of Christ’s immediate appearance: “ He that is 
unjust, let him be unjust still; and he that is filthy, let him be filthy 
still; and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still; and he that is 
holy, let him be holy still.” (Rev., xxii. 11.) 

The master-property is here represented as remaining the master- 
property. The unjust continues forever the unjust, the filthy forever 
the filthy. So that the indulged principle keeps fast its ascendancy, as 
though, according to the foregoing supposition, it is to become the tor- 
menting principle. The distinguishing characteristic never departs. 
When it can no longer be served and gratified by its slave, it wreaks its 
disappointment tremendously on its victim. 

There is thus a precise agreement between our text, as now ex- 
pounded, and other portioxs of the Bible which refer to the same topic. 
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We have indeed, as you will observe, dealt chiefly with the sowing and 
reaping of the wicked, and but just alluded to those of the righteous. 
It would not, however, be difficult to prove to you, that, inasmuch as 
holiness is happiness, godliness shall be reward, even as sinfulness shall 
be punishment. And it is clear that the apostle designed to include both 
cases under his statement: for he subjoins as its illustration, “ He that 
soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that sow- 
eth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” We can not 
indeed plead, in the second case, for as rigid an application of the prin- 
ciple as in the first. We can not argue, that is, for what we call the 
natural process of vegetation. There must be constant interferences on 
the part of deity. God himself, rather than man, is the sower; and 
unless God were continually busy with the seed, it could never germ- 
inate and send up a harvest of glory. We think that this distinction 
between the cases is intimated by St. Paul: the one man sows “to the 
flesh ;” himself the husbandman, himself the territory; the other man 
sows “to the Spirit, to the Holy Ghost.” And here there is.a superin- 
duced soil which differs altogether from the natural; but if there be not, 
in each case, precisely the same, there is sufficient vigor of application to 
bear out the assertion of our text. We remember that it was “ a crown of 
righteousness” (2 Tim., iv. 8) which sparkled before Paul; and we may, 
therefore, believe that the righteousness which God’s grace has nour- 
ished in the heart will grow into recompense, just as the wickedness, in 
which the transgressor has indulged, will shoot into torment. So that, 
although it were easy to speak at greater length on the case of true 
believers, we may lay it down as a demonstrated truth, whether respect 
be had to the godly or the disobedient of the earth, that “ whatsoever 
& man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

And now, what mean ye to reap on that grand harvest-day, the day 
of judgment? Every one of you is sowing either to the flesh or to the 
Spirit; and every one of you must, hereafter, take the sickle in his hand, 
and mow down the produce of his husbandry. 

We will speak no longer on things of terror. We have said enough 
to alarm the indifferent ; and we pray God that the careless among you 
may find these words er the prophet ringing in their ears, when they lie 
down to rest this night: “The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and 
we are not saved.” (Jer., iii. 20.) But, ere we conclude, we would 
address a word to the men of God, and animate them to the toils of 
tillage by the hopes of reaping. We know that it is with much op- 
position from indwelling eorruption, with many thwartings from Satan 
and your evil hearts, that ye prosecute the work of air up your 
fallow ground, and sowing to yourselves in righteousness, Ye have to 
deal with a stubborn soil. The prophet Amos asks, “Shall horses run 
upon the rock ; will one plow there with oxen?” (Amos, vi.12.) Yet, 
this is precisely what you have todo. It is the rock, “the heart of 
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stone,” which you must bring into cultivation. Yet, be ye not dismayed. 
Above all things, pause not, as though doubtful whether to prosecute a 
labor which seems to grow as it is performed. ' 

“No man having put his hand to the plow, and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of heaven.” (Luke, ix. 62.) Rather comfort yourselves 
with that beautiful declaration of the Psalmist: “ They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy.” (Psalm exxvi. 5.) Rather call to mind the saying of 
the apostle: “ Ye are God's husbandry.” (2 Cor. iii, 9.) It is God, who 
by his Spirit, plows the ground, and sows the seed, and imparts the 
influences of sun and shower. “My Father,” said Jesus, “is the _ 
husbandman” (John, xv. 1); and can ye not feel assured that he will 
give the increase. Look ye on to the harvest-time. What though the 
winter be dreary and long, and there seem no shooting of the fig-tree to 
tell you that summer is nigh, Christ shall yet speak to his Church in 
that loveliest of poetry: “ Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.” (Cant., 
ii. 11, 12.) Then shall be the harvest. We can not tell you the glory 
of the things which ye shall reap. We can not show you the wavings 
of the golden corn. But this we know, “ that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall 
be revealed in us” (Rom., viii. 18); and therefore, brethren, beloved in 
the Lord, “be ye not weary in well-doing, for in due season ye shall 
reap, if ye faint not.” (Gal. vi. 9.) 


DISCDURSE XXXVII. 


JOHN ANGEL JAMES. 


No minister in England is better known, and more beloved this side of the 
Atlantic, than the venerable James. He is now advanced in life beyond his three- 
score and ten, having been korn in Blandford, England, June the 6th, 1785, the son 
of Joseph James, a linen-draper and pious dissenter. He became a subject of re- 
newing grace in the year 1800; and having completed his preliminary studies, 
mainly at Gosport, he was ordained in 1806 to the charge of the Congregational 
Church in Birmingham; which pastorate he has ever since held—a period of 51 
years. Notwithstanding several colonies have gone out into the suburbs of the 
town, the Church now numbers about 1000 members, and is one of the most in- 
fluential in Great Britain. With the help of a colleague recently chosen, the aged 
man of God still ministers to a happy and united flock. 

Asa preacher, Mr. James has long held a high place among the most able and pop- 
ular ministers of the day. After the manner of most of the English dissenters, he 
generally speaks from a well-digested plan, leaving the language to be supplied chiefly 
by his thoughts and feelings, at the moment of utterance. His appearance in the 
pulpit is said to be imposing and dignified, and his manner is at once persuasive and 
commanding, tender and energetic, exhibiting a soul deeply impressed with its own 
bold and lofty thoughts, and forgetful of every thing else but the great end which 
the preaching of the gospel is designed to accomplish. His discourses are generally 
framed with much skill, and are adapted not less to arouse and quicken, than to 
guide and edify; not less to seize hold of the conscience, than to warm and elevate 
the feelings; not less to impress the careless sinner with a sense of his ruin, than to 
search the heart of the hypocrite, and build up the true Christian in the most holy 
faith. 

Mr. James is a voluminous author—most of his works being of a particular class— 
not learned or critical, but practical in the highest sense of the term, and designed, 
either to guide in Christian duty, or awaken the ungodly. Some of his prineipal 
works are “The Church-Member's Guide,” “The Christian Father's Present to his 
Children,” “Christian Charity,” “The Family Monitor,” “The Anxious Inguirer,” 
“Christian Duty,” “The Church in Earnest,” “An Earnest Ministry,” and “The 
Course of Faith.” 

It is remarkable that one who writes so much should write so well. The produc- 
tions of Mr. James are models of their kind. The style is so simple as to be trans- 
parent to the mind of a child, yet so beautiful as to attract the man of cultivated 
taste; moreover, they always breathe a heavenly spirit, are deeply imbued with the 
evangelical sentiment, and an evident earnestness to do good. 
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The following discourse, forwarded by the author for this work, and never before ; 
published in this country, was prepared with reference to a controversy which has 
been carried on with considerable warmth, oflate, in the Congregational body in En- 
gland, on the subject of evangelical truth, and which was originated by the publica- 
tion of a volume of poetry, called the “ Rivulet.” It was intended to be preached 
at the regular autumnal meeting of the Congregational Union; but that meeting 
having been postponed for various reasons, the discourse was not delivered. Its 
peaceful, conciliatory spirit, its sound Christian views, its timely counsels and weighty 
warnings, give to it a value which is not limited to any particular country or time 
A few allusions, principally of a local character, are omitted. 





THE UNION OF TRUTH AND LOVE. 
“ Speaking the truth in love.” —EPHES., iv. 15. 


I pass by the magnificent context, and at once take up the text as an 
abstract proposition, complete in its own isolation, and imposing upon 
all, and especially upon ministers, a most incumbent and momentous 
duty. “Speaking the truth in love,” does not refer primarily, if at all, 
to veracity between man and man, but to our expression, and our mode 
of expression, of the truth as it is in Jesus, whether in the way of 
didactic teaching, defense, or controversy—whether by the pen or word 
of mouth—or whether by ministers in their public ministrations, or by 
other persons in the ordinary intercourse of life. It is a general rule, 
commanding and directing us, that whenever truth is upon our lips, 
love shall be in our hearts, and upon our tongues, so that our faith and 
our charity shall be equally conspicuous in all we say. I shall apply 
this rule on the present occasion to the ministerial enunciation of truth, 
whether from the pulpit or the press. And I think these few beautiful 
words give out to us the subject and the spirit of our ministry. 

Frmsr— The suBJEcr of our ministration,— We are not only the 
teachers of truth, but of the truth; and not only of religious, but of 
Christian truth. We minister, of course, at the altar of the God of 
nature and providence; but this stands only in. the vestibule of the 
temple of truth, and our chief service is at the altar of the God of re- 
demption, which points and leads to the mercy-seat in the holy of holies. 
Ours is “ the ministry of reconciliation” between God and a revolted 
world: than which there is 1c thing higher for the highest ambition to 
seek, or possess. | 

All that is put forward as ruth, and claims to be such, must-appeal 
to some standard by which its claims are to be tried. And what is the 
standard of Christian truth? Not our own intuitional consciences, for 
objective Christianity is a collection of facts to be tried by their own 
evidence, and not by the evidence suggested by our own reason, for 
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they are themselves facts of which reason can know nothing but asthey 
are revealed to it, and for which it can find no vouchers in itself. Not 
the authority ofthe church, for the church is composed of fallible men, 
and, multiply fallibles as you may, they can never make infallibility. Not 
creeds and articles, catechisms and formularies, for whatever may be the 
value they have as exponents of opinion—discriminators of systems— 
bases of communion—and subordinate breakwaters against the waves 
of error, they must all themselves be tried by the word of Ged, and can 
not be the test of truth. The only infallible truth is the word of God. 
The Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion, not only of Protestants, 
but of Christians; and when men can be brought to gather round this 
fountain of truth, and there “ purify their much-abused vision from the 
scales of prejudice and passion,” a better understanding and a more 
general agreement of the meaning of the word will be arrived at. 
Angry controversies and legal restraints will do little for this object, 
“for unless an angel were to descend for that purpose, the spirit of 
strife is a disease not to be healed by the troubling of the waters.” 

But what is it that gives the Bible its authority as the standard of 
truth? Its inspiration: and the main object of the father of lies, the 
center of the policy of pandemonium, in this day, is to prove that in- 
spiration in its higher sense falters before a rigid criticism, “My 
brethren,” says the venerable Archdeacon Law, in an admirable charge 
to his elergy, “ unless we are eontent to fall before the insidious errors 
of the day, we must take our stand upon the rock of an inspired Bible. 
When final and irrevocable appeal to this fails, we lose our vantage- 
ground. Our noblest vietories in the great fight of faith can then only 
win the palm of probability. Nothing in theology is certain, if the in- 
spiration ofthe Bible be not so. Iftexts be disputable proof, our whole 
ministry is but a doubtful argument.” Not only are the nerves and 
sinews of our strength dried up, but our shield is lost, the point of our 
sword is blunted, and truth is exposed defenseless to the weapons of 
error. When inspiration is gone, the hedge around the sacred vine of 
Scripture is broken down, and the boar out of the wood will waste it. 
We must, for the adjustment of controversy, and the settlement of 
religious truth, have infallibility somewhere, and if we can not find 
it in the Bible, it is no matter of wonder that some go and seek for 
it in the church. Take away inspiration, or reduce it to the level, or 
to an approximation to the level, of Homer, Milton, and Shakspeare, 
as modern theorists would do—and what have we left in the Bible, 
but the opinion of men fallible as ourselves, with better information it 
is true, but still fallible men, whose dicta being liable to be wrong, we 
are at liberty not only to sift, but also to reject ? 

But we now go on to ask, not whether the Bible is true, but what is 
the truth in the Bible? Never was a more important question asked 
than that which Pilate proposed to the illustrious prisoner at his bar; 
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Or 


Waar Is TRUTH? and if our Lord deigned not to answer it, his 
silence was not intended to manifest that he thought the query beneath 
his notice, but to rebuke the frivolity of the querist, and, at the same 
time, that of all others who in subsequent ages should trifle with a-sub- 
ject so serious and of such tremendous importance. Truth is the great- 
est and the most solemn thing in the universe, next to the God of truth, 
and demands to be approached with something of the reverential awe 
with which we draw near to its divine source. But, again I ask, what 
is truth? A thousand things are true, which are not worthy to be 
called ravrn—much less the truth. And what oracle shall give out the 
response? To discover this, all the noblest intellects of ancient and 
modern times have engaged in exploratory researches. The mightiest 
minds have kindled their lamps and gone into the dark regions of the 
terra incognita. But, set aside the records of inspiration, we are still in 
the condition of the ancient sages, floating upon an ocean of doubt and 
conjecture, saying, “ Who can tell ?—peradventure ;” without this we 
shall arrive at that temper and spirit, which in modern times has trans- 
formed the natural thirst after truth into the hydrophobia of a homeless 
and incurable skepticism. \ 

When Pilate asked his question, there, vailed under the form of that 
despised and rejected man who stood as a criminal at his bar, stood this 
mighty, glorious, and hitherto mysterious and undiscovered thing, which 
thousands of the mightiest intellects on earth had sought for in vain. 
One of the sublimest expressions that ever dropped from the lips of the 
Great Teacher, when upon earth, was this: “ 7 am the truth” To the 
seund of these words heaven and earth might have listened with rapture, 
as solving the problems, and relieving the solicitudes of forty genera- 
tions. Yes, Jesus Christ is truth incarnate, as well as love incarnate ; 
hence the apostle’s emphatic expression: “The truth, as it is in Jesus.” 
Christ is the center of all religious truth, where all its lines converge as 
in a focus, and from thence radiate with brilliant splendor to the extrem- 
ities of the universe. In the divinity of his person, and his work of me- 
diation as prophet, priest, and king, consists all momentous truth. And 
is it not matter of unutterable wonder, joy, and gratitude, to see truth, 
not in abstract dogmas, articles, and propositions, but in this concrete 
form! It is indeed a glorious thing to see truth doctrinal, enshrined 
thus in the person of its divine Author. 

If, out of the numerous doctrines which have their center in Christ, I 
were to select one, which includes or implies all the rest, and which 
deserves the emphasis of the truth, it is THE ATONEMENT. By the atone- 
ment I mean the death of Christ, as a vicarious sacrifice for the sins of 
the world. The death of Christ upon the cross, is designed to be a man- 
ifestation of divine justice, in harmony with mercy, and not merely a 
manifestation of love apart from justice. How clearly is this proved by 
the apostle, where he says, “ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitia- 
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tion through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past; to declare, I say, his righteousness, that 
he might be just and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” (Rom., 
ii. 24, 25.) Here, in the compass of these two verses, justice is three 
times declared to be that attribute of God which is specially regarded in 
the death of Christ; and in what way but by atonement can justice be 
thus manifested? Had love been the only attribute of God’s nature to 
be consulted by a system of mediation, the cross would have been little 
better than an incumbrance upon it, an opaque object to eclipse it, 
instead of a clear, transparent medium to reveal it. Without this doc- 
trine of atonement, as including personal substitution and real propitia- 
tion, there seems to be no correspondence between the gospel as the 
substance and the shadow of the law. The deepest wants of human 
nature and its most urgent cravings, as made known in the sacrificial 
rites of all nations, are left unsatisfied, the brightest glories of the God- 
head are unrevealed, the elements of revealed truth sink to chaos, the 
light of salvation is extinguished forever, and the hope of a guilty world 
must set in eternal despair. To deny the atonement, or which is the 
same thing, to deny its relation to justice and moral government, and to 
make its essence to consist in example rather than substitution, is not so 
much to misunderstand, as unintentionally, no doubt, but really, to con- 
tradict the Scripture. This great doctrine is the life’s blood which sends 
warmth, vitality, and action through the whole body of truth. Take away 
this, and, to my perception, you leave nothing but a corpse. It is the 
key-stone in the arch which locks the whole in beauty and firmness. 
Remove this, and the whole becomes a heap of ruin. It is the one per- 
vading idea that unites all parts of the Bible in harmonious teaching. 
Blot out this, and all that remains is incoherent and unmeaning as the 
leaves which the sybil scattered to the wind. 

And let us not be satisfied with a counterfeit atonement which retains 
the word, but rejects the idea of which it is the sign. Even the Pan- 
theists of Germany, the wildest of them all, have in some cases couched 
their rampant infidelity under Scripture terms. We must have not only 
evangelical words, but evangelical ideas, Atonement does not signify a 
moral effect upon us by the death of Christ, but a moral purpose toward 
God. It means, if it mean any thing, a vindication and illustration of 
the divine justice, as well as the manifestation of mercy in the pardon of 
the transgressor. It means, under the Christian dispensation, the same 
in reference to moral guilt, that it meant under the Jewish dispensation 
in reference to ceremonial offenses; and in this latter it necessarily 
implied substitution and sacrificial eflicacy, not merely in the way of 
producing the reformation of the offender, but of procuring pardon of his - 
offense. We are sometimes told that the sacrificial language of the New 
Testament is all used figuratively in allusion to the rites and ceremonies 
of the Levitical economy. Instead of this, the figure was in the Old 
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Testament, and the real truth in the New Testament. We have not 
gained the scriptural idea of the atonement, or propitiation, for this is 
the word used, till we have admitted the idea of vicarious sacrifice as a 
manifestation of justice. 

This, beloved brethren, appears to me the truth of truths, which we 
must bring often into the pulpit;.or without this, Z should feel I had no 
business in it. Another doctrine may set forth a Saviour, but I can see 
no salvation in his hands—may exhibit a firmament, but it is with a ray- 
less, freezing sun, or rather the sun in total eclipse—may lift up the pole, 
but the brazen serpent, the remedy for the venomous bite, is not there. 

How truly has Dr. Guthrie said, “ Here at the cross is the place in the 
great universe, from which God and his attributes may be best beheld 
and studied. It corresponds to that one spot in a noble cathedral lying 
right beneath the lofty dome; where the spectator, commanding all the 
grandest features of the edifice, is instructed to look around him if 
he would see the monument of its architect. I scale bartizan or tower 
to embrace at one view the map of a mighty city. Or I climb the sides 
of some lofty hill to survey the landscape that lies in beauty at its feet. 
And had I the universe to range over, where should I go to obtain the 
fullest exhibition of the Godhead? Shall I soar on angel-wings to the 
heights of heaven, to look on its happiness and listen to angels’ hymns? 
Shall I cleave the darkness, and sailing round the edge of the fiery gulf, 
listen to the wail and weep over the misery of the lost? No; turning 
from these sunny heights and doleful regions, I would remain in this 
world of ours, and traveling on a pilgrimage to Palestine, would stand 
beneath the dome of heaven with my feet on Calvary. On that conse- 
crated spot where the cross of salvation rose and the blood of a 
Redeemer fell, I find the center of a spiritual universe. Here the hosts 
of heaven descended to acguaint themselves with God in Christ—here 
concentrated, as in a burning focus, his varied attributes blend and shine.” 
This is as true as it is beautiful. ; 

And now I ask How THIS TRUTH SHOULD BE PREACHED. Is it then 
really necessary to ask or to answer such a guestion in reference to our 
ministry? I wish it were not. And if it be, how devoutly do I wish a 
Chalmers, a Hall, a Pye Smith, or Wardlaw, were here to-night to make 
the demonstration instead of the preacher who now occupies the pulpit. 
“ Ye glorified immortals, who have gazed upon the Lamb on his throne, 
and see in heavenly light the wonders of that cross in which your noble 
intellects gloried upon earth, methinks with what burning words you. 
would confound that affected intellectualism, and shallow philosophy, and 
lawless speculation, which some are now putting in the place of the gos- 
pel of our salvation.” My brethren, think you they would not say, How 
speak the truth? Speak it definitely and not in vague generalities, in 
dim and untraceable outline, in cloudy mistiness, or in faltering faith. 
Let not the trumpet give an uncertain sound. Let the cross be seen in 
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all its magnitude in distinct outline and cloudless splendor, clear and 
bright as the glorious sun, revealing every thing, illuminating every 
thing, warming every thing. If any thing should be set forth so 
clearly as not to be misunderstood, and so constantly as not to be for- 
gotten, it surely must be that truth by which immortal souls are to be 
saved from hell and raised to heaven, To render this indistinct and 
liable to be mistaken or overlooked by profound intellectualism, philo- 
sophical abstractions, excessive elaboration, redundant rheteric, or an 
affected obscurity of style, is so to vail truth that it can not be seen—or, 
changing the figure, is so to dilute the elixir of life as to destroy its 
potency and efficacy. Let us not merely so speak the truth as that men 
may understand it, but so that they shall be scarcely able to misunder- 
stand it; so as that the most perplexed and doubting shall go from our 
ministration, exclaiming, I have found it. 

Would not these glorified spirits, could they speak to us from their 
heavenly abode, charge us to preach the truth in all its fullness? God 
deals with man as a rational creature, and both removes his guilt and 
renews and sanctifies his heart through the medium of his intellect, 
by the belief of the truth. Look into nature, and you will see that 
vegetable life is sustained and animal life invigorated by the light of the 
sun. So in the world of grace, spiritual and eternal life is produced and 
supported by the light of truth as it radiates from the Sun, of righteous- 
ness. Nor is it by any kind of light that the processes of nature are 
carried forward, but by the splendor of the orb of day. Kindle millions 
of torches, illuminate the atmosphere with a phosphorescent conflagra- 
tion, adorn the heavens with the coruscations of a perpetual aurora 
borealis—all this will be grand, striking, and will attract attention: but 
not a plant will grow, not an animal will thrive. No—there must be 
the light of the swn, or there will be no life. So again is it in the world 
of grace. Christ said, first, “I am the truth;” then, “I am the life.” 
If the purposes of God’s mercy toward man are carried out; if sinners 
are converted to God ; if salvation be conveyed to lost souls, it must be 
by the instrumentality of the truth. There may be the earth-kindled 
fires of rhetoric, the phosphoresence of intellect, the aurora borealis of 
genins, all employed about vague generalities of religion, and men may 
be gathered in crowds to admire and applaud—and there may be pro- 
duced a kind of religious feeling, but there will be no conversion of 
souls—no spiritual life. I may carry the analogy still further between 
the processes of nature and grace. It is the pure white light of the sun 
in all its simplicity, as it streams from his orb, without any thing to dis- 
color or dim the beam, that accomplishes best its fertilizing purpose in 
vegetation, The most beautiful forms in which the conservatory could 
be constructed might add grace to the building, but not power to the 
light; and the most splendid hues and shapes of stained glass would 
rather hinder than help the growth of the plants. Yes, and it is the unob- 
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structed beams of the great luminary of the spiritual world—the doc- 
trine of Christ crucified set forth in its seriptural sublimity and simplieity, 
that will accomplish the design of God in the conversion of sinners. 
That high intellectualism, that philosophical cast of thought, that meta- 
physical abstraction, that excessive elaboration, and love of novelty and 
speculation, which too many of the preachers of the present day are 
anxious to obtain—what are they but either discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion with the pure white light of heaven’s sun of truth, or a mistaken 
notion that it is by human intelleet rather than by the influence of the 
Spirit that the gospel is to become the power of God unto salvation ? 

When therefore it is recollected that the truth is God’s instrument for 
the accomplishment of his scheme of mercy toward this lost world ; that 
it is not by miracle, nor by any special interposition of Providence; nor by 
preachers raised from the dead ; nor by angel missions from the invisible 
world; but the truth presented to the mind by the preacher, or the book, 
that is the means by which souls are saved ; how tremblingly anxious 
ought ministers to be to preach the truth, the whole truth, and I may al- 
most add, nothing but the truth. Is the doctrine of the cross, I ask, the 
power of God unto salvation? Are men begotten to God by the truth— 
sanctified by the truth, comforted by the truth—then isit not manifest that 
ours should be emphatically the preaching of the cross? Every thing in our 
ministrations should be full of Christ. I know very well that no passage 
of holy Scripture has been more misunderstood, more abused, more per- 
verted, to apologize for ignorance and indolence ; for a narrow theology 
and a stereotyped phraseology, than that noble declaration of the apos- 
tle, “ I determined to know nothing among you but Jesus Christ and 
him crucified.” The cross, my brethren, in itself and its relations, is the 
center of a circle as vast as the cireumference of the Bible; its diameter 
measures from the first verse of Genesis to the last in the Apocalypse. 
It includes the law and the prophets—the gospels and epistles—the 
worlds of nature, providence, and grace—all history from the creation 
to the conflagration—the ministry of angels and the agencies of men— 
all sound morality in principle, motive, and practice. Ono, I am not 
shutting up your talents within narrow limits, nor cramping your genius, 
nor adding clogs to feet eager to climb, nor hanging weights upon wings 
impatient to soar. I have been more than fifty years a student and 
preacher of the cross, and I am going off the stage lamenting how little 
I have made known its glories; how much of its depth I have not fath- 
omed, and of its height I have not measured ; and when I close my 
Bible, as I must do ere long, it will be with a deep lament that I have 
left so much of it unexplored, untaught ; and the same lament would be 
made by a Methuselah at the eud of nine centuries of study of this inex- 
haustible doctrine. 

Still, dear brethren, there must be a meaning in the apostle’s language. 
Yes, Christ must be in our preaching the alpha and omega, as he is in 
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the Scriptures. Learn of the Apostle Paul. See how he brought Christ 
into every thing, at all times, and on all occasions, not only for the sal- 
vation of sinners, but for the sanctification of believers. Did he urge 
humility and regard to each other’s welfare, it was thus—“ Let this 
mind be in you, which was in Christ Jesus; who, being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God : but made himself of 
no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant” (Phil. ii. 5-7). 
Did he enjoin benevolence? it was thus—“ Ye know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who, though he was rich, yet for your sakes beeame 
poor, that ye through his poverty might become rich” (2 Cor., viii. 9). 
Forgiveness of injuries? it was thus—‘ Forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ’s sake forgave you” (Ephes., iv. 33). And even when 
enjoining the common duty of conjugal affection, he placed husbands 
and wives before the cross, and called upon them to soften, sanctify, 
and cement their love by the consideration of Christ’s love to them 
(Ephes., i. 25-27). “The artist of the shield of Minerva on the Par- 
thenon, did not more effectually work in his name, so that it could not 
be effaced without destroying the sculpture, than Paul wrought his own 
name, into his epistles ?” No, but the name of his divine Lord. So let 
it be in our sermons. Let us lay a broad, deep, solid foundation of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and upon that basis raise the whole superstruct- 
ure, and a lofty one too, of ethics and experience. Let our discourses 
be thus redolent with the odor of that name which is as precious oint- 
ment poured forth, and then we ourselves, and only then, shall be a 
“sweet savor unto God, both in them that are saved and in them that 
perish.” 

And then, my brethren, ought not the truth to be preached with the 
simplicity that is in Christ—in its own dignified and divine simplicity ? 
I say—not wrapt up and trammeled in philosophie forms of dress—not 
couched in mystic abstractions, or enumerated in new fantastic forms 
of language, coined in the Carlyle mint—but set forth in scriptural 
sentiment, and in the robust manly strength of our good old Saxon 
language. Some of our ministers, who may be sound in doctrine, give 
occasion by their style of writing for suspicions of heresy; it is so tinged 
with mysticism, so wrapped in obscurity, so characterized by peculiarity, 
as to render it sometimes difficult to shut out the fear that there is 
something unsound behind this semi-transparent vail. | What we have 
to preach are stupendous facts, which are most powerfully told and 
most powerfully felt, when uttered in their glorious simplicity. Some 
preachers seem anxious to carve the cross with a splendid rhetorie, to 
render it less repulsive to men of taste; others to prop it with hard 
logic, to secure the approbation of your deep thinkers; and others to 
hide it with the drapery of modern philosophy. It is all a foolish at- 
tempt. The power of the magnet gains nothing from the graver’s or 
the gilder’s art; its attraction lies in itself, and is diminished by foreign 
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accretions. So it is with that greatest of all magnets, of which Christ 
spake when he said, “ And Z, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me” We may draw men to ourselves by genius, eloquence, eccen- 
tricity, but we can draw men to Christ only by the attraction of his 
cross. I make allowance for the idiosyncracies in preachers of the 
human mind. Though all regenerated hearts are cast in the same 
mold, spiritually considered, it is not so when men are intellectually 
viewed. It was not so with the prophets or apostles. The human 
element in their writings was not extinguished by the divine. Inspira- 
tion did not set aside or shut out variety of manner, but still it main- 
tained identity of matter. Itis, and must be so, with preachers. The 
living ereatures of the apocalypse, which in my opinion are symbols of 
the ministry, are varied in form, but all worship the same object, and 
are one in sentiment and in song. So that the cross, in all its brilliant 
splendors, and mighty dimensions, shall be clearlyand constantly seen in 
our sermons, illuminating, warming, and vivifying all—diversity of 
language and representation may be admitted ; though even this has 
its limits, which are passed, when to conciliate men of cultivated taste 
the very words which the Holy Ghost teacheth are ignored, and others 
introduced which do not convey the grand ideas of the originals. We 
hear a great deal about discarding technicalities. Let it be recollected 
that all other sciences, and all arts, have their technicalities, and why 
should not religion? If, however, by technicalities be only meant ob- 
solete and uncouth terms or phrases not found in Scripture, let them 
be relinquished, but not Scripture phraseology. I know not that we 
have need to be ashamed of the terminology—call it technicalities if you 
please—which satisfied a Hall or a Chalmers, a Wardlaw, a Jay, or a 
Pye Smith ; or to come to younger men, a McAll, or a Hamilton. Dis- 
card the words of the New Testament, and the ideas will soon follow. 
Tf a change of thought produces a change of language, it is equally true 
a change of language will sometimes bring about a change of thought. 

If the truth be so important in itself as a revelation of God’s plan and 
thoughts, and as the instrument of salvation to immortal souls, then I 
ask not only with what prominence, but with what boldness, earnestness, 
and impressiveness ought it to be spoken! It must be -with no cold 
hearts or careless hands; with no tame indifference and sickly luke- 
warmness, we touch such themes. We may preach the truth in ser- 
mons clear as crystal and withal as cold. We may deny no doctrine 
of orthodoxy and class ourselves among evangelical preachers, and yet 
there may be so much spurious charity, so much tolerance of error, so 
much superficiality of conviction, so much languor of zeal concerning the 
truth, that the trumpet, if it does not give an uncertain sound, sends 
forth a feeble one, which seems rather the lulling notes of a holiday 
song than the loud and mighty blast which calls the hosts to the con- 
flict, and inspires their hearts with the courage of heroes, 
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I conjure you to consider whether in a case where salvation and con- 
demnation are concerned, indifference and lukewarmness are not treason 
to God and the souls of men, and whether even some enthusiasm is not 
loyalty to one and mercy to the other? We hold that man is respon- 
sible to God for his belief, and that men may be lost by a wrong creed 
as well as a wrong practice. Hear the apostle, “Though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach unto you any other gospel than that we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed” (Gal, i. 8): and then to give 
weight to his anathema and cause it to sink deeper into the souls of 
those for whom it was intended, he repeats the curse. This was not an 
outburst of unsanctified passion, a sulphurous enthusiasm, the ebullition 
of an inflamed imagination, a fanatical zeal. It was the cool, deliberate 
dictate of a man of tenderness and tears. It was more, they were the 
words of one who wrote as he was moved by the Holy Ghost. Hear 
also the language of the apostle of love: “ Whosoever transgresseth and 
abideth not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. If there come 
unto you any who brings not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God-speed, for he that biddeth him God-speed is 
a partaker of his evil deeds.” (2 John 9-11.) Is this the spirit of the age 
in which we live? What bigots would these apostles, uttering such 
words, have been accounted, by the liberals, had they lived in our days! 
If truth be any thing, it must be a great thing. If truth be a blessing, 
error must be a curse. If truth saves, error must destroy. And the 
friends of truth might learn something from the abettors of error. Are 
they lukewarm, torpid, silent, inert? Look at infidels, look at Roman 
Catholics, look at the Mormonites. Friends of the Redeemer, preach- 
ers of the cross, shall lukewarmness be found only in our camp? Shall 
we be the only troops that advance to the great conflict between truth 
and error, with timid hearts and faltering steps? Shall we who are led 
by the Captain of Salvation, who march with the banner of the cross 
floating over our heads, whose war-cry is, “ Worthy the Lamb”—shall we 
think little of the contest, by thinking little of the truth? O! let us 
from this day adopt afresh the boast of the apostle, and swear to one 
another and to God, that we will glory only in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Whatever was the fact with Constantine, whether it were 
a sign from heaven, or only a vision of imagination, to us it is a reality 
—the cross is seen in our heavens, and the well-known inscription, “ By 
this conquer,” és, or ought to be, read by us. 

I believe the great body of our ministers still hold fast these momen- 
tous truths. But I will not conceal my apprehensions, and they are pain- 
ful ones, that a few of our young ministers, in their anxiety to avoid a 
stereotyped phraseology, which, if the change be confined to this, would 
not be mischievous, are in some danger of giving up truths which were 
stereotyped nearly eighteen centuries ago upon the page of revelation, 
and were intended by the Author of inspiration to be stereotyped there 
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for all ages and all generations. It is an age of liberalism and independ- 
ent thinking, and this is finding its way into our ministry to such an ex- 
tent, that in the anxiety to get out of the old and deep ruts, some add 
the danger of getting off the rails. Captivated by the genius or the 
eloquence with which religious novelties are advocated in the present day 
by men of unquestioned talent, whose theology consists of half-truths, 
and whose defective views are set forth, somewhat mistily it is true, yet 
in a seductive style of earnestness, our young ministers are in danger of 
following them, and in some cases are perhaps following them, in their 
aberrations from the line of orthodoxy. 

A negative theology—I scarcely like to use a phrase so bandied about, 
yet it is a very expressive one, and I can find no substitute for it—is 
almost sure, if it be long maintained, to end in positive heresy. If the 
ground be not occupied by the plants of truth, the weeds of error will 
be sure to spring up. And I confess that, without being panic-stricken 
at all, I see many things which way soever I look, that make me serious 
and sad. There is in some quarters, if not among us, yet in other 
places, a mischievous operation going on of chipping, and filing, and 
edging away Christian truths, until they square themselves to their 
places in modern philosophies. But all these attempts “to render 
“Pauline notions’ into the graceful equivalents of ‘modern thought,’ 
give us a philosophy which philosophers may well scoff at, and a 
theology which biblical theologians ought to denounce, as little better 
than covered atheism.” The whole evangelical church is coming into a 
crisis, and all the great verities of religious belief, which we thought 
had been settled, are going to be tried over again. May God carry us 
and all others safely through the crisis! The most learned, the most 
logical, and, I may add, the most useful of the apostles, rejecting all 
adventitious aids, determined to know nothing but Christ and him cru- 
ecified. And he is no philosopher, think of himself as he may, who does 
not perceive the adaptation of this subject to produce spiritual effects. 
Talk they of genius, what genius can select a theme for its brightest 
voruscations as replete with all that is dazzling as the cross? Talk they 
of eloquence, at what fount can eloquence drink in such inspiration as is 
supplied by the cross? One gush of evangelical truth from a: heart con- 
strained by the love of Christ, and uttered in words of light and pathos, 
has more power over an audience, and moves the deepest feelings of 
the human heart with a more irresistible force, than could the splendors 
of Tully, or the thunders of Demosthenes. Beloved brethren, what 
were the petty dissensions of Greece, or the invasion of Philip, or the 
reason of Catiline, as a theme for an orator, compared with that which 
you carry to the pulpit, and which you handle when you take your 
station at the cross with heaven opening above you, hell moving be- 
neath you, eternity spreading out before you, and a crowd of immortal 
souls, each having an interest in these tremendous realities, as the ob- 
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ject of your address, and their everlasting interests pressing upon your 
hearts ? 

Secoxpry.—I now go on to consider what, according to the text, 
should be the sprrir of our ministry, Speaking the truth in love. In the 
temple of God, the altars of truth and love stand side by side, and no one 
is called or qualified to minister at the former who does not also officiate 
at the latter. Is there a word in any language invested with such at- 
tractions as Love? And this is Christianity, whether objectively or 
subjectively viewed. The New Testament is adorned with its beauty, 
and redolent with its fragrance. God is love. Christ is love. Heaven 
is love. So is religion. The love mentioned in the text is the same as 
that which the apostle, in the most elegant and eloquent personification 
ever drawn, even by an inspired pen, has set forth in the thirteenth 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, and to which allusion will 
presently be made: not love to God, though that is the basis of it; nor 
exclusively love to the brethren, though they are the primary objects 
of it—but love to man as man—a delight in happiness and an intense 
desire to promote it:—one of the fruits of regenerating grace, and 
nourished by a sense of God’s love to us; and therefore not mere good 
nature—not a scentless wild flower blooming in the wilderness of man’s 
unrenewed heart, but a heavenly exotic planted by God’s own hand, in 
the garden of a converted soul—the spiritual passion-flower, growing 
on Calvary—the divine creeper which entwines for support around the 
cross. This is practical religion, so far as our fellow-creatures are con- 
cerned—a virtue, a grace for which there can be no substitute. 

Observe now the relation of love to, and its connection with, the truth. 
It is congruous in its nature, perfectly homogeneous; for as we have 
shown, all the doctrines of truth are the manifestations of love. Con- 
sequently love is the offspring of truth, and as charity is the daughter of 
truth, so zeal is the daughter of love. Truth with all its greatness and 
glory, is but a means to an end, and that end is love; even as man’s in- 
tellectual nature is subordinate to his moral one. Religious truth, though 
of an infinitely higher nature than all other truths, will do us no more 
good than they, as long as it remains in the intellect, and does not sanc- 
tify the heart. If truth be the mantle of the renewed soul, love is the 
golden clasp that fastens it and keeps it on. The truth, I know, is to be 
loved, first for its own sake, but chiefly for its purpose and tendency to 
make us holy. Hence the prayer of Christ for his Apostles, “ Sanetify 
them by thy truth; thy word is truth!” The love of truth, apart frem 
its design to make us holy, is the germ of antinomianism. Viewed sep- 
arately from its philanthropic and sanctifying power, even the truth may 
become an object of idolatrous regard. It is the adaptation of a piece of 
machinery to accomplish some great and good result, and not merely its 
skillful construction, that constitutes its claim to admiration. 

How beautifully is this set forth by the celebrated Cudworth in his 
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sermon before the House of Commons in the time of the Commonwealth. 
“O divine love! The sweet harmony of souls! The music of angels! 
The joy of God’s own heart! The very darling of his bosom! The 
source of true happiness! The pure quintessence of heaven, that which 
reconciles the jarring principles of the world and makes them all chime 
together, and melts men’s hearts into one another! See how St. Paul 
describes it, and it can not but enamour your affections toward it. 
‘Love suffereth long and is kind—envieth not—is not puffed up—doth 
not behave itself unseemly—seeketh not her own—is not easily provoked 
—thinketh no evil—rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth— 
beareth all things—believeth all things—hopeth all things—endureth all 
things.’ I may add in a word, the best-natured thing, the best-com- 
plexioned thing in the world. Let us express this sweet, harmonious 
affection in these jarring times, that so, if possible, we may tune the 
world to better music. Especially in matters of religion, let us strive 
with all meekness to instruct and convince one another. Let us endeavor 
to promote the gospel, the dove-like gospel, in a dove-like spirit. This 
was the way in which the gospel was first propagated in the world. 
Christ did not ery nor lift up his voice in the streets: a bruised reed he 
did not break, and the smoking flax he did not quench, and yet he 
brought forth judgment unto victory. He whispered the gospel to us 
from Mount Sion in a still, small voice; and yet the sound thereof went 
out quickly through all the earth. The gospel at first came down softly 
upon the earth like the dew upon Gideon’s fleece, and yet it quickly 
soaked quite through it, and doubtless this is still the most effectual way 
to promote it further : sweetness and ingenuousness will more command 
men’s minds than passion, sourness, and severity, as the softest pillow 
sooner breaks the flint than the hardest marble. Let us speak the truth 
in love; and of the two indeed be content to miss the conveying of a 
speculative truth than to part with love. When we would convince men 
of any error by the force of truth, let us withal pour the sweet balm of 
love upon their heads. Truth and love are the two most powerful things 
in the world, and when they both go together, they can not easily be 
withstood. The golden beams of truth and the silken cords of love 
twisted together, will draw men on with sweet violence whether they 
will or no.” 

If you are not tired of Cudworth, I will give you also the next para- 
graph of this wonderful sermon, which is so much better than any thing 
I could say that I shall not scruple to give it, though rather long. 

“ Let us take heed we do not sometimes call that zeal for God and his 
gospel, which is nothing else than our own stormy and tempestuous pas- 
sion. True zeal is a sweet, heavenly, and gentle flame which maketh us 
active for God, but always within the sphere of love. It never calls fire 
from heaven to consume those that differ a little from us in their own 
apprehensions. It is like that kind of lightning which philosophers speak 
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of, that melts the sword within, but singeth not the scabbard; it strives 
to save the soul, but hurteth not the body. True zeal is a loving thing, 
and makes us always active to edification and not destruction. If we 
keep the fire of zeal within the chimney, in its own proper place, it never 
doth any hurt, it only warmeth, quickeneth, and enliveneth us; but if we 
once let it break out, and catch hold of the thatch of our flesh and kin- 
dle our corrupt nature, and set the house of our body on fire, it is no 
longer zeal, it is no heavenly fire, but a most destructive and devouring 
thing. True zeal is an ignis lambens, a soft and gentle flame, that will 
not scorch our hand; it is no predatory and voracious thing ; but carnal, 
fleshly zeal is like gunpowder set on fire, that tears and blows up all that 
stands before it. True zeal is like the vital heat in us, that we live upon, 
which we never feel to be angry or troublesome, but though it gently 
feed upon the radical oil within us, that sweet balsam of our natural 
moisture, yet it lives lovingly with it, and maintains that by which it is 
fed; but that other furious and distempered zeal, is nothing else but 
a fever in the soul. To conclude, we may learn what kind of zeal it is 
that we should make use of in promoting the gospel, by an emblem of 
God’s own, given us in the Scriptures, those fiery tongues which on the 
day of Pentecost sat upon the apostles—which sure were harmless flames, 
for we can not read that they did any hurt, or that they did so much as 
singe a hair of their heads.” 

And if any thing more need be added, it is this one remark, that the 
zeal is not truly Christian, which is not concentrated in the first place 
upon religious truth, for the sake of religious life, and expressed in a 
spirit of religious charity. The flame of this holy passion is fed with the 
oil of love, and not with the alcohol of unsanctified passion, and it is a 
flame which the higher it rises in ardor, the more it trembles with hu- 
mility and meekness. The zealot in religion should ever seek to be a 
seraph, or one as nearly allied to him as possible. . 

Is it not most lamentably clear from the testimony of Scripture, as well 
as from the records of ecclesiastical history, and the evidence of our own 
observation, perhaps even of our own experience, that love is, and has 
ever been, the most wanting of any of the Christian graces, even where 
we should expect to see it enthroned in majesty and ruling with power, 
I mean the Christian church? And yet, it is asked, what do we see in 
Christendom? A vast complication of ecclesiastical machinery, churches 
established and churches unestablished, to keep men in the trammels of 
sectarianism ; a vast accumulation of doctrines to be believed, duties to 
be performed, and rites to be observed; a vast array of Biblical learning 
and criticism, in which every word is examined, weighed, and defined, 
We have creeds, confessions, liturgies, prayer-books, catechisms, and 
forms of faith and discipline. We have bishops, priests, pastors, and 
teachers. We have councils, convocations, synods, conferences, assem- 
blies, and other ecclesiastical bodies, without number. We have com- 
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mentaries, reviews, magazines, religious newspapers, and journals of all 
kinds, and thousands upon thousands of religious books, from the four- 
page tract to the quarto volume. We have cathedrals, churches, chapels, 
and schools—in short, a wondrous and complicated mass of means, in- 
strumentalities, and agencies—but WHERE IS OUR CHARITY? All these 
things are but means to an end, and that end is charity out of a pure 
heart, a good conscience, and faith unfeigned. Where, amid all this im- 
mense and costly paraphernalia of Christianity is the exemplification of 
that charity without which all these things are but sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal? Where isit in our sermons and our religious literature ? 
You and I know thousands of volumes on faith and hope; but I know of 
only one work, and that by no means worthy of the subject, on “ Chris- 
tian Charity.” 

How is this? How is it that the greatest of the Christian graces 
should receive the least attention? The principal cause is the diffi- 
culty of its exercise. Men love an easy as well as a cheap religion; 
and a religion that flatters their pride and pampers their self-righteous- 
ness. Hence it is, that many are prone to substitute ritualism for the re- 
ligion of the heart, a mere externalism for that internal warfare which 
the gospel calls its professors to carry on without intermission against 
the inbred sins of the soul; while others find it an easy matter to be act- 
ive in the manifestation of public spirit, compared with the great work 
of crucifying the flesh, with its affections and lusts; yet we can not be 
Christians unless we have the mind of Christ—the pure, loving, gentle 
mind of Christ. Is it easy to love our enemies, and bless them that curse 
us? Is it easy to repress all the vengeful feelings of the heart, so promptly 
and indignantly rising to repel assaults, to retaliate injuries, and to repay 
insult with insult? Is it easy work to carry out the law of charity which 
“ suffereth long, and is kind” even to those unkind to us ?—“ which en- 
vieth not” the superiority in possession, reputation, success, of others— 
“ which seeketh not her own,” but yields up her preference for the good 
of others, and is content to surrender any thing but principle for peace 
— which does not behave unseemly” as a Christian, toward any one, in 
action, word, or manner— which vaunteth not itself, and is not puffed 
up,” but is humble, meek, and modest—“ which thinketh no evil” of 
others, and is ever ready to impute a good motive till a bad one is 
proved—* which rejoiceth not in iniquity,” even when committed by a 
foe, but “rejoiceth in the truth,” when it is seen adorning his char- 
acter, and strengthening his cause—“ which covereth all things” that 
are faulty, with the mantle of love, instead of magnifying or proclaim- 
ing them—‘ which believeth all things” to the credit of another— 
“ hopeth” where there is not evidence to establish ‘convietion—and 
“endureth all things,” in the way of'labor, sacrifice, and self-denial ? 
Such is love; and if this be easy, there is nothing difficult in our world. 
Easy! Why we are ready to say—“ Who is sufficient for these things ?” 
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If this be Christianity—“ Who then can be saved?” With man it is 
impossible, but with God all things are possible. Nothing but omnipotent 
grace can enable such proud selfish hearts as ours to practice this virtue. 

Here, then, is the cause of the scarcity of love—its difficulty. It is 
easy to pray, easy to hear sermons, and easy to feel under them ; easy to 
some to give money, time, labor, for public societies; easy to bea pas- 
sionate Churchman, Methodist, or Dissenter; easy to be zealous for a 
church or a creed; yes, and even easy to practice bodily austerities; in 
short, easier to do any thing, than to love, in the scriptural meaning of 
the term. And yet we must love or give up all pretensions to be Christ- 
ians; for the apostle tells us that the eloquence of men and angels can 
be no substitute for it; nor the most wonder-working faith; nor the 
most diffusive charity; nor the torments of martyrdom. Instead of 
allowing its difficulty to deter us from it, we should on that account with 
a noble heroism set ourselves to cultivate and practice it. We should 
consider it our religion, our calling, our great business. It is the 
evidence of true faith; the first-fruit of the Spirit; the proof and 
badge of our discipleship; the identifying law of Christ’s kingdom ; the 
brightest ornament of our profession ; the last evidence of the Saviour’s 
divine mission. 

And where should we look for the brightest and most beautiful exem- 
plifications of this grace but to the pulpit, where every grace of our holy 
religion should be exhibited, not only in the sermons but in the character 
of the preacher. He himself should be an incarnation of love; a living 
embodiment of this seraphic virtue. It is not enough that he should be 
rigidly just, or spotlessly chaste, or invariably true; he must follow also 
the whatsoever things that are Jovely. He is the teacher of a religion 
whose richest grace is love; and he must himself be a pattern of the 
religion which he promulgates. If he be of a hard, austere, and crabbed 
temper naturally, he must take pains with himself to mollify his disposi- 
tion. He tells his hearers that grace does little for a man if it does not 
subdue and control his temper; and he must therefore show them that 
this is practicable by letting them see how it has subdued his. And then 
he must carry this spirit into his ministrations. He must appear in the 
pulpit as one who has just come from communing with a God of love, 
and whose whole soul has been transformed into the divine image. 
Love should sparkle in the tear of his eye, smile in the radiance of his 
countenance, and speak in the tones of his voice. The sermons should 
not only come to the hearer’s intellect with all the clearness of truth, 
but to his heart with all the warmth of the preacher’s love. The audi- 
ence must feel that the preacher loves them. He must draw them with 
the cords of love which are the bands of a man. 

The history of the church has proved that of all means of conversion 
the most insinuating and successful is the exhibition of the love of J esus ; 
but then the manner of preaching must be in harmony with the matter. 
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Perhaps I may be referred to the apostles of our Lord, and to the 
beloved and loving John among the rest, who wanted fire from heaven 
to consume their enemies. Yes, but on the day of Pentecost they 
received, even as they needed it, the baptism of another spirit. “There 
and then these Elishas found the mantle of their ascended Lord. Had 
it been otherwise—had they not been made of love, as well as mes- 
sengers of love—had not the love they preached breathed in every tone 
and beamed in every look—had,they not illustrated in their practice the 
genius of the gospel, their mission had been a signal failure; they had never 
opened the hearts of men—they had never made their way in a resistant 
world—never conquered it. Just as it is, not with stubborn, but pliant 
iron that locks are picked, the hearts of sinners are to be opened only 
by those who bring a Christ-like gentleness to the work ; and who are 
ready with Paul’s large, loving, kind, and generous disposition, to be all 
things to all men, if so be they may win some. Never had the disciples 
gone forth conquering and to conquer, had they brought their old, 
bigoted, quarrelsome, unsanctified temper to the mission. They might 
have died for Christianity, but she had died with them ; and, bound to 
their stake, expiring in their ashes, she had been entombed in the sepul- 
cher of her first and last apostles.” And then when all her ministers in 
the pulpit, and her followers in the pews, the whole body of her disci- 
ples, shall be seen adorning her doctrines of truth with the beauties of 
holiness, which are in fact the beauties of love, she will bring down from 
heaven the answer of the Redeemer’s prayer, and thus present to the 
world her last and strongest evidence of her heavenly origin, and 
achieve her brightest victory upon earth. Before her seraph form, infi- 
delity, like Satan before Ithuriel, will stand abashed, and feel “how 
awful goodness is.” 

Nothing hinders or imperils love more than controversy. This tries 
the spirits of what sort they are; and alas! for the discoveries of 
unsanctified temper which this test has often brought out. Controversy 
can not, ought not, to be silenced. What is Christianity but a controversy 
with all the false religions and false principles in the world? We are 
commanded “to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” As long as Error is in the field, stalking like Goliath before the 
armies of Israel‘ and challenging them to the combat, Truth must go 
forth to meet it, like David, in simplicity of intention, strength of heart, 
and dependence upon God; but only with its own weapons, the sling 

and the stone of meekness and love. Silence would be often treason 
against truth. This glorious deposit in the church of God, when assailed 
must be defended, and defended to the last. Nor must truth act merely 
on the defensive ; it is, and must be, essentially aggressive. Whatever 
ruins men’s souls, or injures their piety, must be attacked, and if possible 
vanquished. Peace may be bought too dearly. I have no sympathy 
with those who would hush controversy by the voice of conciliation, and 
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sacrifice theology to charity. No, no, we must not be afraid of defend- 
ing truth against error, lest we should be accused of violating the spirit 
of religion for the sake of its truths. We must not be frightened from 
our convictions, or hindered from defending or promulgating them, by 
the maudlin spirit which calls orthodoxy bigotry, and earnestness for 
truth fanaticism. It is a stale trick to call good things by bad names, 
and thus raise a prejudice against them. We are not of those who 
would vilify and dismiss doctrines as Jogmas. 'The man who for the 
sake of ease, or under the influence of fear, would, without resistance, 
see truth opposed, or even neglected, is a traitor or a coward. A dis- 
honorable peace, say many, is less desirable than a just war. Whether 
this holds good or not in the politics of this world, it is true to the 
letter in the contest between truth and error. 

And should wx, my dear brethren, be called to contend against error 
for the faith once delivered to the saints, how careful should we then be 
to speak the truth in love. How sad and solemn is it, that Charity 
should so often have been seen to come bleeding and weeping from the 
controversies of brethren, and uttering the bitter lament: “ These are 
the wounds I have received in the house of my friends” Is it not for a 
lamentation and woe, that the bitterest controversies have been those 
earried on about religion, as if, when contending for truth, love should 
be ordered off the field, and malice, wrath, and all uncharitableness, have 
been called in to take her place? 

I am aware there is a spurious thing called charity, which is but a 
bantling of infidelity, whose creed and whose song are contained in the 
adage of a free-thinking Roman Catholic poet : 


“ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong, whose life is in the right ;” 


and which means, that all ereeds are egually true, and therefore egually 
false. 

The man who fights for truth in wrath and dogmatism, is almost sure 
to defeat himself. That truth which, when couched in the language, 
and accompanied with the appeals, of affection, finds such welcome into 
the hearts of men, hath often brought upon its propounders the reaction 
of stout, indignant hostility, just because of the stern intolerance where- 
with it hath been proposed to them, which makes it of the utmost prac- 
tical importance that neither the pride nor the passions of men should 
mingle in the discussion, when laboring either with or against each 
other. Too much has it prejudiced the cause of truth in the world, that 
it has been so often urged and insisted on with that wrath which work- 
eth not the righteousness of God. Passion and pride, wrath and anger, 
sarcasm and irony, are all unsuitable to truth; they are not homogene- 
ous, but antagonistic. Just so far as the heart is wanting in love, it is 
wanting in truth. To love in fact is a part of truth. It is as true that I 
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am to love, as it is that Iam to believe. Opinions may be in the head 
and upon the lips; but opinions alone are not truth, only its corpse : liv- 
ing truth includes love. 

It has been somewhere said, that if a botanist, when traveling, had 
lost the knowledge of his exact locality at the time, both as to longitude 
and latitude, he would be able at once to ascertain his geographical 
position, by the discovery of a certain plant or flower which he knew 
was to be found only in that particular spot. In like manner, as love is 
a flower indigenous to the church of Christ and growing nowhere else 
on earth but there, a spirit from another world knowing this fact, would 
also be able, when he lighted on our globe, to ascertain that he had 
reached the fellowship of Christians, if by no other means, yet by seeing 
this blessed agape in full bloom and fragrance. But were he to arrive 
in our country, and to survey our denomination, just at this time, would 
he conclude that he had reached the native place of holy love? Or at any 
rate would he not lament to see this heavenly exotic sickly, shriveled, 
and withering in the deadly shade of our envenomed controversy? Have 
not we told the world in books and sermons that this flower does flourish 
in the communion of saints? And is this the way in which we convince 
men that our representation is true? Alas, alas! How long shall we give 
them occasion to convert the testimony of Julian, so honorable to the 
early disciples, “ See how these Christians love one another,” into bitter 
irony, and compel them to say, “ Yes, look at their controversies and 
contentions ; read their envenomed pamphlets; hearken to their angry 
vituperations; behold their hostile separations ; and see how indeed they 
love one another !” 

Let us then clearly understand, and bear in constant recollection, that 
the religion of Christ consists pre-eminently of TRUTH and Love, and that 
this is the highest possible commendation it could receive, since nothing 
can rise higher than these sublime characteristics. These are never to be 
separated. While we maintain the substance of truth in its totality and 
symmetry, we must be anxious to cultivate and breathe the spirit of 
love. Time and events have developed in many quarters a strong tend- 
ency to separate these two elements. Some are very zealous for what 
they maintain to be the truth, at the utter sacrifice of love. Who can 
read the pages of ecclesiastical history and not be convinced of this? 
How soon was the spirit of primitive Christianity, and subsequently of 
the Reformation, transformed into an angry controversy about dog- 
matic theology! How fiercely did the combatants contend for confuta- 
tions of doctrines; definitions of mysterious truths and abstruse opinions, 
phraseology not found in Scripture, and points beyond the circle of 
divine revelation, and for verbal conformity to these human standards! 
What a spectacle, mournful and humiliating, was presented by the 
churches of antiquity, when the dew of their early youth had passed 
away, and a fiery zeal for dogmas everywhere blazed, in which liberty 
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and love expired together! Bishops, churches, sects, and councils were 
seen fulminating excommunications and hurling anathemas against each 
other for refusing to accept as infallible their respective statements and 
definitions of doctrines, and bow to each other’s decisions on disputed 
points. What else than zeal for truth, at the expense of love, is the 
spirit of persecution which, by turns, nearly all the sects of Christendom 
have evinced? What are the towers of the Popish Inquisition but 
the pretended throne of truth erected over the dungeon of imprisoned 
love? What the flames of its auto-da-fê but the stake erected by a dis- 
tempered zeal for truth, in the fires of which love is consumed to ashes ? 
What are any and all restrictions of religious liberty, and every kind of 
pains and penalties, inflicted for religious opinions, but the immolation 
of love at the shrine of truth? And to come still closer to the spirit and 
practice of multitudes in our own times, who would shrink from the 
charge of persecution, what else than this is the ardor of sectarianism, 
which lives in surly alienation, and even bitter hostility, toward others, 
on the ground of ecclesiastical polity or ritual observances? Let me see 
a professing Christian look askance at his fellows, or passing them with 
the scowl of religious bigotry, because they subscribe not to his creed in 
all points, and there I recognize a man who with his hand holds up what 
he conceives to be truth, but who with his heel tramples upon love. 

But then there is another error on the opposite side, into which they 
fall, who contend for charity at the expense of truth, and whose charity, 
indeed, is indifference to religious sentiments altogether. They would 
erect a modern Christian Pantheon on the ruins of the temple of truth, 
where all religions, as in the ancient Pagan one, should live and worship 
in harmony and peace. This latitudinarian liberalism, which is in fact 
treason against truth, is eminently characteristic of the age in which we 
live. It is seen in this country, on the continent of Europe, and in 
America, It permeates our journalism, our philosophy, our criticism, 
our politics, our very theology. It is more dangerous and more mischiev- 
ous than an open infidelity. It smiles with fawning obsequiousness on 
all, and frowns on none but the man who contends earnestly for the 
faith once delivered to the saints. It is the Pantheism of the moral 
world, and by making all opinions in some fashion to be truth, makes 
none of them be as such. In proportion as men recede from their con- 
victions of the importance of scriptural doctrine, they sap the very found- 
ations of personal godliness, lower the tone of morality, and enfeeble 
the exercise of Christian philanthropy. Truth is the nerve of charity ; 
and it may be known by consulting the page of history, that the great- 
est heroism of benevolence has ever sprung from the martyr-spirit of 
faith in truth, 

I am particularly anxious to leave upon your minds the impression, 
that the essenoe and virtue of the world consists of truth and love 
united. It is not truth alone, nor love alone, but the two in union. As 
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in chemical substances, compounds possess properties of their own, dif 
ferent from those of their elements when separated, so it is with truth 
and love: apart, they act one way; united, they act another way. 
Their properties undergo a change by intimate combination. Truth, 
without love, would be a set of mere dry and barren notions; or, if 
fruitful, prolifie only in pride and self-conceit. And love, without truth, 
would degenerate into simple sentimentalism and unmeaning emotion— 
a vague impulse, without roots to nourish, or principle to guide it. But 
blended, they form a beautiful, an effective, a holy, a blessed union ; and 
they act and re-act upon each other. Truth, fully and cordially embraced, 
and faithfully maintained, swells the tide of love in the heart, directs its 
course, diseriminates its objects, and guides its application ; while love, 
in energetic action, throws a luster and warmth upon truth that makes 
it more captivating to the understanding and precious to the heart, 
“ What God hatb joined together let no man put asunder.” 

And now, my beloved brethren, let us, on returning to our own 
homes, carry with us into our various spheres of action a still firmer 
adherence to the truth, and a more resolute determination to cultivate 
the spirit of love. Let us all press closer to the cross, to catch more of 
the spirit of him that died upon it. Not abating one jot or tittle of our 
orthodox faith, not yielding ourselves to a sickly and sickening luke- 
warmness, but for truth exhibiting the courage of heroes and the con- 
stancy of martyrs; let us manifest at the same time the docility of 
children, and the gentle fervor of seraphs. While with eagle vision and 
pinion we soar to higher and higher altitudes in the regions of truth, 
and bathe our wings in the flood of celestial radiance poured from the 
Sun of righteousness, let us at the same time cherish the dove-like spirit 
of Christian charity. 

We should all have clearer views of truth, if we had a greater influ- 
ence of love. In spiritual matters, as well as in some others, the heart 
to a considerable extent influences and guides the judgment; and dispo- 
sition prepares us, according to its nature, to see or lose the force of 
evidence. “If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether I speak of myself.” In these impressive and instructive words 
our Lord has taught us that feeling affects thinking. And who can 
doubt it? When the pupils of an ancient sage asked their master what 
they should do to get winged souls, such as might soar aloft in the 
bright beams of truth, he bade them bathe themselves in the waters of 
life: and upon their asking what these were, he told them the four car- 
dinal virtues, which are the four rivers of Paradise. We are traveling, 
or profess to be, to heaven, which is the region and the home of both 
truth and love; and we that by age and infrmity are drawing near to 
it, seem to anticipate more intensely, and to feel more sensibly, than we 
once did, the raptures that will be produced by the perfection of the 
truth and the consummation of love; just as sailors approaching the 
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spice islands, they inhale the precious odors which are wafted on the 
wings of the breeze from groves of oranges and trees of cinnamon. 
Let us all look up to that blessed world and be ever preparing for it, 
where the tree of knowledge grows fast by the tree of life; and the 
former, drawing its sap from the same source, shall yield only fruit that 
is as healthful as it is pleasant to the taste and fair to the eye. In that 
glorious state where all good things live, and shine, and flourish, and 
triumph forever, the supreme beauty, glory, and excellence is love. All 
are brethren, and all are loved as brethren. All are divinely amiable 
and excellent friends. Every one possesses the holiness that is loved, 
and the complacency by which it is loved. There every one, conscious 
of being entirely lovely and entirely beloved, reciprocates that same love 
to that great multitude which no man can number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and tongues, which fills the immeasurable regions of heaven. 

As for myself, I can not expect at my age to meet you many more 
times. I am on the border country, and drawing near the close of a 
lengthened pastorate of labor, and, through unmerited grace, one of no 
small share of success and comfort. It is a matter of deep sorrow to 
me, to see in the evening of my days such a cloudy, troubled, and 
stormy horizon of our denomination. In the hope of doing something 
to calm and harmonize the minds that are chafing one another, and dis- 
tressing us all, I have endeavored thus to throw oil upon the agitated 
waters. 

I know not that I can better finish this too long discourse than in the 
words with which Bishop Horsley concludes his controversy with Dr. 
Priestley: “The probability, however, seems to be that ere these times 
shall arrive, if they shall arrive at all, which we trust they will not, 
when Socinianism shall be in the ascendant, my antagonist and I shall 
both be gone to those unseen abodes, where the din of controversy and 
the din of war are equally unheard. There we shall rest together till the 
last trumpet summon us to stand before our God and King. That what- 
ever of intemperate wrath and carnal anger hath mixed itself on either 
side, with the zeal with which we have pursued our fierce contention, 
may then be forgiven in both, is a prayer which I breathe from the 
bottom of my soul; and to which my antagonist, if he hath any part in 
the spirit of a Christian, will, upon his bended knees, say, Amen.” 


DISCOURSE XXXVIIL 


BAPTIST W. NOEL, M. A. 


Twz Hon. and Rev. Baptist Wriothesley Noel was born in Leigthmont, Scotland, 
July 10, 1799; and through both his parents is connected with the flower of North 
Britain’s nobility. After graduating with distinction at Cambridge University, and 
for a short time engaging in the legal profession, he became the subject of renewing 
grace, and, devoting himself to the ministry, was ordained a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church of England, and in 1826 became minister of St. John’s Chapel, in 
Bedford Row, London. 

For twenty-two years Mr. Noel continued the faithful and affectionate pastor of 
the congregation of St. John’s Chapel; but in the year 1848 he seceded from the 
Established Church, and united with the Baptist denomination by being baptized 
into the fellowship of the John Street Church, London, Not long after, he came to 
the pastorate of this same church, which position he has since filled with eminent 
success. 

For several years previous to his separation from the Church of England, Mr. 
Noel had borne his bold and uncompromising testimony against some of the leading 
tractarian opinions then becoming rife, as also against certain tendencies of the times, 
in the established communion, which he regarded as prolific of manifold evils. 

Becoming more and more convinced that a course of action consistent with his 
conscientious convictions demanded his secession, the step was taken at however 
great a sacrifice. He had been appointed Chaplain to Queen Victoria, had possessed 
favor in high quarters, and might have anticipated almost any position of honor and 
emolument; but all this he cheerfully forsook from convictions of imperative duty. 
The grounds of these convictions he has given at length in his two principal works, 
“he Union of Church and State,” and an “ Essay on Christian Baptism.” 

The following, from Mr. Stevens’s Letters from Europe, will give an idea of Mr. 
Noel’s personal appearance : 

& Mr. Noel is a tall but slight and very ‘genteel’ looking personage; he comes of 
an old English ‘noble stock,’ as his title indicates, and he is here with quite a circle 
of titled ladies of his kindred. His features are very symmetrical, and present a 
really beautiful profile. He is not very clerical in his appearance, and wears light 
checkered pantaloons ; he has light hair, light blue eyes, and, in fine, the general as- 
pect of a good, rather than a great man, I have been much pleased with him in 
this respect—in committees, where, amid the petty fastidiousness and superfluous 
details of men who would show their business-talent more by creating difficulties 
than by controlling them, he was always intent on giving a practical and sensible 
direction to the business in hand, and had always a benign suggestion for any abrupt 
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outbreak of temper. Baptist Noel is one of the best and most agreeable men I have 
met in Paris, He appears to be not older than forty-five years.” 

Mr. Noel is not a man of masculine mind; he is rarely either original or profound ; 
but his matter is always above mediocrity, and its excellence is more equally sus- 
tained than that of the great majority of other popular preachers. If he never 
dazzles by brilliancies, he never suffers the attention to flag by descending to com- 
mon-place observations. 

Dr. Tyng says of him, in his “ Recollections of England :” ' 

“ He is certainly a most interesting and delightful preacher; altogether extempo- 
poraneous; mild and persuasive in his manner, yet sufficiently impressive, and 
sometimes powerful, having a very clear and consistent flow of thought; decidedly 
evangelical in doctrine, though less deep and instructive in doctrine than I had ex- 
pected. His great beauty of appearance, his soft, and gentle, and musical voice, and 
his dignity of manner in the pulpit, add also much to his power as a preacher. 
There is no cause for wonder in the popularity of such man, so devoted, humble, 
and faithful, among all who love the truth of the gospel. There is no clergyman in 
London, I think, who has greater influence in the religious community, and certainly 
no one whose ministry and character unite more valuable properties and qualifications,” 

On ordinary occasions, Mr. Noel's sermons are said to be characterized by a uni- 
form excellence. Those who go to hear him, in the expectation of meeting with 
something strange or startling, will be assuredly disappointed. His eloquence is 
like the course of a calm river, gentle, and musical in its low. From the moment 
he commences his sermon, until its conclusion, embracing usually about an hour, or 
an hour and a quarter, there is not the slightest impediment or interruption, And 
his voice is seldom raised above the pitch in which he commences; but then it is 
too musical, and too gently modulated, to be monotonous. His sentences are care- 
fully constructed, and remarkably smooth. His action is slight and graceful, and 
such as might be supposed from a man of his disposition. 

A great and distinctive feature in the preaching of the Rev. Baptist Noel, is his 
frequent use of scriptural quotations, These, whatever be the topic of his dis- 
course, are most felicitously introduced, and he excels in the clear presentation of 
the cardinal doctrines of divine truth. It is a frequent remark, that no one could 
sit any great length of time under the ministry of Mr. Noel, without becoming con- 
versant with the leading truths of the gospel. The following is as favorable a 
specimen of his discourses as it has been our good fortune to meet, 





THE FAITH THAT SAVES THE SOUL. 
“ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood.”—Rox., iii. 25. 


Tax original cause of the justification of a sinner, is the absolute 
mercy of God; the meritorious cause of a sinner's justification is the 
obedience and the sufferings of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and the instru- 
mental cause of a sinner’s justification is faith in that Redeemer. There 
is but one original cause—which is mercy ; there is but one meritorious 
cause—and that is redemption by Christ; and there is but one instru- 
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mental cause—and that is faith in Christ. “Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood.” 

Let us look to God the Spirit, who alone can make his own word 
profitable, while we consider what is the nature of justifying faith, the 
extent to which it justifies, and the manner in which it justifies. The 
whole statement is very simple, but it is of great moment to every single 
person of this congregation. It is of the last consequence to us, that we 
not only know what the faith is, but have it. It is of the utmost mo- 
ment to you and me, that we have this faith ; and it is my object, in the 
simple exposition which may follow these words, to lead you, as an 
instrument in the hands of the great God, not only to know what justi- 
fying faith is, but to have it. 

Let us think, first, what it is mot: because this may enable us the more 
clearly to observe what it és. ‘ 

The faith, of which the apostle speaks in these words, through which 
Christ becomes a propitiation for any individual sinner, is not a belief in 
the truth of the fact, that Christ is come, or that the New Testament is 
a divinely inspired revelation of that fact and its consequences. Because, 
faith in Christ is evidently trust in Christ; it is the meaning of the 
word. No man can pretend to have faith in Christ, and not trust Christ ; 
just as a person could not pretend to have faith in his physician, and not 
trust his physician. But a person may believe in the truth that Christ is 
come, and may believe that the New Testament reveals that fact, its 
character and its consequences, and yet have no trust in Christ, and 
therefore not have the “faith in his blood,” which is spoken of here. 

It is not, further, a belief in the truth of all the principal doctrines of 
the gospel. This is a step beyond the last ; for there are many persons 
that do credit the gospel to be a revelation from God, and yet know 
little of the doctrines it contains ; nay, reject most of its doctrines, But 
a person may reject none of them—may admit in terms their truth, see 
the proofs of them in the Scripture, and maintain them all, and yet that 
person may have no faith in Christ. Because, Christ has come, to offer 
salvation to us as sinners; but it is obvious that a person may credit the 
truth of these doctrines and not trust in Christ to save his soul. And 
if so, he is an unbeliever ; he disbelieves that Christ has come to save 
his soul. He may be destitute of all trust in Christ, and yet believe the 
great facts of the gospel, to a certain degree and in a certain sense. 
And this faith is that which is possessed by fallen spirits, who know very 
well the great truths of the gospel, and are busily engaged in opposing 
them in the world. That which a man only shares with the gren ene- 
mies of God and man, can not be the faith which saves, 

The same remarks will apply to this further stage—the state of a per- 
son, who believes that Christ Jesus is able and willing to save others, 
but does not believe in Christ as about to save him. For this also he 
shares with fallen beings. “ The devils believe and tremble” when they 
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think that Christ has come to save others, but has not come to save them ; 
and this belief, instead of teaching them to love Christ, only embitters 
their hatred. It may do so with a sinful man, and consequently is not 
that trust in Christ which will save him. 

And again, to believe in our own personal safety through Christ is, on 
the other hand, not justifying faith. Because, many an ignorant and 
criminal enthusiast has believed this, while his whole life was one of dis- 
obedience to God’s commands, and of manifest enmity to God. To 
believe that we are personally safe, that we are the elect of God through 
Christ, that we are through Christ children of God, and the favorites of 
heaven, and sure of being saved, may be to believe a falsehood—a mere 
delusion. It may be, that the person who has this belief, is none of 
those things. And it is obvious that if the great enemy of souls could 
desire any thing respecting one of his miserable captives, he would 
mostly desire this; that while he is living in his sins, and posting down 
to destruction, he should be perfectly persuaded that he was one of 
God’s elect, a child of God and an heir of glory through Christ ; be- 
cause, that delusion would prevent repentance, and would, more than 
any thing else, deepen and perpetuate his sleep of sin. 

None of these things can be the justifying faith of which our text 
speaks. But justifying faith is— 

The trust which a sinner feels in Christ, to save hia from hell, as a 
divine Saviour, in the method he has revealed, by his atoning sacrifice, 
and by his sanctifying Spirit. 

This is justifying faith. Let us briefly illustrate its various character- 
istics. 

It must be a trust in Christ to save ws. We must see that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is able and willing to save us. Because, my brethren, Christ 
is come for this purpose. It is this blessing he offers to us, as ruined sin- 
ners. He has assured you and me that he is able and willing to save us, 
It is the purpose for which he died—for which the Bible has been writ- 
ten ; and to disbelieve that, would be to disbelieve one of the very prin- 
cipal truths that he has revealed, the principal act he came to accom- 
plish ; and would be, not faith, but unbelief. To disbelieve that, is not 
trust in Christ, but distrust of him ; and no one can suppose that he has 
justifying faith in Christ while he disbelieves one of the principal things 
revealed concerning him. As we have seen, to disbelieve that, is to be 
in the! condition of rebellious and apostate spirits; and that is not the 
trust that he will bless, On the contrary, to believe that he is willing 
and able to save ws, notwithstanding all our guilt, in the midst of all our 
dangers, with the sentence of God’s law pronounced against us, in the 
face of an obedience required which we can not pay, in the sight of a 
disobedience which merits eternal death—that is the trust he asks from 
us all. The eternal Son of God demands of every one of you, and of 
me, that we do individually trust him to save us. 
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It is, in the next place, a trust in him to save us From hell. Ifwe 
should trust Christ to save us from an y thing less, this would not be to 
credit the great truth revealed concerning him. We do in fact de- 
serve to perish ; we are on our road to perdition, till that blessed mo- 
ment when we believe on Christ; God’s law condemns us, and gracious 
as he is, he will certainly execute the sentence of his law; from that 
Christ has undertaken to save us; and to disbelieve that, is, again I say, 
to be an unbeliever. It is not to trust him, but to want trust in him; 
it is not faith, but unbelief; and he who should believe any thing else 
of Christ, but should not believe that he is able and willing to save him 
from hell—from eternal wrath—from all the consequences of his trans- 
gression—would not be a believer in Christ. But if we should actually 
perish without Christ, and he has come to save us from perishing, as 
his word continually declares, then we deserve it; for the Almighty 
could not inflict upon us that which we do not merit. Hence, to be- 
lieve that Christ is able and willing to save us from hell, is to believe 
that we deserve it; and it implies the conviction on our parts, that we 
are lost without him, that there is no method of salvation but in him, 
that he alone stands between us and everlasting ruin, that if God gave- 
us our desert individually, we individually should perish. This is what 
faith in Christ implies; and if any man denies that of himself, does not 
own it, questions it, puts the thought aside, does not explicitly and 
solemnly confess it to himself and God, he may rest assured that he 
has no faith in Christ. He may believe other things respecting Christ ; 
but the great truth that he has come to save him from eternal ruin, 
that man rejects. 

I say, again, that justifying faith is the persuasion that Christ is able 
and willing to save us from hell, as a divine Saviour. Because, he can 
not save us in any other capacity. If Christ were a mere man, his 
obedience and his sufferings could no more save us, than the obedience 
and sufferings of any martyr, like Paul, or like Bradford. Christ’s 
obedience and sufferings would be no more rational a foundation for our 
hope, were he but a man, than the obedience and sufferings of other 
holy men; and if we were to expect to be saved by Christ as a man, 
instead of exercising the faith he looks for, we should be unbelievers 
still. For the truth is, that his love passes all knowledge, as his merit 
passes all knowledge, because as incarnate God he died in our stead. 
And hence, if we were to deny this of him, we should deny the prin- 
cipal truth concerning him. We may call ourselves Christians after 
denying it, but we have altered not one truth—as men pretend—we 
have altered the whole truth respecting the gospel; fundamentally 
altered it; changed the whole character of a sinner’s trust; swept 
away at one fell blow all those powerful motives we have to obedience 
and love; sentenced man, as the consequence of that denial, to per- 
petual disobedience and enmity to God. And {hat men call altering one 
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of the dogmas of Christianity! No, brethren ; if we do not rest on 
Christ as a divine Saviour, who has come in our nature to rescue us 
from the hell we merited, we have no justifying faith in him. It is such 
a faith as Nero had when he heard of his crucifixion; such a faith as 
Pontius Pilate had, when he sentenced him to death; the belief that he 
is a good man: a belief which does him infinite dishonor. To believe 
in Christ so as to be saved, is to look to him to save us from hell as a 
divine Saviour. 

I say, again, that justifying faith in Christ is the belief in him as a 
divine Saviour, to save us in the method he has himself revealed, by his 
atoning sacrifice ; or rather, by his redemption—by his obedience and 
sufferings on our behalf. If we should look to be saved in any other 
way than by his atoning sacrifice, we should essentially mutilate his 
gospel, deny his claim, and diseard that which is the principal founda- 
tion of our confidence before God. The word of God declares, that we 
are “justified freely, by God’s mercy, through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus.” To believe that Christ came to set us a bright ex- 
ample, and to give us wise and divine counsels, and to animate us with 
powerful motives to virtue, and there to end, and there to let our 
faith terminate, is to deny the one great truth revealed in all this book, 
for which this book has been revealed—that the Lord Jesus Christ, 
incarnate God in our nature, died in our place, bore the punishment we 
must have borne, and by that punishment borne in his person, has done 
away the necessity that we should suffer any punishment. If we ex- 
pected to be saved in any other way, we should not be believing God, 
but believing a falsehood; we should not then be trusting Christ to 
save us according to his own revealed method, but in another method 
of our own, which would dishonor him, and be a reason for our condem- 
nation, and not for our acceptance before God. Hence, justifying faith 
is a dependence on Christ to save us by the merit of his obedience and 
his sufferings. 

And lastly, justifying faith is an expectation of being saved by him 
from hell, not only by the merit of his atoning sacrifice, but by the power 
of his sanctifying Spirit. This, again, is revealed in Scripture. He has 
told us, that he means to save us thus, and in no other way. He has 
never promised a person to save him zm sin, but he has declared he 
means to save us from sin. He has not said that he would save us 
without the aid of the Spirit, but by giving us the Spirit. He has not 
told us that he will save us without the exertion to which grace prompts, 
but by that exertion, There is no word of Scripture which states that 
we shall be saved with unholy hearts, but, “ Without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord ;” not one word which intimates that prayerless habits 
will conduct us to glory, but, “ Whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord, shall be saved ;” and so on, of the whole éirele of Christian obliga- 
tion. To believe, therefore, that Christ will save us without making us 
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holy, and without conducting us to loving obedience, is to believe a 
falsehood ; it is to deny what he has declared; it is not to trust him—to 
exercise faith on him: for faith must rest on his word ; there is no other 
foundation for it. It is to be placing a presumptuous confidence in a 
mischievous and criminal delusion. That is not faith. 

To believe in Christ as the Saviour of our souls from hell, secures obe- 
dience in another way, and leads in another manner to a supreme love 
to Christ; but you will observe that it not only leads to it—it actually 
involves it; because, faith in Christ involves submission to his will: 
Just as faith in à guide involves the disposition to follow him ; or faith 
in a commander involves the readiness to march and fight at his com- 
mand; or faith in a physician the determination to take his medicines. 
Should a man be lost amid dangerous precipices, and not know how to 
effect his escape, and a guide well versed in the mountain paths should 
point out the road of safety, and assure him that if he followed it he 
would be safe ; faith in that mountain guide would lead the lost pilgrim 
at once to follow. If an army were surrounded by perils, and expecting 
to be destroyed, but their commander assured them that he would point 
out the road to victory, if they marched under his orders and fought at 
his command ; faith in that commander would lead them, necessarily, to 
march and to fight. Ifmen were persuaded that their physician could 
save them by the remedies he prescribed, faith in that physician would 
lead them to adopt those remedies. In every instance faith has thus this 
practical character ; leading to submission to those methods, which the 
person in whom we trust makes the conditions of safety. And hence, to 
trust in Christ for our salvation, not only leads to loving him and leads 
to obeying him, as it most certainly does, but likewise it includes in the 
very idea of it the placing ourselves absolutely under Christ’s care. He 
offers to save us in one way, and to trust that he will save us in that 
way, is to submit to that way. So that if we believe in Christ to save us 
by communicating his sanctifying Spirit, it implies that we seek that 
Spirit ; if we believe that he will save us by making us holy, it implies 
that we consent to be made holy; if we believe that he will save us in 
the course of obedience to God’s law, it implies that from that moment 
we are ready so to obey. Imagine for a moment the contrary : that a 
person should believe that he shall be saved by Christ, while he resolves 
not to obey, not to be holy, not to welcome the gift of his Spirit ; then 
he would believe in that which was false, instead of believing in Christ, 
for Christ has never promised to save any one who is nourishing those 
tempers. a 

Thus we come to this general truth: that justifying faith in Christ 
is the trust that any one feels in him to save himself from eternal 
death, as a divine Saviour, in the method he has himself revealed, by his 
atoning sacrifice and by his sanctifying grace. 

To what extent, let us ask, in the next place, does the possession of 
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this faith justify? “Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood.” 

I have often dwelt on the scriptural proofs of this point in our subject ; 
I shall therefore merely remind you in passing, that this faith is spoken 
of in Scripture, as justifying by itself—as the one sole condition of justi- 
fication. “Therefore we conclude,” says the apostle, in a verse which 
follows our text, “that a man is justified by faith, without the deeds of 
the law.” This justifying faith is further declared in Seripture to secure 
the acquittal of any person who trusts in Christ. It is not the less guilty 
only, but the most guilty may secure acquittal and safety by its instru- 
mentality. As the apostle here tells us: “The righteousness of God is 
by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them that believe; for 
there is no difference.” The worst and the best—all may alike be justi- 
fied, upon their receiving this inestimable gift of God; and he who 
believes is pardoned and accepted. The Scripture no less declares, that 
those who possess this justifying faith are acquitted of all their sins, and 
are entitled to all the privileges of the new covenant. “ By him all that 
believe are justified from all things.” The justification is complete ; so 
that a sinner is accepted as though he were perfectly innocent, becomes 
a child of God, and is adopted by his love, and receives all the blessings 
of his children, including preservation by his power and grace, and then 
eternal glory, which he has reserved for all who love him and obey him. 
And again: this justifying grace secures all these privileges the very 
first moment it is exercised. As there is nothing else—nothing what- 
ever— which is the condition of justification, therefore years of obedience 
can add nothing to it. The moment a sinner believes, he passes from a 
state of condemnation into a state of justification. The dying thief 
believed upon Christ, and he merited eternal death, and was within a 
few minutes of it, but, in that moment when he believed, all his sins were 
pardoned, and at once Christ said to him: “ This day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.” And that is the rule; that is what must ensue. If it 
be true that faith is the one condition, the one instrument of the sinner’s 
justification, then the moment he possesses that one instrument, the mo- 
ment he has fulfilled that one condition, he is a justified person. To 
delay it, would be to interfere with that divinely-ordained method of 
justification ; it would be to bring in something else as the condition; 
and it could be easily shown, that the introduction of any delay would be 
the dishonor of Christ. If faith in him be the one appointed condition, 
the moment that any sinner, however black the guilt which he has con- 
tracted, does rest his soul upon Christ as the one great atoning sacrifice, 
and the prevailing intercessor, that moment are his sins obliterated, and 
he is adopted into the family of God. 

Let us now, in the last place, consider for a moment the manner in 
which this faith justifies, 

We have already seen that a sinner is “ justified without the deeds of 
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the law ;” and this proves, not merely that a sinner is justified without 
the merit of the law, without the merit of works, but that he is justified 
without the condition of works; and that it is as unscriptural, to declare 
that faith on the condition of works justifies, as to say that faith justifies 
by the merit of Christ and the merit of works. There is no condition of 
works; and could there be, it must be obvious to the dullest understand- 
ing that two things would follow : first, that the being justified by works, 
as a condition appointed by God in addition to that of faith, would so far 
obscure the glory of the Saviour, through whose sole merit the sinner is 
accepted; and next, that it would necessarily and invariably lead each 
person to trust his own works, rather than Christ. It would be vain, to 
tell persons that there was no merit in those works, but that their works 
were the condition of justification, just as their faith was; inevitably and 
necessarily, they would attach the idea of their justification and salvation 
to those works, and on those works they would rest. And thus, both a 
sinner would be separated from that exclusive confidence in the merit of 
Christ which he ought to feel, and the merit of Christ would be neces- 
sarily obscured by the very fact of such a condition. 

God has made no such condition. The one condition is faith. And _ 
since the Redeemer is the sole meritorious cause of the justification of 
any sinner, we see that it must be becoming and fitting in the Almighty, 
to grant the sinner’s justification in such a way, as shall give Christ all 
the glory. He has, therefore, made faith the sole condition ; because it 
is most obvious, that by faith as the sole condition does Christ receive, 
as he ought, all the glory. Let a sinner trust in Christ alone for his sal- 
vation from eternal death ; and then, placing himself as a ruined creature 
under Christ’s care, it is what you might expect from the infinite mercy 
of that gracious Redeemer, that he should welcome such a humble pen- 
itent. “Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” If we apply 
to Christ for salvation with no other plea than this, that we are ruined, 
and he is a mighty and a gracious Saviour. Christ asks nothing else, 
What else should he ask? An atonement? He came himself to atone, 
Holiness and love? He came, not to find them in the rebellious, but to 
create them both. He asks, therefore, nothing else; but if a humbled 
sinner feels that he is ruined, and applies to Christ as a gracious and 
mighty Saviour, to rescue him from eternal death, Christ is gracious 
enough to welcome him. He becomes Christ’s disciple ; he receives all 
through Christ; and as a humble penitent, renouncing his rebellion, he 
both acknowledges his own ruin, trusts the merits of the Saviour in op- 
position to a trust in the mere mercy of God, and in opposition to a trust 
in any merit of his own, and so submits to Christ’s method of saving him, 
and places himself under his dominion, to be sanctified and guided from 
that day. For such Christ intercedes ; welcoming the penitent believer, 
who gives him all the glory, he now intercedes for him ; and God accepts 
the intercession; and that penitent believer trusting exclusively to 
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Christ, is welcomed through his intercession. At the same time, you 
may see, that when a person thus trusts in Christ alone, he does what in 
him lies, to proclaim to the whole world around him his sense of the 
enormity of sin, which could be pardoned by no other sacrifice than 
Christ’s; and his sense of the holiness and truth of God, who would ad- 
mit him on no other terms; and his sense of the infinite mercy and in- 
finite merit of Christ, through whom he is accepted; and his sense of 
the need that his rebellious heart should be brought back again to God, 
by his submitting to be saved by his sanctifying grace ; and by this does he 
give all the glory in a sinner’s power to that great and gracious Saviour. 

What other instrument of justification can be so suitable as this? We 
see, on the one hand, that God will justify a sinner because of Christ’s 
righteousness, and will give to Christ all the glory ; we see, on the other 
hand, an instrument of justification, by which all the glory zs rendered 
to Christ; and it must be plain to the commonest understanding, that 
that instrument, and none other, is that which may be most honorable to 
God, to order and establish as the one condition of a sinner’s salvation. 
Is there merit in this act of faith? No more than there was in Peter, 
when, because he was sinking in the water, he trusted Christ’s power 
and love to save him from it. No more than there was in the army of 
Israel, when they believed that the power of God would divide for them 
the Red Sea, and carry them in safety through it. No more merit, than 
there is in the destitute and dying welcoming the alms, that may save 
them from destruction. There is no merit in faith. It is not by faith as 
a work, by faith as a meritorious attainment, that any sinner is justified ; 
but it is by the riches of Christ, which faith apprehends, and lays hold 
upon. It is by that which gives to Christ all the glory, and precludes all 
merit in the sinner, that God has determined to justify every sinner 
who 7s justified. 

If this, my brethren, be the plain, scriptural account of the way in 
which a sinner is justified by God, it is very easy to see how important 
it is, that you and I should not alone reason about faith, not alone talk 
about faith, but should Aave this justifying faith. In fact, it is impossible 
for me adequately to state the importance of obtaining this blessing. 
All blessings flow from it. Once obtain this saving faith in Christ, and 
we are glorious forever. Once obtain it, and the attributes of God are 
around us, like a fortress, that no evil can invade. Once obtain it, and 
the privileges of the new covenant of grace are ours. Without it we are 
shut out from salvation, and honor, and happiness. No words can ex- 
press the importance of every living and thinking soul in this congre- 
gation getting this faith. We must have it. We shall be lost without 
it. We shall hasten down to ruin, if we have not faith ; and the more 
we know of it, the more convinced we are of it, the worse will it be for 
us if we do not get it. That faith must burn in our bosoms, as the prin- 
ciple of eternal life, or we perish. We must have it, or we die. 
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Does any one here say—I can not have it; I have no faith, and I can 
not have it? What does that mean—I can not have faith? Is Christ 
deserving your confidence? Are God’s invitations plain and certain ? 
Is it necessary to escape from hell, and to reach heaven? Must you-be 
happy? Have you any indestructible thirst after happiness? Is the 
way to happiness made plain before you? Why, then, do you not take 
it? What is the meaning of saying, I can not believe ? 

It means this, as you must see if you recall what justifying faith is: 
I can not see that-I am a lost sinner; I will not own it; and therefore I 
can not trust Christ’s atoning sacrifice, and Christ’s sanctifying grace. 
Is this what it means? Then what fatal pride there is in that man, or 
woman, or child, in this congregation, that ventures, in the face of facts 
that will silence all of us when we stand before the judgment-seat, and 
ought to silence all of us now, to say—I can not own that I am a hell- 
doomed sinner; I can not own that I merit my Maker’s eternal curse? 
We shall see it plainly enough hereafter, if we do not see it now; and 
there is nothing to account for the dullness of our vision, but the pride 
of our hearts. What fatal pride, if we should happen to own before God 
at the last, that in the face of all the clearest demonstration of his word, 
his attributes, and the workings of our own common sense, we denied 
that we deserved his eternal wrath ! 

Or does it mean—I can not trust Christ's great sacrifice, and perfect 
obedience, and declared love? What ingratitude to him! what cause- 
less unbelief! Is it true, or is it not true, that that unseen, but Almighty 
Saviour is ready to intercede for you, and give you his Spirit, and carry 
you to heaven? Is it true, or is it not, that there is not one soul in this 
congregation, for whom Christ Jesus did not give his blood, and whom 
he is not now ready to make a child of God and an heir of heaven? 
What fatal, what damnable unbelief, if notwithstanding all this, any one 
in this congregation says—I can not trust him ! 

Or does it mean, that because he has revealed that he will save you 
by making you holy, by leading you to obey, by making you mortify 
your sins, by giving you the sanctifying Spirit through which al! this may 
be done, you can not submit to that; you must hold your sins; you 
must still live in that which God forbids; you must still cherish that 
which God’s law condemns? Why, in the face of such fearful sanctions, 
and notwithstanding such plain and reiterated commands, and when such 
infinite mercy is extended to you, to refuse salvation because you will 
cling to sin—O! it must silence every one at the last, if nothing else 
did ; it must strike such an arrow of remorse into the miserable soul that 
will have then to own—I might have been rescued and blest forever, 
. but I would not give up my rebellion against God. Alas! alas! it will 
deepen all the gloom of the condemnation, that is resting upon you al- 


ready. 
But if still you tell me that you are obliged to say, I can not believe ; 
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are you to sit down in despair? Here is a fearful load of guilt upon 
you; must you sit down in despair? Do you say—What can I do? 
I am lost, I shall sink into perdition, I have not believed, I can not be- 
lieve; all this is true, but I must sink into perdition, helpless and hope- 
less? You only half believe that; or you would not sit still and do 
nothing. Depend upon it, when any man says, I must sit still and do 
nothing, because I can not believe, he has only half a conviction of his 
melancholy state. A little deeper conviction of the absolute and in- 
tolerable misery to which such a state is leading, would make you at 
once begin to be active in doing what you can. 

Do you say—What can we do? There are many things, God’s word 
declares you not only can, but must do. It is our duty to believe in 
Christ at once. It is the duty of every man, woman, and child in this 
assembly, to believe in Christ now. There is evidence that ought to 
convince every one, at once, without any further examination ; and the 
obligations resting upon us are such, that not one night ought to be 
lost; not one minute’s delay ought to be interposed. Christ offers yov 
and me salvation, if we trust him ; and it is our duty to trust him now. 
We are lost, and he offers to save us from hell by his atoning sacrifice, 
by his sanctifying Spirit ; and he only asks us to trust him. We ought 
to trust him now. 

But if the hardness of any heart forbids it; if the habitual unbelief 
of any heart forbids ; if the devoted love of sin, which still masters any 
one, forbids it; then what must follow? To do nothing? No. Listen 
to God’s word, as you hope to be saved. God has required of just such 
persons—“ Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow. Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord ; though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” Break off every habit of sin. 
Keep out of the way of temptation. Forsake the company that tempts. 
Do what you obviously can. No one compeis you to seek bad com- 
pany ; no one compels you to place yourself in the way of temptation ; 
Satan can not compel you to any external act. Therefore, break off 
these things. Break off whatever, in fact, interferes with your seeking 
salvation. Break it off at once. It is God's command. 

Is there nothing that you can do? God's word declares—“ Who- 
soever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” Can not 
you callon him? Can not ‚you at once begin to seek God’s mercy ? 
But you have not faith; and you have not earnestness. Still, call on 
him as you can. Begin to pray. Fasten upon your mind the neces- 
sity of salvation ; and let the ery of your natural distress, if not the 
prayer of faith, ascend up before God, 

God has said in his word—* The law is our schoolmaster to bring us 
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to Christ.” Then, in other words, it is when men perceive how the law 
condemns them, that they flee to Christ as the only Saviour. Do not 
get rid of the sense of guilt; but fasten it on your mind. Meditate on 
God's holy law; look at all its precepts; apply them to your own case; 
see how you have violated them; acknowledge the condemnation that 
law pronounces. Let the humiliating thought rest there, till it compels 
you to seek salvation by Christ. “ The law is our schoolmaster to bring 
us unto Christ, that we may be justified by faith.” 

Meditate, further, as you can, upon the gospel of Christ: for “ faith,” 
we read, “cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 
When any one will day by day read the Scriptures solemnly and seri- 
ously, and endeavor to understand them, and to impress them on his 
mind, it may be the duty in which God meets him. In the absence 
of that, how can you expect the blessing? If you despise God's word, 
if you neglect his gospel, can you look for salvation? Read it; medi- 
tate upon it. You may find, as thousands have, that in that obedience, 
however imperfect, to God's will, he may meet with you and save you. ~ 

These things, at least, you can do; and there are other similar direc- 
tions in God's word, for those who are as yet in their sins. And till all 
these are done, and have been done long in vain, do not say you can do 
nothing. If you say so, my dear hearer, it is, depend upon it, because 
you are only half convinced. Once thoroughly persuaded that you are 
ruined without Christ, you will gratefully seize the opportunities for 
these habits, which he has reguired you at once, as condemned sinners, 
to exercise and to cultivate. 

But how can we express adeguately, my Christian brethren, the 
gratitude we ought to have to God through Christ, if indeed he has 
given us this inestimable blessing? How can we sufficiently deplore 
the condition of some among us, to whom it seems almost impossible 
that they should believe; to whom the difficulty in their way seems 
almost insuperable? And yet God has taught ws to believe. Why? 
Why do we rest on Christ this night? Why do we now look up to 
our most loving Saviour, to deliver us from our guilt and ruin, from the 
curse of the law, from the malice of Satan, from his temptations, from 
the eternal wrath we have merited, from all evil; and-to place us 
among his people in glory? Why, with a consciousness perhaps as 
complete as any one can have, that we are utterly deserving of eternal 
wrath, have we yet this confidence in Christ? O! brethren, it is a 
blessing from God, for which it is impossible we should be sufliciently 
thankful. Let us day by day exercise that faith. Let not a day go by, 
without our trusting in Christ still to save us. And may that confidence, 
in him become more and more simple and complete, 


DISCOURSE XXXIX. 


J'ABEZ BUENTING;, SD 


Tue Hercules of modern Methodism, as Dr. Bunting has been described, is a 
native of Manchester, England, and is now nearly fourscore years of age. He was 
educated by Dr. Percival, of Manchester, and numbered among his early religious 
friends, Dr. Adam Clarke, Dr. Coke, and Rev. Mr. Benson. His public career began 
an 1799, and he was stationed, alternately, at London, Liverpool, and Leeds. At 
the founding of the Wesleyan Theological Institute in 1835, then at Hoxton, and 
since at Richmond and Disbury, he was appointed its President; an office which 
he'still holds, though only nominally. With the exception of two years, he has 
been Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society since the year 1819. He has 
been four times President of the Conference; and is even yet regarded as the lead- 
ing man in England in the large and influential body to which he belongs. 

In personal appearance, Dr. Bunting is quite commanding; slightly above the 
ordinary height, of full figure, large and broad face, small, keen eyes, and white 
hair. His complexion is wonderfully fair for one of his age, 

Dr. Bunting for years past has not preached very frequently ; but whenever he is 
seen in the pulpit, it creates a universal sensation. An admirer describes him as an 
excellent preacher. His matter and style are both remarkable for their condensation. 
There is a separate idea in almost every second sentence he utters. He possesses a 
sound judgment, and a mind of considerable vigor. He is always above medi- 
ocrity ; he frequently starts new trains of thought, and gives utterance to things 
which sufficiently strike the mind of the hearer, to justify the supposition that the 
impression made will be lasting. He is a sententious preacher. His discourses 
&lways bear traces of very careful preparation. And they are not only carefully 
prepared in the first instance, but being in most cases repeatedly preached in various 
chapels, and frequently in the same chapels at certain intervals of time, they are 
doubtless often retouched; and consequently ought to be of a very superior order 
of merit. Dr. Bunting, it is said, has only a limited number of what he himself 
considers good sermons, ‚The statement is the more probable, as he has in some 
cases delivered the same discourse ten or twelve times over. What may appear 
more surprising is the fact, that in some instances he preaches sermons which have 
not only been frequently preached before, but have actually appeared in print, and 
peen extensively circulated. In some instances he has been induced, under peculiar 
circumstances, to apprize the congregation of the fact immediately after giving out 
the text. He has an aversion amounting to horror at seeing his discourses reported 
m any of the publications devoted to the reports of sermons; and it is said that his 
usual practice before commencing is to look round the chapel’aıd see if he can dis- 
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cover any reporter in it. When preaching a few years ago near Hammersmith, he 
observed a reporter with his note-book in his hand; when, after announcing the 
text, he said, “I see a reporter there,” pointing to a particular part of the chapel, 
“for one of the pulpit publications. I beg to inform him, that the sermon I am now 
going to preach, was not only before delivered by me, but will be found in print.” 
On another occasion, when preaching in Aldersgate chapel, he observed, after he 
had got fairly into the discourse, a young man taking notes in the front seat of the 
gallery on the left of the pulpit; when suddenly stopping in his sermon, and turning 
round to the other, he accosted him, by way of parenthesis, thus: “Young man, I 
see you are very busy in taking notes of my sermon. If you wish to remember 
it, you ought to try to do so when you go home, and not disturb a whole con- 
gregation peaceably assembled for the worship of God.” The young man, however, 
went on with his notes as if nothing had happened. 

The reverend gentleman’s manner is represented as exceedingly quiet. He can 
hardly be said to use any gesture at all. His voice is clear; but in sucha 
chapel as that in Great Queen street, he is hardly audible in the more distant parts 
of it. He speaks deliberately, but impressively, owing to the quality of his matter, 
and a seriousness which there is about his general appearance. He often closes his 
little clear eyes during the delivery of his sermon ; perhaps altogether they are shut 
during half the time he is occupied with his discourse. 

Dr. Bunting has not done much in the way of authorship. His best-known, and 
largest work is his Life of the late Rev. Richard Watson, published in 1833. He 
has written several pamphlets, and published a few sermons. That which is sub- 
joined is esteemed one of the most eloquent which he has ever put forth, It cer- 
tainly does justice to his distinguished reputation. 





THE GUILT AND GROUNDLESSNESS OF UNBELIEF. 
“ And he marveled because of their unbelief.”—MARK, vi. 6. 


When he, by whom the world was made, condescended to dwell 
among men, and so was “in the world,” the world “knew him not.” 
& He came unto his own, and his own received him not.” They “hid, as 
it were, their faces from him ; he was despised, and they esteemed him 
not.” And by none of our Lord’s countrymen was that saying more 
fully verified, than by the Nazarenes. In Nazareth he ‘appeared as an 
infant ; at Nazareth he was brought up; they had the honor of seeing 
the first indications of his superior wisdom and piety. It was at Naza- 
reth that “the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom ; 
and the grace of God was with him.” To Nazareth he returned after 
his celebrated conversation with the doctors in the temple ; and there he 
was subject to Mary, his real mother, and to Joseph, his reputed father ; 
while he “increased in wisdom, and in stature, and in favor with God and 
man.” It was at Nazareth that he wrought in the occupation of a car- 
penter, till the time came for his commencing his public ministry. It 
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was at Nazareth, in fine, that he did many of his most wonderful works. 
His brethren—that is, his kinsmen—all lived there; and this, together 
with other circumstances, would naturally beget in our Saviour some 
particular attachment to a place with which he had been so long con- 
nected: it would be his wish, that the companions of his early life should 
be made partakers of the benefits of his religion. Accordingly, we find, 
that at the commencement of his ministry he went to Nazareth, and, 
entered the synagogue, “as his custom was.” I wish parents to notice 
this, for their encouragement to train their children to early habits of 
piety; as his custom was, or had been, “on the Sabbath day he stood 
up to read ;” and there he delivered a discourse founded on a passage in 
Isaiah. At the first part of his discourse his countrymen were delighted, 
and “wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth.” But when he began to make a proper application of his sub- 
ject, as it became him to do, their anger was greatly roused ; and but 
for an interference of his miraculous power, his life had paid the forfeit 
of his fidelity. They “rose up and thrust him out of the city, and led 
him unto the brow of the hill whereon the city was built, that they 
might cast him down headlong. But he,” perhaps rendering himself 
invisible, or them powerless, “ passing through the midst of them, went 
his way.” So ungrateful a reception might well have discouraged him, 
or induced him to abandon them forever, as persons who judged them- 
selves, passed sentence on themselves, as unworthy of eternal life. But 
our Saviour, rich in mercy and slow to anger, has here taught us to be 
“ patient in tribulation,” and to persevere in doing good, though in doing 
it we suffer only ill. Mark tells us, and we have reason to believe, from 
comparing other circumstances, that it was only a few months after, that 
“he came to his own country, and when the Sabbath day was come, he 
began to teach in the synagogue.” As on the former occasion, the 
people were at first struck with admiration, and confessed that “ mighty 
works were wrought by his hands.” But, notwithstanding their convic- 
tion of the truth of his teaching, and the dignity of his public ministry, 
their minds were filled with prejudice; their evil heart of unbelief was 
not subdued ; and they were not prepared to render him that practical 
homage which was due to the true Messiah, To justify themselves in 
their infidelity, they pretended to doubt the truth of his mission ; and 
they basely and ungenerously recounted the meanness and obseurity of 
his parentage and the deficiency of his education: “Is not this the car- 
penter, the son of Mary, the brother of James, and J oses, and of Juda, 
and Simon? and are not his sisters here with us? And they were 
offended at him.” The cause of this was, that their hearts were full of 
blindness and prejudice, their minds were worldly and carnal, and their 
reasonings were false and deceitful. And the effects of this were 
deplorable: for it is said, that “he could there do no mighty work, save 
that he laid his hands upon a few sick folk, and healed them. And he 
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marveled because of their unbelief” The sin of unbelief is here repre- 
sented in a twofold point of view. 

1. As injurious to those who exercise it. “He could there do no 
mighty work.” They did not believe in his power, and therefore they 
came not to him for eure; and he could not obtrude his goodness upon 
them, or force them to receive benefits from him, consistently with his 
plan and determination. “How much,” says the excellent Dr. Dod- 
dridge, “ did these Nazarenes lose, by their obstinate prejudice against 
Jesus! How many diseased bodies might. have been cured, how many 
lost souls might have been recovered and saved, had they given him a 
better reception!” And you will, no doubt, join in the pious wish 
which the Doctor adds: “ May divine grace deliver us from that wnbe- 
lief, which does, as it were, disarm Christ himself, and renders him a 
savor of death, rather than of life, to our souls!” But unbelief is here 
represented, 

2. As exceedingly unreasonable and absurd. “ He marveled because 
of their unbelief” it excited the surprise of Christ. Unbelief is alto- 
gether without reason ; it is not to be vindicated. It is contrary to the 
duty of the situation and circumstances under which men are placed ; it 
is contrary to what might reasonably be expected from such men under 
such circumstances. It is to this last view of unbelief that we propose 
now to attend. We shall first explain what we mean by unbelief; and, 
secondly, justify the sentiment of surprise which existed in the mind of 
Christ, on the occasion before us. 


I. LET US EXPLAIN WHAT WE MEAN BY UNBELIEF. 


Unbelief, in general, is the rejection of God’s revealed truth ; and, in . 
particular, it implies the refusal and neglect to receive and act on the 
testimony God has given of his Son, as the only all-sufiicient Saviour of 
guilty men. 

1. The unbelief of some is rorar. This implies’ a rejection of the 
Messiah—a denial of his Messiahship—a total refusal to admit of his 
being the way to life and blessedness. Such were the Sadducees, such 
were many of the ancient Jews, and such are evidently the majority of 
them to this day. Nor does it apply to Jews alone: the same word 
which tells us that the doctrine of Christ was “a stumbling-block to the 
Jews,” tells us that by the wise and philosophic Greeks it was despised 
as “ foolishness.” All men in the present day have not even nominal 
faith in Christ. I speak not now of the thousands of heathens who are 
not believers in Christ : their case, whatever it may be, is not unbelief in 
the gospel: “How shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher?” Their case is 
rather matter of our compassion than of our surprise. But it 7s matter 
of surprise, that, in a Christian country, many to whom the gospel is 
preached—many who have heard the joyful sound of salvation—that 
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many of these should despise the majesty of the gospel, and refuse to 
give it that credence which it demands from them. 

2. Not only are they unbelievers, who reject, but but such as mutilate 
and corrupt Christianity. There are many who profess to admire, and 
even to defend with zeal and learning, its exterior form and structure, 
who are yet among the very foremost to deprive it of all its beauty, and 
to rob it of its peculiar excelleney. Among these, I can not but include 
those who, while they admit the Messiahship of Christ, deny his divinity, 
his atonement, and his dwelling in the hearts of believers by his Holy 
Spirit. These are such distinguishing points in Christian truth, that he 
who systematically denies them can not, with propriety, be called a be- 
liever in Christ. He admits the general words of Scripture, but he puts 
his own sense upon these words—a sense very different from that which 
was put upon them by the primitive Church—a sense very different from 
that which was plainly taught by Christ himself, and by his apostles. He 
builds the fabric of his hopes on a different foundation from that which 
God has laid in Sion, namely, on Christ, who “ gave himself for us, an 
offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savor,” and by whose 
blood alone, we can be cleansed from sin; and he regards as so enthu- 
siastic the idea of the indwelling of Christ in the hearts of his people by 
his Holy Spirit, that there is no room in his creed for the dominion of 
Christ as king in Sion. Thus, though he believes the words of Scripture, 
he believes them not in their true sense : and, as he is not a believer, he 
is, of course, an unbeliever. This statement is no violation of true candor, 
for that requires attention to be paid to truth: and that candor which 
does not render true homage to the truth, is sin. However common and 
fashionable this spurious candor may be among men, it is an abomination 
to God, whose truth it, in fact, denies. For those who believe not, we 
are required to feel the tenderest pity ; for them we are to use our best 
efforts, to offer up our most fervent prayers, Perhaps the passage which 
will best explain our duty in this respect, is found in the epistle to Timo- 
thy—“ The servant of the Lord must not strive: but be gentle unto all 
men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves; if God peradventure will give them repentance to the ac- 
knowledging of the truth, and that they may recover themselves out of 
the snare of the devil, who are taken captive by him at his will.» Now, 
this passage, so far from warranting indifference to the truth, represents 
the truth as a matter of the greatest importance; the very end of our 
instructions is here stated to be, that such persons may be brought to 
repentance and acknowledging of the truth ; and it is only as they repent 
and acknowledge the truth, which they before denied, that they can be 
recovered out of the snare of the devil, and brought to true repentance, 
That is a false love, a fictitious tenderness, which represents error as not 
dangerous; and which declares that it matters not what we believe, 
though God declares that he that believeth not the gospel—the pure, 
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unmutilated gospel—shall be damned. Let us not hide the truth, which 
we are called by God as a church, to exhibit. It is not for the support 
of light and unimportant truths that the church is called the “ pillar and 
ground of the truth” No: the truth is of importance; it is essential to 
salvation ; and men should see in our whole manner that we consider the 
truth as nothing less than a matter of life and death. 

3. The neglecters of the gospel, as well as its rejecters and corrupters, 
are guilty of unbelief, though in a more mitigated form, I grant. These 
hold the truth, but they hold it in unrighteousness ; like a man who holds 
a torch, only to convince those who behold him that the person who 
bears.it is going sadly out of the way. Our Lord condemns all such; 
and it is evident they deserve condemnation, because no salutary effects 
are produced by their profession of faith. Such persons are unbelievers, 
and it is necessary that the truth should be told them. Faith works by 
love: the faith of God’s elect is not a mere opinion ; it implies a belief of 
the excellency, the suitableness, the efficacy of the gospel; such a con- 
viction of this as will lead men to embrace the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
chief subject, the substance of the gospel; such a conviction as leads to 
the use of Christ for the ends for which God has given him, namely, for 
“ wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption.” 

Now, if such persons are not believers at all, how awfully prevalent is 
the sin of unbelief! Among those who call our Saviour Lord, and who, 
generally speaking, receive his truth, how many are there who do not 
believe with the heart unto righteousness! They have no clear view of 
their need of Christ as a Saviour; no decided reliance upon him; no 
clear application of his merits and atonement. They hear and read of 
Christ; they join in hymns to his praise; they approach him with their 
lips—but there is no affectionate trust of the heart. These, then, are 
unbelievers: God, the judge, will not admit that this faith is saving; it 
is dead faith, and can not save them. 

4, Even in those who are partly renewed by grace, there are the secret 
workings of this principle. Though it is in a form more mild, it is yet to 
be discovered ; and, in proportion as it exists, it mars the progress of the 
work of grace in their souls. I may instance a case or two. 

There is the penitent sinner, who is seeking, but has not yet found the 
pardon of his sins. In such persons there is to be perceived some good 
thing toward the God of Israel ; and much that, if followed up, will lead 
to good. They are not far from the kingdom of God; they have some 
knowledge and some faith. Now, to such, God’s word holds out the 
most gracious promises—“ Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” “ Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out.” And yet in many cases, from week to 
week, from month to month, from year to year, the effect of all these 
kind promises and gracious invitations is baffled by a secret something 
which refuses to be comforted when God would comfort; which puts 
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away the mercy which God waits to bestow ; which still exclaims, “ The 
mercy of the Lord is clean gone forever! He will be merciful to others, 
but not to me!” Now, what is this secret something, which keeps the 
man who is convinced of sin, and who wishes for pardon, and who knows 
that without it he will be ruined forever? What is it, I say, which keeps 
him out of the possession of pardoning mercy? What is it? Satan calls 
it humility and diffidence ; and he keeps you out of the blessing by tell- 
ing you it is not proper for one so sinful and so worthless to lay hold on 
the blessings of salvation, and that you are acting the part of an humble 
man to keep aloof from those blessings. This, Satan tells you; but he is 
a liar, and the father of lies. O, listen not to that arch fiend, when he 
pretends to preach humility! No: the real name of the principle that 
keeps you back, is pride, and not humility. Real humility will not lead 
to unbelief: it will rather lead men to ery for mercy, and cause them to 
flee to the only refuge that is set before them. 

But even those who believe, but are not yet made perfect in love, are 
under the influence of unbelief in part. As unbelief prevents the sinner 
from entering into God’s family; so unbelief, in one who is a child, pre- 
vents him from the enjoyment of the privileges of God’s family. Take 
an example. There are found in the word of God, “ exceeding great 
and precious promises ;” promises of a clean heart, and a right spirit; 
promises of complete recovery to the image of God; promises of being 
sanctified wholly, body, soul, and spirit; promises of being preserved 
blameless to the coming of the day of the Lord. And what hinders the 
man, who sees the beauty and excellency of holiness, and beholds it so 
clearly and abundantly promised—what hinders him from entering on 
the full possession of it? In some cases it may be want of perception of 
its beauty, and the possibility of attaining it, but, in general, it is want 
of faith. | 

Take another case. In some dark and cloudy day a man has yielded 
to temptation ; he has committed sin, and he is filled with misery. But 
this, his guilt, he acknowledges; he does not attempt to palliate it; and 
it is the privilege of such a man to come to God, as at first he came, and 
to obtain a renewal of that favor which he has forfeited. And what is it 
that induces him to postpone the application for this mercy to a future 
period? What prevents him approaching the fountain opened? What 
prompts him to seek to wear his stain away, instead of coming to have 
it washed away at once? Satan persuades him that the principle which 
thus keeps him from God his Father, who is waiting to be gracious to 
him, and receive him back to his favor, is shame, holy shame, ingenuous 
shame ; but it is really unbelief. We ought to be ashamed of having 
been negligent, of having been unfaithful, of having been sinners; but 
we ought not to be ashamed of coming to God for forgiveness; we ought 
to remember that these words belong to us: “ These things I write unto 
you, that ye sin not.” And if any man sin, we have an advocate with 
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the Father, Jusus Cunisr, the righteous, and he is the propitiation for 
our sins. 

And I might observe, that unbelief operates, in a degree, in believers 
in Christ. It is so in cases of affliction, of trial, of difficulty. Believers 
are sometimes in circumstances in which they are ready to say: “My 
way is hid from the Lord: my God hath forgotten me!” in opposition 
to his word, who hath said: “I will never leave thee; I will never for- 
sake thee!” But I can not dwell longer on this part; and you can easily 
apply these remarks to other cases. I proceed, 


II. To JUSTIFY THE EXPRESSION OF ASTONISHMENT ON THE PART OF 
CHRIST. 


It is said that “he marveled because of their unbelief” Unbelief is 
altogether unreasonable and unbecoming. 

1. How unreasonable, for instance, was the unbelief which our Lorp 
witnessed in the days of his flesh. The unbelief of these men at Naz- 
areth was marked with great stupidity, and chargeable with great folly. 
For, consider what opportunities they had been favored with of seeing 
our Lord’s early character, and of listening to his propitious doctrines, 
The superior sanctity which marked his childhood, ought to have made 
strong impressions on their minds; and ought to have led them to inves- 
tigate carefully, and to receive honestly the convictions of their minds. 
An unbelief so blind as theirs was surely unreasonable. “From whence,’ 
exclaimed they, “ hath this man these things? and what wisdom is this 
which is given unto him, that such mighty works are wrought by his 
hands?” The fact they admitted; the evidences were too strong to be 
resisted. Why, then, did they not proceed to draw the only rational 
inference, namely, that he was a divine person? Their unbelief was 
unreasonable. Advert, also, to the nature of the excuses they presented 
for it. They talked of the meanness of his education; of the poverty 
of his circumstances; of the narrowness of his means. Why, these 
were the very circumstances that ought to have induced faith. For 
if natural causes could not produce such surprising effects, how very ra- 
tional to conclude that they were produced by supernatural causes. Then, 
their possession of the ancient Scriptures left them without excuse. They 
had the prophecies of Isaiah; and they might have read them if they had 
not willfully neglected to do so. His fifty-third chapter would have told 
them that Christ was to be “as a root out of a dry ground ;” that he 
would be destitute of any outward “form, or comeliness, or beauty,” 
which should lead men to “desire him.” All this justifies the strong 
sensation of surprise, on the part of our Saviour, at so much insensibility. 
“ He marveled ;” he who well knew what was in man, and how depraved, 
and how very unreasonable man naturally was—even he was surprised ; 
even the Searcher of hearts “marveled, because of the unbelief” they 
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2. The same unreasonableness attaches to modern as to ancient unbelief. 
Let us consider this in reference to the various descriptions of unbelief 
we noticed in the first part ofthe discourse. 

First. On what do our modern infidels rest their unbelief? Do they 
plead wANT OF EVIDENCE? How base and ungrounded is their assertion ! 

Let them study our Christianity ; let them institute a strict comparison 
between its various parts; let them look at the long chain of prophecies 
with which it was introduced ; let them consider the miracles by which 
its verity was attested—its pure salutary truths and doctrines ; let them 
mark the astonishing rapidity of its early progress—its progress in oppo- 
sition to all obstructions, and to the most determined hostility ; and that 
it came not with any appeal to the passions, or proclaiming any truce to 
the vices, but with the force of truth alone, and denouncing all the vices. 
Let them, I say, consider this body and weight of evidence, which, if 
considered aright, is more than enough to weigh down all their objections, 
. and which if rejected, exposes them most justly to the charge of unreason- 
able unbelief. But our religion, they allege, contains in it so many MYSTE- 
RIES, that these ought to lead them to its rejection. But this very circum- 
stance, we say, is an additional argument for faith. If Christianity told us 
nothing but what the book of nature teaches, it could not be from God. 
Surely, if God wrote a book, it must contain something of which the ear 
hath not heard, which the eye hath not seen, and of which the human heart 
hath not conceived. As in the earth, while surveying the works of nature, 
and perceiving their peculiar skill and adaptation, we infer that they are 
the produce of a divine hand; so, in what are termed the mysteries of re- 
ligion, we see abundant proofs of a divine hand. And, besides, if we are 
to doubt because of what is mysterious, where is skepticism to end? We 
see mystery all around us, and if we are not to believe till we can com- 
prehend, we shall never believe at all. It is absurd—it is monstrous, to 
reject the truth of God, because it teaches us something, which, but for 
it, we could not understand! And further peculiar criminality and un- 
reasonableness attaches to modern than could attach to ancient infidelity. 
-On us “the ends of the world are come ;” to us the system of Christianity 
is more fully explained, and the glory of God shines forth with greater 
radiancy, in the person and work of Jesus Christ. The beneficial effects 
of the system have been illustrated by many striking facts in our days, 
which were not known to our fathers. The argument for Christianity is 
stronger: it has grown, and is still growing, with the growth of infor- 
mation, On the infidels of these days, therefore, the benevolent Saviour 
may well look down with mingled emotions of sur prise and indignation ; 
he may well be alike grieved for the hardness of their hearts, and sur- 
prised at the strength of their infatuation! 

Secondly. And what shall I say of the unreasonableness of the next 
class—a disbelief of the principal doctrines of Christianity ? Is not 
this unreasonable ? When a man writes a book for his fellow men, if 
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his object be to instruct philosophers and the learned, he adapts his 
style to them; but if he be anxious to instruct the mass of men—if he 
would benefit the unlearned, and those who are incapable of deep and 
critical inguiry—then he writes in a plain and popular style, that all who 
read may at once comprehend his meaning. Now, apply this to the 
book which God has given. The poor and uneducated form the mass 
of the people; their instruction and benefit must therefore be regarded ; 
and if he be a good and gracious God, then a plain and simple man will 
be able to collect his meaning from the plain language and letter of his 
word. Those who reject the great truths of the Bible pretend to say 
that a great part of the Bible is not to be understood, according as the 
words appear on the surface. They tell us about corruptions; and they 
explain much of its contents away into eastern similes. But let any 
plain, unsophisticated man, any man whose mind is not prejudiced and 
perverted by tortured criticisms—let any honest man regard the cor- 
ruptions, as they term them, of the Scriptures, and he will find them to 
be the very vital and important truths of the system. But there is - 
some reason to think that men are beginning to get tired of this rational 

system; and to see that they must either follow Scripture, as ö# is, or” 
go at once to Deism: they begin now to find that the half-way house, 

as it has been termed, between Deism and Christianity, is untenable. 

And let those who attempt to take refuge there, let those halfway house 

men take care, lest God should say to them, as he said to ancient Chal- 

dea, “ Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, it hath perverted thee!” 

3. But the form of unbelief, which is the most extraordinary, is that 
of the neglecters of salvation: those who hold the truth, but hold it in 
unrighteousness. You will not surely account us your enemies if we 
tell you the truth. We say that there are many who admit the truth 
of the gospel, and yet neglect its great salvation. If we speak of such 
characters, we must speak in the terms which belong to them: we ac- 
cuse you of conduct which, if it were exemplified in the common affairs _ 
of life, would justly expose you to the charge of inconsistency and 
irrationality. I will endeavor to set your conduct before you, and I 
entreat you to let your consciences go with me. Yow say that you be- 
lieve the gospel to be of God; that “at ‘he first it began to be spoken 
by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard him; God 
also bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, and with 
divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will;” 
you say that you believe in his Scripture; and yet, you live in habitual 
opposition to what you know to be the requirements, and what you 
know to be the privileges of this gospel! You say that you believe in 
the existence of a God—a God who is present in ali places—who is in- 
timately acquainted with all your thoughts, and words, and actions; 
and yet—you go on, day after day, in a career which you know he must 
hate! You say that you believe him to be a just God; and that he 
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who is the Maker of all the earth shall be the Judge of all the earth ; 
and that he has prepared the thunderbolts of his wrath, that he may 
take vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not his 
will; and yet—you continually defy this authority, and expose yourself 
to this vengeance! Yow say you believe that you have immortal souls ; 
that when you leave this world you must go into another state; that 
this other state must be regulated by your present character and con- 
duct ; that there is a state of happiness for the holy, and of misery for 
the unholy ; and yet—you act as if you had no souls—as if there were 
no future state—as if heaven were a delusion, and hell were a chimera! 
You say that you believe Jesus Christ came from heaven to earth to 
seek and to save the lost; that he was delivered for the offenses of men, 
and rose again for their justification, and returned to heaven, that he 
might intercede for them, and send them down all the blessings of his 
salvation ; and you come to hear his truth proclaimed to you Sabbath 
after Sabbath ; and, such is the force of habit, you would be quite un- 
comfortable if you did not listen to these things; and yet—you are 
quite content to have no experience of this Saviour’s pardoning mercy 
and sanctifying grace! I might pursue this train of remark ; but, from 
what has been said, you see how clearly a charge of the most marvelous 
unbelief and absurdity may be made out against you. _ You kiss the 
Saviour, like Judas, and like him you betray him for this world’s good. 
You call him Lord, but you do not the things which he says. You 
sleep as quietly in your beds, after we have assured you, upon his au- 
thority, that you are in danger of eternal perdition, as if you had never 
heard a word about the matter! and it is more than probable that some 
of you will do so this very night! And how is this? Is it not mar- 
velous? Well may Christ be grieved and wonder! Is it not marvel- 
ous insensibility to what you acknowledge to be so valuable and 
important? Is it not a proof of marvelous unbelief, to disregard a 
blessing which you yourselves allow to be attainable? Is it not a 
marvelous disregard of all the thunders of the divine wrath, which you 
must confess are hanging over your head? O that you were willing to 
follow up the convictions of your own minds! that you would not at- 
tempt to get rid of them in an unhallowed way ! that you would cherish 
them by reading the Seriptures and pious books, by meditation, by 
prayer, by intercourse with Christians, and by the use of all the means 
which God has appointed to save souls from the wrath to come! 

4. I speak to those also who, though not loving sin, but truly convinced 
of their sinfulness and conseguent danger, hating sin and desirous of being 
freed from it ; yet go on for weeks, and months, and even years, without 
finding the mercy which God has promised—without obtaining the 
blessings of pardon, of adoption, of holiness, of consolation, of the 
Holy Spirit’s influence. Come and let me expostulate with you. There 
are many such in all our congregations, and in all our societies. It is a 
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fact, that if we have a thousand members, we find at least a hundred to 
whose general seriousness we can make no exception, whose conduct is 
marked by regularity ; who yet can not, with satisfaction to their minis- 
ters and fellow Christians, declare what God has done for their souls. 
There are, no doubt, therefore, some such present this evening. Now, 
let me expostulate with you: look at your case. O that I may be 
assisted to say something which shall lead you this night to lay hold on 
Christ! Something that shall make you ashamed of your unbelief in 
my Saviour and yours! Something that shall convince you that, when 
he opens his arms to receive you, you have no right to run away from 
him; that you have no right to close your ears to his inviting voice ; 
that it is your duty, as well as your interest, to lay hold on his mercy, 
and to receive the blessings which he has pressed on your acceptance in 
the exuberance of his kindness! Now, what does he say? “Come 
unto me, all ye that are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. I, even 
I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake, and will 
not remember thy sins. Come now, and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord. Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” But I need not _ 
repeat these promises; what you want is not the knowledge of them— 
you have heard them read a hundred times; no; what you want is, to 
believe, to embrace them. These promises point out you—you yourselves 
— as the very persons who want these good things. And O, consider 
that these promises are confirmed—confirmed by a solemn oath; “ that 
by two immutable things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, they 
might have a strong consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold on 
the hope set before them.” You have heard God’s promise—now hear 
Gôd's oath. O, infinite condescension! You doubt his word—shame 
on you! But he does not desert you for your sin. Now, hear it, pen- 
itent ; hear the oath of thy God! We have it on record in his own 
book; it is written for your comfort. Listen: “ As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye, from ycur evil 
ways; for why will ye die?” God tells you, by his life, that he is ready 
to save you—to save you mow. And this promise, and this oath, have 
been sealed by the blood of Christ; “and he that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things?” And this promise, and this oath, have been 
confirmed by the resurrection of Christ. By this we are taught that the 
sacrifice he presented was accepted—that God is satisfied ; and that 
there is nothing even in his justice to hinder him from pardoning you. 
Hence the language of the apostle to the Hebrews: “Now the God of 
peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
make you perfect !” -And so on. O, what comfort is contained in these 
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words! God is “the God of peace.” Why, we might have been 
charged to tell you that God is “a man of war.” But no; we have to 
proclaim him to you as “the God of peace.” He has a peaceful dispo- 
sition toward you; and he has proved this by raising up Jesus Christ 
from the dead. 

It is possible that we may have erred in telling you that this is your 
privilege, and not dwelling sufficiently on it as your duty. It is your 
duty to believe; it is a great crime you are guilty of in not coming to 
God for the pardon of your sins, when he has told you so plainly and so 
repeatedly that he waits to bestow that pardon. You believe the word 
of your fellow men, to-morrow you will take their word, perhaps, 
twenty times in the day, in the course of your business; but you will 
not take the word of God; you must behold something extraordinary, 
you must have some miracle performed, before you believe God! and is 
not this most marvelous, most unreasonable? Will it not be infinitely 
better to take him at his word, and receive the blessing? Why, part 
of his word you do believe; you do believe his tAreafenings, when he 
says that “the wicked man shall surely die.” This you firmly believe. 
But another part of his word—that very part which is most suited to 
your case—you put away from you! You say that you are not ready 
yet; that you are not worthy yet! O the marvelous absurdity of this 
unbelief! Men under the influence of this vile principle will absolutely 
believe all but that which they are required to believe—that which most 
of all concerns them to believe—that “THIS IS A FAITHFUL SAYING, AND 
WORTHY OF ALL ACCEPTATION, THAT JESUS CHRIST CAME INTO THE WORLD 
TO SAVE SINNERS.” I now proclaim it to you; take it home to your- 


selves; say, 
“ Who did for every sinner die, 


Hath surely died for me.” 


For me he hath obtained that redemption which is of so much value ; 
that, without which I must forever have perished ! Sayest thou this? 
Then thow art the very man for my Saviour. Zhow art the very man 
on whom he now looks down, on whom he now waits to be gracious! 

I have already trespassed so unwarrantably upon your time, that I must 
leave you to apply this train of thought to other cases of unbelief which 
will present themselves readily to your mind. We may learn from this 
subject, 

1. The marvelous corruption of human nature, from whence all this 
unbelief originates. If man was as he came out of the hands of his 
Maker, he could receive with simple, confiding love, all that he has said, 
and listen implieitly to all his assurances. Faith has its seat in the heart 
and so has unbelief; hence we read of “an evil heart of unbelief” 
Man is very far gone from original righteousness, Now, as unbelief 
took us away from God, so faith alone can bring us back to God, and 
prepare us for an ultimate admission into heaven, See also, 
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2. The necessity of the agency of the Holy Spirit. This is necessary, 
that faith may be inspired, and kept in exereise, and brought to matur- 
ity. If unbelief be in the heart by nature, it is not the nicest train of 
reasoning, it is not all the power of moral suasion that can produce 
faith. True faith is supernatural ; the apostle tells the Philippians that 
it had been “given them to believe in his name.” Yow must believe; 
believing is your act; but it is an act of a heart renewed by the grace 
of the Holy Spirit; by the same almighty and efficacious power by 
which Christ was raised from the dead. Look at the case of infidels ; 
other means are employed in abundance, but they remain infidels still ; 
while others have been converted from infidelity in the absence of 
all human means. Look at the case of Saul of Tarsus; he was a most 
bigoted Pharisee, and a furious and determined persecutor ; and he was 
not made into a sincere and humble Christian, and a zealous and success- 
ful preacher, by books, or by human argumentation. The miraculous 
light, and the voice from heaven, might arouse his attention; but it was 
by an immediate and direct interferenee of the Holy Spirit, that the 
change was effected, and true faith was inspired. The conversion of 
Vanderkemp, also, is a case fully in point; a conversion scarcely less 
remarkable than that of the Apostle Paul. From a German infidel, 
infidelity, perhaps, of the most specious and dangerous kind, Vander- 
kemp, without human interference, became a zealous Christian. I do 
not mean to say that good books, that wise and pious information, 

' are to be despised ; but I do mean to say, that the great fault is in men’s 
hearts ; and that it is necessary that the heart should be prepared by the 
operation of the Spirit, to receive the truth in the love of it. And that, 
though the mind may be prepared, in some measure, by knowledge, yet 
that true faith is the immediate effect of a direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit. : 

As to all the instances of unbelief we have specified, and as to all 
others which may occur, go direct to God ; pray against your unbelief; 
beseech him to cure you of this dreadful infatuation. 

And let the disciples—let those who are set to guide souls to Christ— 
let all the Church say, “ LORD, INCREASE OUR FAITH |” 
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Dr. MaoNeır, of Regent’s Park, Liverpool, is one of the most powerful preachers 
in England. He is a native of the province of Ulster, in Ireland, and was in youth 
a very thoughtless young man, fond of the drama and light literature. After his 
conversion he gave himself to the work of the ministry, and was, for a time, one 
of the most popular preachers of the London pulpit, and was presented afterward 
with the living at St. Jude’s in Liverpool. His labors there were blessed to the 
conversion of hundreds; and while there he signalized himself as a controversialist 
on the Romish question Under his ministry the church became far too small, and 
hence his removal to Regent’s Park, where he occupies a very handsome and capa- 
cious church. He is known as the author of several works on prophecy, among 
the rest a very excellent treatise on the Restoration of the Jews. In common with 
many of the evangelical school in England, he holds Millenarian views, although he 
does not go the length of some of the less sober and intelllgent writers on these 
questions. ‘à 

Dr. MacNeil possesses all that impetuosity of temperament, that versatility of 
talent, that exuberance of imagination, and that affluence of imagery, which have 
characterized some of the most celebrated of the sons of the Green Isle. His ap- 
pearance in the pulpit is most commanding. He is tall, handsome, and erect. His 
hair is now flaxen white; his complexion ruddy, without any tendency toward 
corpulency ; his voice is clear, sweet, and melodious, possessing all the tones, from 
the lowest bass to the highest alto, and under the most perfect control ; his preach- 
ing is impassioned and telling; his argumentation is well put; his expositions are 
clear; his illustrations to the point; and his appeals never fail to reach the heart. 
Rev. Dr. Tyng, in his “ Recollections of England,” describes glowingly the abilities 
of Dr. MacNeil, and speaks of him as combining, in an extraordinary degree, the 
“unrivaled excellences of subject, mind, and matter.’ In preaching he is wholly 
extemporaneous, and holds a little pocket Bible in his hand, from which he makes 
his quotations. It is said that he has admitted not less than a thousand souls to 
the church, who have been savingly converted to God under his ministry. It was 
hoped by many of the evangelical friends of the Church of England, both in Canada 
and in the eastern provinces, that he would have received the appointment of Bishop 
to some of the recently-vacant provincial sees; and no man in England better de- 
served such a preferment, Dr. MacNeil would be widely useful to the British 
colonies of North America, The discourse from his master pen which we subjoin, 
was first preached in 1834; Dr. Chalmers once heard it, and declared it to be one 
of the best productions on the subject to which he had ever listened. 
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“Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviour.”—ISAIAH, 
xlv. 15. 


“ B still,” saith the Lord of heaven and earth, “and know that I am 
the Lord.” “I will be exalted among the heathen; I will be exalted in 
the earth.” “O taste, and see,” saith the Psalmist, inviting the people 
of God to the enjoyment of their privileges, “taste and see, that the 
Lord is good.” And again: “To know thee,” saith the Saviour, in his 
prayer to the Father, “is eternal life; to know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Among all the objects by 
which the human understanding can be exercised, or the human affec- 
tions engaged, the most important beyond comparison, and, with all who 
believe that there is a God beyond dispute, is God himself—God in the 
mysteriousness of his person and existence—God in the sovereignty of 
his creation and providence—God in the riches of his atoning love in 
Jesus Christ—God in the energy of his saving power by the Holy 
Ghost. : 

“ Verily, thou art a God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Sa- 
viour” Such was the exclamation of the prophet, when sinking under 
the weight of the revelation that had been given to him. Something of 
God was made known to him; but much remained unknown. A beam 
of light had fallen upon him, but it was only sufficient to make him 
intelligently conscious of the unfathomable depth of the Fountain of 
Light itself. More light hath fallen upon us, and, with the New Testa- 
ment in our hands, we might truly say, “Verily thou art a God that 
revealest thyself, O Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour.” And 
yet, when that revelation is examined, and examined, if possible, with 
apostolic skill, we must exclaim, in unaffected apostolical humility, in 
ignorance, conscious and confused, “ O the depth of the riches, both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God! His ways are past finding out ! 
Who hath known his mind? Who hath been his counselor?” “Of 
him, and through him, and to him, are all things; to whom be glory for- 
ever and ever.” : 

I am persuaded, my brethren, that one of the most important features 
in the subject which I now desire to bring before you, is the indispens- 
able necessity that exists for a mystery. The indispensable necessity of 
a mystery: for the human mind is so constituted, that either it abuses 
the mystery into superstition, or it rejects the whole truth because of the 
mystery, and plunges, however unconsciously, into infidelity. To recog- 
nize, without abusing, a mystery, is the attitude to which a finite mind 
must be brought, in rightly receiving a revelation from the living God. 
For observe: suppose God to make a full and adequate revelation of 
himself, there is a point in the examination of that revelation, at which 
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man’s understanding must fail; for man’s understanding, at the best, is 
finite: God is infinite. The finite can not grasp the infinite ; and, there- 
fore, there must needs be a point, at which the power of the finite under- 
standing that can take in that infinite communication, would cease ; and 
at a particular point, there would be a horizon to man’s perceptions of 
truth. That is, to us there would be a point at which the revelation 
would cease to be explanation, and a man’s view would be bounded, and 
a mystery would commence. For what is a mystery? A mystery is a 
revelation unexplained ; a truth told—told distinctly—but not reasoned 
upon and explained ; a truth so told that we can boldly say what it is, 
but not so explained as to enable us to say how it is. The personal ex- 
istence of God, as declared in Holy Scripture, is a mystery; it is a rev- 
elation unexplained—a statement unreasoned ; and it presents a horizon 
to the human understanding, which fades into mystery. And I wish to 
‚ show you how unreasonable the man is who will reject the objects in the 
foreground, and in the center of the landscape, because he can not, with 
equal precision, discern the objects in the horizon. 

Gop; Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; one God—distinct, yet not 
divided; separate, yet still one. Zhe Son ; co-equal and co-eternal with 
the Father; yet begotten of the Father. The Holy Spirit ; proceeding 
from the Father and the Son. The Son sent by the Father, and filled 
with the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit received from the Father, and 
sent by the Son. The Father God ; the Son God; the Holy Spirit God ; 
and yet there is but one God. “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one God.” God saying of himself, “I am, and there is none else; I 
know not any.” God saying to himself, “Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.” What human understanding can grasp this ? 
There is a revelation unexplained; the Trinity is an imperfect discovery, 
not a contradiction. There is a great difference between these two 
things. The intellect, to which nothing is mysterious, must be infinite: 
but a finite intellect can take cognizance of a contradiction. There may 
seem to be a contradiction in the truth; but the cause is in the infirmity 
of the creature, and not in the infirmity of the truth itself‘. The subject- 
matter of the proposition is too high; it is beyond our reach. We can 
not demonstrate a contradiction, for we can not enter into the matter of 
the statement. If such a statement were made concerning three men 
being one man, the subject-matter of the proposition being within the 
boundaries of our cognizance, so that we can reason concerning it, one 
should be capable of proving the contradiction; but when such a state- 
ment is made of God, the subject-matter of the proposition is beyond 
our reach; and though this statement may seem contradictory, the fault 
is here—in man’s understanding, not in the truth, 

Is not this the same in other things, as well as in religion? Do we 
understand ourselves, my brethren? The metaphysician inquires into 
the human mind; and the anatemist searches into the veins, and arteries, 
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and joints of the human body; and they each make many discoveries: 
but there is a point at which they are both baflled—the union of mind 
and matter, and the power of the one over the other. It is a mysterious 
region, the fact of which can not be denied, but the explanation of which 
can not be given. They guess about it; and some, fastening upon the 
material structure deny mind altogether, and would confine the man to 
organized matter. What I wish to show, is, that in the science which 
connects itself with the existence of a man, there is a region of mystery ; 
there is a fact: and in philosophy, facts hold the place which revelation 
holds in religion. This Book contains our facts. Experience gives the 
philosopher his facts; and facts bring him to a point where he must con- 
fess mystery. Where is the metaphysician that hath ever explained the 
action of mind upon matter, and the ready movements of flesh and bone, 
at the seerct bidding of the mysterious visitant within? And where is 
the anatomist who hath discovered its origin, with his searching knife ? 
No; there is a mystery in it. Now, where would be the philosophy, 
where would be the reason of the man, who would deny the proximate 
facts which are discovered by the anatomist, and the proximate state- 
ments which are made, truly, by the metaphysician, because, if you 
press them both a little further, you come to a mystery ? Would there 
be reason, would there be philosophy, in rejecting both of these branches 
of human learning, because they bring you, when legitimately pursued, 
into a region where you must confess yourself a little child, and receive 
the fact unexplained? For a mystery in philosophy is a fact unex- 
plained; as a mystery in religion is a revelation unexplained. 

Take another instance. Much has been discovered, and much has been 
demonstrated, in the science of astronomy. The motions of the heavenly 
bodies have been made matter of calculation among men; and true cal- 
culation; the results proving themselves true, by periodical returns of 
infallible observation. But there is a point at which we reach a mystery 
here. Upon what do all these calculations depend ? upon what do all these 
motions rest? Upon a quality which Sir Isaac Newton baptized ; he gave 
the mystery a name; he called it “ gravitation.” Grant gravitation, and 
we can reason about the solar system. But what is gravitation? Who 
can explain that? Why should matter have gravity? It.has. Yes; we 
know it has; that is a fact: but why should it? There is here a mystery. 
Why should the tendency of matter be to the center of the earth? Why 
is it a fact, that if you could bore through the center of the earth, if you 
had a hollow diameter through the earth, and dropped a ball through it, 
it would vibrate at the center, and, having fallen down, it would fall up 
again, back to the center, and would never, and could never, fall through ? 
No one can tell why it is. Here is a mystery : grant this, which is in the 
horizon, and you prove your nearer object. But this must be granted as 
the mystery in the matter. And where would be the reason, I ask, where 
the philosophy, where the sound sense, where would be the supreme dis- 
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cernment of the men who, because they can not reason through, and ex- 
plain gravitation, would take upon them to reject the Newtonian system 
of philosophy in the heavens ? 

Now let us return to our sublimer theme, Here is a mystery concern- 
ing the existence of God; he is a “God that hideth himself;” he has 
given some information, but he has maintained a reserve, and there is a 
darkness. Suppose that the trinity of persons in the Godhead were made 
plain to us; it would only be by the revelation of some further-off point 
in the truth, which would throw forward the trinity into the landscape, 
and enable us to look through it; and then the point so revealed would 
occupy the place of the horizon, and would have transferred the mystery 
from one part of truth to another; and we would still have a mystery; 
for we are finite, and God is infinite. Now, where is the sense, the rea- 
son, the philosophy, the superior diseernment— where is the more reason- 
able religion, of rejecting the doctrine of the trinity, because there is a 
mystery in it, and rejecting the proximate statements of redemption, 
which all hang upon the trinity, because, that when pressed home, they 
involve the human mind in a mystery, and make man feel, what he ought 
to feel—that he is a little ignorant child, at his highest attainments, in 
the presence of his Maker? No; this boasted reason is pride. This 
rational religion is the refusal of the mystery. It looks very like a de- 
termination to be what the devil said man should be, “as God,” instead 
of being as a little child. And, verily, I say to you, dear brethren, ex- 
cept a man receive God’s truth as a little child, willing to understand 
what his father explains, he shall not enter into the kingdom of God. 

My object in this much has been, to reconcile you to the existence of a 
mystery as regards the Godhead; revealed, but not explained, in the 
Bible. The trinity is in the horizon, the trinity in unity : it is the horizon 
of revelation to us upon this point: it is the gravitation. Granting it, 
the whole statements of redemption are capable of demonstration ; re- 
rejecting it, the whole scheme of redemption is a nonentity ; for there is 
no Mediator, there is no atonement, there is no sanctifier. Reject the 
trinity, and the gap which sin has made between God and man finds no 
one that can fill it up. All false glosses upon Christianity leave this gap 
unfilled, Admit the mystery ; and by the assistance of it, and resting 
upon it, we are in possession of the fundamental element of truth ; which 
invests with infinite importance, and with demonstrative clearness, the 
mediation, the atonement, the recovery of the fallen creature back into 
the very bosom of God, which is salvation. 

“Verily God hideth himself ;” not as regards his personal existence 
only, but as regards THE SOVEREIGNTY OF ALL HIS WORKS IN CREATION 
AND PROVIDENCE. “ Of him, and through him, and to him are all things.” 
He is the origin, he is the support, he is the end of all creation : no crea- 
ture can come into existence at any time, can continue in existence for 
a moment, or can perform one single act, mental or bodily, but in con- 
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formity to, in compliance with, and in subserviency to, the eternal will 
of the living God. Angels, principalities, and powers in heaven—angels, 
principalities, and powers fallen to hell—all the visible creation of sunsand 
planets, with their satellites innumerable, their atmospheres around them, 
and their millions of multitudinous beings upon them, all at every moment 
of existence hang upon the absolute will of God, for life, breath, for mo- 
tion, for all things. He spake the word, “ Let them be,” and the soli- 
tude of eternity was peopled with the wonders of creation ; and were he 
to speak the word “ Let them cease to be,” annihilation would be instan- 
taneous and universal, and God would be left again alone in the soli- 
tude of eternity. This is a glorious lesson for us to learn, my friends, 
that we may know our place, and that we may know something of our 
God; a God that hideth himself, indeed, but a God that revealeth him- 
self in part. | 

Holiness, as well as power, is inseparable from our God; for as he has 
the power to do what he will without control, he has also the right to do 
what he will without injustice. There is nothing in the history of the 
fallen angels, which can exeite the smallest hesitation about ascribing still 
unto God in glory, holiness, unsullied holiness. The elect angels see and 
know this; they perceive that their original numbers are thinned, that 
thousands who at one time joined with them in singing the praises of 
their God have been cast down into darkness and ruin. They know full 
well, that neither Satan, nor any of his company, possessed a single power 
but what God gave them; or were tempted by a single opportunity but 
what God made for them: and yet instead of reasoning upon that fact, 
as we are sometimes tempted to reason, and thereupon calling in question 
the holiness of their Maker, we know that the language of the elect . 
angels before the throne, with that history before their eyes, and the 
torments of their former companions clear in their intelligence—that 
their language is, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts.” Here is a 
mystery; we have intelligence enough to grapple with this mystery in 
its«difficult parts, but we have not information enough to overcome this 
diffieulty. Here again we are brought into a horizon. Where now is the 
sense, the reason—where is the superior discernment, and the greater 
exercise of soundness of discretion and judgment, in rejecting the sove- 
reignty of God, in the absolute doing of all things, because that in follow- 
ing it out we are involved in a mystery as regards his moral government ? 
If a man is to say, “If God do all these things absolutely, who hath re- 
sisted his will? Who can resist his will? Why, or how, can he then find 
fault 2” the language of Scripture is in reply, an appeal to our ignorance ; 
it is not a further explanation of the mystery, but it is a very significant 
instruction to us, that the apparent difficulty lies on us, and not on him; 
for the answer is, “Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God?” And the illustration is, “ Hath not the potter power over the 
same clay, to make one vessel unto honor, and another unto dishonor ?” 


& 
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Is there any explanation in that? Nay, brethren ; it re-asserts the very 
depth of the mystery, and leaves it unexplained. It is a revelation unex- 
plained : nothing can be more clearly stated; yet there is no explanation 
of it whatever. 

There is, then, a moral government with our God who hideth himself, 
at the same time that there is absolute sovereignty: and the principles 
of his moral government are the principles of equity, and righteousness, 
and truth. “God can not be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any 
man: but every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, 
and enticed. Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin: and 
sin when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” This is the pedigree of 
damnation: man’s lust—unto sin—unto death. But if a man shall reason 
thereupon, and say, “ Well, if it be so, that man’s sin is his own, and the 
evil he does originates in himself; then, by parity of reasoning, the good 
that he does must originate in himself also.” Hearken to the next words 
of the apostle: “Do not err, my beloved brethren. Every good gift 
and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father 
of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 
Here again the mystery is repeated : sin is ascribed to the sinner's own 
act and deed, according to his own free will; and all that is good is as- 
cribed to the sovereign grace of God. Verily God hideth himself while 
he revealeth himself. Mercy and truth go before his face, as a Saviour; 
jnstice and judgment are the habitation of his throne. 

Now, dear brethren, observe how one class of persons, in order to get 
rid of this mystery, as they vainly think, magnify human free-will into 
the turning-point of power in this great subject, so as to make the om- 
nipotent God pause in his designs for super-omnipotent man. And mark 
how another party, to get rid of the mystery, as they vainly think, on the 
other side, deny the human free-agency, and make man a piece of matter, 
as a machine, Neither of these two things, when pressed so as to in- 
fringe upon the other, can be true; yet the truth lies in the admission 
of both these statements, as a revelation from God unexplained. Itisa 
mystery. We may indeed say more upon this point. Here God hath 
revealed himself; not unto the clearing-up of the difficulty, but unto 
the intelligent view-of it; so far that we have become intelligently ig- 
norant. Is that a contradiction in terms? “ Intelligently ignorant.” 
No man will say so, but the man who is so ignorant as not to be con- 
scious of his own ignorance, The wise man will acknowledge, that the 
height of his wisdom consists in having become intelligently ignorant, 
It is of the nature of an intelligent creature to decide upon the evidence 
before it; and to decide freely upon that evidence, and it is the nature 
of things, that God, in his supreme providence, should minister whatever 
guantity of evidence, upon every subject, he seeth fit to every person. 
Such person, then, decides freely, in the exercise of his free-will, upon 
the evidence submitted to him ; but the amount of evidence, the measure, 
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the time, the place of the evidence, all these are in the sovereign disposal 
of God in his providence. So that, by ministering a certain quantity of 
evidence to a man upon a point, the decision of the man’s mind, accord- 
ing to the action of free-will, is secured, without any violence done to the 
constitution of the moral creature. He acts freely upon the evidence he 
has; the evidence, the quantity of it, the measure, the time, the place, 
all the outward circumstances connected with it, are in the sovereign dis- 
posal of God. Has any man the whole case before him, in all its bearing, 
direct and indirect, present and future, of any question upon which he is 
called to decide? No such thing; the man must needs look through 
futurity into eternity, to see all the bearings of his conduct: but upon 
what he does see, he acts freely. O, verily God is a God that hideth 
himself while he revealeth himself. 

My dear brethren, one of my objects at this time, is to implore you 
not to be turned back from the simplicity of faith, by plausible talk about 
the unreasonableness of admitting mysteries. It is a time when the 
foundations of our faith are sifted; it is a time when we, who are the au- 
thorized teachers of the faith, ought to grapple with these siftings, and 
go to the foundations themselves. It is a time when we should be pre- 
pared to stand in our places, and meet the diversity of attacks that are 
made upon our faith; not by railing for railing, but by sound teaching , 
that the minds of our people, being in possession of the subject, may be 
fortified, not to retort against error, but to reject the error, and to be quiet. 

Now let us take another point in which God verily hideth himself 
while he revealeth himself, and in which we must again find a mystery : 
it is in THE RICHES OF HIS ATONING LOVE IN JESUS CHRIST. 

We now come to use expressions with which you are more familiar : 
bnt if you will examine the expressions, you will find that they in- 
volve you in a mystery, as dark and as inexplicable as either of the two 
we have hitherto touched upon—either the trinity of the persons, or the 
absolute sovereignty of disposal in the Godhead. “ God so loved the 
world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life ;” “In this was man- 
ifested the love of God, that he gave his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins;? “He hath made him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” He hath laid our 
sins upon him, and his blood “ cleanseth from all sin.” What statements 
are these? For “ sin is the transgression of the law ;” the law is the ex- 
pression of God’s eternal mind and truth ; not one jot or one tittle of the 
law can be made void; it must all be fulfilled ; it must all be magnified 
as the expression of the righteous character of God. An offense against 
that high and glorious declaration of God’s character, is an offense 
against himself, the infinite God. The demerit of the offense must bear 
proportion to the dignity of the person offended. 

Look how this- may be simply illustrated in human things. Suppose 
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a man were to commit an offense consisting of the act of striking another 
man ; the punishment justly awarded to that offender will vary with the 
dignity of the person struck. Ifthe man struck were an equal, his pun- 
ishment is comparatively light. Suppose the offender were a soldier; 
if the man struck be his commanding officer, his punishment is en- 
hanced; if the man struck were the king, his offense is high treason— 
the punishment is death. Now mark; the offense was the same through- 
out; it was striking a man; but the punishment varies with the position 
and dignity of the man struck; so that from a petty fine, or a short im- 
prisonment, for striking one man, the punishment is magnified into death 
for striking another man. 

Apply this to an offense against the infinite God, and see what sort 
of a punishment such an offense calls for; and who shall bear that pun- 
ishment ? Lay it upon a finite creature—it will take him through all 
eternity to endure, and he will never have finished it; for, the punish- 
ment being infinite, it must either be infinite in quantity or infinite in 
time. A finite creature can have but a finite quantity, and therefore he 
must have an infinite time. Who shall endure that punishment so as to 
make an end of it? Whoever does it must have infinite power; and 
yet the punisment to be endured which a man deserves for breaking the 
law of God, must be such a punishment as a man can feel, such a punish- 
ment as can attach itself to the constitution of a man; and yet we have 
seen that it must be such as can appeal with infinity to claim merit be- 
fore God. Who shall endure it, if there is not a person to endure it, 
who, while he has a divine nature to give infinity to every pang, has a 
human nature to give infinity to every pang; so that every suffering shall 
apply to us, and have merit with our God? If there be not such a suf 
ferer, there is no salvation. And how can there be such a sufferer ? 
Here is the mystery—the mystery of the holy incarnation. The incar- 
nation is the proximate mystery of redemption. Who can explain it ? 
God and man one person: as soul and body compose one man, God and 
man composing one Christ; so that the lash of the broken law shall take 
effect on human flesh, and the reproaches deserved by fallen men shall 
break a human heart; and yet the person who has human flesh to be 
lacerated, and a human heart to be broken, shall have merit with God, 
and shall, instead of being exposed to the punishment throughout eter- 
nity, be able to concentrate and to exhaust the punishment at once. 

Here is a mystery. Now, I am well persuaded that it is because of 
being involved in this very mystery, that so many of our reasoning and 
educated fellow-countrymen and fellow-sinners are, in mind, if not 
avowedly in creed, rejecting the peculiarities of the atonement. But 
where is the reason, where is the judgment, where is the superior dis- 
cernment, of refusing the proximate lesson, because of being involved 
in an ultimate mystery ? Let me appeal again to the astronomer and 
to the anatomist ; and Jet me send these reasoning Socinians, or others, 
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who reject the atonement because of the mystery—let me send them 
back to school to learn where there is any science without a mystery. 
Let us turn them to their own hearts, to see how the movement of some 
mysterious visitant within, shall enable them to move the fingers and 
hands without; and when they have explained all this, and made it per- 
fectly clear, then let us hear their reasoning (but not before) against a 
mystery in religion. 

And yet again: when the glorious statements connected with the 
work and person of Jesus Christ, God and man in one person, are made 
in the hearing of men, they proclaim such a manifestation of God’s love 
toward man, as is calculated to put every reasonable being upon a moral 
trial: enough is done for every man that has the reason of a man, and 
that hears the word of God, to put him upon a moral trial—a trial be- 
tween the love of sin and the love of God; the love of God manifested 
in Christ, and claiming the sinner’s love in return, and the love of sin, 
experienced in the heart and flesh, holding the sinner a willing captive. 
To this the Saviour appeals when he says, “ He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.” He that hath natural capacities to hearken to other sub- 
jects, to be influenced by what he hears, to be induced to undertake 
self-denying labors upon the authority of evidence given, and the prac- 
tical power of that evidence over his moral composition—he that hath 
ears so to hear, in human matters, let him exact those moral powers in 
this greater matter, and let him hear the love of God manifested in his 
Son. Thus all who hear the gospel are put upon a fresh trial; they are 
transferred from the comparatively untried state of Tyre and Sidon, 
into the deeper trial of Chorazin and Bethsaida. The result of that 
truth, owing to the corruption of human nature, is, according to the 
word of Truth, that men love darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds are evil; and that they all, with one consent, begin to make ex- 
cuse. Then what must be the consequence? If all, with one consent, 
begin to make excuse, if it be the universal characteristic that they love 
darkness rather than light, then is the light cast out. And so it would 
be, but that, in that moral trial, when every reasonable being who hears 
the words of the gospel, is put, as it were, upon a moral pivot, on which 
he is to turn one way or other, and incline to the love of God or the 
love of sin—when the love of sin has overcome him, brings him down, 
and he is making excuses, when they are all, with one consent, making 
excuses—then comes the effectual grace of God, the effectual energy of 
salvation, by the power of the Holy Ghost, turning the sinner on the 
right side of this pivot, and securing him to God forever. 

This is the way of salvation ; if it were not for this, there would be 
no salvation at all, after all that Christ has done. And this is the execu- 
tion in time, and from day to day, of the eternal decree of God’s elec- 
tion. This is the transcribing into the book of the church the names 


that are written in the book of life. : 
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This is Gop, IN THE ENERGY OF HIS SAVING POWER By THE Hory 
Gmosr. Now here there is a mystery; for if man be so fallen, that the 
moral trial he is put upon by the statements of redemption in Jesus 
Christ, would invariably turn against him, and if God knows this, then 
it seems to our reasoning mind, very like a mockery of our misery ; and 
indeed it is so denounced by many. Here the real reason is, that they 
will not have a mystery; they will judge God to be a God that does not 
hide himself; but that while he proclaims himself a Saviour, he should 
leave nothing still hidden. Whereas, though known as a Saviour, he is 
yet a God that hideth himself in many particulars, and this among the 
rest. There is honesty in his invitations, “Look unto me, and be ye 
saved.” There is honesty in the statement, “ As I live, I have no pleas- 
ure in the death of him that dieth. Why will ye die?” There is hon- 
esty in the command, “ Repent and believe the gospel, and ye shall be 
saved.” There is honesty in the promise, “ Ask, and ye shall receive; 
seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you;” and 
there is truth in the statement, that “ faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the word of God.” And here is a mysterious connection between 
the possession of the outward means, and the reception of the inward 
power. It is in the means, and yet not invariably in the means. “Faith 
cometh by hearing ;” yet not to all that hear. How is this? God, verily 
thou dost hide thyself from us. And shall we refuse these facts upon 
the face of revelation, because the admission of them involves us in a 
mystery? Let me ask again, where is the superior discernment of this, 
where is the judgment in this case; to blot out these pages from the 
Bible, because they involve us in a mystery by their admission—or 
again to admit that we are as little children, and to receive the facts of 
our divine philosophy? The facts of our divine philosophy are the 
verses and the chapters of this book ; and he is no philosopher who would 
reject a single fact because it involved him in a difficulty, or opposed 
some previous theory. Nay, how is all sound philosophy followed, and 
prosecuted unto truth, but by holding men’s theories in abeyance, under 
the command of fresh facts, so that fresh facts shall rectify theories, and 
theories shall be prostrated before facts? And so should men’s judg- 
ment be before verses of the Bible; for these are facts from God. 

Now one expression more, one topic briefly touched upon, is necessary 
here, I perceive ; for the force of the moral demonstration I am offering 
you step by step, evidently rests on the reception of this book as God’s 
revelation, Ifa man say, “I deny these verses are revelation,” the sub- 
ject-matter of the dispute is altogether changed immediately. I should 
only say of such persons, or of such a state of things, at present, that 
the evidence for the revelation is not mysterious. The evidence for the 
fact of the revelation is let down to the men; it stands on historical 
testimony ; it stands in its miraculous authority before the eyes of men, 
corroborated by facts, and handed down by authentic testimony. It 
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stands in such a moral demonstration, connected with the character of 
the first promulgators of the truth, as involves the men who deny the 
revelation in greater absurdity of credulousness, than those who receive 
it. But that is not our present subject; it is a separate and important 
subject in its own place. All I am concerned to say about it at present, 
is, that the evidence for the origin of the revelation is not mysterious ; 
it is let down within the reach of human science and human inquiry, and 
any man who refuses to inquire about it, and denies it in ignorance, de- 
serves the consequences. 

Here, then, my brethren, I have invited you to contemplate God in 
these four aspects in which he is set before us; some statements in each 
made clear, brought forward into the front ground of the picture; and 
in each a mystery hanging, in the dimness of the horizon, upon us. 
And what would we have as creatures? Would we stand upon such a 
pinnacle, that there shall be no horizon? “Vain man would be wise, 
though he be born like the ass’s colt ;” and because he has intelligence 
enough to perceive that there is a mystery, and pride enough to refuse 
to submit to it, he abuses the reason and intelligence in the pride of 
refusing what he might know, because he can not know what God still 
keeps secret. Be ye reconciled to mysteries; and be ye satisfied with 
revelation. These are the statements, my brethren, this is the view of 
things, this is the combination of truth, for which our forefathers bled in 
this land; without attempting to explain the mysteries, they asserted 
and re-asserted the facts of the case. You find them in the formularies 
of the Church; the person of God, declared with simplicity and plain- 
ness, and not attempted to be explained; the sovereignty of God pro- 
claimed, with equal simplicity and plainness, in the evident purpose 
which he purposed in Chirst Jesus; the all-sufficiency of the atonement 
in the blood of Jesus, proclaimed distinctly ; and the mysterious com- 
bination of God and man in one person, declared, but not explained; and 
the invincible energy of the power of the Holy Spirit in winning the 
will of the sinner. And being made willing in the day of God’s power, 
he shall run in the way of God’s commandment, and delight in the 
knowledge of God himself; and so go on in good works, arising out 
of the love of God in his heart, and dictated by the glory of his heav- 
enly Father in this life, unto eternal salvation, 

And if there be a man or woman here present who is yet a stranger 
to these things, and knows not the power of this grace, may God, in his 
infinite mercy, render now what I have been permitted to say a blessing 
to such one. Let a mystery be recognized ; let objections be given up; 
let the vain strugglings of a proud understanding be prostrated ; O let 
your hearts be touched. Fellow-sinner, believe in God, believe also in 
Jesus; yield to your own conscience; seek the Holy Ghost—ask, and 


ye shall receive, for God is true. 


DISCOURSE XLI. 


THOMAS BINNEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Ts prominent leader among the Congregationalists of England, is a native of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he was born April 30th, 1798. His father was an 
elder in the Presbyterian church, with which denomination he united, upon profes- 
sion, when 17 years of age. 

He was educated for the ministry at Wynardley, Hertfordshire, at the academy 
endowed by Mr. Coward, and in 1824 became minister of St. James-street chapel, 
Newport, Isle of Wight. In 1829, he removed to London to become the minister 
of the congregation then meeting in a spacious hall then over the Weigh-house in 
Little Eastcheap, where was formerly placed the king’s beam, with which foreign 
merchandise, brought to the port of London, was weighed. In 1833 the audience 
had so much increased as to render necessary the erection of the new Weigh-house 
Chapel on Fish-street-hill. His congregation is very large and respectable, often 
reaching as high as twelve or fifteen hundred hearers, and embracing many of the 
most influential laymen among the dissenters. 

The personal appearance of Dr. Binney is in his favor. He is represented as tall 
and athletic, with a slight approach to corpulency. His shoulders are high and 
rather broad, with a fine, pleasant, open countenance ; a clear complexion, hair of a 
dark brown color—now becoming white, and a face of the oval form, slightly taper- 
ing toward the chin. ‘He is said to have one of the best developed foreheads ever 
seen. “We never beheld,” says a careful observer, “such a lofty, massive, highly 
intellectual forehead as Binney’s; it seems piled up—story upon story of brain, built 
each over the other—and yet it is symmetrical. We should think there was enough 
cerebral matter in his cranium, to serve for half a dozen moderately clever men.” 

His voice is deep and solemn, and his manner quite variable—sometimes animated 
in the highest degree, and sometimes cool and collected. So, too, is the character 
of his sermons very dissimilar. A friend related to us a frequent and playful remark 
which his wife used to make. “Thomas can preach as good a sermon as any other 
man can; and Thomas can preach as poor a sermon as any other man.” He is often 
quite eccentrie; deals sometimes in the keenest irony, and then again in the most 
crushing logie; is often metaphysical in his preaching, and then poetical and 
descriptive in the highest degree. He announces his text in a low tone, and seldom 
raises his voice ; but goes on, now appearing to struggle with the ideas which crowd 
on his mind, and now pouring them forth in a continuous stream. His action is pe- 
culiar, and chiefly consists in his placing the forefinger of his right hand on the palm 
of his left, or in running his fingers through his hair, thus tossing it about in the 
most careless manner imaginable. 

Dr. Binney is not extensively known as an author, except by means of his nu- 
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merous polemical and occasional pamphlets. He published, however, in 1839, a 
volume of considerable size, on “The Practical Power of Faith.” A lecture, too, 
originally delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Association, has been ex 
panded into a very popular volume, entitled “ Is it possible to make the best of both 
worlds ?” 

The sermon which he has sent for this work, was preached at the funeral of Rev. 
Algernon Wells, in 1851, and published in a large pamphlet form. Its very great 
length renders it necessary to omit the first division of the subject, where a very 
plain and simple statement of the proofs of the Jewish faith in a future life, are given. 
We begin where the preacher grasps and expands the chief idea of the text, 
Some passages of this discourse have been commented upon as exceedingly elo- 
quent. For example, this, near the close, which, with its connection, approaches a 
fine prose-poem :— 

“(Then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, DEATH IS SWALLOWED 
UP IN Victory.’ ‘So let all thine enemies perish,’ O Christ; and “Let them that love 
thee, be as the sun, when he goeth forth in his might.’ They shall be this, for they 
shall be “sons of light,’ being “children of the resurrection; and shall shine as the 
stars, and as the brightness of the firmament, forever and ever’ As a wreck may 
sink in the sea, and the ocean close over it, so that not a vestige of its existence 
shall remain, nor a ripple on the surface tell that it was ; so shall mortality be swal- 
lowed up of LirE—immortal life, life, sinless, god-like, divine. Nor shall there be 
wanting the voice of rejoicing, as heard at the termination of successful war, for 
‘Death shall be swallowed up in Vicrory. ” 
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“Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ hath abolished death, and hath brought life and 
immortality to light through the gospel.”—2 Tim. i. 10. 


Ar first sight, these words would seem to express more than they can 
fairly be supposed to mean. 'The two statements made, taken absolutely, 
‘are contradicted—the first, by a fact in providence, daily before our eyes; 
the second, by a fact in history, apprehended by our understanding. 
Death is not “abolished” since the appearance of Christ; and the doc- 
trine of “immortality” did not remain to be “brought to light” by his 
advent. Among both Jews and Gentiles, previous to his coming, there 
was a belief of a future, immortal life ; and, since his resurreetion, death 
still reigns over the wholerace, Just asit reigned “ from Adam to Moses,” 
or from Moses to Malachi. It is obvious, therefore, that the text must 
mean something less than what it seems to say, or something different 
from its literal or eonventional import. A single remark may help us to 
the apprehension of this modified meaning. 

The word which in the passage before us, is rendered “abolished,” is 
rendered “destroyed” in the 14th verse of the second of Hebrews. It 
' is there said, that Christ “took flesh and blood,” that, “through death. 
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he might destroy um that had the power of death, that is, THE DEVIL ; 
and deliver them who, through fear of death, were all their lifetime sub- 
ject to bondage.” . We can not be far wrong, I think, in inferring from 
this, that Christ has abolished death in some sense similar to that in 
which he has destroyed the devil; that is to say, that, without literally 
annihilating either, he has so wrought against, and so far weakened and 
subdued them, as to restrain them from hurting those that are his. With 
respect to the word rendered “brought to light,” it may be observed, 
that it does not so much mean to discover, or make known, as a new 
thing—which is the ordinary import of the English phrase—but to illus- 
trate, clear up, or cast light upon a thing; it thus assumes the previous 
existence of that which is illustrated, but it asserts the fact of its fuller 
manifestation, 

Thus explained, the meaning of the text would amount to this, or may 
thus be paraphrased :—Previous to the coming of Christ, the idea of im- 
mortal life stood before the human, or the Hebrew mind, like some vast 
object in the morning twilight; it was dimly descried, and imperfectly 
apprehended, through the mist and clouds that hung upon or invested it. 
In like manner, Death, seen through that same darkness (for “the light 
was as darkness”) was something that appeared “very terrible,” and 
made many, “ all their lifetime, subject to bondage.” The advent of the 
Messiah, including the whole of his teaching and work—the “ appearing” 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, as “the light of the world,’ and “the sun of 
righteousness”—was, to these spiritual objects, like the rising, on the 
natural world, of that luminary, whose power and splendor symbolized 
his glory in prophetic song! To those who received him, whose reason and 
heart he alike illuminated, the outward became clear and the inward 
calm; the shadows departed, and fear was subdued ; objective truth had 
light cast upon it that made it manifest, and “the king of terrors,” seen 
in the sun-light, was discovered to have an aspect that did not terrify ! 


After this exposition of the text, we proceed to show IN WHAT WAY 
IMMORTALITY WAS ILLUSTRATED, AND DEATH ABOLISHED, BY OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST, THROUGH THE GOSPEL, 

1. In the first place, he gave certainty and assurance to the popular 
expectation, exalting it from an opinion to a revealed and ascertained 
truth. He could not announce immortality as a new thing. He never 
pretended to do that. He found the people in possession of the general 
idea, and he confirmed it; he found it believed and disbelieved, and he 
took the positive side. As a prophet, he spake of the future life with au- 
thority, and by that authority presented it to faith. Contending with 
objectors, he reasoned with demonstration, and by that demonstration 
convicted them of error as “not knowing the Seripture nor the power of 
God.” He cast light on the meaning of Scripture, and brought out from 
beneath the surface, treasures of truth that lay concealed there, He 
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spoke of heaven, and of heavenly things—of eternity and accountable- 
ness, of the day of judgment, and the resurrection of the dead—con- 
stantly and familiarly. No one could mistake him. There could be no 
doubt as to what Ais doctrine was. His views were distinct; they were 
frequently expressed ; they were often vividly and largely amplified. 
Moses might be obscure—there might be two opinions as to the nature 
of his teaching—but Christ’s was transparent; it might be rejected, but 
it could not be misunderstood. 

The first five books of the Old Testament, and the first five books ot 
the New, are a perfect contrast in respect to their disclosures on the sub- 
ject before us. You read the Law, and you meet with nothing, or next 
to nothing, bearing distinetly on the future life; you feel everywhere the 
pomp or pressure of the present. You read the Gospxts, and you are 
continually face to face with the future—the present and passing are 
utterly lost in the solemnity and grandeur of what is to come. Our 
Lord was minute. He often descended from that sublime vagueness 
which so naturally invests views of the future, and dilated on various 
accidents and accessories of the grand events which he authenticated or 
foretold. “The Son of man was to come in his glory,” and “in the 
glory of his Father,” and “with his holy angels ;” “the dead that were 
in the graves were to hear his voice, and were to come forth ;” he was 
to be seen “sitting on the throne of his glory, and before him were to be 
gathered all nations.” Speaking afterward, through his Spirit in the 
apostles, he revealed other and similar wonders. He was to come with 
“suddenness ;” “as a thief in the night ;” “in the clouds of heaven ;” 
“ at the last trump ;” “ with the voice of an archangel and the clarion of 
God!” “A mystery” was made known, and information communicated, 
respecting “them that should be alive and remain to the coming of the 
Lord.” “Flesh and blood” could not inherit the future world, “neither 
could corruption inherit incorruption ;” it was revealed, therefore, and 
declared that they that “sleep” and they that “ wake” should equally be 
transformed—that the dead and the living should alike be “ changed ;” 
that all present physical relationships should cease and determine, should 
end with the world in which they originated, and should be superseded 
by higher spiritual ties, replaced by deeper and richer affinities, in that 
world “ where they neither marry nor are given in marriage,” and where 
those who have been found worthy to attain it “ are equal to the angels, 

-and can die no more.” 

2. This glorious life was not only thus distinctly revealed or recog- 
nized as a reality, but, in the new law given to the church in the writings 
of the apostles, as the Spirit of Christ guided them in the apprehension 
and the uses of the truth, & was constantly applied to practical pur- 
poses. All the powerful and invigorating motives brought to operate 
on the Christian mind to animate and to purify it, are drawn from the 
views given by Christ of the future world, and from himself as connected 
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with it—as securing it by his passion, preparing it by his power, adorn- 
ing it with his presence, and filling it with his glory. In the Old Testa- 
ment, motives for action are*drawn from the grave—from its silence and 
darkness; its weary solitude; its lying beyond the region of “ device” 
and “knowledge,” “wisdom” and “work.” The “fear that hath tor- 
ment” and that drives to duty, predominates over the love that enlarges 
the heart and makes obedience a joy. In the New Testament, the grave 
is almost lost in the vision of “the glory that is about to be revealed ;” 
that glory breaks forth, gleams and gushes over the path of the faithful, 
compelling them, as it were, to keep looking to the place where their Lord 
lives, and to rejoice in the prospect of living with him. The resurrec- 
tion of the dead; the transfiguration of the living; “the vile body” 
changed into the likeness of Christ's “ glorious body ;” the earthly and 
corruptible image of the first, giving place to that of the second, man— 
“the Lord from heaven ;” “the glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ ;” “the grace that is to be brought unto us,” 
when “we shall be made like him and shall see him as he is ;” “ our gath- 
ering together unto him”—these things, and such as these, are the con- 
stant burden (or the ceaseless joy, rather), of apostolic pens ; the themes 
with which the writers glow and burn; to which they are continually 
referring with delight, and by which they endeavor to diffuse through- 
out the church the atmosphere of spiritual health—the conservative 
element of practical obedience. 

They speak little of the immediate advantages of goodness, though 
they are not unaware of, and do not despise them; they seldom look at 
the sepulchre itself, or look at it long, though they can feel its force as a 
motive to virtue; but, getting into a region which Moses and the proph- 
ets never reached; gathering together and setting forth the grand 
objects of Christian expectation; and doing this in connection with the 
“passing away” of the heavens, the “dissolving” of the elements, and 
the “burning up” of the earth and the world—they urge their arguments 
and make their appeals, with a point and a pungency which it is utterly 
impossible to gainsay or resist. “ Seeing then that all these things shall 
be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy conver- 
sation and godliness, looking for and hasting to the coming of the day 
of God?” “ Seeing that ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may 
be found of him in peace, without spot and blameless.” “Gird up 
the loins of your mind, be sober, and hope to the end, for the grace that 
is to be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” “Little 
children, abide in him, that, when he shall appear, ye may have confi. 
dence, and not be ashamed before him at his coming.” The heavens 
“open” over the heads of the apostles, and the face of each of them is 
“ as the face of an angel,” while, thus realizing the coming glory, they 
exhort the church to a life and conversation becoming the hope of it. 

3. In addition to being thus accepted or authenticated by Christ and 
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applied to the highest practical purposes, the doctrine was, by the gos- 
pel, authoritatively promulgated to the world. It became the property 
of the whole race, and was sent forth upon its mission for all time. So 
far as the Jewish belief rested upon the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
it had something of a local and national aspect; Christ broke the fetters 
that bound the book to the Jewish territory and the Hebrew people, and 
sent it forth as the inheritance of the world. So far as the belief sprang 
from general reasoning and logical probabilities, it was the same as any 
of the theories of the Gentiles—a thing that reguired divine confirma- 
tion in order to its being invested with regal authority. By ris utter- 
ances, whose words were “with power,” who “spake as never man 
spake,” who “ gave himself a ransom for all,” and who came to be “the 
light of the world,” the doctrine he adopted, enlarged, and ratified, was 
stamped with the character of universality, and was commanded to be 
carried to Jew and Gentile egually and alike. It put on the aspect, and 
assumed the attitude of a new truth direct from heaven; it had to go 
forth, and present itself to the acceptance, and to demand the homage 
of every individual of the human family—even as it was worthy of all 
acceptation, and deserved the submission of every soul. It was spread 
abroad to disperse the doubts, and to remove the perplexities of the hu- 
man understanding ; to fix the faith and satisfy the hunger of the human 
heart. It was proclaimed as a part of the “common salvation,” and 
offered to all as a common hope. It was commissioned to ask for uni- 
versal welcome, and to be received and prized as a universal good; to 
sit as a thing divinely revealed and infallibly true—the gueen and mis- 
tress of all minds—speaking with authority wherever it came, and claim- 
ing to speak the world over—to Jew and Greek ; the wise and the unwise ; 
barbarian, Scythian, bond or free; monotheist or idolater ; to those who 
were “without God,” and to those who erected altars to the “ un- 
known”—in all schools of learning and religion—in all places of super- 
stition and ignorance—where God was either worshiped or mocked— 
where truth was either sought for or despised. 

4. In addition to all this, it is next to be remarked, that the doctrine 
thus, as a truth, confirmed, used, and given to the race, was, as a fact, 
exemplified in the person of the Lord himself. 

Christ taught not so much the immortality of the soul as the resur- 
rection of the body—or at least the resurrection of the dead ; and not 
only their resurrection, but their incorruption. He revealed the fact, 
that “as there is a natural body,” so there is to be “ a spiritual body,” 
and that this body is to be as ineffably glorious as it will be found to be 
infallibly immortal. Every thing that he taught he exemplified in him- 
self. “ He took flesh and blood” that he “might taste death,” or be 
capable of death, and he did die; he rose again from the dead; in the 
same body, indeed, in which he died, but destined to be speedily 
“changed” and “ fashioned” according to that glorious and perfect type, 
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length to confer upon us an incorruptible life, may be gathered, in some 
measure, from the comprehensive words in which the apostle concludes 
his discourse on the resurrection, in the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, 
15th chapter, 55th, 56th, and 57th verses: “ O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory? 'The sting of death is sin; and the 
strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Now, venturing to follow the flight of the apostle as he rises into the 
regions of passion and poetry—which are only, however, those of truth 
and argument when instinct with life and invested with beauty; the 
reason helped by the imagination to apprehend spiritual objective reali- 
ties, or to trace the course of a logical process—rising with the apostle 
thither, and using the PERSONIFICATIONS which he has fixed glowing and 
alive in his language, the general import, we should say, of these pregnant 
expressions might be given, sufficiently for our present purpose, in the 
following form: Man has four enemies opposing his entrance on immor- 
tal life—the Grave, Death, Sin, and the Law. The Law is violated by 
Sin; Sin is punitively succeeded by Death; the Grave receives the 
dead. Now, to make humanity immortal, the remedy for its condition 
must appropriately reach every step of the process, and must conguer, or 
conciliate, each of the adversaries. It might be thought that omnipo- 
tence had nothing to do but to take the matter into its own hand, and 
to make man immortal, good, and happy, if it so willed. It is forgot- 
ten often, that omnipotence has its limits—that there are objects which 
it can not touch, and regions into which it can not enter. | 

Observe its action in relation to the four adversaries of humanity as 
now standing before us, and mark where it would be stopped, if it acted 
alone, in seeking to secure or achieve our deliverance. By mere power _ 
God could raise the dead to life. He could thus conquer the Grave, and 
compel it to “ yield up” its dead. Supposing Death stood ready to meet 
them as they returned, and to inflict upon them his stroke again; then, 
by mere power, God could subdue Aim, and could continue men forever 
on the earth. But this would not be a desirable immortality, nor is it 
that either of the Christian Scriptures or of human speculation. The 
two other adversaries must be met, if man is to attain such an immor- 
tality as his nature craves and the Bible predicts ; and the question is, 
whether these, also, can be got out of the way by mere power ?—or 
whether, should it advance as far as we have supposed, and triumph alike 
over the Grave and Death— Six and the Zaw would not resolutely con- 
front it, and stand in its path, like the armed cherubim, bearing and 
flashing the flaming sword that guards the way to the tree of life? Ad- 
vancing, then, to the third of the four adversaries, we ask, Could God by 
power destroy Sin? Could he, by a physical act, annihilate #2? Could 
he, which is substantially the same thing, by pure prerogative pass it by 
—treating it with indifference, and showing that by him it was “nothing 
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accounted of?” Could he make a seraph out of a Tiberius or a Borgia, _ 
each retaining his memory and consciousness, as he can*make an angel 
or an archangel out of nothing? Now, we mean to say, without going 
at present into the proof of the assertion, that the Bible teaches that the 
same stroke by which God, if it were possible, should by mere power, 
destroy Sin, would be a stroke that would fall equally on the Law. The 
third and fourth of the adversaries are so inseparably united, that they 
must be treated on the same terms, and met with the same weapons, as 
they must stand or fall together. But the Law is the mirror of God, the 
emanation of his perfections, the element of order to all worlds. To 
destroy that by a stroke, would be to annihilate the rule and standard of 
obedience, would be an injury, so to speak, to God’s own nature, and an 
injustice to the virtuous universe. 

God has the physical power to do many things which yet we say he 
can not do; that is, he has the physical power to do wrong; for right 
and wrong are not things that he can make for himself or unmake, but 
have an existence distinct from his will, except as that will is the expres- 
sion of his own eternal and necessary rightness. He could throw the 
whole material universe into confusion ; could suspend the laws of ali 
planetary harmony, and dash suns and worlds against each other, as if 
all the stars were drunk or mad. But it would not become him to do 
this. It would not be fitting in Aim. It would not exalt his character 
in the view of created intelligence, or be in consistency with what he 
owed to himself. Therefore, we say, he could not do this; he could not 
throw the material universe into disorder. But much less can we con- 
ceive it possible that he should throw the moral universe into disorder ! 
and he would do this, if, by physical omnipotence, he destroyed sin, be- 
cause, this would amount to the virtual or actual destruction of the law 
—moral law. It follows, therefore, that after all that power is capable 
of effecting to secure our immortality—an immortality of virtue as well 
as life—two of our adversaries out of the four remain untouched, and 
incapable of being touched, by such weapons as it wields. The grave 
and death may both, in some sort, be discomfited by force, but sin and 
the law can not be reached by it; they still live; and, to secure our 
deliverance in a way at once suited to our natue and honorable to God, 
they must, as meral opponents, be met and overcome by a moral pro- 
cess. 

That process is the redemptive work of the Son of God—his propiti- 
atory sacrifice and mighty mediation ; it is not merely the repentance 
of the sinner and his return to virtue, together with the divine pity and 
love. All that can be conceived of as alike passing in the experience of 
the human, or in the depths of the divine, paternal mind, is recognized 
by the gospel—but the gospel itself is something more ; it is something 
additional to the feelings respectively of both God and man, and con- 
sists in the facts accomplished in Christ—emphatically the cross on which 
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he died, where, meeting together, men and God can be reconciled or 
at-oned. By means of this (the sacrifice of the cross), a foundation is 
laid for the forgiveness of sin, in those who trust in it and plead it with 
God, on a reason which, however, in most respects, inexplicable to us, is 
admitted by the law to be appropriate and sufficient ; it approves and 
accepts it, as at once preserving its honor, establishing its claims, and 
aiding its rule, at the very time that it provides escape from its pen- 
alties. The law, therefore, consents to the delivery of the sinner from 
the power and consequences of sin—by which, of course, sin is, to all 
intents and purposes, destroyed; but this being done by what, so to 
speak, has conciliated the law, not destroyed it—for law must remain 
untouched, and be itself immortal—the law is changed from an adver- 
sary to a friend; its opposition is not only taken away, but that which 
it opposed while sin was alike, it can now itself forward and facilitate. 
By a moral process, sin and the law, our moral: adversaries, are thus 
overthrown—the one conquered, the other conciliated—through that 
great redeeming act, which emphatically constitutes “the glorious gos- 
pel of the blessed God.” The penitent at first may mournfully say, 
“The sting of death is sin—the strength of sin is the law.» “ O, 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from this double destruc- 
tion ?” but, becoming a believer as well as a penitent, and awaking up to 
the apprehension of the gospel and the hope it inspires, his tone changes 
from mourning to music, from despair to exultation, as he bursts forth, 
“ O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? Thanks 
be unto God that giveth me the victory—through our Lord Jesus 
Christ” True, “the sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is 
the Law,” but Christ, by his atonement, takes away for every penitent 
that believeth on him, the sting from death and the strength from sin, 
by procuring for him pardon, in harmony with the principles of that 


LAW, which is itself the strength of the one, and which causes it to be- 


come the sting of the other. 

The two moral adversaries of man being thus disarmed, by being 
respectively destroyed or transformed by moral means; the other two, 
which are in their nature physical, and which, as we have seen, can be 
discomfited by force, may now be contemplated as destined to destruc- 
tion by there ultimately being brought to act upon them that sort of 
agency which is of a nature with themselves. He who redeems the soul 
from sin, is able to redeem the body from the grave; he who satisfies 
and propitiates the law, is able to deliver from the grasp of death. He 
is able to accomplish these latter results—these confessedly lower and 
secondary achievements—“ by the operation of that mighty power, by 
which he can subdue all things unto himself” Our physical degradation 
shall be removed by the force of a physical omnipotence ; that is suffi- 
cient to overcome at once, by a single act, the grave and death, by 
transforming the living and reanimating the dead, “ changing our vile 
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body, that it may be fashioned like unto his own glorious body.” He 
“bought us with a price,” that he might make us in all things like unto 
himself; lifting us to his throne, investing us with his glory, admitting 
us to blessedness, completing and perfecting our entire nature, by con- 
ferring life, immortality, and incorruption! ‘Behold! now are we the 
sons of God; but it doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we 
know that when he shall appear we shall be like him, for we shall see him 
as he is” “The Lard himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God; and the 
dead in Christ shall rise first. Then, we which are alive and remain shall 
be caught up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the 
air; and sO SHALL WE EVER BE WITH THE LORD.” 

Tt is now easy to see, as the result of this discussion, in what senses, 
or to what extent, death may be regarded as “abolished” by Christ. 
The statement, of course, does not mean, that no one dies. We have too 
much proof of the contrary, in the every-day occurrences of life—an 
affecting demonstration of the power and presence of death among us, 
in the comparatively sudden event that gives it special character to this 
service, and that has clothed in mourning this assembly. Nor does it 
mean, that none of the race will ultimately perish—that no man will die 
eternally. The Scripture affords no hope of this. The enjoyment of the 
life that has been revealed, is suspended on the reception of the gospel 
that secures it; on “repentance toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ ;” on states of mind, spiritual relationships, and a spiritual charac- 
ter, which must be experienced, sustained, and possessed here, or, in 
spite of the fact of redemption, and in perfect consistency with the per- 
sonal affections and will of the Redeemer, “ there remaineth nothing but 
a fearful looking-for of judgment, and of fiery indignation that shall 
devour the adversaries.” Nor, finally, does it mean, that death is so de- 
stroyed in relation to those who are truly and spiritually the Lord’s, that, 
while the unbelieving, the wicked, and the false die, the holy and true, 
sincere and faithful, are visibly er and passed to their glorious 
rest without going through the grave at all! This might have been; 
but it is better as it is. It would be a terrible thing, if the manner in 
which life terminated, manifestly, in every case, revealed the individual; 
if the real character and future destiny of every person were made 
known, by the fact of his body “seeing corruption,” or his passing away 

in glory to the sky! To feel certainty respecting the state of the de- 
aera is sometimes desirable ; but it would be a fearful price to pay for 
this, to have that certainty in sion to all. It is well that gloom and 
doubt should sometimes hang over the sepulchers of the good, because 
hence, hope, also, is possible in relation to others. In spite of the state- 
ment of the text, then, death yet reigns. All die. The wise, the good, 
“likewise the fool and the brutish person perish ;” and, sometimes, the 
best are overcome with fear, and the bad have “no bands in their death.” 
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All is so arranged that we may “ judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who shall bring to light the hidden things of darkness, 
and make manifest the intentions of the heart.” “Then shall every 
one have praise of God”—or blame; then shall all men be seen to be 
what they are, and each receive “according to what he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” 

In none of these senses, then, is death “abolished.” But, in respect, 
to believers—renewed, holy, Christlike men—for it is only of such we 
can be supposed to speak, it may be said to be “ abolished,” in the first 
place, in that the hope of pardoning mercy, in proportion as it is felt, 
alters, so to speak, their relations to it—certainly, their apprehensions 
concerning it. Death is only an outward symptom of an inward spirit- 
ual decease; it is the mark and sign of sinfulness; and it is terrible to 
man just in proportion as sin is felt on the conscience, and feared in its 
results. Philosophy, like an empiric, looks only at the symptom, and 
attacks it only, and can do no more; inculcating stoicism, indifference, 
submission to inevitable necessity, or some such miserable pretenses or 
palliatives in the prospect of death; the gospel, like the well-instructed 
physician, attacks the disease, penetrates to the very seat and core of the 
disorder, brings pardon to the sinner, peace to the conscience, health to 
the soul! and then, these things being experienced by the inward man, 
the power of death to excite apprehension, or embitter life, or bring into 
“bondage,” ceases by way of natural consequence. 

In the second place, death is “ abolished,” because, as a general rule, 
Christians may not be said to die: they “ fall asleep” at their last hour, 
and are not suffered to feel the “sting” that makes dying agony. They 
can not feel it, since for them it is not. It has been extracted by him 
who, because “sin was in the world,” and “death by sin,” “ came into 
the world” “to put away sin, by the sacrifice of himself.” The “ justi- 
fied by faith have peace with God, and rejoice in hope.” “The right- 
eous hath hope in his death.” There are occasional exceptions: some by 
reason of physical causes, some from weakness of faith, some from con- 
scious defect, may, more or less, and more or less justly, be disturbed 
and agitated as they near the grave; but, generally, and almost always 
in proportion to practical consistency, the followers of Christ welcome 
their departure with assured hope and tranquil trust. 

In the last place, death is “abolished,” because, in respect to the 
saved, “he” (to adopt again the apostolic personification), is reduced to 
servitude, placed under authority, and kept for execution. He is no 
longer a king—the “king of terrors.” His dominion is destroyed, his 
royalty tarnished, his power overthrown, and he himself condemned to 
serfdom and sacrifice. Christ is the Master and Lord of death; he com- 
mits to his custody the bodies of his saints, As the shepherd keepeth 
watch over his flock by night, so is the “last enemy” compelled to watch 
over the dust of the holy dead; so is he stationed and commanded to 
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serve, that they may be safe and undisturbed during their season of rest 
and be raised again when the morning dawns! When that morning 
cometh, death, having delivered up his trust, shall himself die; or, 
rather, he shall be destroyed and perish. Life a be conferred in every 
sense, in which it will be possible. The gospel reveais not merely the 
immortality of the spirit ; but the immortality of Aumanity. Our whole 
nature, “body, soul, and spirit,” shall be purified and perfected, and 
endowed with endless and incorruptible life! “This corruptible must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality ; when 
this corruptible has put on incorruption, and this mortal has put on immor- 
tality, then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, ‘DEATH IS 
SWALLOWED UP IN VICTORY)” “So let all thine enemies perish,” O 
Christ! “and let them that love thee be as the sun when he goeth forth 
in his might!” They shall be this; for they shall be “sons of light,” 
being “ children of the resurrection,” and “shall shine as the stars, and 
as the brightness of the firmament, forever and ever!” As a wreck 
may sink in the sea, and the ocean close over it, so that not a vestige of 
its existence shall remain, nor a ripple on the surface tell that it esas, so 
shall “ mortality be swallowed up of LirE”—immortal life—life, sinless, 
godlike, divine! Nor shall there be wanting the voice of rejoicing, as 
heard at the termination of successful war, for “ death shall be swallowed 
up IN vicrory.” His former victims shall be “' more than conquerors,” 
“through him that loveth them,” and “ giveth them the victory.” 'The 
& abolition” of the destroyer shall be hailed by the plaudits of a glad 
universe, that shall throng to crown and to congratulate the saved. 
They shall be met with hosannas by those angelic spectators, who now 
watch the contest, and anticipate the issue. They shall thus enter upon 
their new life with the feelings of combatants that have worsted their 
antagonist, and proceed to the possession of their everlasting inheritance, 
amid the welcome of those who shall hail their success with sympathetic 
delight, heralding them to their home with joy and acclamation; shout- 
ing and songs! 
38 


DISCOURSE XLII, 


WILLIAM ARTHUR„.D.D. 


Less than two years ago our attention was attracted to an article in a daily paper, 
which ran thus: 

“ Mr. Arthur is no doubt very favorably known to many of our readers as the 
author of ‘The Successful Merchant.’ To some he may also be known as the elo- 
quent preacher. To all we think we may promise pleasure of a high character, in 
listening to his efforts in the pulpit and on the platform.” Curiosity was excited to 
see and hear this “eloquent preacher”—a curiosity which was afterward gratified. 
Mr. Arthur—now Doctor—has since come among us, and taken his departure. 
With multitudes the recollection of his visit lingers as a sweet remembrance. To 
some of such, and to others whose interest has been awakened by his presence this 
side of the Atlantic, the following facts may not be unacceptable. 

Dr. Arthur was born in the County of Antrim, Ireland, in the year 1819. At an 
early age he was converted to God, and joined the Methodist society in the town 
uf Westport, situated on the shores of Clew Bay, which, if not one of the most 
beautiful, is at least one of the most magnificent bays in the world. He received 
his literary training in a classical school in Mayo, and at the early age of eighteen 
was sent to the Wesleyan Theological Institute at London. After finishing his 
theological course, he was sent out by the British Conference as a missionary to the 
Mysore country, in India. On the voyage he mastered the grammar of the Cana- 
rese language, the dialect of the people to whom he was going to preach; and was 
enabled, at the expiration of three months after he reached the station, to preach to 
the natives in their own tongue. 

While engaged in his missionary labors, so intense was his application, that his 
eye-sight failed him, and for four years he was entirely unable to read, and for three 
more, only occasionally. After his return to England he published his first work, 
entitled “ Mission to Mysore,” an octavo volume of upward of five hundred pages, 
which has been regarded as a valuable contribution to the cause of Christian mis- 
sions. Subsequently, as his sight was restored, he was stationed from time to time 
on different London circuits, and afterward at Paris and Boulogne, in France. Dur- 
ing his appointment in Paris, the Revolution of 1848 began, and he remained at his 
post, like a faithful sentinel, all through that excitement. After his term of service 
expired in Paris, he returned to England, and in the course of a year or two was 
appointed one of the general secretaries of the Mission House in London. 

At the time that a movement originated among the Methodists of Ireland in re- 
gard to the destitution of that country, produced by emigration and other causes, 
and it was resolved that something should be done by way of raising funds for the 
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purpose of enabling the Conference to establish missions and schools, and to send 
out Bible-readers throughout the length and breadth of the land, Dr. Arthur was 
wisely selected, with Rev. Mr. Scott, to visit this country to aid the undertak- 
ing. The invitation was accepted, and the following autumn they landed on our 
shores. The mission was highly successful; and while here Dr. Arthur received the 
kindest attention, not only from his own, but from other denominations. Since his 
return to England, he has been acting as one of the secretaries of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. . 

Besides “ The Successful Merchant”—a very interesting and instructive biography 
of Mr. Budget—Dr. Arthur has published a book, entitled “ The Observance of the 
Sabbath,” addressed to Lord Stanley, and containing animadversions on his speech. 
The work has already passed through many editions. Through the influence of 
friends it was sent to every member of Parliament, and to all the ministers of the 
kingdom of Scotland. An article from the pen of Mr. Arthur appeared in the 
“ London Quarterly,” which was for a time attributed to Mr. Ruskin, the learned 
author of a work on architecture and other subjects. From the beginning he has 
been identified with “The London Young Men’s Christian Association,” as one of 
its presidents, and, until his health failed, has been one of its regular lecturers. A 
popular little book called “ Arthur in America,” has been published in this country, 
containing a biography, and several lectures, addresses, etc. “The Tongue of Fire” 
is also another very valuable publication of Dr. Arthur. It treats of the true power 
of Christianity, and with very marked ability. 

Dr. Arthur is one of the most brilliant and popular preachers of the day. His 
preaching happily combines logic, and rhetoric, and unction. In personal appear- 
ance he is rather under size, with a broad forehead, thinly over-topped with hair, 
a small keen eye, and benignant look. His manner in the pulpit is highly animated, 
but his whole style and bearing are eminently chaste, dignified, and attractive. 

We received from Dr. Arthur, while here, encouragement to expect a discourse 
expressly for this work. As it has failed to reach us, probably owing to ill health, 
we take a part of the conclusion of his “ Tongue of Fire,” which, with a very slight 
change in its form, answers to a set discourse. We have seen nothing from his 
pen that does him better justice; and its weighty suggestions and “ words that 
burn,” are eminently befitting the days in which we live. 





THE GIFT OF POWER. 


“But tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power from on high.”— 
LUKE, xxiv. 49. 


_ In the application of any instrument, no error can be more fatal than 
one that affects the source of power. To recur to a familiar illustration, 
any reasoning upon explosive weapons which assumed elasticity to be the 
source of power, must lead completely astray. If this is to be noted in 
all things, it is especially to be noted in what affects the regeneration of 
the world. In merely natural processes, persons proposing to affect the 
sentiments of mankird, must depend largely on their influence, their 
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wealth, and their facilities. Christians frequently permit themselves to 
fall into a state of mind in which the want of all or any of these is taken 
to be fatal to their prospects of success, and the acquisition of them to 
be the first steptoward making any impression. But wealth, influence, 
and facilities, however great, never yet secured results in the spiritual 
conversion of men ; while the most notable triumphs of Christianity have 
often been gained in the total absence of them all. 

Others, or the same men at different times, would rather allow their 
hopes to rest on order, talent, or truth. But neither are these the source 
of power. Order is as necessary in Christianity as are bones, ligaments, 
and skin in a man; talent is as necessary as brain, and truth as blood. 
But you may have all these, and have a paralytic; ay, have them all, and 
have but a corpse. You must have both the breathing spirit and that 
indescribable something that we call “power.” Indeed, the order of the 
Christian church ought to be such, her outward framework so con- 
structed, that she shall not be as a building, which, though it looks more 
cheerful when there is life within, yet will stand when there is none; 
but rather as a body, which falls the moment the spirit forsakes it, and 
tends to decomposition. No church ought to be otherwise constructed, 
than in entire dependence on the presence of the living Spirit in all her 
ministerial arrangements. Her frame ought to answer to no definition 
that would suit an inorganic body; but to answer exactly to the cele- 

_brated definition of an organic one, namely, “that wherein every part 
is mutually means and end.” The pervading presence of the Spirit 
should be assumed, so that, if it be absent, the pains of death shall in- 
stantly take hold upon her, and the cry be extorted, “ Lord, save, or I 
perish !” 


I. Here, then, first, is the true Source or Power. 

Recall to mind that most wonderful silence of ten days—that long, 
long pause of the commissioned church in sight of the perishing world. 
Never should the solemnity of that silence pass from the thoughts of any 
of God’s people. It stands in the very fore-front of our history—the 
Lord’s most memorable and affecting protest beforehand—that no au- 
thority under heaven, that no training, that no ordination could qualify 
men to propagate the gospel, without the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
Each successive day of those solemn and silent ten, the perishing world 
might have knocked at the door of the church, and asked, “ What wait- 
est thou for, O bride of the ascended bridegroom ? Why dost thou not 
say, ‘Come? Why leavest thou us to slumber on uncalled, unwarned, 
unblessed, whilst thou, with thy good tidings, art tarrying inactive there ? 
What waitest thou for ?” and every moment the answer would have been, 
“ We are waiting to be “ endued with power From on high ;” we are wait- 
ing to be baptized with the Holy Ghost and with fire)” 

This is the one and the only source of our power. Without this, our 
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wealth, influence, facilities, are ships of war and ammunition without 
guns or men; our order, talent, truth, are men and guns, without fire. 
We want in this age, above all wants, fire, God’s holy fire, burning in 
the hearts of men, stirring their brains, impelling their emotions, thrill- 
ing in their tongues, glowing in their countenances, vibrating in their 
actions, expanding their intellectual powers more than can ever be done 
by the heat of genius, or of argument, or of party; and fusing all their 
knowledge, logic, and rhetoric into a burning stream. Every accessory, 
every instrument of usefulness, the church has now in such a degree and 
of such excellence as was never known in any other age; and we want 
but a supreme and glorious baptism of fire to exhibit to the world such 
a spectacle as would raise ten thousand hallelujahs to the glory of our 
King. 

Let but this baptism descend, and thousands of us who, up to this 
day, have been but common-place or weak ministers, such as might easily 
pass from the memory of mankind, would then become mighty. Men 
would wonder at us, as if we had been made anew; and we should 
wonder, not at ourselves, but at the grace of God which could thus 
transform us. - 

Suppose we saw an army sitting down before a granite fort, and they 
told us that they intended to batter it down: we might ask them, 
“How?” They point to a cannon-ball. Well, but there is no power in 
that; it is heavy, but no more than half a hundred, or perhaps a hun- 
dred, weight: if all the men in the army hurled it against the fort, they 
would make no impression. They say, “No; but look at the cannon.” 
Well, there is no power in that. A child may ride upon it, a bird may 
perch in its mouth; it is a machine, and nothing more. “But look at 
the powder.” Well, there is no power in that; a child may spill it, a 
sparrow may peck it. Yet this powerless powder, and powerless ball, 
are put into the powerless cannon—one spark of fire enters it; and then, 
in the twinkling of an eye, that powder is a flash of lightning, and that 
ball a thunderbolt, which smites as if it had been sent from heaven. So 
is it with our church machinery at this day: we have all the instruments 
necessary for pulling down strongholds, and O for the baptism of fire! 


II. As To THE WAY IN WHICH THIS POWER MAY BE OBTAINED, here 
we have only to recall the lesson of the Ten Days—“ They continued 
with one accord in prayer and supplication.” Prayer earnest, prayer 
united, and prayer persevering, these are the conditions; and, these 
being fulfilled, we shall assuredly be “ endued with power from on high.” 
We should never expect that the power will fall upon us just because we 
happen once to awake and ask for it. Nor have any community of Christ- 
ians a right to look for a great manifestation of the Spirit, if they are 
not all ready to join in supplication, and, “ with one accord,” to wait and 
pray as if it were the concern of each one. The murmurer who always 
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accounts for barrenness in the church by the faults of others, may be 
assured that his readiest way to spiritual power, if that be his real object, 
lies in uniting all, as one heart, to pray without ceasing. 

Above all, we are not to expect it without persevering prayer. Prayer 
which takes the fact that past prayers have not yet been answered, as a 
reason for languor, has already ceased to be the prayer of faith. To the 
latter, the fact that prayers remain unanswered, is only evidence that the 
moment of the answer is so much nearer. From first to last, the lessons 
and example of our Lord all tell us that prayer which can not persevere, 
and urge its plea importunately, and renew, and renew itself again, and 
gather strength from every past petition, is not the prayer that will pre- 
vail. 

When John in the Apocalypse saw the Lamb on the throne, before 
that throne were the seven lamps of fire burning, “ which are the seven 
spirits of God sent forth into all the earth ;” and it is only by waiting 
before that throne of grace that we become imbued with the holy fire ; 
but he who waits there long and believingly will imbibe that fire, and 
come forth from his communion with God, bearing tokens of where he 
has been, For the individual believer, and, above all, for every laborer 
in the Lord’s vineyard, the only way to gain spiritual power is by secret 
waiting at the throne of God for the baptism of the Holy Spirit. Every 
moment spent in real prayer is a moment spent in refreshing the fire of 
God within the soul. We said before, that this fire can not be simu. 
lated ; nothing else will produce its effects. No more can the means of 
obtaining it be feigned. Nothing but the Lord’s own appointed means, 
nothing but “ waiting at the throne,” nothing but keeping the heart 
under “the eyes of the Lamb,” to be again, and again, and again pene- 
trated by his Spirit, can put the soul into that condition in which it is a 
meet instrument to impart the light and power of God to other men, 

When a lecturer on electricity wants to show an example of a human 
body surcharged with his fire, he places a person on a stool with glass 
legs. The glass serves to isolate him from the earth, because it will not 
conduct the fire—the electric fluid: were it not for this, however much 
might be poured into his frame, it would be carried away by the earth j 
but when thus isolated from it, he retains all that enters him. You see 
no fire, you hear no fire; but you are told that it is pouring into him. 
Presently you are challenged to the proof—asked to come near, and hold 
your hand close to his person; when you do so, a spark of fire shoots 
out toward you. Ifthou, then, wouldst have thy soul surcharged with 
the fire of God, so that those who come nigh to thee shall feel some mys- 
terious influence proceeding out from thee, thou must draw nigh to the 
source of that fire, to the throne of God and of the Lamb, and shut thy- 
self out from the world—that cold world, which so quickly steals our 
fire away. Enter into thy closet and shut to thy door, and there, iso- 
lated, “before the throne,” await the baptism; then the fire shall fill 
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thee, and when thou comest forth, holy power will attend thee, and thou 
shalt labor, not in thine own strength, but “ with demonstration of the 
Spirit, and with power.” 

As this is the only way for an individual to obtain spiritual power, so 
is it the only way for churches. Prayer, prayer, ail prayer—mighty, 
importunate, repeated, united prayer; the rich and the poor, the learned 
and the unlearned, the fathers and the children, the pastors and the 
people, the gifted and the simple, all uniting to cry to God above, that 
he would come and affect them as in the days of the right hand of the 
Most High, and imbue them with the Spirit of Christ, and warm them, 
and kindle them, and make them as a flame of fire, and lay his right 
hand mightily on the sinners that surround them, and turn them in truth 
to him. Such united and repeated. supplications will assuredly accom- 
plish their end, and “the power of God” descending, will make every 
such company as a band of giants refreshed with new wine. 

If the source of our power, and the way to obtain it, be so plain, how 
ean it be that the “tongue of fire” isso rare? Is it because, as many 
would seem to think, nothing is so difficult to obtain as the grace of the 
Holy Spirit? We often hear it said, “ All effort must be unsuccessful 
without the blessing of God—without the accompanying power of the 
Spirit ;? and the tone used indicates that it is therefore proper not to 
look for any great results, as if the accompanying power of the Spirit was 
the only thing not to be counted upon. The recognition of our impo- 
tency without the Spirit, and of the absolute necessity of his presence 
and his power, is as needful as the recognition of the fact that, without 
sunshine and rain, all labor and all skill would fail to preserve the human 
race for one season. But the sunshine and the rain are precisely the 
things which cost nothing, and on which we may constantly depend. So 
it is with the baptism and the power of the Holy Spirit. Freer than the 
air we breathe, freer than the rich sunbeams, freer than any of God’s 
other gifts, because it is the one which has cost him most, and which 
blesses his children most, that gift is ever at hand; and when we have 
done what the Lord lays upon us to do, it is dishonoring to him to cher- 
ish a secret feeling as if he, being good, not evil, was mr to pour 
out his Spirit, and to do good to his children. 

This feeling of unbelief, wherever cherished, must, on the prineiples of 
the gospel, be fatal to all power. He alone who magnifies the freeness, 
the fullness, and the present efficacy of the Lord’s grace, can by the 
Holy Ghost accomplish wonders. Trust, firm trust, straightforward, 
childlike trust, is the everlasting condition of all co-operation with God. 
He will not use, he will not bless, he will not inhabit the heart that, at 
the moment when it offers him a request, says, “ I-doubt thee.” 

In this age of faith in the natural, and disinclination to the supernatu- 
ral, we want especially to meet the whole world with this credo: “I 
believe in the Holy Ghost.” I expect to see saints as lovely as any that 
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are written of in the Seriptures—because I believe in the Holy Ghost. 
I expect to see preachers as powerful to set forth Christ evidently eruci- 
fied before the eyes of men, as powerful to pierce the conscience, to per- 
suade, to convince, to convert, as any that ever shook the multitudes of 
Jerusalem, or Corinth, or Rome—because I believe in the Holy Ghost. 
I expect to see churches, the members of which shall be severally endued 
with spiritual gifts, and every one moving in spiritual activity, animating 
and edifying one another, commending themselves to the conscience of 
the world by their good works, commending their Saviour to it by a 
heart-engaging testimony—because I believe in the Holy Ghost. I 
expect to see villages where the respectable people are now opposed to 
religion, the proprietor ungodly, the nominal pastor worldly, all that 
take a lead set against living Christianity—to see such villages sum- 
moned, disturbed, divided, and then re-united by the subduing of the 
whole population to Christ—because I believe in the Holy Ghost. I ex- 
pect to see cities swept from end to end, their manners elevated, their 
commerce purified, their politics Christianized, their criminal population 
reformed, their poor made to feel that they dwell among brethren— 
righteousness in the streets, peace in the homes, an altar at every fire- 
side—because I believe in the Holy Ghost. I expect the world to be 
overflowed with the knowledge of God ; the day to come when no man 
shall need to say to his neighbor, “ Know thou the Lord ;” but when all 
shall know him, “from the least unto the greatest ;” east and west, 
north and south, uniting to praise the name of the one God, and the one 
Mediator—because I believe in the Holy Ghost. 

Unbelief and neglect of prayer generally go together as preventives 
of spiritual power. Let all of us who are painfully conscious that the 
results just indicated will never be attained through the instrumentality 
of men, in the condition in which we are, simply ask ourselves, “ How 
long, how often, how importunately have we waited at the throne of the 
Saviour for the outpouring of the Spirit?” Let our closets answer. 
“The eyes of the Lamb,” that are looking through us now, have noted. 
O! is it any wonder that ofttimes we have been powerless, and ofttimes 
have had but “ a little strength ?” 

Want of true faith and neglect of prayer are sure to make place for 
faith in the instrument, instead of in the power. When we are not liv- 
ing near the throne, our minds become occupied with questions of order, 
of talent, or of truth; or, if we sink into yet a lower state, with ques- 
tions of facility, or influence, or wealth, This church reform will be 
followed by great good; the clear development of such or such a doc- 
trine would bring us revival; more luster or strength of talent in the 
ministry would insure progress. We only wait the removal of such and 
such hinderances to open this door; for the supply of pecuniary means, 
and we shall see good done there; or for the accession to the church of 
some person of influence, and God’s work will prosper yonder. Faith is 
sadly wasted when bestowed on such things. Give them their right 
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value—never underrate them—place them where God has placed them; 
but the fact that you trust in them shows that your heart is wrong. 
Wait not for these—for the power is not in them—but for the baptism 
of fire, 

* * * * * * * 


III. As TO THE SCALE ON WHICH OUR EXPECTATIONS SHOULD BE 
FRAMED. Jn our age invention, by aid of natural science, often seems to 
leap almost within the bounds of the supernatural. The impossibilities 
of our fathers are disappearing, one becoming a traffic and another a 
pastime. This has produced a state of mind in which nothing seems 
impossible to natural science. Concurrently with this has arisen a tend- 
ency to bring spiritual progress and action within natural bounds. We 
are proud of our knowledge of the laws of the natural kingdom, and 
impatient of any phenomena which can not be judged by them. Yet 
we do not object to judging the vegetable kingdom by laws totally dif- 
ferent from those which we apply to the mineral, and the animal by laws 
totally different from what we apply to the vegetable, and the pervasive 
fluids by laws different from those we apply to any of those three kingdoms. 
To shrink from the marvels of vegetable life because they are unaccount- 
able on chemical principles, or from those of instinct because they are un- 
fathomable mysteries on botanical principles, or from those of intellect 
because they are inexplicable by the laws of natural history, or from the 
mysteries of light because they can not be metaphysically analyzed and 
conditioned, would not be more unreasonable than to shrink from mar- 
vels in the spiritual kingdom, because they can not be judged by the 
laws of the natural. The supernatural has its own laws, and there és a 
supernatural. 

Instead of seeking to keep down spiritual movements to the level of 
natural explanation, in an age when natural marvels reach almost to mir- 
acles, we ought rather to be impelled to pray that they may put on a 
more striking character of supernatural manifestation. ‘To-day more by 
far is necessary to carry into the mind ot the multitude a clear conviction, 
“It is the hand of God,” than was necessay in other ages. When men 
saw a few wonders from natural science, they readily ascribed each won- 
der to divine agency; but now that they are accustomed. to see them 
daily, moral wonders must swell beyond all pretext of natural explana- 
tion, before they are felt to be from God. Is our footing firm? Do we 
stand, or do we tremble? Is Christianity to seat herself in the circle of 
natural agency, or to arise from the dust, and prove that there is a God 
in Israel? Are we to shrink from things extraordinary? Are we to be 
afraid of any thing that would make skeptical or prayerless men mock ? 
Are we to desire that the Spirit shall use us and work in us just to such 
a degree as will never bring a sneer upon us—to pray, as a continental 
writer represents some as meaning, “Give us of the Holy Spirit; but 
not too much ; lest the people should say that we are full of new wine ?” * 

* Pasteur Augustin Bost. 
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Much good exists, in which we do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice; but 
O! the evil, the evil is day by day, breaking thousands of hearts, ruining 
thousands of characters, and destroying thousands of souls! Looking 
abroad beyond the one little sphere of Britain and America, which we 
proud boasters of the two nations are prone to look upon as being nearly 
the whole world—though we are not one twentieth of the human race— 
how dreary and how lonely does the soul of the Christian feel, as it floats, 
in imagination, over the rest of the earth! That Europe, so learned, so 
splendid, so brave—what misery is by its fireside! What stains upon its 
conscience! What superstition, stoicism, or despair around its death- 
beds! And yonder bright old Asia, where the “tongue of fire” first 
spoke—how rare and how few are the scenes of moral beauty which there 
meet the eye! Instead of the family, the seraglio ; instead of religion, 
superstition ; instead of peace, oppression; instead of enterprise, war; 
instead of morals, ceremonials; instead of a God, idols ; instead of re- 
finement and growth, corruption and collapse: here, there, thinly so— 
and scarcely within sight one of the other, a school, a book, a man of 
God—one star in a sky of darkness. And poor Africa! What is to be- 
come of the present generation of her sons ? Thinly around her coasts 
are beginnings of good things; but O! the blood, and darkness, and woe, 
the base superstition, and the miserable cruelties, under which the ma- 
jority of her youth are now trained, amid which her old men are going 
down to the grave! 

All this existed a century ago, but was not then known as we know it 
now. The world is not yet explored by the church, much less occupied ; 
but the exploration at least is carried so far, that we know its plagues as 
our fathers knew them not; and if our hearts were rightly affected, we 
should weep over them as they never wept ; for, although the spread of 
‘Christianity has greatly multiplied the number of Christians, the increase 
of population has been such, that more men are sinning and suffering now 
than were a hundred years ago. 

Taking the forces of the church, comparing them with the length and 
breadth of the world, and then asking, “ Are these ever to be the means 
of converting all ?” we feel that only the promise of God could inspire such 
a hope, But that promise is so confirmed, illustrated, and exalted by the 
success of the past century, that when we look back to the few faithful 
men in this country and in America, men in different circumstances and 
of different views, who then began in earnest to call the churches to their 
work, and see how far their labors and those of their spiritual sons have 
advanced the kingdom of Christ beyond where it stood then, we are Jed 
to say, “Suppose that all the good men, now loving God and desiring 
his glory, were but to be multiplied in equal ratio during the next cen- 
tury, as those few have been during the last century ; what an amazing 
stride would be made toward the conversion of the whole world !” 

Is this too much to expect ? Are we to conclude, that the force of the 
animating Spirit is spent, and that an age of feebleness must succeed to 
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one of power? To do so is fearfully to disbelieve at once the goodness 
and the faithfulness of our God. Some say that, because populations 
have become familiarized with the truths of the gospel, we are not to 
expect the same converting effects as when those truths were new. If 
this be so, we had better make way for a generation of rationalists and 
formalists, to prepare the ground again for spiritual cultivation! Some 
say that, because the age is so educated, intellectual, scientific, and in- 
quisitive, men are not so susceptible of the influence of Christianity. 
Then shall we wait for an age less enlightened and less educated ? Some 
say that the age is so unduly active, forcing enterprise and commerce to 
the point of absorbing every man, till religion is pushed aside. Must we 
then wait for a duller and more lethargic time ? Some say that the Lord 
does not give us great success lest we should be uplifted. Is it his way 
to promote humility by giving small results to great agencies, or by giv- 
ing great results to small ones? And would not results after the Pente- 
costal scale make any of our agencies seem small? These are miserable 
withs wherewith to bind the giant church of God. Away with them every 
one! After going round all the reasons which one hears ordinarily as- 
signed for the greater direct success of preachers in the last century than 
now, our mind finds rest only in that one reason, which carries a world 
of rebuke and of humiliation to ourselves: they produced greater effects, 
simply because of the greater power of God within them. 

Every ray of gospel truth that exists in any man is on our side. All 
intelligence, all intellectual activity, all vigor of character, are more for 
us than their opposites would be. In fact, they are very much the 
fruit, the indirect and secondary fruit, of the past triumphs of religion ; 
for it is impossible that true godliness shall spread among any people, 
without stimulating their intellectual and social energies. It is hard to 
imagine a satire on the gospel more bitter than that it should be powerful 
when new to men, and impotent when familiar; that it should be good 
for the half barbarous, but not for those whom itself had refined ; capable 
of captivating the inert, but incapable of commanding the masculine and 
the energetic. We expect ages not less instructed in Christian doc- 
trine, but far more instructed ; not intellectually duller, but more active; 
not darker as to science and literature, but inconceivably brighter; not 
slower as to invention, enterprise, and progress, but more vigorous by 
far. And am I to return to “the glorious gospel of the blessed God,” 
whereto I feel that I and mine, my kindred, my conntry, the race from 
which I have sprung, the lands in which I have traveled, are all indebted 
for their purest and brightest things—and say to it, “ When these bright 
aces come, thou shalt lag behind, perhaps recollected as one of the infan- 
tine instructors of the world, but distanced by the progress of man ?” Let 
those who assign reasons for our want of fruitfulness which fairly sow 
the seeds of rationalism, prepare to render an account when the fruit of 
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DISCOURSE XLIII. 


CHARLES HH. SPEURGEBONZ 


Tee appearance of no man since the days of Wesley and Whitefield, has produced 
a deeper sensation in Great Britain than has that of this young clergyman. He is 
now but about twenty-three years of age, having been born at Kelvedon, Essex, 
June the 19th, 1834. His father and grandfather are both Independent ministers. 
There is a younger brother of much promise, now in the Baptist College at Stepney. 
His early education was respectable. To use his own words, in answer to our in- 
quiries, he obtained his education “nominally at divers schools, really by summer 
rambles, hard private studies, and close observation.” He passed a year in the Agri- 
cultural College at Maidstone, in the study of natural science, then he became usher 
of a school, first in Newmarket, and subseguently at Cambridge. While thus em- 
ployed, he began to address Sabbath-schools; and, finding that his efforts in this 
way proved attractive, he commenced preaching, in 1851, on Sunday evenings, in 
the surrounding villages. In the autumn of that year, a small Baptist church at 
Waterbeach (five miles north-east of Cambridge), invited him to become their pas- 
tor. Answering to their call, he entered earnestly upon the labors of the ministry, 
preaching as many as three hundred and sixty-five sermons in a year—not only 
in his own chapel, but as an evangelist in surrounding villages. His fervid and 
engaging manner, his extreme youth, and the wonderful activity which he mani- 
fested, attracted public attention, and, in J. anuary, 1854, he was invited to the 
pastoral care of the Baptist church in New Park-street, London, where he now 
preaches. The church, which was then small, now numbers nearly a thousand 
communicants. Mr. Spurgeon never appears on the platform, but only in the 
pulpit, and he preaches some ten times a week, often traveling miles to accom- 
plish it. One hundred persons who have united with his church, date their con- 
version, under God, to the sermons he preached in Exeter Hall, while his house was 
being enlarged, and fifteen of them to one sermon. A thousand people are said to 
be present, sometimes, at the prayer-meeting. 

Mr. Spurgeon is said to be of the middle size, thick set in figure, with a deep, 
capacious chest, and a throat, and tongue, and lip, all formed for oratory. His hair 
is black, over a tolerably wide forehead; his eyes dark, and deeply set. His man- 
ner in the pulpit is energy from first to last, impelled by a vehement purpose, and a 
determination to arouse from the beginning. A frequent hearer gives the following 
description: “ When he is fairly engaged with his subject, his countenance is full of 
earnestness, and he speaks with a force and impetuosity, an intensity and nimble- 
ness, which at once engages and rivets the attention of his audience. The force of 
his diction is absolutely overwhelming. He plunges at once into his subject, illus- 
trates it with the noblest and grandest images which the imagination is capable of 
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conceiving, until he conducts the listener to a climax at once startling from its nov- 
elty, and striking from its appositeness. His readiness and command of language, 
strong, idiomatic, and varied, is quite astonishing in so young a man; and he pours 
forth a torrent of eloquence with a vigor and velocity which is only equaled by the 
skill and consummate ability with which it is sustained to the end of his discourse.” 

His sermons are wholly unwritten, but are usually taken down in short-hand 
by the reporters, at whose request he is understood frequently to revise them before 
publication. Immense numbers of them are printed, and circulated all through 
Great Britain. Two volumes have been published in this country, of the first of 
which more than twenty thousand copies were called for in less than a year, and of 
the second (lately published), some ten thousand or over are understood to have 
been sold. 

It has been remarked, that great orators, whether of the pulpit, or the platform, 
or the senate-chamber, make many friends and many foes. They invite criticism, to 
say the least; and of this Mr. Spurgeon has had his fall share. In one thing, how- 
ever, we believe there is unanimity of opinion: that he is not open to the censure 
of Quintilian: “His greatest excellence is, that he has no fault; and his greatest 
fault is, that he has no excellence.” By common consent, too, he has pulpit power. 
There must be something more than vehement declamation to hold an audience, 
of several thousands of hearers, spell-bound for a full hour, and be compelled, 
even at the expiration of a period of two years or more, to use tickets of admis-- 
sion, and hang out placards that the house was filled, in order to prevent suffoca- 
tion in the largest places of public gathering. A still more striking evidence of his 
ministerial ability, is the approval of the Spirit, in the piety and edification of his 
flock, and the large and almost constant accession of converts to the faith of the 
gospel. No man could accomplish what Mr. Spurgeon has done and is doing, 
especially with his lack of the culture of the schools, unless remarkably endowed 
by the great Head of the church. It is, moreover, universally admitted, we be- 
lieve, that he is a man of prayer, and of deep and unaffected piety. If the grace 
of humility continues to be vouchsafed, his career may become one of most extended 
usefulness. 

As to the character of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, while they contain things ex- 
ceptionable, and would not in all cases suit a fastidious taste, they may yet be read 
with profit. They would be of special service in cases where a ‘preacher is “dull 
by rule,” and his pulpit is “dying of dignity.” Their more marked peculiarities, 
are, a happy choice of texts and subjects, simple and natural arrangement of the 
several parts, almost always textual; an entire absence of learned criticism, and 
thorough exposition; a happy weaving in of Scripture phraseology, the evangel- 
ical element being their warp and woof; a lucid, simple, colloquial style of utter- 
ance; sprightliness, and originality of conception ; frequent and graphic narrative ; 
apt poetical quotations, and striking figures and illustrations, sometimes homely, 
but always telling; high-toned doctrinal sentiment, and fervid, faithíu, home ap- 
peals to the heart and conscience of saint and unbeliever. 

The sermon which we have selected is a favorable specimen. Some of Mr. 
Spurgeon's most marked felicities of conception and style are here perceivable. 
The subject affords room for the play of his wonderful fancy, and his seemingly 
instinctive ingenuity in bringing forward just the points which are most telling and 
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SONGS IN THE NIGHT. 


“But none saith, Where is God my Maker, who giveth songs in the night ?”—Jos, 
xxxv. 1C, u 


ErLrHu was a wise man, exceeding wise, though not as wise as the all- 
wise Jehovah, who sees light in the clouds, and finds order in confusion ; 
hence Elihu, being much puzzled at beholding Job thus afflicted, cast 
about him to find the cause of it, and he very wisely hit upon one of the 
most likely reasons, although it did not happen to be the right one in 
Job's case. He said within himself—“ Surely, if men be tried and 
troubled exceedingly, it is because, while they think about their troubles 
and distress themselves about their fears, they do not say, ‘ Where is 
God my Maker, who giveth songs in the night?” Elihu's reason was 
very right in the majority of cases. The great cause of the Christian’s 
distress, the reason of the depths of sorrow into which many believers 
are plunged, is simply this—that while they are looking about, on the 
right hand and on the left, to see how they may escape their troubles, 
they forget to look to the hills whence all real help cometh ; they do not 
say, “ Where is God my Maker, who giveth songs in the night?” We 
shall, however, leave that inquiry, and dwell upon those sweet words, 
“God my Maker, who giveth songs in the night.” 

The world hath its night. It seemeth necessary that it should have 
one. The sun shineth by day, and men go forth to their labors; but 
they grow weary, and nightfall cometh on, like a sweet boon from heaven. 
The darkness draweth the curtains, and shutteth out the light, which 
might prevent our eyes from slumber ; while the sweet, calm stillness of 
the night permits us to rest upon the lap of ease, and there forget awhile 
our cares, until the morning sun appeareth, and an angel puts his hand 
upon the curtain, and undraws it once again, touches our eyelids, and 
bids us rise, and proceed to the labors of the day. Night is one of the 
greatest blessings men enjoy; we have many reasons to thank God for 
it. Yet night is to many a gloomy season. There is “the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness ;” there is “the terror by night ;” there is the 
dread of robbers and of fell disease, with all those fears that the timor- 
ous know, when they have no light wherewith they can discern objects. 
It is then they fancy that spiritual creatures walk the earth; though, if 
they knew rightly, they would find it to be true, that 


“Millions of spiritual creatures walk this earth, 
Unseen, both when we sleep and when we wake,” 


and that at all times they are round about us—not more by night than 
by day. Night is the season of terror and alarm to most men. Yet 
even night hath its songs. Have you never stood by the seaside at night, 
and heard the pebbles sing, and the waves chant God’s glories? Or 
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have you never risen from your couch, and thrown up the window of 
your chamber, and listened there? Listened to what? Silence—save 
now and then a murmuring sound, which seems sweet music then. And 
have you not fancied that you heard the harp of God playing in heaven? 
Did you not conceive, that yon stars, that those eyes of God, looking 
down on you, were also mouths of song—that every star was singing 
God’s glory, singing, as it shone, its mighty Maker, and his lawful, well- 
deserved praise? Night hath its songs. We need not much poetry in 
our spirit, to catch the song of night, and hear the spheres as they chant 
praises which are loud to the heart, though they be silent to the ear— 
the praises of the mighty God, who bears up the unpillared arch of 
heaven, and moves the stars in their courses. 

Man, too, like the great world in which he lives, must have his night. 
For it is true that man is like the world around him; he is a little world; 
he resembles the world in almost every thing; and if the world hath its 
night, so hath man. And many a night do we have—nights of sorrow, 
nights of persecution, nights of doubt, nights of bewilderment, nights 
of anxiety, nights of oppression, nights of ignorance—nights of all kinds, 
which press upon our spirits and terrify our souls. But, blessed be God, 
the Christian man can say, “My God giveth me songs in the night.” 

It is not necessary, I take it, to prove to you that Christian men have 
nights; for if you are Christians, you will find that yow have them, and 
you will not want any proof, for nights will come quite often enough. I 
will, therefore, proceed at once to the subject; and I will speak this 
evening upon songs in the night, their source—God giveth them; songs 
in the night, their matter—what do we sing about in the night? songs 
in the night, their excellence—they are hearty songs, and they are sweet 
ones; songs in the night, their uses—their benefits to ourselves and 
others. | 


I. First, songs in the night—wuo Is THE AUTHOR OF THEM Da Goa? 
says the text, our “ Maker:” he “ giveth songs in the night.” 

Any fool can sing in the day. When the cup is full, man draws inspi- 
ration from it; when wealth rolls in abundance around him, any man 
can sing to the praise of a God who gives a plenteous harvest, or sends 
home a loaded argosy. It is easy enough for an Æolian harp to whisper 
music when the winds blow; the difficulty is for music to come when no 
wind bloweth. It is easy to sing when we can read the notes by day- 
light; but the skillful singer is he who can sing when there is not a ray 
of light to read by—who sings from his heart, and not from a book that 
- he can see, because he has no means of reading, save from that inward 
book of his own living spirit, whence notes of gratitude pour out in songs 
of praise. No man can make a song in the night himself; he may 
attempt it, but he will feel how difficult it is. Let all things go as I please 
__I will weave songs, weave them wherever I go, with the flowers that 
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grow upon my path; but put me in a desert, where no flowers are, and 
wherewith shall I weave a chorus of praise to God? How shall I make 
a crown for him? - Let this voice be free, and this body be full of health, 
and I can sing God's praise; but stop this tongue, lay me upon the bed 
of languishing, and it is not so easy to sing from the bed, and chant high 
praises in the fires. Give me the bliss of spiritual liberty, and let me 
mount up to my God, get near the throne, and I will sing, ay, sing as 
sweet as seraphs ; but confine me, fetter my spirit, clip my wings, make 
me exceeding sad, so that I become old like the eagle—ah! then it is 
hard to sing. It is not in man’s power to sing, when all is adverse. It 
is not natural to sing in trouble—“ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all 
that is within me bless his holy name :” for that is a daylight song. But 
it was a divine song which Habakkuk sang, when in the night he said— 
“ Though the Bo ee shall not blossom,” and so on, “ yet will I trust in 
the noe and stay myself in the God of Jacob.” Methinks in the Red 
Sea any man could have made a song like that of Moses—“ The horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into the sea;” the difficulty would have 
been, to compose a song before the Red Sea had been divided, and to 
sing it before Pharaoh’s hosts had been drowned, while yet the darkness 
of doubt and fear was resting on Israel’s hosts. Songs in the night come 
only from God; they are not in the power of man. 

But what does the text mean, when it asserts that God giveth songs 
in the night? We think we find two answers to the question. The first 
is, that usually in the night of a Christian’s experience God is his only 
song. Ifit be daylight in my heart, I can sing songs touching my graces 
—songs touching my sweet experience—songs touching my duties— 
songs touching my labors; but let the night come—my graces appear to 
have withered ; my evidences, though they are there, are hidden; I can 


not 
“read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies ;” 


and now I have nothing left to sing of but my God. It is strange, that 
when God gives his children mercies, they generally set their hearts 
more on the mercies than on the Giver of them; but when the night 
comes, and he sweeps all the mercies away, then at once they say, “ Now, 
my God, I have nothing to sing of but thee; I must come to thee; and 
to thee only. I had cisterns once; they were full of water; I disak 
from them then; but now the orented streams are dry; mast Lord, I 
quaff no stream but thine own self, I drink from no fount but from thee.” 
Ay, child of God, thou knowest what I say; or if thou dost not under- 
stand it yet, thou wilt do so by-and-by. It is in the night we sing of 
God, and of God alone. Every string is tuned, and every power Hath 
its attribute to sing, while we praise ‘Goat and nothing else. We can 
sacrifice to ourselves à in daylight—we only sacrifice to God by night ; we 
can sing high praises to our dear selves when all is joyful, but we can 
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not sing praise to any save our God, When circumstances are untoward, 
and providences appear adverse. God alone can furnish us with songs 
in the night. 

And yet again: not only does God give the song in the night, because 
he is the only subject upon which we can sing then, but because he is the 
only one who inspires songs in the ni ight. Bring me up a poor, melan- 
choly, distressed child of God: I come into the pulpit, I seek to tell him 
sweet promises, and whisper to him sweet words of comfort ; he listeneth 
not to me; he is like the deaf adder, he listens not to the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely. Send him round to all the comfort- 
ing divines, and all the holy Barnabases that ever preached, and they 
will do very little—they will not be able to squeeze a song out of him, 
do what they may. He is drinking the gall of wormwood; he says, “O 
Lord, thou hast made me drunk with weeping, I have eaten ashes like 
bread ;” and comfort him as you may, it will be only a woeful note or two 
of mournful resignation that you will get from him; you will get no 
psalms of praise, no hallelujahs, no sonnets. But let God come to his 
child in the night, let him whisper in his ear as he lies on his bed, and 
how you see his eyes flash fire in the night! Do you not hear him say, ~ 


“Tis paradise if thou art here; 
If thou depart, 'tis hell.” 


ZI could not have cheered him: it is God that has done it; and God 
“ giveth songs in the night.” It is marvelous, brethren, how one sweet 
word of God will make whole songs for Christians. One word of God is 
like a piece of gold, and the Christian is the gold-beater, and he can ham- 
mer that promise out for whole weeks. I can say myself, I have lived 
on one promise for weeks, and want no other. I want just simply to 
hammer that promise out into gold-leaf, and plate my whole existence 
with joy from it. The Christian gets his songs from God: God gives 
him inspiration, and teaches him how to sing: “God my Maker, who 
giveth songs in the night.” 

So, then, poor. Christian, thou needest not go pumping up thy poor 
heart to make it glad. Go to thy Maker, and ask him to give thee a 
song in the night. Thou art a poor dry well: thou hast heard it said, 
that when a pump is dry, you must pour water down it first of all, and 
then you will get some up; and so, Christian, when thou art dry, go to 
God, ask him to pour some joy down thee and then thou wilt get some 
joy up from thine own heart. Do not go to this comforter or that, for 
you will find them Job’s comforters, after all; but go thou first and fore- 
most to thy Maker, for he is the great composer of songs and teacher of 
music; he it is who can teach thee how to sing: “God, my Maker, who 
giveth me songs in the night.” 

II. Thus we have dwelt upon the first point. Now the second. WHAT 
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IS GENERALLY THE MATTER CONTAINED IN A SONG IN THE NIGHT? What. 
do we sing about ? 

Why, I think, when we sing by night, there are three things we sing 
about. Either we sing about the yesterday that is over, or else about 
the night itself, or else about the morrow that is to come. Each of these 
are sweet themes, when God our Maker gives us songs in the night. In 
the midst of the night the most usual method for Christians is to sing 
about the day that is over. “ Well,” they say, “it is night now, 
but I can remember when it was daylight. Neither moon nor stars ap- 
pear at present; but I can remember when I saw the sun. I have no ~ 
evidence just now; but there was a time when I could say, ‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth” I have my doubts and fears at this present mo- 
ment; but it is not long since I could say, with full assurance, ‘I know 
that he shed his blood for me; I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
when he shall stand a second time upon the earth, though the worms de- 
vour this body, yet in my flesh I shall see God” It may be darkness 
now; but I know the promises were sweet ; I know I had blessed seasons 
in his house. I am quite sure of this; I used to enjoy myself in the ways 
of the Lord ; and though now my paths are strewn with thorns, I know, 
it is the King’s highway. It was a way of pleasantness once; it will be 
a way of pleasantness again. ‘I will remember the days of old; I will 
meditate upon the years of the right hand of the Most High.” Christian, 
perhaps the best song thou canst sing, to cheer thee in the night, is the 
song of yester-morn. Remember, it was not always night with thee: 
night is a new thing to thee. Once thou hadst a glad heart, a buoyant 
spirit; once thine eye was full of fire; once thy foot was light ; once 
thou couldst sing for very joy and ecstacy of heart. Well, then, remem- 
ber that God, who made thee sing yesterday, has not left thee in the 
night. He is not a daylight God, who can not know his children.in dark- 
ness; but he loves thee now as much as ever: though he has left thee a 
little, it is to prove thee, to make thee trust him better, and serve him 
more. Let me tell you some of the sweet things of which a Christian 
may make a song when he is in the night. 

If we are going to sing of the things of yesterday, let us begin with 
what God did for us in past times, My beloved brethren, you will find 
it a sweet subject for song at times, to begin to sing of electing love and 
covenanted mercies. When thou thyself art low, it is well to sing of the 
fountain-head of mercy; of that blessed decree wherein thou wast or- 
dained to eternal life, and of that glorious Man who undertook thy 
redemption ; of that solemn covenant signed, and sealed, and ratified, in all 
things ordered well; of that everlasting love which, ere the hoary mount- 
ains were begotten, or ere the aged hills were children, chose thee, loved 
thee firmly, loved thee fast, loved thee well, loved thee eternally. I tell 
thee, believer, if thou canst go back to the years of eternity; if thou 
canst in thy mind run back to that period, or ere the everlasting hills 
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were fashioned, or the fountains of the great deep scooped out, and if 
thou canst see thy God inscribing thy name in his eternal book; if thou 
canst see in his loving heart eternal thoughts of love to thee, thou wilt 
find this a charming means of giving thee songs in the night. No songs 
like those which come from electing love; no sonnets like those that are 
dictated by meditations on discriminating mercy. Some, indeed, can 
not sing of election: the Lord open their mouths a little wider! Some 
there are that are afraid of the very term; but we only despise men who 
are afraid of what they believe, afraid of what God has taught them in 
his Bible. No, in our darker hours it is our joy to sing: 


i 


“Sons we are through God’s election, 
Who in Jesus Christ believe; 
By eternal ‘destination, 
Sovereign grace we now receive. 
Lord, thy favor, 
Shall both grace and glory give.” 


Think, Christian, of the yesterday, I say, and thou wilt get a song in the 
night. But if thou hast not a voice tuned to so high a key as that, let 
me suggest some other mercies thou mayest sing of; and they are the 
mercies thou hast experienced. What! man, canst thou not sing a little 
of that blessed hour when Jesus met thee; when, a blind slave, thou 
wast sporting with death, and he saw thee, and said: “ Come, poor slave, 
come with me?” Canst thou not sing of that rapturous moment when 
he snapped thy fetters, dashed thy chains to the earth, and said, “I am 
the Breaker; I came to break thy chains, and set thee free ?” What 
though thou art ever so gloomy now, canst thou forget that happy morn- 
ing, when in the house of God thy voice was loud, almost as a seraph’s 
voice, in praise? for thou couldst sing: “I am forgiven; I am forgiven :” 


“ A monument of grace, 
A sinner saved by blood.” 


Go back, man ; sing of that moment, and then thou wilt have a song in 
the night. Or if thou hast almost forgotten that, then sure thou hast 
some precious milestone along the road of life that is not guite grown 
over with moss, on which thou canst read some happy inscription of his 
mercy toward thee! What! didst thou never have a sickness like that 
which thou art suffering now, and did he not raise thee up from that Pe 
Wast thou never poor before, and did he not supply thy wants? Wast 
thou never in straits before, and did he not deliver thee? Come, man! 
I beseech thee, go to the river of thine experience, and pull up a few bul- 
rushes, and weave them into an ark, wherein thine infant faith may float 
safely on the stream. I bid thee not forget what God hath done. What! 
hast thou buried thine own diary? I beseech thee, man, turn over the 
book of thy remembrance. Canst thou not see some sweet hill Mizar? 
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Canst thou not think of some blessed hour when the Lord met with thee 
at Hermon? Hast thou never been on the Delectable Mountains? 
Hast thou never been fetched from the den of lions? Hast thou never 
escaped the jaw of the lion and the paw of the bear? Nay, O man, I 
know thou hast; go back, then, a little way, and take the mercies of 
yesterday; and though it is dark now, light up the lamps of yesterday, 
and they shall glitter through the darkness, and thou shalt find that God 
hath given thee a song in the night. 

“ Ay,” says one, “ but you know, that when we are in the dark, we 
can not see the mercies God has given us. It is all very well for you 
to tell us this; but we can not get hold of them.” I remember an old 
experimental Christian speaking about the great pillars of our faith; he 
was a sailor; we were then on board ship, and there were sundry huge 
posts on the shore, to which the ships were usually fastened, by throw- 
ing a cable over them. After I had told him a great many promises, he 
said, “I know they are good strong promises, but I can not get near 
enough to shore to throw my cable around them; that is the difficulty.” 

Now it happens that God’s past mercies and loving-kindnesses would 
be good sure posts to hold on to, but we have not got faith enough to 
throw our cable round them, and so we go slipping down the stream of 
unbelief, because we can not stay ourselves by our former mercies. I 
will, however, give you something that I think you can throw your 
cable over. If God has never been kind to you, one thing you surely 
know, and that is, he has been kind to others. Come, now; if thou art 
in ever so great straits, sure there were others in greater straits. What! 
art thou lower down than poor Jonah was, when he went down to the 
bottoms of the mountains? Art thou more poorly off than thy Master, 
when he had not a place where to lay his head? What! conceivest 
thou thyself to be the worst of the worst? Look at Job there, scraping 
himself with a potsherd, and sitting on a dunghill. Art thou as bad as 
he? And yet Job rose up, and was richer than before; and out of the 
depths Jonah came, and preached the word; and our Saviour Jesus 
hath mounted to his throne. O Christian! only think of what he has 
done for others! Never be ashamed of taking a leaf out of another 
man’s experience-book. If thou canst find no good leaf in thine own, 
tear one out of some one’s else; and if thou hast no cause to be grateful 
to God in darkness, or canst not find cause in thine own experience, go 
to some one else, and, if thou canst, harp his praise in the dark, and like 
the nightingale, sing his praise sweetly when all the world has gone to 
rest. We can sing in the night of the mercies of yesterday. 

But I think, beloved, there is never so dark a night, but there is 
something to sing about, even concerning that night ; for there is one 
thing I am sure we can sing about, let the night be ever so dark, and 
that is, “It is of the Lord's mercies that we are not consumed, and be- 
cause his compassions fail not.” If we can not sing very loud, yet we 
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can sing a little low tune, something like this—“ He hath not dealt with 
us after our sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities?” “O!” 
says one, ‘ I do not know where to get my dinner from to-morrow. I 
am a poor wretch.” So you may be, my dear friend ; but you are not 
so poor as you deserve to be. Do not be mightily offended about that; 
if you are, you are no child of God; for the child of God acknowledges 
that he has no right to the least of God’s mercies, but that they come 
through the channel of grace alone. As long as I am out of hell, I have 
no right to grumble; and ifI were in hell Ishould have no right to 
complain, for I feel, when convinced of sin, that never creature deserved 
to go there more than Ido. We have no cause to murmur; we can 
lift up our hands, and say, “ Night! thou art dark, but thou mightst 
have been darker. I am poor, but if I could not have been poorer, I 
might have been sick. I am poor and sick—well, I have some friend 
left ; my lot can not be so bad, but it might have been worse.” And 
therefore, Christian, you will always have one thing to sing about— 
“Lord, I thank thee, it is not all darkness!” Besides, Christian, how- 
ever dark the night is, there is always a star or moon. There is scarce 
ever a night that we have, but there are just one or two little lamps 
burning up there. However dark it may be, I think you may find some 
little comfort, some little joy, some little mercy left, and some little 
promise to cheer thy spirit. The stars are not put out, are they? 
Nay, if thou canst not see them, they are there; but methinks one or 
two must be shining on thee; therefore give God a song in the night. 
If thou hast only one star, bless God for that one, perhaps he will make 
it two; and if thou hast only two stars, bless God twice for the two 
stars, and perhaps he will make them four. Try, then, if thou canst 
not find a song in the night. 

But, beloved, there is another thing of which we can sing yet more 
sweetly ; and that is, we can sing of the day that is to come. * * * 
Often do I cheer myself with the thought of the coming of the Lord. 
We preach now, perhaps, with little success; “the kingdoms of this 
world” are not “become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ ;” 
we send out missionaries ; they are for the most part unsuccessful. We 
are laboring, but we do not see the fruit of our labors; Well, what 
then? Try a little while; we shall not always labor in vain, or spend 
our strength for naught. A day is coming, and now is, when every 
minister of Christ shall speak with unction, when all the servants of God 
shall preach with power, and when colossal systems of heathenism shall 
tumble from their pedestals, and mighty, gigantic delusions shall be 
scattered to the winds. The shout shall be heard, “ Alleluia! Alleluia! 
the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.” For that day do I look; it is to 
the bright horizon of that second coming that I turn my eyes. My 
anxious expectation is, that the sweet Sun of righteousness will arise 
with healing beneath his wings, that the oppressed shall be righted, 
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that despotisms shall be cut down, that liberty shall be established, that 
peace shall be made lasting, and that the glorious liberty of the gospel 
of God shall be extended throughout the known world. Christian! if 
thou art in a night, think of the morrow ; cheer up thy heart. with the 
thought of the coming of thy Lord. Be patient, for 


“Lol he comes with clouds descending.” 


Be patient! The husbandman waits until he reaps his harvest. Be 
patient; for you know who has said, “ Behold, I come quickly, and my 
reward is with me, to give every man according as his works shall be.” 

One thought more upon that point. There is another sweet to-morrow 
of which we hope to sing in the night. Soon, beloved, you and I shall 
lie on our dying bed, and we shall want a song in the night then; and 
I do not know where we shall get it, if we do not get it from the to- 
morrow. Kneeling by the bed of an apparently dying saint, last night, 
I said, “ Well, sister, he has been precious to you ; you can rejoice in his 
covenant mercies, and his past loving-kindnesses.” She put out-her hand, 
and said, “Ah! sir, do not talk about them now; I want the sinner's 
Saviour as much now as ever ; it is not a saint’s Saviour I want ; it is still 
a sinner’s Saviour that I am in need of, for I am a sinner still.” I found 
that I could not comfort her with the past; so I reminded her of the 
golder streets, of the gates of pearl, of the walls of jasper, of the harps 
of gold, of the songs of bliss; and then her eye glistened; she said, 
“ Yes, I shall be there soon ; I shall meet them by-and-by ;” and then she 
seemed so glad! Ah! believer, you may always cheer yourself with that. 
thought; for if you are ever so low now, remember that 


“ A few more rolling suns, at most, 
Will land thee on fair Canaan's coast.” 


Thy head may be crowned with thorny troubles now, but it shall wear 
a starry crown directly ; thy hand may be filled with cares—it shall grasp 
soon, a harp full of music. Thy garments may be soiled with dust now; 
they shall be white by-and-by. Wait a little longer. Ah! beloved, how 
despicable our troubles and trials will seem when we look upon them ! 
Looking at them here in the prospect, they seem immense; but when 
we get to heaven, we shall then, 


“With transporting joys, recount 
The labors of our feet.” 


Our trials will seem to us nothing at all. We shall talk to one another 
about them in heaven, and find all the more to converse about, according 
as we have suffered more here below. Let us go on, therefore; and if 
the night be ever so dark, remember there is not a night that shall 
not have a morning; and that morning is to come by-and-by. When 
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sinners are lost in darkness, we shall lift up our eyes in everlasting light. 
Surely I need not dwell longer on this thought. There is matter enough 
for songs in the night in the past, the present, and the future. — 


IH. And now I want to tell you, very briefly, WHAT ARE THE EXCEL- 
LENCES OF SONGS IN THE NIGHT ABOVE ALL OTHER SONGS, 

In the first place, when you hear a man singing a song in the night—I 
mean in the night of trouble—you may be quite sure it is @ hearty one. 
Many of you sang very prettily just now, didn’t you? I wonder whether 
you would sing very prettily, if there were a stake or two in Smithfield 
for all of you who dared to do it? If you sang under pain and penalty, 
that would show your heart to be in your song. We can all sing very 
nicely indeed when every body else sings. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to open your mouth, and let the words come out ; but when the 
devil puts his hand over your mouth, can you sing then ? ‘Can you say, 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him?” That is hearty singing ; 
that is real song that springs up in the night. The nightingale singeth 
most sweetly because she singeth in the night. We know a poet has said, 
that if she sang by day, she might be thought to sing no more sweetly 
than the wren. It is the stillness of the night that makes her song sweet. 
And so doth a Christian’s song become sweet and hearty, because it is 
in the night. | 

Again: the songs we sing in the night will be lasting. Many songs 
we hear our fellow-creatures singing in the streets will not do to sing by- 
and-by ; I guess they will sing a different kind of tune soon. They can 
sing now-a-days any rollicking, drinking songs ; but they will not sing 
them when they come to die; they are not exactly the songs with which 
to cross Jordan’s billows. It will not do to sing one of those light songs 
when death and you are having the last tug. It will not do to enter 
heaven singing one of those unchaste, unholy sonnets. No; but the 
Christian who can sing in the night will not have’ to leave off his | 
song; he may keep on singing it forever. He may put his foot in Jor- 
dan’s stream, and continue his melody; he may wade through it, and 
keep on singing still, and land himself safe in heaven; and when he is 
there, there need not be a gap in his strain, but in a nobler, sweeter 
strain, he may still continue singing his power to save. There are a great 
many of you that think Christian people are a very miserable set, don’t 
you? You say, “Let me sing my song.” Ay, but my dear friends, we 
like to sing a song that will last; we don’t like your songs; they are all 
froth, like bubbles on the breaker, and they will soon die away and be 
lost. Give me one that will last. Give me one that will not melt. O, 
give me not the dreamster’s gold! He hoards it up, and says, “Pm 
rich >” and when he waketh, his gold is gone. But give me songs in the 
night, for they are songs I sing forever. 

Again : the songs we warble in the night are those that show we have 
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real faith in God. Many men have Just enough faith to trust God as far 
as they can see him, and they always sing as far as they can see provi- 
dence go right; but true faith can sing when its possessors can not see, 
It can take hold of God when they can not discern him. 

Songs in the night, too, prove that we have true courage. Many sing 
by day who are silent by night; they are afraid of thieves and robbers ; 
but the Christian who sings in the night proves himself to be a cou- 
rageous character. It is the bold Christian who can sing God’s sonnets 
in the darkness, 

He who can sing songs in the night, too, proves that he has true love 
to Christ. It is not love to Christ to praise him while every body else 
praises him ; to walk arm in arm with him when he has the crown on his 
head is no great deed, I wot ; to walk with Christ in rags is something. 
To believe in Christ when he is shrouded in darkness, to stick hard and 
fast by the Saviour when all men speak ill of him and forsake him—that 
is true faith. He who singeth a song to Christ in the night, singeth the 
best song in all the world ; for he singeth from the heart, 


IV. I am afraid of wearying you; therefore I will not dwell on the 
excellences of night songs, but just, in the last place, SHOW YOU THEIR 
USE. 3 

Well, beloved, it is very useful to sing in the night of our troubles, 
first, because it will cheer ourselves. When you were boys living in the 
country, and had some distance to go alone at night, don’t you remem- 
ber how you whistled and sang to keep your courage up? Well, what 
we do in the natural world we ought to do in the spiritual. There is 
nothing like singing to keep your spirits alive. When we have been in 
trouble, we have often thought ourselves to be well-nigh overwhelmed 
with difficulty ; and we have said, “Let us have a song.” We have 
begun to sing; and Martin Luther says, “ The devil can not bear sing- 
ing.” That is about the truth ; he does not like music. It was so in 
Saul’s days: an evil spirit rested on Saul; but when David played on his 
harp, the evil spirit went away from him. This is usually the case: if 
we can begin to sing we shall remove our fears. I like to hear servants 
sometimes humming a tune at their work; I like to hear a plowman in 
the country singing as he goes along with his horses. Why not? You 
say he has no time to praise God ; but he can sing a song—surely he can 
sing a Psalm; it will take no more time. Singing is the best thing to 
purge ourselves of evil thoughts, Keep your mouth full of songs, and 
you will often keep your heart full of praises ; keep on singing as long as 
you can; you will find it a good method of driving away your fears. 

Sing in the night, again, because God loves to hear his people sing in 
the night. At no time does God love his children’s singing so well as 
when they give a serenade of praise under his window, when he has hid. 
den his face from them, and will not appear to them at all, They are all 
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‘n darkness; but they come under his window, and they begin to sing 
there. “Ah!” says God, “that is true faith, that can make them sing 
praises when I will not look at them; I know there is some faith in them, 
that makes them lift up their hearts, even when I seem to take away all 
my tender mercies and all my compassions.” Sing, Christian, for singing 
pleases God. In heaven, we read, the angels are employed in singing ; 
do you be employed in the same way; for by no better means can you 
gratify the Almighty One of Israel, who stoops from his high throne to 
observe the poor creature of a day. 

Sing, again, for another reason: because it will cheer your companions. 
If any of them are in the valley and in the darkness with you, it will be 
a great help to comfort them. John Bunyan tells us that as Christian 
was going through the valley, he found it a dreadful dark place, and ter- 
rible demons and goblins were all about him, and poor Christian thought 
he must perish for certain ; but just when his doubts were the strongest, 
he heard a sweet voice; he listened to it, and he heard a man in front 
of him saying, “ Yea, when I pass through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil.” Now, that man did not know who was near 
him, but he was unwittingly singing to cheer a man behind. Christian, 
when you are in trouble, sing; you donot know who is near you. Sing! 
perhaps you will get a good companion by it. Sing! perhaps there will 
be many a heart cheered by your song. There is some broken spirit, it 
may be, that will be bound up by your sonnets. Sing! there is some 
poor distressed brother, perhaps, shut up in the Castle of Despair, who, 
like King Richard, will hear your song inside the walls, and sing to you 
again, and you may be the means of getting him a ransom. Sing, Christ- 
ian, wherever you go; try, if you can, to wash your face every morning 
in a bath of praise. When you go down from your chamber, never go 
to look on man till you have first looked on your God; and when you 
have looked on him, seek to come down with a face beaming with joy; 
carry a smile, for you will cheer up many a poor way-worn pilgrim by it. 
And when thou fastest, Christian—when thou hast an aching heart—do 
not appear to men to fast ; appear cheerful and happy; anoint thy head, 
and wash thy face; be happy for thy brother’s sake; it will tend to 
cheer him up, and help him through the valley. 

One more reason, and I know it will be a good one for you: try and 
sing in the night, Christian, for that is one of the best arguments in all 
the world in favor of your religion. Our divines, nowadays, spend a 
great deal of time in trying to prove Christianity -against those who dis- 
believe it. I should like to have seen Paul trying that! Elymas the 
sorcerer withstood him: how did our friend Paul treat him? He said, 
« O, full of all subtlety and all mischief, thou child of the devil, thou en- 
emy of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways 
of the Lord?” That is about the politeness such men ought to have 
who deny God’s truth. We start with this assumption: we will prove 
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that the Bible is God's word, but we are not: going to prove God's word. 
If you do not like to believe it, we will shake hands and bid you good- 
by; we will not argue with you. * * * We may preach fifty thou- 
sand sermons to prove the gospel, but we shall not prove it half so well 
as you will through singing in thenight. Keep a cheerful frame ; keepa 
happy heart; keep a contented spirit ; keep your eye up, and your heart 
aloft, and you will prove Christianity better than all the Butlers, and all 
the wise men that ever lived. Give them the analogy of a holy life, and 
then you will prove religion to them; give them the evidence of intér- 
nal piety, developed externally, and you will give the best possible 
proof of Christianity. Try and sing songs in the night; for they are so 
rare, that if thou canst sing them, thou wilt honor thy God. 

I have been preaching all this while to the children of God, and now 
there is a sad turn that this subject must take, just one moment or so, 
and then we have done. There is a night coming, in which there will 
be no songs of joy—a night in which no one will even attempt to lead a 
chorus. There is a night coming, when a song shall be sung, of which 
misery shall be the subject, set to the music of wailing and gnashing of 
teeth; there is a night coming when woe, unutterable woe, shall be the 
matter of an awful, terrific miserere—when the orchestra shall be com- 
posed of damned men, and howling fiends, and yelling demons; and 
mark you, I speak what I do know, and testify the Seriptures. There is 
a night coming for a poor soul within this house to-night; and unless he 
repent, it will be a night wherein he will have to growl and howl, and 
sigh and cry, and moan and groan forever. “Who is that?” sayest 
thou. Thyself, my friend, if thou art godless and Christless. “ What!” 
sayest thou, “am I in danger of hell-fire?” In danger, my friend! Ay, 
more: thou art damned already. So saith the Bible. Sayest thou, 
“ And can you leave me without telling me what I must do to be 
saved? ‘Can you believe that I am in danger of perishing, and not 
speak to me?” I trust not; I hope I shall never preach a sermon with- 
out speaking to the ungodly, for O! how I love them. Swearer, your 
mouth is black with oaths now; and if you die, you must go on blas- 
pheming throughout eternity, and be punished for it throughout eter- 
nity. But list to me, blasphemer! Dost thou repent to-night? Dost 
thou feel thyself to have sinned against God? Dost thou feel a desire to 
be saved? List thee, thou mayest be saved; thou mayest be saved as 
much as any one that is now here, There is another: she has sinned 
against God enormously, and she blushes even now, while I mention her 
case. Dost thou repent of thy sin? There is hope for thee. Remem- 
ber him who said, “Go, and sinnomore.” Drunkard! but a little while 
ago thou wast reeling down the street, and now thou re] cutest. Drunk- 
ard ! there is hope for thee. “ Well,” sayest thou, “ what shall I do to 
be saved ?” 

Then again let me tell thee the old way of salvation: it is, “ Believe 
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in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou art saved,” We can get no further 
than that, do what we will; this is the sum and substance of the gospel. 
Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and be baptized, and thou shalt be 
saved. So saith the Scripture. Dost thou ask, “ What is it to believe?” 
Am I to tell thee again? I can not tell thee, except that it is to look at 
Christ. Dost thou see that Saviour there? He is hanging on the cross ; 
there are his dear hands, pierced with nails, nailed to a tree, as if they 
were waiting for thy tardy footsteps, because thou wouldst not come. 
Dost thou see his dear head there? It is hanging on his breast, as if he 
would lean over, and kiss thy poor soul. Dost thou see his blood, gush- 
ing from his head, his hands, his feet, his side? It is running after thee, 
because he well knew that thou wouldst never run after it. Sinner! to 
be saved, all that thou hast to do is, to look at that Man. Canst thou 
do it now? “No,” sayest thou, “I do not believe it will save me.” 
Ah! my poor friend, try it; and if thou dost not succeed, when thou 
hast tried it, I am a bondsman for my Lord—here, take me, bind me, 
and I will suffer thy doom for theé. This I will venture to say: if thou 
castest thyself on Christ, and he deserteth thee, I will be willing to go 
halves with thee in all thy misery and woe. For he will never do it: 
never, never, never! 


“No sinner was ever 

Empty sent back, 
Who came seeking mercy 

For Jesus’ sake.” 


I beseech thee, therefore, try him, and thou shalt not try him in vain, 
but shalt find him “able to save to the uttermost them that come unto 
God by him.” Thou shalt be saved now, and saved forever. May God 
give you his blessing ; and may you, my dear brethren and sisters, have 
songs in the night! 
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DISCOURSE, XLIV. 
THOMAS GUTHRIE, D:D: 


Perrwars it is not too much to say, that Dr. Guthrie is the greatest living preacher 
in Scotland. And yet, until recently, he was comparatively unknown in America. 
At the present time, bowever, it is quite the reverse ; and to his many admirers, the 
following facts, which are authentic, will be of interest: 

Thomas Guthrie was born in Brechin, Scotland, in the year 1803, the son of an 
influential merchant and banker. Both his parents were of great,piety and worth. 
He studied for the Church of Scotland at the University of Edinburg, and after 
having been licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Brechin, proceeded to Paris, 
where he acquired a knowledge of medicine, with the view of being able to assist 
the poor medically, when engaged in his pastorial duties. On his return to Scotland 
he went for a time into his father’s banking-house, and in 1830 was ordained minister 
of the parish of Arbirlot, in his native county. He was afterward translated to the 
collegiate church of Old Greyfriars, Edinburg, of which Robertson, the historian, 
and Dr. John Erskine, were formerly ministers; and in 1840 to St. John’s, a new 
church and parish in that city, erected chiefly in consequence of his popularity. He 
took a prominent part in the non-intrusion controversy, as it was called; the object 
of which was that ministers should not be intruded on parishes unwilling to receive 
them, and other ecclesiastical questions, which ended in the disruption of the Estab- 
lished Church. of Scotland in 1843, and the institution.of the Free Church of that 
country. He was one of.the four leading men of that important, movement, the. 
other three being Drs. Chalmers, Cunningham, and Candlish. In 1847, his fervent : 
and heart-stirring appeals to the benevolent, on behalf of the destitute and homeless 
children of the Scottish capital, led to the establishment of the Edinburg original 
Ragged or Industrial School, which has, been productive of incaleulable benefit to 
the poorer classes of that city. i 

Dr. Guthrie is now minister of St. John's Free Church, Edinburg, numbering 
about one thousand communicants; and has for his colleague the Rev. Dr. Hanna, 
the son-in-law and biographer of Dr. Chalmers. His popularity is very great, the 
poor, to a great extent, flocking to his ministry, and the congregations often reaching 
fifteen hundred hearers. A frequent hearer describes his appearance on entering the 
pulpit as calm and dignified. On the street, careless in his personal appearance, and 
apparently uninteresting, the dull look is now gone; the dark eye is gleaming, 
speakingly, from under an ample forehead, and the countenance kindles with anima-: 
tion and earnest. affection. Though possessing a voice of varied modulations there 
is nothing in his gesture, nothing in his speech, at all attractive. His hand at first 
often. grasps the. collar of his coat; he moves slowly backward and forward, and 
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leans at times over the pulpit, speaking in a mellow north-country accent, with great 
ease and fluency, but in the plainest and most idiomatic Saxon. In the matter the 
attraction lies; his preaching resembling more a conversation than a sermon, each 
hearer feeling as if it were directed to him. 

The style of Dr. Guthrie is quite peculiar. Judging by the published speci- 
mens, we should say he must be an ardent lover of nature, must possess a most 
picturesque imagination, a deep-toned sensibility, a heart overflowing with warmth 
and congeniality, and a mind at once vigorous and well-trained. There can be no 
such thing as tameness in his preaching. His “ Gospel in Ezekiel”—consisting of 
twenty sermons on texts from this old prophet, lately published and now widely 
circulated in this country—breathes with life and animation from beginning to end. 
Open sometimes to criticism in matters of interpretation, and with too little contact, 
or evident connection between the several parts of the discourse, each sermon is 
nevertheless a thing of exquisite beauty. You seem to be walking in a picture 
gallery ; or rather in a garden of sweets, with meandering streams, and every form of 
animate and inanimate life surrounding you. Now you weep under the depths of 
the preacher's pathos; now you are startled with some dazzling luminous sentence 
rolling out suddenly before you; now you are captivated with the freshness and 
originality of some thought, the aptness and vividness of some illustrations, or the 
ease and effectiveness with which some error is exploded, or some glorious doctrine 
unfolded: but you always arise from the perusal feeling that you have been led 
beside the waters of salvation, amid the flowers and fruits of paradise, and now 
return both delighted and enriched. It may be added that the striking portrait 
accompanying this volume, is copied from a photograph just taken in Edinburg, and 
forwarded expressly for this purpose. 





THE NEW HEART. 


“A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you; and I will 
take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh.”— 
EZEKIEL, xxxvi. 26. 


As in a machine where the parts all fit each other, and bathed in 
oil move without din or discord, the most perfect harmony reigns 
throughout the kingdom of grace, Jesus Christ is the “ wisdom,” as 
well as the “ power” of God; nor in this kingdom is any thing found ' 
corresponding to the anomalies and incongruities of the world lying 
without. There we sometimes see a high station disgraced by a man of 
low habits; while others are doomed to an inferior condition, who 
would shine like gilded ornaments on the very pinnacles of society. 
That beautiful congruity in Christ's kingdom is secured by those who 
are the objects of saving mercy being so renewed and sanctified that 
their nature is in harmony with their position, and the man within cor- 
responds to all without, 

Observe how this property of mew runs through the whole economy 
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of grace. When Mercy first rose upon this world, an attribute of 
divinity appeared which was new to the eyes of men and angels. Again, 
the Saviour was born of a virgin; and he who came forth from a womb 
where no child had been previously conceived, was sepulchered in a tomb 
where no man had been previously interred. The Infant had a new 
birth-place, the Crucified had a new burial-place. Again, Jesus is the 
mediator of a new covenant, the author of a new testament, the founder 
of a new faith. Again, the redeemed receive a new name; they sing 
a new song; their home is not to be in the Old, but in the New Jeru- 
salem, where they shall dwell on a new earth, and walk in glory beneath 
anew heaven. Now, it were surely strange, when all things else are 
new, if they themselves were not to partake of this general renovation, 
Nor strange only, for such a change is indispensable. A new name with- 
out a new nature were an imposture. It were not more an untruth to 
call a lion a lamb, or the rapacious vulture by the name of the gentle 
dove, than to give the title of the sons of God to the venomous seed of 
the Serpent. 

Then, again, unless man received a new nature, how could he sing the 
new song? The raven, perched on the rock, where she whets her. 
bloody beak, and impatiently watches the dying struggles of some un- 
happy lamb, can not tune her croaking voice to the rich, mellow music 
of a thrush; and, since it is out of the abundance of the heart that the 
mouth speaketh, how could a sinner take up the strain and sing the song 
of saints? Besides, unless a man were a new creature, he were out of 
place in the new creation. In circumstances neither adapted to his 
nature, nor fitted to minister to his happiness, a sinner in heaven would 
find himself as much out of his element as a finny inhabitant of the 
deep, or a sightless burrower in the soil, beside an eagle, soaring in the 
sky, or surveying her wide domain from the mountain crag. 

In the works of God we see nothing more beautiful than the divine 
skill with which he suits his creatures to their condition, He gives 
wings to birds, fins to fishes, sails to the thistle-seed, a lamp to light the 
glow-worm, great roots to moor the cedar, and to the aspiring ivy her 
thousand hands to climb the wall. Nor is the wisdom so conspicuous in 
nature, less remarkable and adorable in the kingdom of grace. He forms 
a holy people for a holy heaven—fits heaven for them, and them for 
heaven. And calling up his Son to prepare the mansions for their ten- 
ants, and sending down his Spirit to prepare the tenants for their man- 
sions, he thus establishes a perfect harmony between the new creature 
and the new creation. 

You can not have two hearts beating in the same bosom, else you 
would be, not a man, but a monster. Therefore, the very first thing to 
be done, in order to make things new, is just to take that which is old 
out of the way. And the taking away of the old heart is, after all, but 
a preparatory process. It is a or but not the end. For—strange 
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as it may at first sound—he is not religious who is without sin. A dead 
man is without sin ; and he is sinless, who lies buried in dreamless slum- 
ber, so long as his eyes are sealed. Now, God requires more than a 
negative religion. Piety, like fire, light, electricity, magnetism, is an 
active, not a passive element; it has a positive, not merely a negative 
existence. For, how is pure and undefiled religion defined? “ Pure 
religion and undefiled is to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction.” And on whom does Jesus pronounce his beatitude? “If 
ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” And what is the 
sum of practical piety—the most portable form in which you can put an 
answer to Saul’s question, “ Lord, what wouldst thou have me to do ?” 
What but this, “Depart from evil, and do good.” ‘Therefore, while 
God promises to take the stony heart out of our flesh, he promises 
more. In taking away one heart, he engages to supply us with another; 
and to this further change and onward stage in the process of redemp- 
tion, I now proceed to turn your attention: and, by way of general ob- 
servation, I remark— 

I. Our affections are engaged in religion. 

An oak—not as it stands choked up in the crowded wood, with room 
neither to spread nor breathe, but as it stands in the open field, swell- 
ing out below, where it anchors its roots in the ground, and swelling out 
above, where it stretches its arms into the air—presents us with the most 
perfect form of firmness, selfsupport, stout and sturdy independence. 
So perfectly formed, indeed, is the monarch of the forest to stand alone, 
and fight its own battles with the elements, that the architect of the 
Bell Rock Lighthouse is said to have borrowed his idea of its form from 
God in nature, and that, copying the work of a Divine Architect, he 
took the trunk of the oak as the model of a building which was to stand 
the blast of the storm, and the swell of winter seas. 

In striking contrast with this tree, there are plants—some of them of 
the richest perfume and fairest beauty—such as the passion-flower, the 
ivy, the clematis, and the woodbine, which can not stand alone. They 
have neither pith nor fiber to maintain themselves erect. 

Yet these are not doomed to the base fate of being trodden in the 
dust by the hoof of every passing beast, and have their beauty soiled 
in the mire. Types of one whom God has called by his grace, and 
beautified with salvation, who is strong in weakness, and rises to the 
highest honors of heaven, these plants may overtop the tallest oak, and, 
holding on by the everlasting rocks, they have laughed at the storm 
which laid his proud head in the dust. This strength they have, and 
these honors they win, by help of the tendrils, the arms, those instru- 
ments of attachment with which God has kindly furnished them. These 
plants are formed to attach themselves to other objects; it is their na- 
ture to do so. If they get hold of one noble and lofty, they rise to the 
height of its nobility ; if of a mean one—some rotten stake or shattered 
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wall—they embrace the ruin, and, like a true friend, share its fate; and 
we have seen, when they had no other object on which to fix them- 
selves, how—like a selfish man, who is the object of his own affections, 
and has a heart no bigger than his coffin, just large enough to hold him- 
self—they would embrace themselves, and lie basely on the ground 
locked in forced embarrassment in their own arms. 

It is with man as with these. What their tendrils are to them, our 
affections are to us. Ambition aims at independence; and men fancy, 
that when they have accumulated such or such a fortune, obtained such 
or such a place, arrived at such or such an age, they shall be independ- 
ent. Independent! what folly! man was never made to be self-support- 
ing, and self-satisfying. Even when his home was Eden, and he enjoyed 
the full favors of a benignant God, the Lord said—“ It is not good for 
man to be alone.” 

We are constituted with affections, of which.we can no more divest 
ourselves than of our skin. Be the object. which we love noble or base, 
good or bad, generous or selfish, holy or sinful, belonging to earth or to 
heaven, some object we must love. It were as easy for a man to live 
without breathing, as to live without loving. It is not more natural for © 
fire to burn, or light to shine, than for man to love. And the command- 
ment, “Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world,” 
had been utterly impracticable, and impossible, save in conjunction with 
that other commandment, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and soul, and mind.” It is with man’s soul as with this plant 
which is creeping on the earth ; to upbraid it for its baseness, to reproach 
it for the mean objects around which its tendrils are entwined, will never 
make it stand erect ; you can not raise it unless you present some lofty 
object to which it may cling. It is with our hearts as with vessels ; you 
can not empty them of one element without admitting or substituting 
another in its place. And just as I can empty a vessel filled with air or 
with oil by pouring water into it, because water is the heavier fluid; or 
as I can empty a vessel of water by pouring quicksilver into it, because 
the specific gravity of mercury is greatly in excess of that of water, so 
the only way by which you can empty my heart of the world, and the 
love of the world, is by filling it with the love of God. This is the di- 
vine process and science of the gospel. The gospel is accommodated to 
our nature; its light is adapted to our darkness; its mercy to our mis- 
ery ; its pardon to our guilt; its sanctification to our impurity ; its com- 
forts to our griefs; and in substituting the love of Christ for the love 
of sin, in giving us an object to love, it meets our constitution, and sat- 
ısfies the strongest cravings of our nature. It engages our affections, 
and, in taking away-an.old heart, supplies its place with a new one and 
a better. 

II. Consider now the new heart“ A new heart also will I give you.” 

We are not to look for evidence of the new heart in the natural affec- 
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tions. Religion does not bestow these. We are born with them. We 
have some of them in common with the brutes that perish; and they 
may be found flourishing in all their beauty in those who are strangers 
to the love of God. To them, as to all things else, indeed, which are 
his gifts, sin is antagonistic and injurious. Let sin ripen, so as to have 
“ its perfect work,” and it acts life a cancer on man’s best affections. It 
first ındurates, then deadens, and at length destroys. Sinners are essen- 
tially selfish ; and—as we see exemplified every day—the more men 
grow in sin, they grow the more heartless, and hesitate less to sacrifice 
the tenderest feelings and best interests of others to their own base 
and brutal gratifications. There is a picture in the book of Romans, 
painted by the hand of a master, which is more appalling and affecting 
than any which Roman artists have hung on the walls of Rome. Here 
it is, a full-length portrait of sinners drawn by the hand of Paul, in these 
vivid and terrible colors :—“ God gave them over to a reprobate mind, 
to do those things which are not convenient, being filled with all un- 
righteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness ; full 
of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity; whisperers, backbiters, 
haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters ; inventors of evil things, dis- 
obedient to parents, without understanding, covenant-breakers, without 
natural affection, implacable, unmerciful.” What a dark and dreatlful 
picture of humanity! Behold the monster into which sin, when fully 
developed, turns the sweetest child! What an abominable thing is sin! 
Like God, may we hate it with a perfect hatred ! 

Observe, that although the state of the natural affections does not fur- 
nish any certain evidence of conversion, it is the glory of piety that 
these are strengthened, elevated, sanctified by the change. The lover 
of God will be the kindest, best, wisest lover of his fellow-creatures. 
The heart that has room in it for God, grows so large, that it finds room 
for all God’s train, for all that he loves, and for all that he has made o 
that the church, with all its denominations of true Christians, the world, 
with all its perishing sinners, nay—all the worlds which he has created, 
find orbit-room to move, as in an expansive universe, within the capa- 
cious enlargement of a believer’s heart. For while the love of sin acts 
as an astringent—contracting the dimensions of the natural heart, shut- 
ting and shriveling it up—the love of God expands and enlarges its ca- 
pacity. Piety quickens the pulse of love, warms and strengthens our 
heart, and sends forth fuller streams of natural affection toward all that, 
have a claim on us, just as a strong and healthy heart sends tides of 
blood along the elastic arteries to every extremity of the body. 

This new heart, however, mainly consists in a change of the affections 
as they regard spiritual objects. Without again traveling over ground 
which we have already surveyed, just look at the heart and feelings of 
an unconverted man. His mind being carnal, is enmity or hatred 
against God. This may be latent—not at first sight apparent, nor sus. 
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pected—but how soon does it appear when put to the proof! Fairly 
tried, it comes out like those unseen elements, which chemical tests 
reveal. Let God, for instance, by his providence or laws, thwart the 
wishes or cross the propensities of our unrenewed nature—let there be 
a collision between his will and ours—and the latent enmity flashes out 
like latent fire when the cold black flint is struck with steel. 

The apostle pronounces men to be by nature lovers of pleasure more 
than lovers of God; and is it not a fact that the services of religion are 
so contrary to all our natural tastes, that we are prone to say of them, 
as of that day which brings down heaven to earth—“ It is a weariness ; 
when will it be over?” The affections of the natural man are like the 
branches of what are called weeping trees—they droop to the earth, and 
sweep the ground; harmless or deleterious, they are all directed earth- 
ward, This world is his god; his heaven is on earth; the paradise he 
seeks is here; his ten commandments are the opinions of men; his sins 
are his pleasures; his prayers are a task; his sabbaths are his longest, 
weariest days; and, although no sheeted ghosts rise at midnight and 
walk the church-yard to scare him, he has, in thoughts of God, of judg- 
ment, of eternity, specters that haunt him, and to escape from which he 
- will fly into the arms of sin. ; 

Now, if you have received a new heart, this state is past, or is pass- 
ing. Your affections are not dried or frozen up; they are as warm, or 
rather warmer than ever—still flowing, only flowing toward different 
objects, and in a different channel. In obedience to a divine impulse, 
their course is not only in a different, but in a contrary direction ; for 
the grace of God works such a complete change of feeling, that what 
was once hated you now love, and what was once loved you now loathe ; 
you fly from what once you courted, and pursue what you once shunned. 

For example. Did you not once, like Adam in the garden, hide 
yourself from God? Like Jacob, when about to encounter an angry 
brother, did you not once tremble at the prospect of meeting God ? 
How did you fret under the yoke of his law? In those who bore his 
image, how did you revile, and shun, and hate him? You could not 
banish him from the universe, but how did you try to banish the thought 
of him from your thoughts, and so put him and keep him out of your 
mind, that it might be that black, cold, empty, dark, dead, atheistic 
spot of this creation, where God should not be? Believers! Oh! what 
a blessed revolution has grace wrought ! Praise ye the Lord. Although 
our attainments come far short of David’s, and the love of our bosoms 
may burn with a dimmer and feebler flame, and we should therefore 
perhaps pitch the expression of our feelings on a lower key, let the 
psalmist express for us the language of a renewed heart—“ Oh how love 
I thy law! it is my meditation all the day. Thy testimonies are better, 
to me than thousands of gold and silver. Like as the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul 
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thirsteth for God, for the living God. When shall I come and appear 
before God. One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek 
after, that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life. 
I love the Lord because he hath heard my prayer and the voice of my 
supplication. Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in strength. 
Bless the Lord, all ye his hosts. Bless the Lord, all his works. Bless 
the Lord, O my soul. Let every thing that hath breath praise the Lord. 
Praise ye the Lord.” 

III. In conversion God gives a new spirit. 

Conversion does not bestow new faculties. It does not turn a weak 
man into a philosopher. Yet, along with our affectiöns, the temper, the 
will, the judgment partake of this great and holy change. Thus, while 
the heart ceases to be dead, the head, illuminated by a light within 
ceases to be dark; the understanding is enlightened ; the will is re- 
newed ; and our whole temper is sweetened and sanctified by the Spirit 
of God. To consider these in their order, I remark— 

By this change the understanding and judgment are enlightened. Sin 
is the greatest folly, and the sinner the greatest fool in the world. There 
is no such madness in the most fitful lunacy. Think of a man risking 
eternity and his everlasting happiness on the uncertain chance of sur- 
viving another year! Think of aman purchasing a momentary pleasure 
at the cost of endless pain! Think of a dying man living as if he were 
never to die! Is there a convert to God who looks back upon his uncon- 
verted state, and does not say with David, “ Lord, I was as a beast be- 
fore thee ?” 

Now conversion not only restores God to the heart, but reason also 
to her throne. Time and eternity are now seen in their just propor” 
tions—in their right relative dimensions; the one in its littleness, and 
the other in its greatness. When the light of heaven rises on the soul, 
what grand discoveries does she make—of the exceeding evil of sin, of 
the holiness of the divine law, of the infinite purity of divine justice, of 
the grace and greatness of divine love. On Sinai’s summit and on Cal- 
vary’s cross, what new, sublime, affecting scenes open on her astonished 
eyes! She now, as by one convulsive bound, leaps to the conclusion 
that salvation is the one thing needful, and that if a man will give all he 
hath for the life that now is, much more should he part with all for the 
life to come. The Saviour and Satan, the soul and body, holiness and 
sin, have competing claims. Between these reason now holds the bal- 
ance even, and man finds, in the visit of converting grace, what the 
demoniac found in Jesus’ advent. The man whose dwelling was among 
the tombs, whom no chains could bind, is seated at the feet of J esus, 
“clothed, and in Ais right mind.” 

By this change the will is renewed. Bad men are worse, and good 
men are better than they appear. In conversion the will is so changed 
and sanctified, that although a pious man is in some respects less, in other 
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respects he is more holy than the world gives him credit for. The 
attainments of a believer are always beneath his aims; his desires are 
nobler than his deeds; his wishes are holier than his works. Give other 
men their will—full swing to their passions—and they would be worse 
than they are; give that to him, and he would be better than he is, 
And if you have experienced the gracious change, it will be your daily 
grief that you are not what you not only know you should be, but what 
you wish to be. To be complaining with Paul, “ When I would do 
good, evil is present with me; that which I would I do not, and what I 
would not, that I do,” is one of the best evidences of a gracious, saving 
change. 

Children of God! let not your souls be cast down. This struggle be- 
tween the new will and the old man—painful and prolonged although it 
be—proves beyond all doubt the advent of the Holy Spirit. Until the 
Saviour appeared there was no sword drawn, nor blood shed in Bethle- 
hem, nor murderous decree issued against the innocents—they slept 
safely in their mothers’ bosoms, Herod enjoyed his security and pleas- 
ure, and Rachel rose not from her grave to weep for her children because 
they were not. Christ’s coming rouses all the devil in the soul. The 
fruits of holy peace are reaped with swords on the fields of war; and 
this struggle within your breast proves that grace, even its infancy a 
cradled Saviour, is engaged in strangling the old Serpent. When the 
shadow of calamity falls on many homes, and the tidings of vietory 
come with sad news to many a family, and the brave are lying thick in 
the deadly breach, men comfort us by- saying, that there are things worse 
than war. That is emphatically true of this holy war. Rejoice that 
the peace of death is gone. 

By conversion the temper and disposition are changed and sanctified. 
Christians are occasionally to be found with a tone of mind and a temper 
as little ealeulated to recommend their faith as to promote their happi- 
ness. I believe that there are cases in which this is due to a deranged 
condition of the nervous system, or the presence of disease in some 
other vital organ. These unhappy persons are more deserving of our 
pity than our censure. This is not only the judgment of Christian 
charity, but of sound philosophy, and is a conclusion to which we are 
conducted in studying the union between mind and body, and the man- 
ner in which they act and re-act upon each other. So long as grace 
dwells in a “ vile body,” which is the seat of frequent disorder and many 
diseases—these infirmities of temper admit no more, perhaps, of being 
entirely removed, than a defect of speech, or a physical deformity. The 
good temper for which some take credit, may be the result of -good 
health and a well-developed frame—a physical more than a moral vir- 
tue; and an ill temper, springing from bad health, or an imperfect 
organization, may be a physical rather than a moral defect—giving its 
victim a claim om our charity and forbearance. But, admitting this 
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apology for the unhappy tone and temper of some .ious men, the true 
Christian will bitterly bewail his defect, and, regr2tting his infirmity 
more than others do a deformity, he will carefully guard and earnestly 
pray against it. Considering it as a thorn in his flesh, a messenger of 
Satan sent to buffet him, it will often send him to his knees in prayer to 
God, that the grace which conquers nature may be made “ sufficient for 
him.” 

Those, however, who have no such plea to urge in palliation of a sus- 
picious, sour, discontented, irritable temperament, have good ground to 
suspect their Christianity. Grace sweetens where it sanctifies. In the 
name of God and Christianity, what has Christ to do with Belial ? 
What has grace to do with that avaricious, envious, malignant, implac- 
able disposition, which is utterly opposed to the genius of the gospel 
and the Spirit that was in Jesus Christ? Am I told that his disciples 
sought fire from heaven to consume their enemies? Am I told that, 
with the intolerance of bigotry, and a narrowness of mind still too com- 
mon, they thought to silence those whom they regarded as rivals? Am 
I told that, set on fire of an earthly ambition, they blazed out into 
unseemly quarrels with each other? Am I told that, even on the sol- 
_emn eve of a Saviour’s sufferings, when their tears should have quenched 
all unhallowed fires, they strove for the highest place in the kingdom ? 
Am I told how harshly they silenced the cries, and rebuked the impor- 
tunity of suffering, and how haughtily these proud fishermen bore them- 
selves to the mothers and babes of Israel? True; but this temper 
passed away. Their Master cast out the unclean spirit. Pentecost bap- 
tized them with another nature. With the peace of Jesus they received 
his gentle, generous, gracious, loving, forbearing, forgiving temper. 
These Elishas entered on their work clothed in the mantle of their 
ascended Master. Had it been otherwise—had they not been made of 
love, as well as messengers of love—had the love they preached not 
breathed in every tone, and beamed in every look—had they not illus- 
trated in their practice the genius of the gospel, their mission had been 
a signal failure; they had never opened the hearts of men ; they had 
never made their way in a resistant world—never conguered it. Just 
as it is not with stubborn but pliant iron that locks are picked, the 
hearts of sinners are to be opened only by those who bring a Christ-like 
gentleness to the work ; and who are ready, with Paul's large, loving, 
kind, and generous disposition, to be all things to all men, if so be that 
they may win some. Never had the disciples gone forth “ conguering 
and to conquer,” had they brought their old, bigoted, guarrelsome, 
unsanctified temper to the mission. They might have died for Chris- 
tianity, but she had died with them; and, bound to their stake, and 
expiring in their ashes, she had been entombed in the sepulcher of her 
first and last apostles. 


I pray you to cultivate the temper that was in Jesus Christ. Is he 
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like a follower of the Lamb who is raging like a roaring lion ? Is he 
like a pardoned criminal who sits moping with a cloud upon his brow ? 
Is he like an heir of heaven, like a man destined to a crown, who is 
vexed and fretted with some petty loss? Is he like one in whose bosom 
the Dove of heaven is nestling, who is full of all manner of bile and 
bitterness? Oh! let the same mind be in you that was in Jesus, A kind, 
catholic, gentle, loving temper is one of the most winning features of 
religion ; and by its silent and softening influence you will do more real 
service to Christianity than by the loudest professions, or the exhibition 
of a cold and skeleton orthodoxy. Let it appear in you, that it is with 
the believer under the influences of the Spirit as with fruit ripened be- 
neath the genial influences of heaven’s dews and sunbeams. At first 
hard, it grows soft; at first sour, it becomes sweet ; at first green, it 
assumes in time a rich and mellow color; at first adhering tenaciously 
to the tree, when it becomes ripe, it is ready to drop at the slightest 
touch. So with the man who is ripening for heaven. His affections and 
temper grow sweet, soft, mellow, loose from earth and earthly things. 
He comes away readily to the hand of death, and leaves the world with- 
out a wrench. ; 

IV. In conversion God gives a heart of flesh. “I will give you a 
heart of flesh.” 

Near by a stone—a mass of rock that had fallen from the overhang- 
ing crag—which had some wild flowers growing in its fissures, and on 
its top the fox-glove, with its spike of beautiful but deadly flowers, we 
once came upon an adder as it lay in ribbon coil, basking on the sunny 
ground, At our approach the reptile stirred, uncoiled itself, and, raising 
its venomous head, with eyes like burning coals, it shook its cloven 
tongue, and, hissing, gave signs of battle. Attacked, it retreated ; and, 
making for that gray stone, wormed itself into a hole in its side. Its 
nest and home were there. And in looking on that shattered rock— 
fallen from its primeval elevation—with its flowery but fatal charms, the 
home and nest of the adder, where nothing grew but poisoned beauty, 
and nothing dwelt but a poisoned brood, it seemed to us an emblem of 
that heart which the text describes as a stone, which experience proves 
is a habitation of devils, and which the prophet pronounces to be des- 
perately wicked. It is cold as a stone; hard as a stone; dead and 
insensible as a stone. Now, as by the term “flesh” we understand 
gualities the very opposite of these, I therefore remark that— 

In conversion a man gets a warm heart. | 

Let us restriet ourselves to a single example. When faith receives the 
Saviour, how does the heart warm to Jesus Christ! There is music in 
his name. “His name is as an ointment poured forth.” All the old 
indifference to his cause, his people, and the interests of his kingdom, 
has passed away; and now these have the warmest place in a believer’s 
bosom, and are the objects of its strongest and tenderest affections. The 
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only place, alas! that religion has in the hearts of many is a burial-place ; 
but the believer can say with Paul, “ Christ Zveth in me.” Nor is his 
heart like the cottäge of Bethany, favored only with oceasional visits. 
Jesus abides there in the double character of guest and master—its 
most loving and best loved inmate; and there is a difference as great 
between that heart as it is, and that heart as it was, as between the. 
warm bosom where the Infant slept or smiled in Mary’s arms and the 
dark, cold sepulcher where weeping followers laid and left the Crucified. 

Is there such a heart in you? Dou you appreciate Christ’s matchless 
excellences ? Having cast away every sin to embrace him, do you set 
him above your chiefest joy? Would you leave father, mother, wife, 
children, to follow him, with bleeding feet, over life's roughest path ? 
Rather than part with him, would you part with a thousand worlds? 
Were he now on earth, would you leave a throne to stoop and tie his 
latchet ? If I might so speak, would you be proud to carry his shoes ? 
Then, indeed, you have got the new, warm heart of flesh. The new 
love of Christ, and the old love of the world, may still meet in opposing 
currents; but in the war and strife of these antagonistie principles, the 
celestial shall overpower the terrestrial, as, at the river’s mouth, I have 
geen the ocean tide, when it came rolling in with a thousand billows at 
its back, fill all the channel, carry all before its conguering swell, dam 
up the fresh water of the land, and drive it back with resistless power. 

In conversion a man gets a soft heart. 

As “flesh,” it is soft and sensitive. It is flesh, and can be wounded 
or healed. It is flesh, and feels alike the kiss of kindness and the rod 
of correction. It is flesh; and no longer a stone, hard, obdurate, im- 
penetrable to the genial influences of heaven. A hard block of ice, it 
has yielded to the beams of the sun, and been melted into flowing wa- 
ter. How are you moved now, stirred now, guickened now, sanctified 
now, by truths once felt no more than dews falling out of starry 
heavens, in soft silence, upon rugged rock. The heart of grace is en- 
dowed with a delicate sensibility, and vibrates to the slightest touch of 
a Saviour’s fingers. How does the truth of God affect it now! A stone 
no longer, it melts under the heavenly fire ; a stone no longer, it bends 
beneath the hammer of the word ; no longer like a rugged rock, on 
which rains and sunbeams were wasted, it receives the impression of 
God's power, and retains the footprints of his presence, Like the flowers 
that close their eyes at night, but waken at the voice of morning, like 
the earth that gapes in summer drought, the new heart opens to receive 
the bounties of grace and the gifts of heaven. Have you experienced 
such a change? In proof and evidence of its reality, is David's lan- 
guage yours: “I have stretched out my hands unto thee. My soul 
thirsteth after thee as a thirsty land ?” 

In conversion a man gets a living heart. 

The perfection of this life is death—it is to be dead to sin, but alive 
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to righteousness, alive to Christ, alive to every thing which touches his 
honor, and erown, and kingdom. With Christ living in his heart, the 
believer feels that now he is not himself—not his own ; and, as another’s, 
the grand object of his life is to live to Christ. He reckons him an ob- 
ject worth living for, had he a thousand lives to live; worth dying for, 
had he a thousand deaths to die. He says with Paul, “I am crucified 
with Christ, nevertheless I live.” In the highest sense alive, he is dead 
— dead to things he was once alive to ; and he wishes that he were more 
dead to them—thoroughly dead. He wishes that he could look on the 
seductions of the world, and sin’s voluptuous charms, with the cold, un- 
moved stare of death, and that these had no more power to kindle a 
desire in him, than in the icy bosom of a corpse. “ Understandest thou 
what thou readest ?” 

It is a mark of grace that the believer, in his progress heavenward, 
grows more and more alive to the claims of Jesus. If you “ know the 
love of Christ,” his is the latest name you will desire to utter ; his is the 
latest thought you will desire to form ; upon him you will fix your last 
look on earth ; upon him your first in heaven. When memory is obliv- 
ious of all other objects, —when all that attracted the natural eye: is 
wrapped in the mists of death,—when the tongue is cleaving to the 
roof of our mouth, and speech is gone, and sight is gone, and hearing 
gone, and the right hand, lying powerless by our side, has lost its cun- 
ning, Jesus! then may we remember thee! If the shadows of death 
are to be thrown in deepest darkness on the valley, when we are passing 
along it to glory, may it be ours to die like that saint, beside whose bed 
wife and children once stood, weeping over the wreck of faded faculties, 
and a blank, departed memory. One had asked him, “ Father, do you 
remember me?” and received no answer; and another, and another, 
but still no answer. And then, all making way for the venerable com- 
panion of along and loving pilgrimage—the tender partner of many a 
past joy and sorrow—his wife draws near. She bends over him, and as 
her tears fall thick upon his face, she cries, “ Do you not remember me ?” 
A stare—but it is vacant. There is no soul in that filmy eye; and the 
seal of death lies upon those lips. The sun is down, and life’s brief twi- 
light is darkening fast into a starless night. At this moment one, calm 
enough to remember how the love of Christ’s spouse is “strong as 
death”—a love that “ many waters can not quench”—stooped to his ear, 
and said, “Do you remember Jesus Christ ?” The word was no sooner 
uttered than it seemed to recall the spirit, hovering for a moment, ere it 
— took wing to heaven. Touched as by an electric influence, the heart 
peat once more to the name of Jesus; the features, fixed in death, re- 
lax ; the countenance, dark in death, flushes up like the last gleam of 
day; and, with a smile in which the soul passed away to glory, he re- 
plied, “ Remember Jesus Christ! dear Jesus Christ! he is all my salva- 
tion, and all my desire.” 
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V. By conversion man is ennobled. 

Infidelity regards man as little better than an animated statue, living 
clay, a superior animal. She sees no jewel of immortality flashing in 
this earthly casket. According to her, our future being is a brilliant 
but baseless dream of the present ; death, an everlasting sleep; and that 
dark, low, loathsome grave our eternal sepulcher. 

Vice, again, looks on man as an animal formed for the indulgence of 
brutal appetites. She sees no divinity in his intellect, nor pure feelings, 
nor lofty aspirations worthy of cultivation for the coming state. Her 
foul finger never points him to the skies. She leaves powers and feelings 
which might have been trained to heaven to trail upon the ground ; to 
be soiled and trodden in the mire, or to entwine themselves around the 
basest objects. In virtuous shame, in modesty, purity, integrity, gentle- 
ness, natural affection, she blights with her poisonous breath whatever 
vestiges of beauty have survived ‘the Fall; and when she has done her 
perfect work, she leaves man a wreck, a wretch, an object of loathing, 
not only to God and angels, but—lowest and deepest of all degradation 
—an object of contempt and loathing to himself. 

While infidelity regards man as a mere animal, to be dissolved at 
death into ashes and air, and vice changes man into a brute or devil, 
Mammon enslaves him. She makes him a serf, and condemns him to be 
a gold-digger for life in the mines. She puts her collar on his neck, and 
locks it; and bending his neck to the soil, and bathing his brow in 
sweat, she says, Toil, toil, toil; as if this creature, originally made in 
the image of God, this dethroned and exiled monarch, to save whom the 
Son of God descended from the skies, and bled on Calvary, were a living 
machine, constructed of sinew, bone, and muscle, and made for no higher 
end than to work to live, and live to work. 

Contrast with these the benign aspect in which the gospel looks on 
man. Religion descends from heaven to break our chains. She alone 
raises me from degradation, and bids me lift my drooping head, and 
look up to heaven. Yes; it is that very gospel which by some is sup- 
posed to present such dark, degrading, gloomy views of man and his 
destiny, which lifts me from the dust and the dunghill to set me among 
princes—on a level with angels—in a sense above them. To say nothing 
of the divine nobility grace imparts to a soul which is stamped anew 
with the likeness and image of God, how sacred and venerable does even 
this body appear in the eye of piety! No longer a form of animated 
dust; no longer the subject of passions shared in common with the 
brutes; no longer the drudge and slave of Mammon, the once “ vile 
body” rises into a temple of the Holy Ghost. Vile in one sense it may 
be; yet what, although it be covered with sores? what, although it be 
clothed in rags? what, although, in unseemly decrepitude, it want its 
fair proportions ? that poor, pale, sickly, shattered form is the casket of 
a precious jewel. This mean and crumbling tabernacle lodges a guest 
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nobler than palaces may boast of; angels hover around its walls; the 
Spirit of God dwells within it. What an incentive to holiness, to purity 
of life and conduct, lies in the fact that the body of a saint is the temple 
of God !—a truer, nobler temple than that which Solomon dedicated by 
his prayers, and Jesus consecrated by his presence. In Popish cathe- 
dral, where the light streamed through painted window, and the organ 
pealed along lofty aisles, and candles gleamed on golden cups and silver 
crosses, and incense floated in fragrant clouds, we häve seen the blinded 
worshiper uncover his head, drop reverently on his knees, and raise his 
awe-struck eye on the imposing spectacle; we have seen him kiss the 
marble floor, and knew that sooner would he be smitten dead upon that 
floor than be guilty of defiling it. How does this devotee rebuke us! 
We wonder at his superstition ; how may he wonder at our profanity ! 
Can we look on the lowly veneration he expresses for an edifice which 
has been erected by some dead man’s genius, which holds but some 
image of a deified Virgin, or bones of a canonized saint, and which— 
proudly as it raises its cathedral towers—time shall one day cast to the 
ground, and bury in the dust; can we, I say, look on that, and, if sensi- 
ble to rebuke, not feel reproved by the spectacle? In how much more 
respect, in how much holier veneration should we hold this body? The 
shrine of immortality, and a temple dedicated to the Son of God, it is 
consecrated by the presence of the Spirit—a living temple, over whose 
porch the eye of piety reads what the finger of inspiration has written 
—“ If any man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy; for the 
temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” 


DISCOURSE XLV. 


ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D. 


Tas distinguished missionary to India.was born at Kirkmichael, in Perthshire, 
Scotland, in the year 1806. After concluding a full academic course at the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, under the instructions of Dr. Chalmers, with whom he was a 
favorite student, and others of less note, he was licensed to preach the gospel, and 
immediately ordained and sent forth as the first missionary of the Church of Scotland 
to the heathen. He reached Calcutta in the fall of 1830, and set about the work 
committed to his charge. From the first, the instruction of youth has occupied 
much of his attention ; and he may be considered as having reached a point of per- 
fection in this line of effort which has never been surpassed. In the year 1850 there 
were over one thousand pupils attending the various classes in the Institution 
which he founded. 

Dr. Duff has twice, at least, revisited Scotland; first in 1835—spending there, to 
regain his health, some four years—and again a year or two ago, for a like purpose, 
at which time he made a visit to the United States. "Wherever he went, here or 
abroad, he received the most marked respect, as a man of God, and a self-forgetful 
and successful missionary. His many powerful appeals on behalf of the heathen 
will not soon be forgotten. . Previous to his departure from his native land, a public 
meeting was held in the Free High Church in Edinburg, where a multitude of his 
friends crowded to hear his farewell address. Dr. Tweedie, Convener of the 
Foreign Mission Committee of the Free Church, presided; Dr. Candlish opened the 
proceedings with prayer; after which Dr. Duff delivered, for the space of two 
hours, one of his overwhelming appeals on behalf of the missionary enterprise: 
The conclusion of his speech was a farewell to Scotland and a welcome to India, 
which, being uttered in his peculiarly powerful and winning style, drew tears from 
the eyes of almost every person in the great throng of those who listened. He 
said: 

“ And now this, my home-work, being for the present finished, while exigences 
of a peculiar kind appear to call me back again to the Indian field, I cheerfully obey 
the summons ; and despite its manifold ties and attractions, I now feel as if, in full- 
ness of heart, I can say, Farewell to Scotland—to Scotland! honored by ancient 
memories and associations of undying glory and renown! Scotland, on whose soil 
were fought some of the mightiest battles for civil and religious liberty | Scotland, 
thou country and home of the bravest among undaunted Reformers! Scotland, 
thou chosen abode and last resting-places of the ashes of most heroic and daring 
martyrs ?—yet, farewell, Scotland! Farewell to all that is in thee, and welcome, 
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India! Welcome, India, with thy benighted, perishing millions! because, in the 
vision of faith, I see the renovating process that is to elevate them from the lowest 
depths of debasement and shame to the noblest heights of celestial glory. Welcome, 
ye majestic hills, the loftiest on this .our.globe; for though cold be your summits, 
and clothed with the drapery of eternal winter, in the vision of faith I can go be- 
yond and behold the mountain of the Lord’s house established on the top of the 
mountains, with the innumerable multitudes of India’s adoring worshipers joyously 
thronging toward it. Welcome, too, ye mighty, stupendous fabries of a dark low- 
ering idolatry ; because, in the vision of faith, I can see in your certain downfall, 
and in the beauteous temples of Christianity reared over your ruins, one of the 
mightiest monuments to the triumph and glory -of our adored Immanuel. Wel- 
come, too, thou majestic Ganges, in whose waters, through every age, such count- 
less multitudes have been engulfed in the vain hope of obtaining thereby a sure 
passport to immortality, because, in the vision of faith, I behold the myriads of thy 
deluded votaries forsaking thy turbid though sacred waters, and learning to wash 
their robes and make them white in the blood of the Lamb. Welcome—if the 
Lord so wills it—welcome, sooner or later, a quiet resting-place on thy sunny 
banks, amid the Hindoo people, for whose deliverance from the tyrannic sway of the 
foulest and cruelest idolatries on earth, I have groaned and travailed in soul agony. 

“Fare ye well, then! And in view of that bright and glorious eternity, wel- 
come, thrice welcome, thou resurrection morn ; when the graves of every clime 
and every:age, from the time of righteous Abel down to the period of the last 
trumpet sound, will give up their dead; and the ransomed myriads of the Lord 
ascending on high, shall enter the mansions of glory—the palaces of light—in Im- 
manuel’s land; and there, together, in indissoluble and blissful harmony, celebrate 
the jubilee of a once-groaning, but, then, renovated universe! Farewell! Fare- 
well!” 

Dr. Duff is a man of commanding talents, and a large and catholic spirit; and is 
possessed of remarkable oratorical powers, for either the pulpit or the platform. 
He is about six feet high, but of slight structure; his face and accent are thoroughly 
‘Scotch; his complexion habitually flushed, even to redness, with what appears a 
determination of blood to the head. His hair is combed back, and when he is 
excited in a speech, it seems to stand erect; while, trembling like a paralytic, he 
pours out a torrent of impassioned eloquence such as it is impossible to resist. His 
gestures at such a time become exceedingly awkward; he distorts his shoulders 
and his countenance, and “fists his forehead and twitches his pantaloons,” and ap- 
proaches an almost terrible vividness of feeling. Doubtless it is to his earnestness, his 
evident piety and sincerity, and his excitable temperament, that something of his 
power over an audience is due; but, aside from all this, there is thought and argu- 
ment; and it is generally uttered in a manner combining the various gualities of 
true eloguence. ; 

The following is his most celebrated discourse, and altogether worthy of his repu- 
tation. It is copied from an Edinburg edition. and has never before been printed 
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MISSIONS THE CHIEF END OF THE CHURCH. 


“God be merciful unto us, and bless us; and cause his face to shine upon us. 
“That thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving health among all nations.”— 
PSALM lxvii. 1, 2. 


Tue royal Psalmist, in the spirit of inspiration, personating the 
Church of the redeemed in every age, and more especially under its last 
and most perfect dispensation, here offers up a sublime prayer for its 
inward prosperity and outward universal extension, All is in the order 
of nature and of grace. Knowing full well that he who has not obtained 
mercy from the Lord, can not be a fit bearer of it to others; that he 
who has obtained no blessings himself, can dispense none; that he who 
enjoys no light, can communicate none ; he, first of all, with marked and 
beautiful propriety, begins with the supplication of personal and individual 
blessings—“ God be merciful unto us,” forgiving and pardoning all our 
sin: “and bless us,” conferring every gift and every grace really needful 
for time and eternity: “and lift up the light of thy countenance upon 
us,” cheering us with the smile of reconciliation and love, and causing 
the Sun of Righteousness to arise on our darkened souls with healing in 
his beams. 

But does the Psalmist stop here? Does he for a moment intend that 
he and his fellow-worshipers, as representatives of the visible Church 
of the living God, should absorb all the mercy, all the blessing, and 
all the light of Jehovah’s countenance? Oh, no! Having thus fer- 
vently prayed for angelical blessings to descend upon himself, and every 
member of the Church, he immediately superadds, in the true evangel- 
istic or missionary spirit, “ That thy way,” or, as it is given in our met- 
rical version, “ That so thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving 
health among all nations.” 

How significant the connection here established, the odtainment and 
the distribution of evangelical favors—* God be merciful to us, and bless 
us!” Why? Only that we ourselves may be pardoned and sanctified, 
and thereby attain to true happiness? No. There is another grand end 
in view, to the accomplishment of which, our being blessed is but a 
means. “God be merciful unto us, and bless us, that so thy way may 
be known on earth”—that thus—that in this way—that by our instru- 
mentality—that by our being blessed, and having the light of thy coun- 
tenance shining upon us—“ thy way”—thy way of justification through 
the atoning righteousness of the Redeemer—thy way of sanctification 
by his Holy Spirit—“may be made known on earth, and thy saving 
health among all nations.” 

And then, seized with true prophétic fire, at the grandeur of the 
divine design in reference to “all nations,” and hurried away by the 
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magnificence of the vision of the latter-day glory, does “ the sweet singer 
of Israel” break forth into heroie measures, sublimer far than any ever 
strung on Grecian or Roman lyre: 


“Let people praise thee, Lord ; 

Let people all thee praise ; 

O let the nations be glad, 
And sing for joy always. 

Then shall the earth yield her increase, 
God, our God, help us shail; 

God shall us bless, and of the earth 
The ends shall fear him all.” 


Here the two grand characteristics of the true Church of God—the 
evangelical, and the evangelistic or missionary—are written as in a sun- 
beam: the evangelical, in the possession of all needful gifts and graces 
out of the plenitude of the Spirit’s fullness; the evangelistic, in the in- 
stant and perpetual propension which that possession ought to generate 
and feed, instrumentally to dispense these blessings among all nations. 
As if to confound lukewarm and misjudging professors throughout all 
generations, these characteristics are represented by the Spirit of inspira- 
tion itself as essential to the very existence and well-being of the 
Church, and in their very nature inseparable. The prayer of the 
Church, as dictated by the divine Spirit, is directed to the obtainment 
of blessings, not as an end, merely terminating in herself, but as a 
means toward the promotion and attainment of an ulterior end of the 
sublimest description—the enlightenment and conversion of all nations! 
Hence it follows, that when a Church ceases to be evangelistic, it must 
cease to be evangelical; and when it ceases to be evangelical, it must 
cease to exist as a true Church of God, however primitive or apostolic 
it may be in its owtward form and constitution ! 

There is no mystery here. If, in the common affairs of life, a servant 
besought and obtained an increased portion of goods, that he might pro- 
ceed to a distant city or foreign nation, and lay out the whole for the 
advancement of his master’s interest; and if, instead of acting in the 
terms of his own requisition, and agreeably to the express design of his 
kind and munificent employer, he chose to remain at home, and appro- 
priate all for his own private ends—what judgment would the world pro- 
nounce on such a man? Would he not be condemned as an unprofitable 
servant, who dishonestly attempted to embezzle the property of another ? 
And would not the master be more than justified in taking away from . 
him even all that he had ? 

Precisely similar is the position and attitude of the petitioning Church, 
and, consequently, of all petitioning believers, as portrayed by the pen- 
cil of the divine Spirit in the words of our text. Believers are there 
taught to pray, and ali who have ever read ôr sung this precious Psalm in 
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a believing frame of mind, have actually prayed for the richest spiritual 
blessings. For what purpose? That they themselves may enjoy the 
comforts and consolations of piety in this life, and a meetness for the 
heavenly inheritance hereafter ? Doubtless this is the first end, and must 
be implied and included in the object of the petition. But, so little 
does this appear in the eye of the Spirit, to be the only, or even the 
chief end, that it is actually left altogether unexpressed! ‘There is 
another end present to his omniscient view, of a nature so transcend- 
ently exalted, that the former is, as it were, wholly overlooked, because 
eclipsed by the surpassing glory of that which excelleth. And that 
other end of all-absorbing excellence is, the impartation of Gods saving 
health to all nations. So pre-eminent in importance does this end ap- 
pear to the mind of the Spirit, that believers are taught to implore 
spiritual blessings expressly, and even briefly, that they may thereby 
have it in their power the more effectually to promote it throughout the 
world. 

If, then, in answer to such prayers, spiritual blessings should be con- 
ferred from on high; and if, instead of employing them for the promo- 
tion of their divine Master’s interest, by caysing his saving health to be 
made known to all nations, believers should sit down in ease, and appro- 
priate all to themselves and their own friends immediately around them 
—what judgment must be pronounced upon them in the court of 
heaven? Must they not be condemned as guilty of a breach of faith— 
guilty of a dereliction of duty to their Lord and Master—guilty of a 
dishonest attempt to embezzle the treasures of his grace? And if so, 
must not their sin, if unrepented of, bring down its deserved punish- 
ment? And what can the first drop from the vial of divine wrath do 
less than expunge from the spiritual inventory of such worthless stew- 
ards all that they have already so gratuitously and undeservedly ob- 
tained? What a resistless argument does the Spirit of God here sup- 
ply in favor of the missionary enterprise! Who can peruse the words 
of his own inspiration without being overwhelmed with the conviction, 
that, in his unerring estimate, the chief end for which the Church ought 
to exist—the chief end for which individual church-members ought to 
live, is the evangelization or conversion of the world ! 

But, lest any shade of dubiety should exist as to the incontrovertible 
legitimacy of this conclusion, the same momentous truth may be estab- 
lished by other and independent evidence. 

The Spirit of prophecy, speaking through Isaiah, had long announced 
the Messiah himself, not only as King and Priest, but as the great Pro- 
phet and Evangelist of the world. “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me,” says the divine oracle, “ because the Lord hath appointed me to 
preach good tidings to the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year 
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of the Lord; to appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to give unto 
them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.” And lest any might suppose that the 
" exercise of the functions here described was to be limited to the Jews, 
the natural seed of Abraham, God’s chosen people; or the Zion here 
named was meant exclusively to denote the literal local Zion at Jerusa- 
lem, and not rather in type and figure, the true Catholic Church through- 
out the world, it is almost immediately added, “ For Zion’s sake will I 
not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake will I not rest, until the 
righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, the salvation thereof as 
a lamp that burneth; and the Gentiles shall see thy righteousness, and 
all kings thy glory.” The prophetic import and design of these words 
can admit of no doubt. For, when, on one occasion, our blessed Sa- 
viour stood up in the synagogue, and, opening the book of the prophet 
Esaias, read the former of these passages, he distinctly appropriated the 
application of it to himself, saying, “This day is this Scripture fulfilled 
in your ears.” 

Again, if it was prophesied that the Messiah would “raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and restore the proscribed of Israel,” it is immediately. 
added, “I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation to the ends of the earth” And again: “ Men 
shall be blessed in him; al! nations shall call him blessed.” 

In strict accordance, not only with the substance, but almost the very 
words of these and many other prophecies, we find the announcement 
of the heavenly host to the shepherds of Bethlehem : “ Behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people ; for unto 
you is born this day a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” The intro- 
ductory salutation of the Baptist, the Messiah’s forerunner—“ Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world.” And, 
lastly, the solemn declaration of the Apostle John—“ In him was life, 
and the life was the-light of men. That was the true light which. light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world.” 

Now, during our Saviour’s ministry he conveyed many significant 
intimations to his disciples that he intended to transfer to them, and 
through them to the body of believers in every age, those high func- 
tions which primarily and rightfully belonged to himself as the world’s 
Evangelist. “ Ye are,” said he, “the salt,” not of Judea or Jerusalem, 
but “of the earth.” One of the brightest of his own prophetic titles 
was, “the light of the Gentiles ;” or, in the paraphrase of the apostle, 
“the light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” And 
this very title he transfers to his disciples, saying, “ Ye are the light,” 
not of Judea or Jerusalem, but “of the world.” 

And, when about to withdraw his visible presence from the earth, he 
formally transferred the whole of his visible evangelistic functions to 
his professing disciples or Church, to be exercised and administered by 
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it, in his name and stead, till the end of time. “ AU power,” said he, 
“is given to me in heaven and earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost—teaching them (i. e. all nations), to observe al 
things whätsoever I have commanded you ; and lo! I am with you 
always even unto the end of the world.” 

This is the grand charter under which a visible Church, directly hold- 
ing of its divine Head, was at first constituted and designed to be for- 
ever perpetuated for the administration of gospel ordinances and the 
exercise of spiritual authority. These high functions in the royal Head 
were original and underived—as transferred to his body, the Church, 
they are, of necessity, derivative and vice-regal. As Christ, therefore, 
was proclaimed by prophets and apostles, as well as by himself, in his 
appropriation of prophetic announcements, to be the world’s evangel- 
ist; in his personal absence during the present dispensation, he was 
pleased personally to appoint and constitute the Church to be his dele- 
gated representative as the world’s evangelist ; and, along with the evan- 
gelistic functions, he conveyed the power and authority indispensable 
for their exercise. 

That this was the interpretation put upon this original gospel com- 
mission by the primitive disciples, is evident, not only from the whole 
tenor of their conduct, but also from the most express declarations scat- 
tered throughout the book of the Acts, as well as the apostolic Epistles. 

It thus appears abundantly manifest from multiplied Scripture evi- 
dence, that the chief end for which the Christian Church is constituted 
—the leading design for which she is made the repository of heavenly 
blessings—the great command under which she is laid—the supreme 
Junction which she is called on to discharge, is, in the name and stead 
of her glorified Head and Redeemer, unceasingly to act the part of an 
evangelist to al! the world. The inspired prayer which she is taught to 
offer for spiritual gifts and graces, binds her as the covenanted condition 
on which they are bestowed at all, to dispense them to all nations. The 
divine charter which conveys to her the warrant to teach and preach the 
Gospel at all, binds her to teach and preach it to a// nations. The divine 
charter which embodies a commission to administer gospel ordinances 
at all, binds her to administer these to all nations. The divine charter 
which communicates power and authority to exercise these, not alone or 
exclusively, to secure her own internal purity and peace, union and sta- 
bility, but chiefly and supremely, in order that she may thereby be 
enabled the more speedily, effectually, and extensively, to execute her 
grand evangelistic commission in preaching the gospel to all nations. 

If, then, any body of believers, united together as a Church, under 
whatever form of external discipline and polity, do, in their individual, 
or congregational, or corporate national capacity, willfully and deliber- 
ately overlook, suspend, or indefinitely postpone the accomplishment of 
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the great end for which the Church universal, including every evangeli- 
cal community, implores the vouchsafement of spiritual treasures—the 
great end for which she has obtained a separate and independent consti- 
tution at all—how can they, separately or conjointly, expect to realize, 
or, realizing, expect to render abiding the promised presence of him 
who alone hath the keys of the golden treasury, and alone upholds the 
pillars of the great spiritual edifice? If any Church, or any section of 
a Church, do thus neglect the jinal cause of its being, and violate the 
very condition and tenure of all spiritual rights and privileges, how can 
it expect the continuance of the favor of him from whom alone, as 
their divine fount and spring-head, all such rights and privileges must 
ever flow? And, if deprived of his favor and presence, how can any 
Church expect long to exist, far less spiritually to flourish, in the enjoy- 
ment of inward peace, or the prospect of outward and more extended 
prosperity ? 

And what is the whole history of the Christian Church but one per- 
petual proof and illustration of the grand position—that an evangelistic 
or missionary Church is a spiritually flourishing Church ; and, that a 
Church which drops the evangelistic or missionary character, speedily — 
lapses into superannuation and decay f 

The most evangelistic period of the Christian Church was, beyond all 
doubt, the primitive or apostolic. Then, the entire community of saints 
seemed to act under an overpowering conviction of their responsible 
duty, as the divinely-appointed evangelists of a perishing world. No 
branch or off-set from the apostolic stock at Jerusalem had in those days 
begun to surmise that, not only its first, but chief, and almost exclusive 
duty was to witness for Christ in the city, or district, or province, or 
kingdom, in which it was itself already planted ; in other words, to sur- 
mise that the most effectual mode of vindicating its title to the designa- 
tion of apostolic, was to annihilate its own apostolicity! For what can 
be named as the most peculiar and distinguishing feature in the apos- 
tolic Church at Jerusalem, if not the burning and the shining aspect of 
salvation which it held forth toward all nations! No,no. In those 
days the Church's prayer, as breathed by the inspired Psalmist, seemed 
to issue from every lip, and kindle every soul into correspondent action. 
The Redeemer's parting command seemed to ring in every ear, and 
vitally influence every feeling and faculty of the renewed soul. Every 
man and woman, and almost every child, through the remotest branches 
of the wide-spreading Church, seemed impelled by a holy zeal to dis- 
charge the functions of a missionary. All, all seemed moved and actuated 
toward a guilty and lost world, as if they really felt it to be as much their 
duty to disseminate the gospel among unchristianized nations, as to 
pray, or teach, or preach to those within the pale of their respective 
Churches—as much their duty tc propagate the knowledge of salvation 
among the blinded heathen as to yield obedience to any commandment 
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in the decalogue. And were not those the days of flourishing Christian- 
ity? Has not the spiritual beauty and brightness of the primitive 
Church been the theme of admiration and praise to succeeding genera- 
tions? But no sooner did the Church, in any of its subdivisions, begin 
to contract the sphere of its efforts in diffusing abroad the light of the 
everlasting Gospel—no sooner did it begin to settle down with the view 
of snugly enjoying the glorious prerogatives conferred by its great 
'Head—forgetful of the multitudes that were still famishing for lack of 
knowledge, to all of whom it was bound by covenant to announce the 
glad tidings of salvation ; in a word, no sooner did the Church, in con- 
travention of Heaven’s appointed ordinance, begin to relax in the exer- 
cise of its evangelistic function toward the world at large, than its sun, 
under the hiding of Jehovah’s countenance, and the frown of his dis- 
pleasure, began to decline, and hide itself amid the storms of wrathful 
controversy, or sink beneath a gloomy horizon laden with freezing rites 
and soul-withering forms! 

It may be thought that the history of the Reformation tends to con- 
tradiet this general view. So far from this, it is to that very period, as 
compared with the times immediately succeeding, that we would appeal 
for one of the most striking illustrations of its truth. Doubtless the 
Pagan was not included within the immediate sphere of the Reformers’ 
labors. Its miserable condition was then scarcely, if at all, known in its 
real horror: the very existence of the great Western Continent was but 
recently discovered ; and, in comparison with present times, the facilities 
of intercommunion with distant parts of the globe were as circumscribed 
as to appear to us hardly conceivable. 

Still the work of the Reformation was itself a grand evangelistic 
work, God, by his Spirit, put it into the hearts of an enlightened few, 
to arise and make an “aggressive movement” on the unenlightened 
many, by whom they were everywhere surrounded. Their first and 
paramount object was to rescue the Bible itself—the great instrument 
of the world’s evangelization—from the dormitory of dead and unintel- 
ligible languages ; to emancipate its doctrines from the superincumbent 
load of Popish traditions and Aristotelian subtleties; to vindicate thé 
rights of conscience in the perusal and interpretation of that Magna 
Charta of all civil and religious liberty ; and, finally, to bring out, and 
separate from idolatrous Rome, a true Church, that might forever pro- 
test against all doctrines and rites whatsoever, that infringed, by one jot 
or tittle, on Christ’s supremacy, as the sole and all-sufficient Saviour of 
lost sinners—a witnessing Church, that might reassume the great evan- 
gelistic function of preaching the gospel as a testimony to all nations. 

This struggle with anti-christian Rome was indeed a long and terrible 
one; a struggle which, as regards the extent of the field, the might of 
the combatants, the imperishable interests contended for, and the mo- 
mentous consequences dependent thereon, has no parallel in history, 
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except the dreadful confliet of primitive Christianity with Pagan Rome. 
But, if the struggle was tremendous, proportionately glorious was the 
issue. 

Look at the Protestant Church of this land at the close of the Ref- 
ormation era. It would seem as if the very windows of heaven had 
then opened, and the showers of grace had descended in an inundation 
of spiritual gifts and graces—converting the parched lands into pools of 
water, and the barren wilderness into gardens that bloomed and blos- 
somed as the rose. 

Look at the same Church a century afterward. What a poor, torpid, 
shrunken, shriveled thing! Asifthe heavens were of brass, and the earth 
of iron, and no dew descending, the very waters of the sanctuary became 
stagnant, and bred and sent forth a teeming progeny of heresies, 
schisms, and dissents. Ah, how is the beauty of Israel effaced in our 
high places! How are the mighty fallen! Whence the cause of so sad 
a discomfiture ? It was not from the violence of anti-Christian adversa- 
ries—for never did the Church enjoy a safer respite from the myrmidons 
of her Popish foes. It was not from the fires of political persecution— 
for never did the Church enjoy a more undisturbed security from the 
State. 


“Tt was not in the battle, 
No tempest gave the shock.” 


No; it was the blight and mildew of Jehovah’s displeasure, on account 
of a neglected and unfaithful stewardship ! 

The active principle in man, which, though often sluggish, and oftener 
still strangely misdirected, is never wholly extinguished, was aroused by 
the Reformation into unwonted energy. And most legitimately was it 
then made to expend its force, in the awful struggle with anti-Christian 
Rome. But, on the total cessation of hostilities, and the restoration of 
general peace, how ought the awakened energy of the reformed Church 
to have been direeted and expended ? Plainly, and incontrovertibly, it 
ought to have found its constant and determinate objeet—its divinely- 
intended employ—in extending the triumphs of Protestant, that is, 
primitive, Christianity, over the realms of Paganism. But, instead of 
this, the Church, soon casting aside her weapons of aggressive warfare, 
settled down, in inglorious ease, to enjoy the conquests she had won. 
What then? Did her active energy abate or sink into torpid quiescence ? 
No; as a proper outlet was denied to it, in assaulting the enemy with- 
out, it recoiled, and with a vehement rebound, on the heads of the 
“negligent and slothful within. That mighty force, which should. have 
been rightfully exerted in demolishing the heathenism of the nations, 
soon found ample vent for itself in fomenting intestine discords and 
unhallowed speculation, idle impertinences and heretical controversy— 
thus proving, when left undirected to its proper object, through luke- 
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warmness and treasonable neglect, at once the scourge of the faithless 
professor, and the unhappy instrument of the Church’s distraction and 
decay. : 

We have comparatively little or no guilt, in this respect, to charge 
home upon the Reformers. The great work assigned to them by Heaven, 
they executed in a manner that far exceeds “all Greek, all Roman 
fame.” It is at the door of their successors—for whom the battle had 
been fought, and the victory won—that the blame must be laid, for 
which we can find no palliation, 

When, after the Reformation, the Protestant Church arose, as by a 
species of moral resurrection, with new-born energies, from the deep 
dark grave of Popish ignorance and superstition, then, was she in an atti- 
tude to have gone forth in the spirit of her own prayers, and in obedi- 
ence to the divine command, on the spiritual conquest of the nations, 
and, in the train of every victory, scatter, as her trophies, the means of 
grace, and as her plentiful heritage, the hopes of a glorious immortality. 
But instead of thus fulfilling the immutable law of her constitution— 
instead of going forth in a progress of outward extension and onward 
aggression, with a view to consummate the great work which formed at 
once the eternal design of her Head, and the chief end of her being, 
the Church seemed mainly intent on turning the whole of her energies 
inward on herself. Her highest ambition and ultimate aim seemed to 
be, to have herself begirt as with a wall of fire that might devour her 
adversaries; to have her own privileges fenced in by laws and statutes 
of the realm; to have her own immunities perpetuated to posterity by 
solemn leagues and covenants. 

All well, admirably well, had she only borne distinctly in mind that 
she was thus highly favored, not for her own sake alone, but that by her 
instrumentality the glad tidings of salvation, through a crucified 
Redeemer, might be made known to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
All well, admirably well, had she only borne in mind, that her candle- 
stick was not rekindled solely for her own use, but that the light of the 
Gospel might largely emanate therefrom, and be diffused throughout the 
nations, All well, admirably well, had she only borne in mind, that she 
possessed no exclusive proprietary right to the blessings of the covenant 
of grace, but that, like every other branch of the true Church of Christ, 
she held these in commission for the benefit of a whole world lying in 
wickedness, Ah! had the Church of these lands, in the days of her 
glorious triumph and undivided strength, gone forth in accordance with 
the letter and spirit of her own heaven-inspired prayers, as the almoner 
of Jehovah’s bounties to a perishing world, how different might have 
been her position now! Instead of being compelled to act on the defen- 
sive—instead of being reduced to the necessitous condition of a besieged 
city, around which the enemy is drawing his lines of circumvallation, 
threatening to demolish her towers, dismantle her bulwarks, and erase 
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her palaces, leaving her brave sons no alternative but that of raising the 
desperate war-cry of beleaguered valor, “ No surrender, no surrender,” 
she might all along have been acting on the offensive against “ princi- 
palities and powers, and spiritual wickedness in high places.” And, 
after having made the circuit of the globe, she might this day have been 
displaying her standard, engraven with a thousand victories, in front of 
some of the last strongholds of heathenism, and rending the air with 
the conqueror’s shout of “ unconditional submission!” . 

Is it, then, too late to retrieve our past errors and criminal neglect ? 
No; blessed be God, it is not yet too late. In answer to the prayers 
of a faithful remnant in this land, the Lord hath been pleased once more 
to regard with special favor that branch of the holy Catholic Church to 
which we more immediately belong. He hath been pleased to look down 
from heaven, and visit this his vine, and the vineyard which his own 
right hand once planted. And now, if ever, is the time to exhibit not 
only the model of a gospel Church, but a complete model in full 
operation. We are placed in very different circumstances from those 
of the early Reformers. We have not, like them, to begin anew. We 
have not, like them, to reckon up our Protestants by units. We have 
not, like them, to struggle on for years in attempting to new-create, as 
it were, a true Church from the dark womb of Popish superstition. 
We have not, like them, to resist unto blood for many years more in 
establishing the platform of a pure ecclesiastical constitution. No. We 
at once count our hundreds of thousands of members united together 
as a Church, under one of the noblest, and purest, and most apostolic 
constitutions which the world has ever seen. We have the entire 
machinery ready-made. We have only to arise, and, in the strength of 
our God, set all parts of it in motion; and thus, at once and simulta- 
neously, discharge all the functions not merely of an evangelic, but of 
an evangelistic Church. 

That Church, which, notwithstanding many acknowledged weaknesses, 
and even alleged deformities, must be regarded as our venerable parent 
still, may already have passed through the different stages of existence. 
From the feebleness of infancy, she may have speedily risen to the giant vig- 
or of maturity, and, passing the meridian of her power, may at length have 
sunk enervated under a load of years. But what of all this, if, in answer 
to the prayer, “Come ftom the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon 
these dry bones, that they may live,” we behold everywhere a moving 
and a shaking among them? And if, already, we behold her begin- 
ning to exhibit cheering symptoms of a revival—to exchange the hoari- 
ness and withered features of age for the greenness and blooming fresh- 
ness of youth ;—if, by the new quickening of all her powers, she has 
now resolved to roll back the dark tide of corruption, which is said to 
have swollen to mountainous heights with the lapse of time, and begun 
to emulate the purity and ardor of her Reformation faithfulness, oh ! 
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let her not again be guilty of committing the egregious, the fatal, and, 
it may be, the irremediable blunder and sin of attempting to grasp and 
appropriate all religious rights, blessings, and privileges, as if these were 
a special monopoly exclusively intended for herself and her children, 
and not rather, what they truly are, in the divine purpose and design, 
a sacred deposit, committed to her for the enriching of the famished 
nations! On the contrary, let her new-burnish all the lamps of her noble 
institutions; let her add to these by hundreds, not to dispel the dark- 
ness within her own territory alone, but for the kindling of a flame that 
shall rise, and spread, and brighten, till it illumine the world. Let her 
revive the golden age of the Christian Church, when professing believ- 
ers, not satisfied with showers of words that contrast so ominously with 
barren practices, were ever prepared to testify, not only the sincerity, 
but the height and depth, and length and breadth of their gratitude and 
love to the blessed Redeemer, by submitting to the amplest sacrifices of 
comfort, and life, and all; when the Christian treasury was replenished 
to overflowing by the free-will offerings of a self-denying, God-honoring 
people; and when a general assembly of apostles and prophets met at 
Jerusalem to select and set apart, not the young and inexperienced, but 
the greatest and most redoubted champions, to go forth and shake the 
strongholds of error to their basis, by sounding the gospel trump of 
jubilee. Let the Protestant Church of these lands, in this the day of 
her incipient revival, thus nobly resolve to assume the entire evangelis- 
tic character, and implement the divine condition of preservation and 
prosperity, by becoming the dispenser of gospel blessings, not only to 
the people at home, but, as speedily as possible, to all the unenlightened 
nations of the earth. And if there be truth in the Bible; if there be 
certainty in Jehovah’s promises; if there be reality in past history, she 
may yet arise and shine, fair as the moon, bright as the sun, and terrible 
as an army with banners, 

Again, we say, the field of divine appointment is not Scotland or 
England, but “the world”—the world of “all nations” The prayer 
of divine inspiration is, “God bless and pity us,” not that thy way 
may be known in all Britain, and thy saving health among all its des- 
titute families, but “that thy way may be known on all the earth, and 
thy saving health among all nations.” The command of divine obli- 
gation is not, “ Go to the people of Scotland, or of England,” but, “Go 
unto all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” And if 
we take our counsel from those blind and deluded guides that would, in 
spite of the Almighty's appointment, and in derision of our own pray 
ers, persuade us, altogether, or for an indefinite period onward, to aban 
don the real proper Bible field, and direct the whole of our time, and 
strength, and resources, to home ; if, at their anti-scriptural suggestions, 
we do thus dislocate the divine order of proportion; if we do thus invert 
the divine order of magnitude; if we daringly presume to put that last, 
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which God hath put first; to reckon that least which God hath pro- 
nounced greatest, what can we expect but that he shall be provoked, in 
sore displeasure, to deprive us of the precious deposit of misappro- 
priated grace, and inscribe “ Ichabod” on all our towers, bulwarks and 
palaces? And if he do, then, like beings smitten with judicial blind- 
ness, we may hold hundreds of meetings, deliver thousands of speeches, 
and publish tens of thousands of tracts, and pamphlets, and volumes, in 
defense of our chartered rights and birth-right liberties; and all this 
we may hail as religious zeal, and applaud as patriotic spirit. But if 
such prodigious activities be designed solely, or even chiefly, to concen- 
trate all hearts, affections, and energies, on the limited interests of our 
own land; if such prodigious activities recognize and aim at no higher 
terminating object than the simple maintenance and extension of our 
home institutions, and that, too, for the exclusive benefit of our own 
people, while, in contempt of the counsels of the Eternal, the hundreds 
of millions of a guilty world are coolly abandoned to perish, oh! how 
can all this appear in the sight of heaven as any thing better than a 
national outburst of monopolizing selfishness? And how can such 
criminal disregard of the divine ordinance, as respects the evangeliz- 
ation of a lost world, fail, sooner or later, to draw down upon us the 
most dreadful visitaticn of retributive vengeance ? 

Thus it was with the Jews of old. Twice, after the creation and the 
flood, was the true religion universal; and if, subsequently, it was con- 
tracted in its sphere, and shut up within the narrow bounds of a favored 
locality, it was out of mercy and loving-kindness to man. It was, that 
it might not be wholly swept away and lost in the swelling tide of an 
apostacy, which threatened to rise and overwhelm all the kindreds of 
the nations. But, in the eternal decree, it was ordained: and by the 
mouth of prophets who spoke in successive ages, as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost, it was clearly foretold that, in the fullness of time, the 
true religion should once more become universal—that out of Jerusalem 
the law should go forth to the ends of the earth. The inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, however, resolved that beyond the bounds of Judea, their 
own beloved home, it should not go—and thus dared the Omnipotent 
to hostile collision. And never, never did any people put forth efforts, 
of a nature so absolutely volcanic, in defense of their heaven-ordained 
institutions. But it was all in order that they might wholly monopolize 
the advantages of these to themselves. Calamitous monopoly! Insane 
opposition! Preservation of the types and shadows for their own 
exclusive benefit, was the Jewish watchword. Preservation of the 
substance in new, expanded, and remodeled forms for the benefit of the 
& world,” was the divine watchword. Who could for a moment doubt 
which must, in the end, prevail?  Surely the people that could presume 
to contend, in unequal strife, with the full thunder of Jehovah’s power, 
must have been more than ordinarily infatuated! And seized they 
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verily were with a judicial infatuation, out of which they were not, and 
would not, be awakened till the tempest of divine wrath burst upon 
them with exterminating violence ! 

And thus, assuredly, will it be with us, if we do not arise and speedily 
resolve to discharge all those high catholic and evangelistic functions 
that devolve upon us, as a Protestant Church, and Protestant nation. 
Or, shall we blindly and perversely determine, alike to scorn the coun- 
sels of heaven, and brave the warnings of Providence? Then let us 
only try the fatal, the disastrous experiment !—let us try, if we will, and 
overlook wholly, or in great measure, Heaven’s irrevocable law, and our 
own plighted obligations to save a lost world—let us try, if we will, and 
maintain the warfare in defense of our home institutions, altogether or 
chiefly, for our own benefit and that of our children—and as sure as 
Jehovah’s purposes are unchangeable, our doom is sealed. By un- 
paralleled exertions we may arrest, for a season, the day of national 
calamity. We may retard, but shall not be able finally to arrest, the 
progress of national disorganization and decay. The chariot-wheels 
of destruction may be made to drag more heavily as they roll along 
the fatal declivity. But nothing, nothing shall effectually prevent the 
ultimate awful plunge of all our institutions—social, civil, and religious 
—into the troubled waters, where they shall be dashed to pieces, amid 
rocks and quicksands, in a hurricane of anarchy ! 

To avert a catastrophe so fell and so terrible, O, let us all imbibe into 
our inmost souls, the Church’s heaven-inspired prayer: “Lord bless and 
pity us, shine on us with thy face.” In order to prove the sincerity 
wherewith the prayer is uttered, let us put forth the mightiest exertions 
in the endeavor to repair all the ancient channels, and open up hundreds 
_ of new ones, through which the blessing may be expected to descend in 
refreshing streams into every congregation, every household, and every 
heart in our own land. But, O, let us not, in blind, narrow-minded, and 
anti-Christian selfishness, forget the final cause and chief end for the 
furtherance of which, the blessing must be mainly sought by us, and for 
the accomplishment of which, it must be mainly conferred, if conferred 
at all by a gracious God—as emphatically taught us in the ever-memora- 
ble words of his own Holy Spirit—“ That so thy way may be known 
upon earth, and thy saving health among all nations.” And let not our 
efforts in attempting to realize the glorious end for which the evangelical 
mercies and favors are avowedly sought and bestowed, be either feeble 
or disproportionate—lest, by deficient or contradictory practices, our 
prayers should prove so many idle mockeries of our God; and our 
petitions, so many provocations to the High and Holy One, to withdraw 
from us altogether those privileges which we already enjoy—if we enjoy 
them only with the selfish and dishonest intention of enriching ourselves 
by defrauding the world ! 

Come, and let us, with united heart and soul, adopt as our own, the 
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fervid_language of one who drank deep at the fount of inspiration— 
one, whose presence once gladdened these shores and tended to chase the 
darkness from heathen lands—one, who is now of the happy number 
of glorified spirits that cease not to chant their hallelujahs before the 
throne. And, while we appropriate his glowing words, as the vehicle 
of our own irrepressible longings—O, let our hands be ever ready to 
give prompt effect to the utterance of the heart, when we sing— 


“ Waft, waft, ye winds, his story ; 
And you, ye waters, roll; 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole; 
Till, o’er our ransomed nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss return to reign.” 


DISCOURSE XLVI. 


JO HN UO ATE DS MAU 


Tus Scottish divine, born at Greenock, and ordained in 1845, was but little 
known in the United States until the somewhat recent publication of his famous 
sermon—“ Religion in Common Life”—preached before the Queen of England, and 
printed by her “command.” Its reprint here has gained for the author quite a 
reputation. In Scotland he has for years occupied an eminent position. 

It was upon the death of the eloquent Bennie, in 1846, which threw such a 
gloom over the Scottish metropolis, that John Caird, then a “ mere boy,” preaching at 
Newton-on-Ayr, was invited to take the charge of Lady Yester's, which the above 
death had vacated. From the first his ministrations were highly acceptable and 
popular, almost as much so as those of a Candlish, or Guthrie, or even a Chalmers, 
in former days. It is said that his congregations in Edinburg, besides being very 
large, were remarkable for intelligence and piety, and that the sermons which they 
heard evinced far more than ordinary grasp of mind and comprehensiveness of view, 
and a thorough insight both into the book of Nature and the book of Inspiration. 

The precarious state of his health, however, led him to desire a country place of 
more quiet; and in the earlier part of 1849 he accepted the pastorate of the parish 
of Errol, where he has since remained. 

The language of Mr. Caird’s discourses is flowing} rich, and sparkling, often 
rising to the higher styles of eloquence. One has styled him the child of feeling, of 
poesy, of passion ; who can not move in paths which ordinary minds have traveled, 
but makes a way for himself, “soaring on eagles’ wings, with a graceful and majestic 
flight.” The sale of his “ Religion in Common Life” has been immense in Great Brit- 
ain, yielding its author, it is said, between five and six thousand dollars, which are to 
be applied to the endowment of a Female’s Industrial School in Errol. This pro- 
digious circulation of the discourse is doubtless attributable, in part, to the circum- 
stances under which it was preached ; but of itself it possesses rare merit; and it 
speaks well for the good judgment of the amiable Queen that she directed it to be 
printed. It is no secret that the Queen and Prince, after hearing it, read it in 
manuscript, and expressed themselves no less impressed by the soundness of its 
views, than they had been in listening to it by its extraordinary eloquence. The 
subject is a most important one, and it is discussed with fidelity, thoroughness, 
and an evangelical spirit, and with an unusual force and beauty of diction. The 
remark is true that Mr. Caird has far more honor from the able, manly, and faith- 
ful manner in which he discharged his duty, than from the accident of having had 
such a duty to discharge. 
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RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. 
“ Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.”—RoMAns, xii. 11. 


To combine business with religion, to keep up a spirit of serious piety 
amid the stir and distraction of a busy and active life—this is one of 
the most difficult parts of a Christian’s trial in this world. It is com- 
paratively easy to be religious in the church—to collect our thoughts, 
and compose our feelings, and enter, with an appearance of propriety 
and decorum, into the offices of religious worship, amid the quietude 
of the Sabbath, and within the still and sacred precincts of the house of 
prayer. But to be religious in the world—to be pious, and holy, and 
earnest-minded in the counting-room, the manufactory, the market- 
place, the field, the farm—to carry out our good and solemn thoughts 
and feelings into the throng and thoroughfare of daily life—this is the 
great difficulty of our Christian calling. No man not lost to all moral influ- 
ence can help feeling his worldly passions calmed, and some measure of se- 
riousness stealing over his mind, when engaged in the performance of the 
more awful and sacred rites of religion ; but the atmosphere of the domestic 
circle, the exchange, the street, the city’s throng, amid coarse work and 
cankering cares and toils, is a very different atmosphere from that of a com- 
munion-table. Passing from the one to the other has often seemed as 
if the sudden transition from a tropical to a polar climate—from balmy 
warmth and sunshine to murky mist and freezing cold. And it appears 
sometimes as difficult to maintain the strength and steadfastness of 
religious principle and feeling, when we go forth from the church into 
the world, as it would be to preserve an exotic alive in the open air in 
winter, or to keep the lamp that burns steadily within doors from being 
blown out if you take*it abroad unsheltered from the wind. 

So great, so all but insuperable, has this difficulty ever appeared to 
men, that it is but few who set themselves honestly and resolutely to 
the effort to overcome it. The great majority, by various shifts or ex- 
pedients, evade the hard task of being good and holy, at once in the 
church and in the world. 

In ancient times, for instance, it was, as we all know, the not uncom- 
mon expedient among devout persons—men deeply impressed with the 
thought of an eternal world, and the necessity of preparing for it, but 
distracted by the effort to attend to the duties of religion amid the 
business and temptations of secular life—to fly the world altogether, 
and, abandoning society and all social claims, to betake themselves 
to some hermit solitude, some quiet and cloistered retreat, where, as 
they fondly deemed, “the world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
their work would become worship, and life be uninterruptedly devoted 
to the cultivation of religion in the soul. In our own day the more com- 
mon device,.where religion and the world conflict, is not that of the 
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superstitious recluse, but one even much less safe and venial. Keen for 
this world, yet not willing to lose all hold on the next—eager for the 
advantages of time, yet not prepared to abandon all religion and stand 
by the consequences, there is a very numerous class who attempt to 
compromise the matter—to treat religion and the world like two credit- 
ors whose claims can not both be liquidated—by compounding with each 
for a share—though in this case a most disproportionate share—of their 
time and thought. “ Every thing in its own place!” is the tacit reflec- 
tion of such men. “ Prayers, sermons, holy reading”—they will scarcely 
venture to add, “ God”—“are for Sundays; but week-days are for the 
sober business, the real, practical affairs of life. Enough if we give the 
Sunday to our religious duties; we can not be always praying and read- 
ing the Bible. Well enough for clergymen and good persons who have 
nothing else to do, to attend to religion through the week: but for us, 
we have other and more practical matters to mind.” And so the result 
is, that religion is made altogether a Sunday thing—a robe too fine for 
common wear, but taken out solemnly on state occasions, and solemnly 
put past when the state occasion is over. Like an idler in a crowded 
thoroughfare, religion is jostled aside in the daily throng of life, as if it 
had no business there. Like a needful, yet disagreeable medicine, men 
will be content to take it now and then for their souls’ health; but 
they can not, and will not, make it their daily fare—the substantial and 
staple nutriment of their life and being. 

Now, you will observe that the idea of religion which is set forth in 
the text, as elsewhere in Scripture, is quite different from any of these 
notions. The text speaks as if the most diligent attention to our worldly 
business were not by any means incompatible with spirituality of mind 
and serious devotion to the service of God. It seems to imply that 
religion is not so much a duty, as a something that has to do with all 
duties—not a tax to be paid periodically and got rid of at other times, 
but a ceaseless, all-pervading, inexhaustible tribute to him, who is not 
only the object of religious worship, but the end of our very life and 
being. It suggests to us the idea that piety is not for Sundays only, 
but for all days; that spirituality of mind is not appropriate to one set 
of actions and an impertinence and intrusion with reference to others, 
but like the act of breathing, like the circulation of the blood, like the 
silent growth of the stature, a process that may be going on simulta- 
neously with all our actions—when we are busiest as when we are idlest ; 
in the church, in the world, in solitude, in society; in our grief and in 
our gladness; in our toil and in our rest; sleeping, waking ; by day, by 
night—amid all the engagements and exigences of life. For you per- 
ceive that in one breath—as duties not only not incompatible, but neces- 
sarily and inseparably blended with each other—the text exhorts us to 
be at once “not slothful in business,” and “fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.” I shall now attempt to prove and illustrate the idea thus 
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suggested to us—the compatibility of Religion with the business of Com- 
mon Life, 

We have, then, Scripture authority for asserting that it is not impos- 
sible to live a life of fervent piety amid the most engrossing pursuits and 
engagements of the world. We are to make good this conception of 
life—that the hardest-wrought man of trade, or commerce, or handi- 
craft, who spends his days “mid dusky lane or wrangling marl,” may 
yet be the most holy.and spiritually-minded. We need not quit the 
world and abandon its busy pursuits in order to live near to God— 


“We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbor and our work farewell: 
The trivial round, the common task, 
May furnish all we ought to ask— 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us, daily, nearer God.” 


It is true indeed that, if in no other way could we prepare for an 
eternal world than by retiring from the business and cares of this world, 
so momentous are the interests involved in religion, that no wise man . 
should hesitate to submit to the sacrifice. Life here is but a span. Life 
hereafter is forever. A lifetime of solitude, hardship, penury, were all 
too slight a price to pay, if need be, for an eternity of bliss: and the 
results of our most incessant toil and application to the world’s business, 
. could they secure for us the highest prizes of earthly ambition, would 
be purchased at a tremendous cost, if they stole away from us the only 
time in which we could prepare to meet our God—if they left us at last 
rich, gay, honored, possessed of every thing the world holds dear, but 
to face an eternity undone. If, therefore, in no way could you combine 
business and religion, it would indeed be, not fanaticism, but most sober 
wisdom and prudence, to let the world’s business come to a stand. It 
would be the duty of the mechanic, the man of business, the statesman, 
the scholar—men of every secular calling—without a moment’s delay to 
leave vacant and silent the familiar scenes of their toils—to turn life into 
a perpetual Sabbath, and betake themselves, one and all, to an existence 
of ceaseless prayer, and unbroken contemplation, and devout care of 
the soul. 

But the very impossibility of such a sacrifice proves that no such 
sacrifice is demanded, He who rules the world is no arbitrary tyrant 
prescribing impracticable labors. In the material world there are no 
conflicting Jaws ; and no more, we may rest assured, are there established 
in the moral world, any two laws, one or the other of which must needs 
be disobeyed. Now one thing is certain, that there zs in the moral 
world a law of labor. Secular work, in all cases a duty, is, in most 
cases, a necessity. God might have made us independent of work. He 
might have nourished us like “ the fowls of the air and the lilies of the 
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field,” which “toil not, neither do they spin.” He might have rained 
down our daily food, like the manna of old, from heaven, or caused 
nature to yield it in unsolicited profusion to all, and so set us free to a 
life of devotion. But, forasmuch as he has not done so—forasmuch as 
he has so constituted us that without work we can not eat, that if men 
ceased for a single day to labor, the machinery of life would come to a 
stand, and arrest be laid on science, civilization, and progress—on every 
thing that is conducive to the welfare of man in the present life—we may 
safely conclude that religion, which is also good for man, which is indeed, 
the supreme good of man, is not inconsistent with hard work. It must 
undoubtedly be the design of our gracious God that all this toil for the 
supply of our physical necessities—this incessant occupation amid the 
things that perish, shall be no obstrution, but rather a help to our 
spiritual life. The weight of a clock seems a heavy drag on the delicate 
movements of its machinery; but so far from arresting or impeding 
those movements, it is indispensable to their steadiness, balance, ac- 
‘curacy : there must be some analogous action of what seems the clog and 
drag-weight of worldly work on the finer movements of man’s spiritual 
being. The planets in the heavens have a two-fold motion, in their 
orbits and on their axes—the one motion not interfering, but carried on 
simultaneously, and in perfect harmony, with the other: so must it be 
that man’s two-fold activities—round the heavenly and the earthly 
center, disturb not, nor jar with, each other. He who diligently dis- 
charges the duties of the earthly, may not less sedulously—nay, at the 
same moment—fulfill those of the heavenly sphere ; at once “ diligent in 
business” and “fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

And that this is so—that this blending of religion with the work 
of common life is not impossible, you will readily perceive, if you con- 
sider for a moment what, according to the right and proper notion of it, 
Religion is. What do we mean by “ Religion ?” 

Religion may be viewed in two aspects. It is a Science, and it is an 
Art ; in other words, a system of doctrines to be believed, and a system 
of duties to be done. View it in either light, and the point we are 
insisting on may, without difficulty, be made good. View it as a 
Science—as truth to be understood and believed. If religious truth 
were, like many kinds of secular truth, hard, intricate, abstruse, de- 
manding for its study, not only the highest order of intellect, but all 
the resources of education, books, learned leisure, then indeed to most 
men, the blending of religion with the necessary avocations of life would 
be an impossibility, In that case it would be sufficient excuse for ir- 
religion to plead, “ My lot in life is inevitably one of incessant care and 
toil, of busy, anxious thought, and wearing work, Inextrieably involved, 
: every day and hour as I am, in the world’s business, how is it possible for 
me to devote myself to this high and abstract science ?” If religion were 
thus, like the higher mathematics or metaphysics, a science ‘based on 
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the most recondite and elaborate reasonings, capable of being mastered 
only by the acutest minds, after years of study and laborious investiga- 
tion, then might it well be urged by many an unlettered man of toil, “I 
am no scholar—I have no head to comprehend these hard dogmas and 
doctrines. Learning and religion are, no doubt, fine things, but they 
are not for humble and hard-wrought folk like me!” In this case, in- 
deed, the gospel would be no gospel at all—no good news of heavenly 
love and mercy to the whole sin-ruined race of man, but only a gospel for 
scholars—a religion, like the ancient philosophies, for a scanty minority, 
clever enough to grasp its principles, and set free from active business 
to devote themselves to the development and discussion of its doctrines. 

But the gospel is no such system of high and abstract truth. 'The 
salvation it offers is not the prize of a lofty intellect, but of a lowly heart. 
The mirror in which its grand truths are reflected is not a mind of calm 
and philosophie abstraction, but a heart of earnest purity. Its light 
shines best and fullest, not on a life undisturbed by business, but on a 
soul unstained by sin. The religion of Christ, while it affords scope for 
the loftiest intellect in the contemplation and development of its glorious 
truths, is yet, in the exguisite simplieity of its essential facts and prin-. 
ciples, patent to the simplest mind. Rude, untutored, toil-worn you may 
be, but if you have wit enough to guide you in the commonest round 
of daily toil, you have wit enough to learn to be saved. The truth as it 
is in Jesus, while, in one view of it, so profound that the highest archan- 
gePs intellect may be lost in the contemplation of its mysterious depths, 
is yet, in another, so simple that the lisping babe at a mother's Knee may 
learn its meaning. ] 

Again : view religion as an Art, and in this light, too, its compatibility 
with a busy and activelifein the world, it will not be difficult to perceive, 
For religion as an art differs from secular arts in this respect, that it may 
be practiced simultaneously with other arts—with all other work and 
occupation in which we may be engaged. A man can not be studying 
architecture and law at the same time. The medical practitioner can not 
be engaced with his patients, and at the same time planning houses 
or building bridges—practicing, in other words, both medicine and 
engineering at one and the same moment. The practice of one secular 
art excludes for the time the practice of other secular arts. But not so 
with the art of religion. This is the universal art, the common, all- 
embracing profession. It belongs to no one set of functionaries, to no 
special class of men. Statesman, soldier, lawyer, physician, poet, painter, 
tradesman, farmer—men of every craft and calling in life—may, while 
in the actual discharge of the duties of their varied avocations, be yet, 
at the same moment, discharging the duties of a higher and nobler voca- 
tion—practicing the art of a Christian. Secular arts, in most cases, 
demand of him who would attain to eminence in any one of them, 
an almost exclusive devotion of time, and thought, and toil. The most 
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versatile genius can seldom be master of more than one art; and for 
the great majority the only calling must be that by which they can earn 
their daily bread. Demand of the poor tradesman or peasant, whose 
every hour is absorbed in the struggle to earn a competency for himself 
and his family, that he shall be also a thorough proficient in the art 
of the physician, or lawyer, or sculptor, and you demand an impossibility. 
If religion were an art such as these, few indeed could learn it. The 
two admonitions, “ Be diligent in business,” and “ Be fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord,” would be reciprocally destructive. 

But religion is no such art, for it is the art of being, and of doing, 
good: to be an adept in it, is to become just, truthful, sincere, self- 
denied, gentle, forbearing, pure in word and thought and deed. And the 
school for learning this art is not the closet, but the world—not some 
hallowed spot where religion is taught, and proficients, when duly 
trained, are sent forth into the world—but the world itself—the coarse, 
profane, common world, with its cares and temptations, its rivalries and 
competitions, its hourly, ever-recurring trials of temper and character. 
This is, therefore, an art which all can practice, and for which every pro- 
fession and calling, the busiest and most absorbing, afford scope and dis- 
cipline. When a child is learning to write, it matters not of what words 
the copy set to him is composed, the thing desired being that whatever 
he writes, he learn to write well. When a man is learning to be a 
Christian, it matters not what his particular work in life may be; the 
work he does is but the copy-line set to him; the main thing to be con- 
sidered is that he learn to live well. The form is nothing, the execution 
is every thing. It is true indeed that prayer, holy reading, meditation, 
the solemnities and services of the Church are necessary to religion, and 
that these can be practiced only apart from the work of secular life, 
But it is to be remembered that all such holy exercises do not ter- 
minate in themselves. They are but steps in the ladder of heaven, good 
only as they help us to climb. They are the irrigation and enriching of 
the spiritual soil—worse than useless if the crop be not more abundant. 
They are, in short, but means to an end—good, only in so far as they 
help us to be good and do good—to glorify God and do good to man; 
and that end can perhaps be best attained by him whose life is a busy 
one, whose avocations bear him daily into contact with his fellows, into 
the intercourse of society, into the heart of the world. No man can be 
a thorough proficient in navigation who has never been at sea, though 
he may learn the theory of it at home. No man can become a soldier 
by studying books on military tactics in his closet: he must in actual 
service acquire those habits of coolness, courage, discipline, address, 
rapid combination, without which the most learned in the theory of 
strategy or engineering will be but a school-boy soldier after all. And, 
in the same way, a man in solitude and study may become a most learned 
theologian, or may train himself into the timid, effeminate piety of what 
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is technically called “ the religious life.” But never, in the highest and 
holiest sense, can he become a religious man until he has acquired those 
habits of daily self-denial, of resistance to temptation, of kindness, gen- 
tleness, humility, sympathy, active beneficence, which are to be acquired 
only in daily contact with mankind. Tell us not, then, that the man of © 
business, the bustling tradesman, the toil-worn laborer, has little or no 
time to attend to religion. As well tell us that the pilot amid the winds 
and storms, has no leisure to attend to navigation—or the general, on the 
field of battle, to the art of war! Where will he attend to it? Re- 
ligion is not a perpetual moping over good books—religion is not even 
prayer, praise, holy ordinances ; these are necessary to religion—no man 
can be religious without them. But religion, I repeat, is, mainly and 
chiefly the glorifying God amid the duties and trials of the world ; the 
guiding our course amid the adverse winds and currents of temptation, 
by the sar-light of duty and the compass of divine truth; the bearing us 
manfully, wisely, courageously, for the honor of Christ, our great Leader, 
in the conflict of life. Away, then, with the notion that ministers and 
devotees may be religious, but that a religious and holy life is impracti- 
cable in the rough and busy world! Nay rather, believe me, that is the 
proper scene, the peculiar and appropriate field for religion—the place in 
which to prove that piety is not a dream of Sundays and solitary hours ; 
that it can bear the light of day; that it can wear well amid the rough 
jostlings, the hard struggles, the coarse contacts of common life—the 
place, in one word, to prove how possible it is for a man to be at once not 
* slothful in business,” and “ fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
Another consideration which I shall adduce in support of the assertion 
that it is not impossible to blend religion with the business of common 
life, is this: that religion consists not so much in doing spiritual or 
sacred acts, as in doing secular acts from a sacred or spiritual motive. 
There is a very common tendency in our minds to classify actions ac- 
cording to their outward form, rather than according to the spirit or 
motive which pervades them. Literature is sometimes arbitrarily divided 
into “ sacred” and “ profane” literature, history into “sacred” and “ pro- 
fane” history—in which classification the term “ profane” is applied, not to 
what is bad or unholy, but to every thing that is not technically sacred or 
religious—to all literature that does not treat of religious doctrines and 
duties, and to all history save Church history. And we are very apt to ap- 
ply the same principle to actions. Thus, in many pious minds there is a ten- 
dency to regard all the actions of common life as so much—an unfortunate 
necessity—lost to religion. Prayer, the reading of the Bible and devotional 
books, public worship—and buying, selling, digging, sowing, bartering, 
money-making, are separated into two distinct, and almost hostile, catego- 
ries, The religious heart and sympathies are thrown entirely into the for- 
mer, and the latter are barely tolerated as a bondage incident to our fallen 
state, but almost of necessity tending to turn aside the heart from God, 
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But what God hath cleansed, why should we call common or unclean ? 
The tendency in question, though founded on right feeling, is surely a 
mistaken one. For it is to be remembered that moral qualities reside 
not in actions, but in the agent who performs them, and that it is the 
spirit or motive from which we do any work that constitutes it base or 
noble, worldly or spiritual, secular or sacred. The actions of an auto- 
maton may be outwardly the same as those of a moral agent, but who 
attributes to them goodness or badness? A musical instrument may dis- 
cuss sacred melodies better than the holiest lips can sing them, but who 
thinks of commending it for its piety ? It is the same with actions as 
with places. Just as no spot or scene on earth is in itself more or less 
holy than another; but the presence of a holy heart may hallow—of a 
base one, desecrate—any place where it dwells; so with actions. Many 
actions, materially great and noble, may yet, because of the spirit that 
prompts and pervades them, be really ignoble and mean; and, on the 
other hand, many actions, externally mean and lowly, may, because of 
the state of his heart who does them, be truly exalted and honorable. 
It is possible to fill the highest station on earth, and go through the 
actions pertaining to it in a spirit that degrades all its dignities, and ren- 
ders all its high and courtly doings essentially vulgar and mean. And 
it is no mere sentimentality to say, that there may dwell in a lowly me- 
chanic’s or household servant’s breast a spirit that dignifies the coarsest 
toils and “renders drudgery divine.” Herod of old was a slave, though 
he sat upon a throne; but who will say that the work of the carpenter’s 
shop at Nazareth was not noble and kingly work indeed ? 

And as the mind constitutes high or low, so secular or spiritual. A 
life spent amid holy things may be intensely secular; a life, the most 
of which is passed in the thick and throng of the world, may be holy and 
divine. A minister, for instance, preaching, praying, ever speaking holy 
words and performing sacred acts, may be all the while doing actions no 
more holy than those of a printer who prints Bibles, or of the bookseller 
who sells them ; for, in both cases alike, the whole affair may be nothing 
more than a trade. Nay, the comparison tells worse for the former, for 
the secular trade is innocent and commendable, but the trade which 
traffics and tampers with holy things is, beneath all its mock solemnity, 
“earthly, sensual, devilish.” So, to adduce one other example, the pub- 
lic worship of God is holy work: no man can be living a holy life who 
neglects it. But the public worship of God may be—and with multi- 
tudes who frequent our churches is—degraded into work most worldly, 
most unholy, most distasteful to the great Object of our homage. He 
“to whom all hearts be open, all desires known,” discerns how many of 
you have come hither to-day from the earnest desire to hold communion 
with the Father of spirits, to open your hearts to him, to unburden 
yourselves in his loving presence, of the cares and crosses that have 
been pressing hard upon you through the past week, and by common 
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prayer and praise, and the hearing of his holy Word, to gain fresh in- 
centive and energy for the prosecution of his work in the world ; and. 
how many, on the other hand, from no better motive, perhaps, than cu- 
riosity or old habit, or regard to deceney and respectability, or the mere 
desire to get rid of yourselves and pass a vacant hour that would hang 
heavy on your hands, And who can doubt that, where such motives as 
these prevail, to the piercing, unerring inspection of him whom out- 
wardly we seem to reverence, not the market-place, the exchange, the 
counting-room, is a place more intensely secular—not the most reckless 
and riotous festivity, a scene of more unhallowed levity, than is pre- 
sented by the house of prayer ? 

But, on the other hand, carry holy principles with you into the world, 
and the world will become hallowed by their presence. A Christ-like 
spirit will Christianize every thing it touches. A meek heart, in which 
the altar-fire of love to God is burning, will lay hold of the commonest, 
rudest things in life, and transmute them, like coarse fuel at the touch of 
fire, into a pure and holy flame. Religion in the soul will make all the 
work and toil of life—its gains and losses, friendships, rivalries, compe- 
titions, its manifold incidents and events—the means of religious advance- 
ment. Marble or coarse clay, it matters not much with which of these 
the artist works, the touch of genius transforms the coarser material into 
beauty, and lends to the finer a value it never had before. Lofty or 
lowly, rude or refined as life’s work to us may be,.it will become to a 
holy mind only the material for an infinitely nobler than all the creations 
of genius—the image of God in the soul. To spiritualize what is mate- 
rial, to Christianize what is secular—this is the noble achievement of 
Christian prineiple. If you are a sincere Christian, it will be your great 
desire, by God’s grace, to make every gift, talent, occupation of life, 
every word you speak, every action you do, subservient to Christian 
motive. Your conversation may not always—nay, may seldom, save 
with intimate friends—consist of formally religious. words; you may 
perhaps shrink from the introduction of religious topics in general soci- 
ety: but it demands a less amount of Christian effort occasionally to 
speak religious words, than to infuse the spirit of religion into all our 
words; and if the whole tenor of your common talk be pervaded by a 
spirit of piety, gentleness, earnestness, sincerity, it will be Christian con- 
versation not the less, If God has endowed. you with intellectual gifts, 
it may be well if you directly devote them to his service in the religious 
instruction of others; but a man may be a Christian thinker and writer 
as much when giving to science, or history, or biography, or poetry, a 
Christian tone and spirit, as when composing sermons or writing hymns, 
To promote the cause of Christ directly, by furthering every religious 
and missionary enterprise at home and abroad, is undoubtedly your 
duty; but remember that your duty terminates not when you have done 
all this, for you may promote Christ's cause even still more effectually 
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when in your daily demeanor—in the family, in society, in your business 
transactions, in all your common intercourse with the world—you are 
diffusing the influence of Christian principle around you by the silent elo- 
quence of a holy life. Rise superior, in Christ’s strength, to all equiv- 
ocal practices and advantages in trade; shrink from every approach to 
meanness or dishonesty; let your eye, fixed on a reward before which 
earthly wealth grows dim, beam with honor; let the thought of God 
make you self-restrained, temperate, watchful over speech and conduct ; 
let the abiding sense of Christ’s redeeming love to you make you gentle, 
self-denied, kind, and loving to all around you; then indeed will your 
secular life become spiritualized, while, at the same time, your spiritual 
life will grow more fervent; then not only will your prayers become 
more devout, but when the knee bends not, and the lip is silent, the life 
in its heavenward tone will “pray without ceasing ;” then from amid 
the roar and din of earthly toil, the ear of God will hear the swectest 
anthems rising; then, finally, will your daily experience prove, that it is 
no high and unattainable elevation of virtue, but a simple and natural 
thing to which the text points, when it bids us be both “ diligent in 
business” and “fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

As a last illustration of the possibility of blending religion with the 
business of common life, let me call your attention to what may be de- 
scribed as the Mind’s power of acting on Latent Prineiples. 

In order to live a religious life in the world, every action must be 
governed by religious motives. But in making this assertion, it is not, 
by any means, implied, that in all the familiar actions of our daily life 
religion must form a direct and conscious object of thought. To be 
always thinking of God, and Christ, and eternity amid our worldly 
work; and however busy, eager, interested we may be in the special 
business before us, to have religious ideas, doctrines, beliefs, present to 
the mind—this is simply impossible. The mind can no more consciously 
think of heaven and earth at the same moment than the body can be in 
heaven and earth at the same moment. Moreover, there are few kinds 
of work in the world that, to be well done, must not be done heartily ; 
many that require, in order to excellence, the whole condensed force 
and energy of the highest mind. 

But though it be true that we can not, in our worldly work, be always 
consciously thinking of religion, yet it is also true that, unconsciously, 
insensibly, we may be acting under its ever-present control. As there 
are laws and powers in the natural world, of which, without thinking of 
them, we are ever availing ourselves—as I do not think of gravitation 
when, by its aid, I lift my arm, or of atmospheric laws when, by means 
of them, I breathe, so in the routine of daily work, though comparatively 
seldom do I think of them, I may yet be constantly swayed by the 
motives, sustained by the principles, living, breathing, acting in the 
invisible atmosphere of true religion, There are under-currents in 
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the ocean which act independently of the movement of the waters on 
the surface; far down too in its hidden depths there is a region where, 
even though the storm be raging on the upper waves, perpetual calm- 
ness and stillness reign. So there may be an under-current beneath the 
surface-movements of your life—there may dwell in the secret depths 
of your being the abiding peace of God, the repose of a holy mind, 
even though, all the while, the restless stir and commotion of worldly 
business may mark your outer history. 

And, in order to see this, it is to be remembered, that many of the 
thoughts and motives that most powerfully impel and govern us in the 
common actions of life, are Zatent thoughts and motives. Have you not 
often experienced that curious law—a law, perhaps, contrived by God, 
with an express view to this its highest application—by which a secret 
thought or feeling may lie brooding in your mind, quite apart from the 
particular work in which you happen to be employed? Have younever, 
for instance, while reading aloud, carried along with you in your read- 
ing the secret impression of the presence of the listener—an impression 
that kept pace with all the mind’s activity in the special work of read- 
ing; nay, have you not sometimes felt the mind, while prosecuting. 
without interruption the work of reading, yet at the same time carrying 
on some other train of reflection apart altogether from that suggested 
by the book? Here is obviously a particular “ business” in which you 
were “diligent,” yet another and different thought to which the “ spirit” 
turned. Or, think of the work in which I am this moment occupied. 
Amid all the mental exertions of the public speaker—underneath the 
outward workings of his mind, so to speak, there is the latent thought 
of the presence of his auditory. Perhaps no species of exertion requires 
greater concentration of thought or undividedness of attention than 
this: and yet, amid all the subtle processes of intellect—the excogita- 
tion or recollection of ideas—the selection, right ordering, and enun- 
ciation of words, there never quits his mind for one moment the idea of 
the presence of the listening throng. Like a secret atmosphere, it sur- 
rounds and bathes his spirit as he goes on with the external work. And 
have not you, too, my friends, an Auditor—it may be, a “ great cloud 
of witnesses”—but at least one all-glorious Witness and Listener ever 
present, ever watchful, as the discourse of life proceeds? Why then, 
in this case too, while the outward business is diligently prosecuted, may 
there not be on your spirit a latent and constant impression of that 
awful inspection? What worldly work so absorbing as to leave no 
room in a believer’s spirit for the hallowing thought of that glorious 
Presence ever near? Do not say that you do not see God—that the 
presence of the divine Auditor is not forced upon your senses, as that 
of the human auditory on the speaker. For the same process goes on 
in the secret meditations as in the public addresses of the preacher—the 
same latent reference to those who shall listen to his words dwells in his 
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mind when in his solitary retirement he thinks. and writes, as when he 
speaks in their immediate presence. And surely if the thought: of an. 
earthly auditory—of human minds and hearts that shall respond to his 
thoughts and words—can intertwine itself with all the activities of a 
man’s mind, and flash back inspiration on his soul, at least as potent and 
as penetrating may the thought be, of him, the great Lord of heaven 
and earth, who not only sees and knows us now, but before whose 
awful presence, in the last great congregation, we shall. stand forth to 
recount and answer for our every thought and deed, 

Or, to take but one other example, have we not all felt that the. 
thought of anticipated happiness may blend itself with the work of our 
busiest hours? The laborer’s evening release from toil—the school- 
boy’s coming holiday, or the hard-wrought business-man’s approaching 
season of relaxation—the expected return of a long absent and much- 
loved friend—is not the thought of these, or similar joyous events, one 
which often intermingles with, without interrupting, our common work? 
When a father goes forth to his “labor till the evening,” perhaps often, 
very often, in the thick of his toils, the thought of home may start up to 
cheer him. The smile that is to welcome him, as he crosses his lowly 
threshold when the work of the day is over, the glad faces, and merry 
voices, and sweet caresses of little ones, as they shall gather round him 
in the quiet evening hours—the thought of all this may dwell, a latent 
Joy, a hidden motive, deep down in his heart of hearts, come rushing 
in a sweet solace at every pause of exertion, and act like a secret oil to 
smooth the wheels of labor. And so, in the other cases I have named, 
even when our outward activities are the most strenuous, even when 
every energy of mind and body is full strung for work, the anticipation 
of coming happiness may never be absent from our minds. The heart 
has a secret treasury, where our hopes and joys are often garnered— 
too precious to be parted with even for a moment. 

And why may not the highest of all hopes and joys possess the same 
all-pervading influence? Have we, if our religion be real, no anticipation 
of happiness in the glorious future? Is there no “ rest that remaineth for 
the people of God,” no home and loving heart awaiting us when the 
toils of our hurried day of life are ended? What is earthly rest or 
relaxation, what that release from toil after which we so often sigh, but 
the faint shadow of the saint's everlasting rest—the repose of eternal 
purity—the calm of a spirit in which, not the tension of labor only, but 
the strain of the moral strife with sin, has ceased—the rest of the soul in 
God! What visions of earthly bliss can ever—if our Christian faith be 
not a form—compare with “ the glory soon to be revealed >” what joy of 
earthly reunion with the rapture of the hour when the heavens shall 
yield our absent Lord to our embrace, to be parted from us no more for- 
ever! And if all this be not a dream and a fancy, but most sober truth, 
what is there to except this joyful hope from that law to which, in all 
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other deep joys, our minds are subject? Why may we not, in this case 
too, think often, amid our worldly work, of the Home to which we are: 
going, of the true and loving heart that beats for us, and of the sweet 
and joyous welcome that awaits us there? And, even when we make 
them not, of set purpose, the subject of our thoughts, is there not enough 
of grandeur in the objects of a believer’s hope to pervade his spirit at all 
times with a calm and reverential joy? Do not think all this strange, 
fanatical, impossible. If it do seem so, it can only be because your heart 
is in the earthly hopes, but not in the higher and holier hopes—because 
love to Christ is still to you but aname—because you can give more ardor 
of thought to the anticipation of a coming holiday than to the hope of 
heaven and glory everlasting. No, my friends! the strange thing is, 
not that amid the world’s work we should be able to think of our Home; 
but that we should ever be able to forget it; and the stranger, sadder 
still, that while the little day of life is passing—morning, noontide, even- 
ing—each stage more rapid than the last, while to many the shadows 
are already fast lengthening, and the declining sun warns them that 
“the night is at hand, wherein no man can work,” there should be those: 
among us whose whole thoughts are absorbed in the business of the 
world, and to whom the reflection never occurs that soon they must go 
out into eternity—without a friend—without a home! 

Such, then, is the true idea of the Christian life—a life not of periodic 
observances, or of occasional fervors, or even of splendid acts of heroism 
and self-devotion, but of quiet, constant, unobtrusive earnestness, amid 
the eommon-place work of the world. This is the life to which Christ 
calls us. Is it yours? Have you entered upon it, or are you now will- 
ing to enter upon it? It is not, I admit, an imposing or an easy one. 
There is nothing in it to dazzle, much in its hardness and plainness to de- 
ter the irresolute. The life of a follower of Christ demands not, indeed, 
in our day, the courage of the hero or the martyr, the fortitude that 
braves outward dangers and sufferings, and flinches not from persecution 
and death. But with the age of persecution the. difficulties of the 
Christian life have not passed away. In maintaining a spirit of Christian 
cheerfulness and contentment—in the unambitious routine of humble 
duties—in preserving the fervor of piety amid the unexciting cares and 
wearing anxieties—in the perpetual reference to lofty ends amid lowly 
toils—there may be evinced a faith as strong as that of the man who 
dies with the song of martyrdom on his lips. It is a great thing to 
love Christ so dearly as to be “ready to be bound and to die” for him ; 
but it is often a thing not less great to be ready to take up our daily 
cross, and to dive for him. 

But be the difficulties of a Christian life in the world what Fa may, 
they need not discourage us. Whatever the work to which our Master 
calls us, he offers us a strength commensurate with our needs. No man 
who wishes to serve Christ will ever fail for lack of heavenly aid. And 
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it will be no valid excuse for an ungodly life that it is difficult to keep 
alive the flame of piety in the world, if Christ be ready to supply the 
fuel. 

To all, then, who really wish to lead such a life, let me suggest that 
the first thing to be done—that without which all other efforts are worse 
than vain, is heartily to devote themselves to God through Christ Jesus. 
Much as has been said of the infusion of religious principle and motive 
into our worldly work, there is a preliminary advice of greater import- 
ance still—that we be religious. Life comes before growth. The soldier 
must enlist before he can serve. In vain, directions how to keep the 
fire ever burning on the altar, if first it be not kindled. No religion can 
be genuine, no goodness can be constant or lasting, that springs not, as 
its primary source, from faith in Jesus Christ. To know Christ as my 
Saviour—to come with all my guilt and weakness to him in whom 
trembling penitence never fails to find a friend—to cast myself at his 
feet in whom all that is sublime in divine holiness is softened, though 
not obscured, by all that is beautiful in human tenderness ; and, believing 
in that love stronger than death, which, for me, and such as me, drained 
the cup of untold sorrows, and bore without a murmur the bitter curse 
of sin, to trust my soul for time and eternity into his hands—this is the 
beginning of true religion. And it is the reverential love with which 
the believer must ever look to him to whom he owes so much, that con- 
stitutes the main-spring of the religion of daily life. Selfishness may 
prompt to a formal religion, natural susceptibility may give rise to a fit- 
ful one, but for a life of constant fervent piety, amid the world’s cares and 
toils, no motive is sufficient save one—self-deyoted love to Christ. 

But again, if you would lead a Christian life in the world, let me re- 
mind you that that life must be continued as well as begun with Christ. 
You must learn to look to him not merely as your Saviour from guilt, 
but as the Friend of your secret life, the chosen Companion of your 
solitary hours, the Depositary of all the deeper thoughts and feelings of 
your soul. You can not live for him in the world unless you live much 
with him apart from the world. In spiritual as in secular things, the 
deepest and strongest characters need much solitude to form them. 
Even earthly greatness, much more moral and spiritual greatness, is never 
attained but as the result of much that is concealed from the world— 
of many a lonely and meditative hour. Thoughtfulness, selÊknowledge, 
self-control, a chastened wisdom and piety, are the fruit of habitual 
meditation and prayer. In these exercises heaven is brought near, and our 
exaggerated estimate of earthly things corrected, By these our spirit- 
ual energies, shattered and worn by the friction of worldly work, are 
repaired. In the recurring seasons of devotion the cares and anxieties 
of worldly business cease to vex us; exhausted with its toils, we have, 
in daily communion with God, “meat to eat which the world knoweth 
not of;” and even when its calamities and losses fall upon us, and our 
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portion of worldly good may be withdrawn, we may be able to show, 
like those holy ones of old at the heathen court, by the fair serene 
countenance of the spirit, that we have something better than the 
world’s pulse to feed upon. 

But, further, in availing yourself of this divine resource amid the 
daily exigences of life, why should you wait always for the periodic sea- 
son and the formal attitude of prayer? The heavens are not open to 
the believer’s call only at intervals. The grace of God’s Holy Spirit 
falls not like the fertilizing shower, only now and then; or like the dew 
on the earth’s face, only at morning and night. At all times, on the 
uplifted face of the believer’s spirit, the gracious element is ready to 
descend. Pray always; pray without ceasing. When difficulties arise, 
delay not to seek and obtain at once the succor you need. Swifter than 
by the subtle electric agent is thought borne from earth to heaven. The 
Great Spirit on high is in constant sympathy with the spirit beneath, 
and in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the thrill of aspiration 
flashes from the heart of man to God. Whenever any thing vexes you 
—whenever, from the rude and selfish ways of men, any trials of temper 
cross your path; when your spirits are ruffled, or your Christian for- 
bearance put to the test, be this your instant resource! Haste away, if 
only for a moment, to the serene and peace-breathing presence of Jesus, 
and you will not fail to return with a spirit soothed and calmed. Or 
when the impure and low-minded surround you—when, in the path of 
duty, the high tone of your Christian purity is apt to suffer from baser 
contacts—O, what relief to. lift the heart to Christ! to rise on the wings 
of faith—even for one instant to breathe the air of that region where the 
infinite Purity dwells, and then return with a mind steeled against 
temptation, ready to recoil with the instinctive abhorrence of a spirit 
that has been beside the throne, from all that is impure and vile. Say 
not, then, with such aid at your command, that religion can not be 
brought down to Common Life ! 

In conclusion, let me once more urge upon you the great lesson upon 
which we have been insisting. Carry religious principle into every-day 
life. Principle elevates whatever it touches. Facts lose all their little- 
ness to the mind which brings principle and law to bear upon them. 
The chemist’s or geologist’s soiled hands are no sign of base work; the 
coarsest operations of the laboratory, the breaking of stones with a ham- 
mer, cease to be mechanical when intellectual thought and principle 
govern the mind and guide the hands, And religious principle is the 
noblest of all. Bring it to bear on common actions and coarse cares, 
and infinitely nobler even than the philosophic or scientific, becomes the 
Christian life. Live for Christ in common things, and all your work will 
become priestly work. As in the temple of old, it was holy work to 
hew wood or mix oil, because it was done for the altar-sacrifice or the 
sacred lamps; so all your coarse and common work will receive a conse- 
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cration when done for God’s glory, by one who is a true priest to his 
temple. 

Carry religion into common life, and your life will be rendered useful 
as well as noble. There are many men who listen incredulously to the 
high-toned exhortations of the pulpit; the religious life there depicted is 
much too seraphic, they think, for this plain and prosaic world of ours. 
Show these men that the picture is not a fancy one. Make it a reality. 
Bring religion down from the clouds. Apply to it the infallible test of 
experiment, and, by diffusing your daily actions with holy principles, 
prove that love to God, superiority to worldly pleasure, spirituality, 
holiness, heavenly-mindedness, are something more than the stock ideas 
of sermons. 

Carry religious principle into common life, and common life will lose 
its transitoriness. “The world passeth away!” The things that are 
seen are temporal. Soon business, with all its cares and anxieties—the 
whole “ unprofitable stir and fever of the world ”— will be to us a thing of 
the past. But religion does something better than sigh and muse over 
the perishableness of earthly things: it finds in them the seed of immor- 
tality. No work done for Christ perishes; no action that -helps to 
mold the deathless mind of a saint of God is ever lost. Live for Christ 
in the world, and you carry out with you into eternity all of the results 
ofthe world’s business that are worth the keeping. The river of life 
sweeps on, but the gold grains it held in solution are left behind, depos- 
ited in the holy heart. “The world passeth away, and the lust thereof; 
but he that doeth the will of God abideth forever.” Every other result 
of our “diligence in business” will soon be gone. You can not invent 
any mode of exchange between the visible and invisible worlds, so that 
the balance at your credit in the one can be transferred, when you mi- 
grate from it, to your account in the other. Worldly sharpness, acute- 
ness, versatility, are not the qualities in request in the world to 
come, The capacious intellect, stored with knowledge, and disciplined 
into admirable perspicacity, tact, worldly wisdom, by a lifetime devoted 
to politics or business, is not, by such attainments, fitted to take a higher 
place among the sons of immortality. The honor, fame, respect, obse- 
quious homage that attend worldly greatness up to the grave’s brink, 
will not follow it one step beyond. These advantages are not to be 
despised ; but if these be all that, by the toil of our hand, or the sweat 
of our brow, we have gained, the hour is fast coming when we shall dis- 
cover that we have labored in vain, and spent our strength for naught. 
But while these pass, there are other things that remain. The world’s 
gains and losses may soon cease to affect us, but not the gratitude or the 
patience, the kindness or the resignation, they drew forth from our 
hearts. ‘The world’s scenes of business may fade on our sight, the noise 
of its restless pursuits may fall.no more upon our ear, when we pass to 
meet our God ; but not one unselfish thought, not one kind and gentle 
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word, not one act of selfsacrificing love done for Jesus’ sake, in the 
midst of our common work, but will have left an indelible impress on the 
soul, which will go out with it to its eternal destiny. So live, then, that 
this may be the result of your labors ; so live that your work, whether 
in the Church or in the world, may become’a discipline for that glorious 
state of being in which the Church and the world shall become one; 
where work shall be worship, and labor shall be rest; where the worker 
shall never quit the temple, nor the worshiper the place of work, 
because “there is no temple therein, but the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple thereof” 


DISCOURSE XLVII. 


JOHN McFARLANE, LL.D. 


A CHIEF ornament in the way of church architecture, in the city of Glasgow, is 
the place of worship owned by the ERsKINE CHURCH (so called in honor of the 
men of this name, the founders of the Scottish Secession, now the United Presby- 
terian Church), and here it is that Dr. McFarlane has ministered for the last sixteen 
years. He is a native of Dunfermline, and was ordained in Kincardine in the 
year 1832. 

Eight years after, he was translated to Glasgow to preside over the congregation 
of the Rev. Dr. Smith, who died some ten years since. The congregation wor- 
shiped in Nicholson-street chapel, until they built their place of worship in south 
Portland-street. | 

Dr. McFarlane is said to possess a clear and musical voice, a mind, if not pro- 
found, yet eminently historical and poetic, an unusual readiness of utterance, and a 
style of communicating his thoughts, not always remarkable for beauty or finish, 
but entirely perspicuous and lucid to the most ordinary perception. He has pub- 
lished a number of works, among which are “ The Mountains of the Bible,” “ The 
Night Lamp,” “The Hiding-Place,” “ Why Weepest Thou?” We remember 
that the Eclectic Review, some years ago, said of the first mentioned of these, that 
it was the best series of discourses on this subject that had ever been published, 
The sermon here given was preached before the London Missionary Society in 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle, Moorsfield, London, May 9th, 1855, and published at the 
request of the Directors. It was pronounced, at the time, one of the most marked 
discourses recently preached in London; “ thoroughly digested and severely 
elaborated, in an unusual degree luminous and powerful, a torrent of exposition and 
argumentation, blended with touching appeal.” One of Dr. McFarlane's hearers 
was so wrought upon, that he placed five hundred pounds, or two thousand five 
hundred dollars, on the plate, when the collection was made. When published, it 
was thrown into the form of a treatise, without the appearance of a sermon. A few 
unimportant alterations have here been made, principally with a view to give it its 
original shape. 





ALTAR-GOLD ; or, CHRIST WORTHY TO RECEIVE RICHES. 
' Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive riches.”—Rev., y: 12, 


Tue Church of God has the highest of all destinies, Through her 
instrumentality the whole world is to be brought back to holiness. To 
fulfill this destiny that Church has to carry the gospel to the utmost ends 
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of the earth. She has to do this out of her own resources. To estab- 
lish and maintain the indispensable agencies she must needs have a 
revenue, and that revenue she can collect only from within herself, Has 
her revenue hitherto been equal to her work or to her divine commis- 
sion? It certainly has not. In this respect she is, and always has been, 
far behind. Till she be greatly improved here, her destiny remains 
unfulfilled. The truth is, a revival in Christian liberality must take 
place. Worldly-mindedness in the Church must be crucified ; the spirit 
of prayer must be more copiously poured out ; her communion must be 
purer, her faith made more vigorous and lofty, and her finances must be 
greatly augmented. Without under-estimating the high importance of 
the others, we would lay emphasis on the last—our conviction is, that 
the pecuniary resources of the Church must be increased in order to 
the successful issue of her missionary enterprise. Some master-mind 
must arise and deliver her out of her financial difficulties, some mighty 
principle must be evolved to subdue her people into a uniform and 
munificent system of sacrificing unto God their “riches,” otherwise that 
enterprise must prove a failure. Money is known to be the sinews of 
war—it is not less the sinews of missions. True, the latter is a divine 
cause, but its divine Author has ruled that it shall be maintained and 
extended by means of the pecuniary contributions of his people. Have 
we then such a mind, and is there such a principle at work? Yes; 
we have this mind in the recorded opinions of angels and saints, 
“ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive—riches;” and we have 
such a principle at work in the consciences of those on earth who har- 
monize with the judgment expressed by the witnesses in heaven. It is 
to the elucidation of this subject that we now proceed. We take the 
above stanza from the song of heaven literally. A splendid theme, no 
doubt, opens up to us in the worthiness of the Lamb to receive the 
riches of all intellectual, moral, and spiritual adoration and service ; but, 
though somewhat reluctantly, we pass by this view of the subject to the 
less interesting, it may be, but not less useful and practical, portion of it. 
Our object is, to baptize the riches of men with the spirit of the gospel. 
If we succeed, even in an humble degree, we may multiply the number 
of “cheerful givers,” diminish the necessity (which is often felt to be 
. painful) of speaking so much about money in connection with Christian 
objects, and fix attention upon principles, the operation of which alone 
can supply what is needful, especially for carrying onward the great mis- 


sionary cause. 


I, CHRIST HAS NEED OF THE FAVORS OF MEN. 


Jesus Christ has a cause in this world. The idea is not necessarily 
Christian. It has been known from the dawn of prophecy; it was 


re-echoed among the shades of Horeb; the battles of Israel inscribed it 
43 
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on the valleys of the Jordan and the hills of Judea; and it was the most 
brilliant gem in the diadem of their kings. David spoke for the rest 
when he prayed, “ Arise, O Lord, and plead thine own cause.” From 
sire to son it descended among the chosen, and its deep cadences were 
heard by the expectant minds that waited in the fullness of the times 
“for the consolation of Israel” When the Son of man was born, it 
was embodied in him, and, speaking with its own voice, left the world 
in no further doubt of its presence, power, and prospects. When good 
old Simeon took the holy child into his arms and “ blessed God,” he 
became for the moment the sublime representative of the whole world’s 
ultimate espousal of the Christian religion. 

In this very transaction there was a full recognition of Jesus Christ 
as the divine Saviour, and a transference to him of the future love and 
service of mankind. He and his cause were now identified; all men 
were now commanded to come to him, to believe in him, to publish 
him ; all possessions, relationships, and even life itself} were to be sur- 
rendered to him—to him, as God's own Son—to him, as emphatically 
God’s “ own cause.” The question then is, did the merciful purpose of 
God to save men, through the incarnation, sufferings, and death of his 
Son, suffer in any sense when Christ left the world and ceased to be its 
visible center ?—in other words, did his cause ascend with him, or did 
it remain behind him on the earth? Of course if remained; yet he also 
is to be understood as not only represented by it, but as being, in a 
very important sense, identified with it. When he solemnly committed 
that cause to his disciples, he assured them that in cordially espousing 
it they would become as it were insensible to his personal absence, and 
that in working at it they would enjoy such manifestations of his love 
and power as would be to them almost as good as himself. Christ is on 
the earth always, and always must be, while sinners are to be saved and 
saints are to be edified. 

True, we can not now break over him the box of precious alabaster, 
nor invite him to our houses, nor offer to him the pillow of rest, nor lay 
our own heads on his bosom, whereon to respond, in the very preliba- 
tions of heaven, to the heavings of his wonderful love; but we can do 
these things to his cause, which he assures us is just as good as if it were 
to be done to himself. In all this he acts both as a sovereign and a 
friend—as a sovereign, in using his right to arrange his own matters in 
his own way ; and as a friend, in reposing such confidence in his people. 
He, of course, was not shut up to this plan; he could have selected 
many others. As he has not done so, we conclude'that the one chosen 
is the best; viz., human salvation to be prosecuted by means of human 
‚agency. The OHR of the Redeemer in this plan may by vindicated 
by three references—to the principles in his people to which he appeals, 
ito the organization among them through which he works, and to the 
sacrifices which he requires at their hands, 
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1. We refer, first, to the principles in his people to which he appeals. 

In the principles he has resources alike mighty and inexhaustible. He 
has by his Holy Spirit implanted in them such an amount of faith, grati- 
tude, zeal, hope, and honor, as to make it quite safe for him to trust 
them. To an absolute certainty, these principles must operate so as to 
maintain and complete his work as Redeemer. Heaven and earth may 
pass away, but not one of those indestructible agents in the heart of the 
Church militant. Policy is transitory—prineiple is everlasting. To 
assert that it was a blunder to leave his cause in human hands, and that 
he ought to have retained it absolutely in his own, as its divine head, 
is to forget that for four thousand years it moved forward, even under 
the shadows of the initiatory economy; and also, that it never was 
smaller than when he, even by miracles and wisdom, was its minister. 

It was not till he went out of the world that Christianity commenced 
its sensations. Who has not stood back in admiration of the prompti- 
tude, zeal, and power of primitive faith? There must be something 
peculiarly solemn in the idea of an absent Saviour—an influence which 
calls into action the spiritual life. While he was with them, his dis- 
ciples seemed to think that they had little or nothing to do; but when 
they felt that they were alone, and that the Master had intrusted them 
with the cause for which he had shed his blood, the purpose was im- 
mediately formed to adopt and prosecute it to victory. They nobly 
appreciated this grand token of his confidence. Its influence was, in- 
deed, invisible, but to it may be traced the zeal that ere long carried 
the cross throughout the world. Feeling their responsibility, they as it 
were flew into action, and worked and prayed as if all would prove a 
failure, unless they took his place and did his will. When, therefore, 
the eleven descended from Olivet, they had more of Christ in their 
midst than when they went up together. What had their Lord done ? 
He had laid down his life for a truly godlike object, and then disap- 
peared. It looked as if he had deserted it, and they felt that it was laid 
upon their bosoms. Around it, then, they entwined the arms of their 
holy confederacy ; they kissed it with the kisses of unquenchable love; 
and swore that they would never betray it, but so diligently work at it 
and work it out, as to make the world more sensible than ever of the 
presence, power, and prevalency of the despised Nazarene. The re- 
sponsibility was tremendous; but their faith was omnipotent, their love 
ardent, their zeal unquenchable. Speedily it was telegraphed far and 
near that their Redeemer was indeed gone away, but that his great re- 
demption was deposited in the Church—in the principles and affections 
of his people—to be cherished and extended till completed at once in 
their own perfection, and in his return to exclaim for the last time, “ It 


is finished.” 


2. Werefer, secondly, to the organization among his people, through 
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which he works, as vindicating his wisdom in committing his cause to 
them. 

Let us regard this organization as to its rules, agents, and action. 

By its rules, the machinery is kept in constant and orderly motion. 
These are not of human invention, they are the rules which God made: 
nothing is left to lucky thoughts or happy coincidences. Mediatorial 
foresight has provided for all—nothing is loose or accommodating to 
meet a surprise or surmount a crisis: all is revealed, and all is fixed. 
The “ Master” himself has already assorted his Christian institute so as 
to meet every variety in the Church’s history or in the world’s revolu- 
tions. Not one of these rules shall ever or anywhere be found imprac- 
ticable ; not one ofthem shall fail of accomplishing its end. And as it 
is with the rules, so it is with the agents who are intrusted with their 
application. They are not any body or every body, they are a people 
chosen and qualified by God for the purpose ; hence they are not only 
highly enli: htened expositors, but necessarily faithful executors of the 
laws. True, there is no meritorious connection between their agency 
and the achievements of divine grace. Still there is a connection—the 
end is gained by it—men are saved, while God takes to himself all the 
glory. They may be a poor and despised association, but there is no 
confidence to be put in any other. No means, or combination of means 
—no individuals or number of individuals—no forces or concentration 
of forces, other than those which include regenerated men and spirit- 
ual instrumentalities—shall uphold and extend Christianity. “The 
weapons of this warfare are not carnal, but spiritual”—spiritual men and 
spiritual means. The Church of the Lamb, in short, is the Lamb’s 
agent; and it is well that it is so, for she alone conserves and obeys the 
precepts that shall lift him up and “ draw All men unto him” Engage- 
ment in it brings no earthly honor and pampers no conceit of men; 
hence it appeals to nothing carnal, either in sentiment or motive. It is 
a cause which, above all others, demands an amount of self denial for 
which the unbelieving are unequal. Here, if anywhere, are needed the 
loving and lowly heart, the contrite spirit, the undying purpose, the 
unearthly aim, the unslumbering eye, and the unconquerable faith, of 
the Church of God. Human agency it is, but with those precious things 
laid up in its heart. 

And as it is with the rules and agents, so is it with the action of the 
organization. It is well-directed action. We often see in the world a 
great deal of intellectual, moral, and political action sadly misdirected : 
its object is to decry the divine and applaud the human—to place mind 
in man above the holiness that is in God, and which is commanded to be 
in us. The equivocal efforts of mere ethics to displace the gospel in its 
purpose to redeem and reform mankind, though modestly put forth, are 
not the less to be deplored. The puffing zeal of political action for 
public weal, though apparently patriotic, is of “the earth earthy,” and 
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deserves not our confidence. In these instances the action is intense but 
misdirected. It is otherwise with the action of the Church: it is di- 
rected to one and the selfsame object with God, in sending his Son to 
save the world. To take action here is to take the place of God—to put 
our energies at his disposal, and to yield up to him the bows of our faith 
and strength, that he may draw them, not at a venture, but with the 
certainty of piercing the hearts of his enemies. 

It is also economically-employed action. It does not follow that in 
great activity there is real power. In the experiments of the chemist, 
the mechanic, the utilitarian, and the philanthropist, there is often in- 
effective energy. The work is done in the dark, but when the light comcs 
lt is found to be a failure. It is true, indeed, of most of the activities 
of the men of the world, that in them they “ sow the wind and reap the 
whirlwind.” There is no waste, however, in the action of the Church ; 
it is uniformly economized, and always productive. No effort for Christ, 
however feeble—no sacrifice, however small—no prayer, however hum- 
ble—fails to accomplish good, There never fell to the ground like water 
a single drop of truly Christian action. We may be reminded of the 
apparent failure of the gospel, after a two thousand years’ trial, to con- - 
vert the world, and we may be specially taunted with our unsuccessful 
missions. But these are not exceptions to the rule, for we believe that 
not one word of God has ever returned unto him void, whether spoken 
at home.or abroad, among the purlieus of London, the prairies of 
America, the isles of the Pacific, or the bushes of Africa; whether we 
see it or not, no well-directed missionary action has ever been wasted. 
God has conserved it all, and will yet reproduce it in one or other of 
those forms of blessing which divine love assumes in its intercourse with 
the fallen and the guilty. Let us never then be cast down by the wail 
of the coronach—let the signals of distress never be hoisted among us; 
and let every friend of Christian missions, however humble, be cheered 
by the thought that his or her mite is not only not useless, but in God’s 
hand an element of prodigious power. 

It is also a vigorously-prosecuted action. There is weakness in a 
policy. of alternation. To aim well is good—to concentrate and econ- 
omize resources is better—but to be steady and persevering in Christian 
action is best of all. Better it is never to begin, than, having begun, to 
retire in chagrin. It is never so with the action of the Church : having 
begun, it goes on. It began thousands of years ago, and still maintains 
its position and successfully discovers the range of its influence. The 
Church, no doubt, has at various periods been of more or less dimen- 
sions, which have determined the degree of her vigor. When accom- 
panied by thousands of applauding spectators, she did not put forth a 
corresponding amount of strength, because she drew no real help from 
such heterogenous subsidies, The history of Christian action here has 


proved that the most intense zeal and the best-sustained energies of 
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the Church have been put forth in her days of persecution, and suffering, 
and sorrow. No doubt her calm and progressive movements have oft 
been in the inverse proportion of her outward fortunes—when she has 
been weak then she has been strong. Notwithstanding, itis her destiny 
to restore the balance of power in the moral government of God, and to 
dictate to mankind the will of heaven and the mercy of Calvary; and 
this godlike object she will never cease vigorously to prosecute, till 
it is done. In a word, it is invariably successful action. By mis- 
management, even respectable influence has lost ground as well as 
character. Reverses often neutralize successes. Alternate gains and 
losses oft issue in humiliating capitulation: the agents become de- 
moralized, resources are diminished, hopes die away, and the disgrace 
of total defeat is only concealed behind the feint of compromise. But 
no such tergiversations shall ever stereotype the Christian annals We 
must judge of success in all warfare, not by the character of a sortie 
here and there, but by the general progress and ultimate issues of the 
engagement. Thus judged, Christ’s substitute in our world has been 
always on the winning side. The agents may have occasionally been 
off guard, but the action itself has done its work. It shall never be 
written on honest pages that Christ, in his cause, has ever sustained 
a defeat ; and when mundane events are looked at from the one stand- 
point of the righteous revelations of the last day, then it shall be seen 
that what were considered failures were connected with future ad- 
vantages, and that in the most gloomy eras of the Church’s history were 
deposited the acorns of her mountain oaks, the seeds of her harvest- 
homes. | 


3. We refer, thirdly, to the sacrifices which Christ requires of his peo- 
ple, as vindicating his wisdom in committing his cause into their 
hands. 

These sacrifices may all be included under two heads: first, their 
abandonment of the world; and secondly, the consecration of their all 
to him, Now, with regard to the first of these—the abandonment of 
the world—it is evident that it tells powerfully in his favor: it weakens 
the world to the extent of their withdrawment from it. They had their 
all in that world, and from it their all is taken. The strength of the 
world is sin. When men become holy, the world becomes weaker as an 
opposition to the kingdom of Christ. Now, all his people are in a sense 
out of the world; they are no longer the friends of its spirit, its philos- 
ophy, its fashions, or its iniquities. To all these things, as antagonists 
to Christ, they are antagonists ; and in this antagonism the foundation 
of the mediatorial reign on earth and over earth is laid. So far as his 
people are concerned, the world, the devil, and the flesh must be con- 
tinually losing ground. We say it must be, for it is not conjectural ; 
we can not conceive of it otherwise without admitting that the loss of 
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numbers, of strength, and of position, is favorable to a bad cause. The 
cause, whatever be its pretensions, from which the virtuous and the 
brave retire, is doomed. We are in darkness when the sun goes down; 
we languish when there is dearth of the staff of life; our bodies molder 
and decay when the soul has quitted them; and so must it be with the 
evil that is in the world. Abandoned by so many, that evil has no 
longer the advantage of their presence, of their riches, of their favor— 
and to all that extent it is impoverished and weakened. It must not be 
forgotten, then, that our Saviour has handed over his cause to a party 
who stands in this negative relationship to the kingdom of darkness. 
But this is not all: there is consecration as well as abandonment in the 
sacrifices he requires. Not only must they withdraw heart, and soul, 
and substance, from the world, but they must invest all these things in his 
cause. They must and they do give their own selves, in the first place ; 
and then, all they have they hand over to him. They are not only neg- 
ative in their influence, but most positive. Their very life, indeed, is the 
most active and powerful of all his agencies; it is salt, and savors all 
around it; it is leaven, and leavens all around it; it is light, and illumes 
all around it. It is for this very end that they have been taken out of © 
the world and put into the Church. To bless the world is their voca- 
tion— shall we say it is their necessity ?—they can not help themselves ; 
they must do it. The sun can do nothing but shine; the mountain 
streams can not but roll down toward ocean; the earth must yield its 
fruits in their season; and the laws of nature must control nature, Do 
we ever tremble lest the planets lose their way and dash off from their 
orbits? or that thorns and briars shall come up from the seeds of the 
corn and the olive? or that the greater orbs shall falsify their prestige 
and forget to illuminate the system? We never do; neither should we 
ever doubt of the necessary efficacy of the Church. That Church has 
truth in the center of her system, and truth is as certainly a light-diffus- 
ing constellation as any firmamental cluster. Besides, his Church has 
always possession of the influences of the Holy Spirit, which can no more 
be misdirected, resisted, or made eccentric, than the “sweet influences 
of Pleiades or the bands of Orion.” Under the bidding and help of that 
Spirit, his people throw their whole energies into the cause of Christ. 
They are so absorbed in it as to live, and move, and have their being in 
it. They are enthusiasts, enlightened enthusiasts, and are sure to ac- 
complish their ends. They have accomplished all the Christianity that 
ever has blessed or that now blesses mankind, and they alone will finish 
what remains of the glorious work. How can we doubt it? Do we not 
at this moment feel the earth heaving under the influence of their faith 
and zeal? Do we not know that the abodes of vice, idolatry, and super- 
stition, are every day and everywhere approached and blessed by their 
love? Do we not see the cordon of their charity drawn around the 
globe? And do we not listen to their manifestoes, in every language, that 
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“Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners?” They are so 
devoted, indeed, that no power hitherto has repelled them. If it could 
have been done, it would have been done long ago, for Christ’s adver- 
saries seem to have come to the bottom of their genius for cruel inven- 
tions. They have done their worst: still the cause triumphs in the 
Church’s hands. Our confidence then is, that the Most High, who is in 
the midst of Zion, will continue to anoint her people with the spirit of 
the “ Ancient of Days,” and that her treasury shall never cease to draw 
toward itself the riches of the world until a second Moses appears, to 
proclaim, “It is enough.” 

But long before the dawn of this remarkable period there must be and 
there shall be sacrifices of a peculiar kind in behalf of the gospel of our 
Lord, by means of which that gospel shall be made greatly to triumph. 
We allude to the pecuniary gifts of Christians to this cause. It is aston- 
ishing how much depends upon and how much has been gained for 
Christ by such sacrifices. At first view, the arrangement seems to Le 
mysterious. The spiritual and heavenly cause of Christ dependent in 
any degree on gold and silver! How comes this? Is it not unworthy 
of him to whom the earth belongs, and the fullness thereof, that he 
should have risked the character and staked the destiny of his kingdom 
upon that lucre to which the human heart clings with such greed, and 
the incessant demand for which, in -his name, so often perplexes the 
Church and offends at least her nominal friends? If a verdict were to 
be called for, even from many who have said, “ Lord, Lord!” would it 
not be against the kindness, if not the propriety, of this financial law of 
his house? Now, we admit that there are many things in the conduct 
of Christians themselves that bring this law into reproach; for it is 
clear, that what may be called the Christianity of money is a subject 
very far from being either understood or practiced as it ought to be. 
Still it is not difficult to defend the statute in question, either as to its 
wisdom, justice, or kindness, 

One thing is certain, the Lamb stands in no absolute need of such 
pecuniary sacrifices: he could easily have devised methods by which, 
without a farthing of money, his gospel could have been carried in tri- 
umph everywhere; or, even admitting their usefulness, he could have 
had the command of thousands of gold and of silver by simply ereating 
them for himself, as he produced the silver eoin in the mouth of the fish 
to pay a tax. He has preferred, however, to ask his own riches from his 
own friends. He gave them these that they might have the honor and 
the happiness to restore them by consecrating them to him, This is 
truly an admirable constitution of things. It acts and reacts in blessed- 
ness. It is the safety of his own people. Nothing so easily displaces 
him from their affections as money. Besides, money is the world’s idol. 
There is no carnal power which Satan uses with such deadly aim against 
the spiritual power of the cross. Is it not the “ bright day that brings 
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forth the adder ?” Has not increase in riches often occasioned decrease 
in godliness? And has not “prosperity often the same effect on a 
Christian that a calm at sea has on the mariner, who ties up the rudder, 
gets intoxicated and goes to sleep?” It is kind in him, then, to take it 
out of the affections and out of the way of his disciples. The financial 
law of his Church does so. It commands the silver and the gold into his 
service. How profound, then, the administrative wisdom of him who, by 
the more than magic touch of his wand of authority, makes the idol him- 
self step down from his pedestal in the temple of Mammon, to become 
the willing servant of God in the temple of salvation! How exquisitely 
beautiful the plan that persuades men to break their gold and silver to 
pieces, wherewith to build, and bless, and beautify many such temples in 
this weary world! How affectingly tender the statute that causes bless- 
ings purely spiritual to flow through the channel of such liberality ? 
And, oh, how worthy of him who can not be imposed upon by mere 
profession, and who authenticates genuine discipleship by unmistakable 
credentials, to institute, as one of its tests, a system of self-denial which 
very powerfully discriminates Christian character ! 

For all these reasons, then, we justify the plan which our Lord has: 
adopted for the maintenance, extension, and final success of his gospel. 
He certainly has left it to his people’s affections and management; but 
when we consider the principles in them to which he appeals, the organ- 
ization among them through which he works, and the sacrifices which 
he requires at their hands, we need be under no apprehension about its 
safety. It is well ordered, and it shall turn out to the world’s advantage 
and to the Saviour’s own satisfaction and glory. 


IL THE WORTHINESS OF CHRIST TO RECEIVE THE RICHES OF MEN. 


This worthiness is threefold—absolute, personal, and mediatorial. 


1. It is an absolute worthiness. 

This right to human riches is peculiar to a creator—and “ the Lamb 
that was slain” is the Creator ; “by him all things were made.” “The 
silver is mine and the gold is mine,” saith the Lord; “ the ‘earth is full 
of thy riches,” says the Psalmist. If there be, as Job says, “a vein for 
the silver and a place for the gold,” it is because the “Lord has formed 
them” therein. The same thing is true of any property, and of all the 
representations of what is called “capital” “ God made the cattle after 
their kind.” The words of Laban to Jacob were not true in his mouth, © 
but in the Saviour’s mouth they are absolutely true, “these daughters 
are my daughters, and these children are my children, and these cattle 
are my cattle, and all that thou seest is mine ;” “the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills is mine”—yea, his is also the very food on which they live ; 
for it is written, “he causeth the grass to grow for the cattle ;” and 
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hence it is that “beasts and all cattle praise the Lord.” Besides, he it is 
that gives riches. It is a common expression, that such an one has 
“made money ;” now, no one ever did so, either in the sense of creat- 
ing or meriting it. Though it be written, “the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich,” and though it be true that there is a connection between 
skillful industry and prosperity, yet it is not true absolutely that money 
is made by thrift or amassed by success. The very talent expended 
„upon the handicraft or the speculation is itself a gift. “Thou shalt re- 
member the Lord thy God, for it is he that giveth thee power to get 
wealth.” It was to keep Solomon humble that God said to him, “ 
have also given thee both riches and honor ;” and Solomon indorsed 
this truth when he wrote, “the blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich.” 
It was one of God’s heaviest charges against some, that they did not 
know that “he gave them the corn and wine and oil, and multiplied 
their silver and gold.” And, as it is the Saviour that makes and gives, 
so it is he that dlesses the money in the using. Money is a curse to any 
man if it comes unblessed. It is so to his own people, even when they 
have thirsted after it for their own sake. He has given them their 
desire—their idol has been set up in their house and in their heart, but 
along with that idol came his priests of blood and instruments of tor- 
ture ; and from the day that riches increased, their happiness and their 
spirituality too declined. Many a good man has lived to regret the day 
when riches began to flow upon him. Better, O, better far, a blessed 
poverty, than an unblessed wealth! When, however, that wealth is 
blessed, it is wealth indeed ; and all such blessing cometh by the Lord, 
and can come from no other quarter, 


2. But, secondly, it is also persona 

There lives not a man qualified to the sinless use of money. The best 
of men are more than jealous, they are afraid, of it; they know it to be 
the root of evil—that its possession entails heavy responsibilities—and 
that it powerfully tempts the heart to love the present world, and thus 
to forget God. Jesus Christ alone can be trusted with it. He can make 
the best use of it. For himself he needs it not: in his eye it is filthy 
lucre, Besides, he alone of all intelligent beings has read the history of 
money. He has long seen how it deceives man with promises false and 
vain, and how it mounts into the Father's throne and steals away the 
affections of his children, He has especially watched its chameleon hues, 
its ever-changing shapes—how at one time it forms itself into a splendid 
image, makes its lovers fall down in worship, and then itself falls upon 
and crushes them almost to death : thereafter he has seen it assume the 
figure of beautiful charity, working upon the pieces of gold into which 
it has been broken, and la ying them down as so many steps by which its 
vietims may rise again, but only to cling to the horns of the Pharisee’s 
altar. Anon, he has beheld it passing into the “ viewless form of a lovely 
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sound,” or ınto the luscious figures of Angelo’s chisel or Raphael’s pen- 
cil, and thus so to bewitch its admirers as to make them unconscious 
of their subjugation to the goddess of licentiousness. Yes: he has fol- 
lowed this Moloch everywhere, and tried his spirits and denounced his 
deceits. He himself, however, is perfectly safe from the evils of riches. 
And why? Because he alone puts them to their proper use. He receives, 
but he does not over-estimate them. They may be laid down before 
him, but they never rise higher. He stoops not to touch them—as for 
his heart, it knows them not. By his will they are immediately dis” 
missed on errands of salvation. They never accumulate interest by 
lying in, but by being sent out of, his Church, to bless the world. 
Emanating from him, they assume every variety of beautiful and blissful 
forms—they become brothers and sisters of mercy, bread to the hungry, 
wine to the faint, comfort to the afflicted, society to the forsaken, pardon 
to the guilty. Worthy indeed is he “to receive riches,” who thus re- 
commissions them into our miserable world—who thus lets them down 
again as so many angels to distribute the golden vessels of love among 
the sons of men. We may have our misgivings about lending money to 
one another, or about its safest investment, but we should have none in 
giving it to Christ. It is the only loan of which we can never repent. 
He, indeed, gives the highest rate of interest. He himself indicates what 
that rate shall be: “ Every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sister, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, 
shall receive AN HUNDREDFOLD, and shall inherit everlasting life” Our 
fathers used to talk of “the bank of faith,” and spake highly of its liberal 
discount. They told the shareholders of their time that it was not only 
dutiful, but most lucrative, to invest their all in that bank—that their 
Lord had always done with their money what Joseph did with that of 
his brethren, when they came to buy corn in Egypt, “returned it to 
them in their sacks’ mouth”—that they had never helped Christ without 
receiving a prophet’s reward in the unfailing barrel of nieal and cruse of 
oil—and that they had never suffered reverses, and for Christ’s sake 
taken “joyfully the spoiling of their goods,” without having it in their 
power to indorse the record of the patriarch’s profits where it is said, 
“every man also gave him a piece of money, and every one an earring 
of gold; so the Lord blessed the latter end of Job more than his 
beginning.” 

And what shall we think of this personal worthiness of the Lamb, 
when to all this we add the highest view of the matter—viz., the 
equivalents which are given to his people in return for their riches ? 
These are nothing less than saved and glorified souls. What a sublime 
and mysterious reproduction of riches is this ! Yes, liberal devisers! to 
keep you humble, not only shall all your moneys be restored at the gates 

- of heaven, but, to raise to their loftiest pitch your first hallelujahs, there 
you shall be weleomed by many of the children of Zion who were told 
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of redeeming love in the Bibles printed, and from the lips of the mis- 
sionary supported, by your Christian liberality. If blushes are ever 
known above, what must be their feelings who, on their arrival in heaven, 
meet their gifts to the Lamb at every step in the “spirits of just men 
made perfect,” and, as it were, hear the merry ring of their coins in the 
songs and shouts of these ransomed ones! 

3. In the third place, this worthiness is mediatorial. ; 

1 Beholding him as “the Lamb that was slain,” the angels and saints 
emphatically proclaim him to be worthy to receive riches. Mediatorial 
worthiness has a depth which can not be fathomed, a height which can 
not be scaled, a breadth which can not be measured, and a length which 
can not be told. Had I the heart of a seraph and the tongue of an 
angel, I should miserably fail in doing justice to such a theme. And 
yet it can not be passed over—we must, however feebly uttered, cast in 
our cheerful notes along with the swelling anthems of the celestial or- 
chestra, and we must say for him what we can, though that be but a 
word. Yes, infinitely lovely Lord Jesus, condescend even now to receive 
our rapturous acknowledgments of thy ineffably glorious and irresistible 
claims upon the riches of men, because thou “wast slain for us!” We 
were all lost—lost in the loss of thy Father’s image—lost for time, for 
eternity lost; when thou, thou alone, didst pity our fallen and wretched 
humanity, and by thy perfect obedience and propitiatory death, didst 
deliver our souls from hell and purchase for us a title to eternal life. 
“ Thou art the Lamb that was slain”? And has not the Church its 
grandest and most overpowering appeal from this consideration ? Who 
can gainsay her when she asks riches for the diffusion of Christ’s blessed 
gospel on the ground of such a plea? The apostle seems to think that 
he exhausts the argument for missions when he says, “ Ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be made rich ;” and 
exhausted indeed it is. Was Ae not rich ? 

Think of his absolute glory, as the equal of the Father—of his relative 
glory, as that Father’s well-beloved Son—and of his declarative glory, 
as shining forth in the splendor of creation and the revelations of prov- 
idence, and as expressed by the jubilant hosannas of ten thousand 
times ten thousand hearts—and say, was he not rich: rich in infinite 
complaceney with himself as the perfect One, rich in the smiles and 
within the bosom of his Father’s love, and rich in the holy affections of 
these adoring myriads? And yet, though thus rich, “he became poor.” 
Was he not poor? Think of the vail that was hung over his divine 
glory—of his departure from that Father’s bosom, and from the praises 
and services of these innumerable hosts, Think of such a person as this 
being born of a woman, and that in a low condition—of his continuing 
till death in a state of poverty, having not even where to lay his head— 
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of his enduring the contradietion of sinners—of his submission without 
a murmur to all the sinless ills of life, and of his last dying on the ac- 
cursed tree; and all this in our room, all “ for us,” that he might 
thereby satisfy divine law and justice, and lay deep the foundations-of 
that mercy wherein so many precious souls have been made to rejoice in 
the blessedness of pardon, purity, peace, and heaven. Was there ever 
such a stoop of majesty as this—such a descent from the heights of glory 
to the depths of infamy—such a fall from the bosom of divine Father- 
hood to the lap of human poverty—such an ignominy or such a curse as 
this, to be made the vietim of men and devils, to be hurried out of the 
very world he came to save, and to be enduring, along with it all, the 
righteous wrath of God, without complaint, without a word, that we his 
enemies might attain an everlasting redemption—that we might rise 
from our poverty, through Ais poverty, into the wealth and health of im- 
mortality, and that not one but millions of sinners, not one but every 
nation, not the past only and the present, but all and every generation, 
should have scattered before them in their march to glory the whole of 
the unsearchable riches of his love, all of them alike welcome, and all 
without money and without price. 

In vain do we search for argument, and in vain do we ask for justice, 
if claims such as these fail to convince. That heart, that society, that 
Church, which can resist appeals coming from the mediatorial worthiness, 
need never be assailed from any other point. It will be useless to describe 
the deplorable condition of the heathen world, the miseries of savage 
life, the cruelties and delusions of idolatry, and the perdition of the 
immortal soul—these may collect a little from the sentimentality of a 
momentary benevolence, but they are not able to command from the 
Church a sufficient and a steady revenue. We must rise high, as high 
as we can, in our appeals for riches to aid our missions: and higher we 
can not rise than to the blood of the dying Lamb of God. 

Perhaps we have been experimenting too much upon the mere sym- 
pathy of human nature with its own miseries. If so, we have not hith- 
erto found this to be a sufficient power. The appeal strikes too low—it 
meets with too much of human avarice and cruelty even in the avenues 
of its own benevolent yearnings. Let us then try more than ever to urge 
our demands for riches to Christ, upon the plea of his priceless love. If 
we do so, we can not strike our appeal on a loftier or more subduing key 
— we can not lay a firmer fulcrum, upon which to move the lever that 
shall remove the world’s gold into the coffers of the world’s Redeemer, 
As Benjamin Franklin sent his kite up to the clouds, to fetch down to 
him the very electricity of heaven, so must we do with our thoughts, 
our arguments, and our appeals in this grand theme; we must send them 
first of all up to “the most excellent glory,” and, deriving thence their 
awful power, their soul-entrancing beauty, and their lightning speed, we 
may confidently await an issue which shall turn fable into Ber, and fiction 
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into truth—which shall substitute for the philosopher’s stone the rent 
rock of Calvary, converting all that touches it into gold—yea, “the 
most fine gold.” 


III. THE WITNESSES TO HIS WORTHINESS. 


The judges in this matter are the angels and the saints in glory. 
“ And I beheld (says John), and, lo, in the midst of the throne and of 
the four beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as it had 
been slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, which are the seven spirits 
of God sent forth into all the earth. And I beheld, and I heard the 
voice of many angels round about the throne, and the beasts and the 
elders; and the number of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands, saying with a loud voice, WORTHY Is THE 
LAMB THAT WAS SLAIN TO RECEIVE—RICHES.” Now, that these celestial 
beings have opportunities and capacities for judging peculiar to them- 
selves, and which entitle them to our highest consideration, will appear 
if we regard, in the first place, their position ; and, secondly, their state 
of mind when forming and expressing their opinions. 


1. Let us regard, in the first place, their position. 

It must be admitted to be the very best that can be occupied. They 
are in heaven; they are therefore upon those heights of knowledge, 
devotion, and experience, from which they can look down upon and take 
the just measure of all worldly affairs—from which especially they can 
comprehend the whole domain, within and without, of mere wealth, 
with its perils and temptations to the sons of men. The angels have 
enjoyed the finest opportunities of watching whereunto money and the 
love of it would grow, but for the restraints of providence and of grace. 
Many an awful shipwreck of moral and spiritual treasure have they seen 
upon the fickle sea of life. On that sea there may be few buoys or sig- 
nals to indicate where lie the sunken rocks or the shifting sands; but to 
them there are abundance of such marks in their recollections of the 
spots where the frail barks of mortality have been so often dashed to 
pieces. In the gratification of a holy curiosity, they have often followed 
out the human experiment of seeking for happiness in money. They 
have seen with amazement the worldling begin his sordid course, with a 
cool and daring dismissal of God from his heart and head—they have 
seen him next wrap tightly around his soul the miser’s mantle, shut up 
and bar his bowels of merey, retire into the dark cell of self, and hear 
and see and know nothing and no one that bring not along with them a 
gift. They have seen him swell out into bigger proportions as riches grew, 
but never in the direction of piety or charity. They have noticed him 
in the circles of sociality, in the organizations of science, in the institu- 
tions of mercy, and in the assemblies of the saints; but they never saw 
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him part with his gold, even to gratify his selfimportance. They have 
followed him, when he became a sensualist, into the temples of pleasure, 
where lust wrung even from him a momentary gratification ; but whether 
his money got a palace, a title, an inheritance, or a kingdom, satisfaction 
it never gained for him. Yea, in speechless wonder that an immortal 
soul could waste its sacred fires on such absolute trifles, and be drawn 
together into such narrow and shriveled dimensions, they have gone 
down with him to his lone and wretched hovel, have listened to the 
psalms he has sung and to the prayers he has offered up to those gods 
of gold that meanwhile mocked and chattered over the poor creature 
lying at their feet; but they never heard one expression of thankful- 
ness, never saw one sign of joy, even when the silver shrines gleamed 
most brightly or the golden eyes filled the miser’s den with their wild- 
est glares. And, at length, they have gone to his death-bed, to see how 
much the avarice of a lifetime could do for a dying hour; but, alas, how 
agonizing the scene! Let us not ask these beautiful beings to detail to 
us the tortures of a rich man’s soul who has to seek God in that dark 
night. Let us believe that riches are not for men, when angels emphat- 
ically pronounce that the Lamb who was slain is alone worthy to 
receive them. 

Moreover, the position occupied by these holy beings lets them see 
the full bearings of riches upon the progress of the Redeemer’s cause. 
They can judge of the importance of Bibles, ordinances, and missions ; 
and, seeing all these rise into influence from the pious use of money, 
they know exactly its worth and its place in the economics of Christian- 
ity. Employed otherwise than in the service of the Lamb, they see it 
running to and fro to gratify appetite, to breed ungodliness, to destroy 
souls. Carefully weighing the case, not in the balances of time and the 
flesh, but in those of the soul and of eternity, they conclude that the 
only being wearing the human form to whom riches can be safely 
intrusted is the Saviour, all whose treasures go to instruct the ignorant, 
reclaim the sinner, and restore the soul; thus drying up the sources of 
human grief, canceling guilt, and opening heaven. 


2. But let us regard, in the second place, their state of mind when form- 
ing or expressing their opinion. 

It seems enough to say, that from their being absolutely independent 
of riches, they can, without partiality, pronounce upon their real value, 
A state of dependence is not the most favorable to a sound mind in mat- 
ters of relative obligation. There was no gold in the earthly Canaan: 
when it was needed, Solomon had to send to Ophir. What à beautiful 
type, this, of the heavenly! There is not only no gold there, but there 
is no need of it. Unless for some benevolent purpose, the very word 
that describes it would never be whispered there. To them it is 
nothing, absolutely nothing, however much it may be worshiped on 
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earth. Ifso, they must believe that it is less than nothing to their God, 
except in its Christian union with the work of human redemption. Thus 
are they precisely in the state of mind which educes an impartial judg- 
ment. The angels can not use it—the saints have no use for it; so that, 
when thinking of its fictitious value in this world, they are competent to 
say which is worthiest to receive it—men, or the Saviour of men. 
When to this we add their moral and spiritual perfection, we see at a 
glance that such judges can not err either in opinion or action. No 
clouds hover about, and no misconceptions enter, their minds. Educa- 
tion is complete, and ideas on all subjects must be just and good; 
especially on that most important of all subjects to them, the worth of 
the Lamb. Now they know him as they are known, see him as he is, 
and feel their obligations as they ought. The angelic portion of them 
have been students of redeeming love from the first of days, and have 
been learning for thousands of ages, by the Church, the manifold wisdom 
of God. Well acquainted, then, they must be with the work and the 
worth of Jesus Christ. The saints, too, now appreciate as they ought 
him who loved them and gave himself for them—who suffered, and bled, 
and died, in their room. 

But here we may be permitted to appeal to Christians still below, and 
to ask them to pronounce their judgment on this weighty matter. Are 
we of the same mind with our sainted friends and the angels? We cer- 
tainly are. The Christian state not only proves, but necessitates it. 
There is a difference but only in the degree, not in the nature, of the 
judgment formed. Above, they feel and act in harmony with their con- 
vietions. We do not; and, because of this inconsistency, it is needful to 
remind one another of our obligations, and to argue and plead for the 
cause of Christ. Strictly speaking, we can not ask Christians to give 
themselves and their all to Christ; this they have done already in their 
abandonment and consecration. What we say is, let their gifts be more 
in proportion to their promises; let their sacrifices be counterparts to 
their obligations. We have set before us, in Christ himself, the stature 
ofa perfect liberality ; and though none here have ever reached it, it is 
the duty of all to strive to attain. A Christian is constantly rising up to 
it; his efforts amount at once to a duty and to a privilege. How inter- 
esting it is to look back upon the tides of Christian munificence! With 
what extraordinary regularity have these risen in the Church and ebbed 
from the world! Checkered now and then they have been, seemingly 
ebbing from the Church, and flowing toward the world; but, in the 
main, these tides have been always rising round about “the Rock of Sal- 
vation,” Something depends on how you view their motions, Objects 
in nature present widely different aspects, according to the dispositions 
of light and shade; so do objects in the spiritual region: they are 
variously judged of, according to the purity of the medium and the state 
and power of the faculties of observation. When we stand, for instance, 
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on old ocean’s shore, there are times in which we are puzzled to say 
whether his waters advance or recede ; oft, when flowing, we think they 
ebb: so it may be with our impressions in this matter. There are great 
depths and mysterious eddyings, even in the heart of Christ’s Church; 
undercurrents of faith, love, and hope, which are rushing toward him 
with prodigious power, while on the surface we may be more tantalized 
by its billowy heaving and yawning than ‘cheered by the dashing and 
lofty crests of the noble estuary. 

Be this as it may, let us thank God for those rad specimens of 
Christian liberality which, standing out and up from this lower firma- 
ment, serve as laws of gravitation to the entire body of Christian sacri- 
fice, secure regularity in its motions, prevent declensions from the 
appointed orbits, and apply that centripetal force which makes every light 
in that spiritual canopy seek its way to the grand orb, “the Lamb that 
was slain.” Who can tell what mighty impulses have been given to the 
large heart of the Church by the story of the widow’s mite? That 
mite has brought forth its thousands and tens of thousands of gold and 
silver to the Lamb. Who can tell how much more he has received from 
his inscription on that woman’s monument who anointed his head with 
costly ointment ? 

For the purposes alike of fertilizing and beautifying our earth, give 
me those deep but pure and gentle streams that ooze up from the hid- 
den fountains and everywhere permeate our valleys, rather than the 
impetuous mountain-torrent that carries all before it tumultuously to 
the ocean. The one is unheard-of, but, like all the healthy processes 
of nature, it silently and surely does its work; the other commands the 
wonder of the tourist and the naturalist, and no doubt serves its own 
end among physical phenomena; but few there be that know, and fewer 
still that experience, its blessedness. He, then, would be the best friend 
of Christian enterprise, who could fix the eye of the Church on the 
duty of greatly enlarged offerings to the cause of Christ, and persuade 
her everywhere to reduce the polities and practices of her manifold as- 
sociations to such a system, as would have all the effect of a legislative 
tax, with none of its obnoxious elements. He who would do so, must 
not be ashamed of “ small things ;” he must be a believer. in the om- 
nipotence of principles. Science tells us that the most potent forces in 
nature are the simplest—that one spark of electricity in a moment com- 
municates mind to mind, however far asunder. Chemistry tells us that 
the implements of explosive power need not be monstrous, and that 
the instruments of death may almost be infinitesimally small. It is not 
the arsenal, it is not the magazine of gunpowder, that does the work of 
war: it is the skillful selection of thousands of lesser weapons, and their 
dexterous aims. And so it is in the kingdom of grace. One sound 
principle, calmly but securely at work in every Christian heart, would 
speedily level the dynasty of Satan and win the battle for Christ. We 
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have such a principle in the worthiness of the Lamb to receive riches. 
O that this principle were to go down into and through the entire 
Church of God! Then would spring forth streams in the desert, and 
fountains of perennial peace would be poured out on a thirsty world; 
the plethoric Church would be greatly relieved, but not impoverished 
in any sense, and the anthems in heaven would be gladly re-echoed in 
the symphonies of earth. 


DISCOURSE XLVIIL 


JOHN CUMMING, D.D. F.R.S.E. 


Tis famous Anglo-Scottish divine has been for twenty-four years one of the 
most celebrated preachers in London. 

His present charge, the Scottish National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden, 
was assumed in 1832. It is his first charge, and has been eminently successful. The 
Church, which has arisen from a small body, now embraces about eight hundred com- 
municants. The congregations, made up in great part of the élite, are often larger 
than can well be accommodated. It is no rare occurrence for hundreds to go away 
without gaining admission, although the house is of fair dimensions. 

In personal appearance, he is described as of middle height, and slenderly made, 
well-formed features, with an intelligent expression of countenance, dark and lus- 
trous eyes, and a well-developed forehead. He always wears glasses, and in the 
pulpit is never seen without his “clerical robes.” His discourses are nov pro- 
nounced from a manuscript, generally, at least; but a man is often seen sitting. at 
the left hand of the pulpit, taking them down in short-hand, and so, with a revision 
by the author, they are as readily printed as if fully written out. This explains, in 
part, their frequent publication ; for, as all the world know, Dr. Cumming is often 
seen in print. 

As a prolific author, Dr. Cumming has few equals among the men of his age. 
His “ Apocalyptic Sketches,” “ Lectures on the Parables,” “ Benedictions,” “Signs 
of the Times,” “ Voices of the Night,” ete., etc., have been, most of them, repub- 
lished in the United States; and, taking into view both countries, their cirenlation 


has been immense. 

We should say that Dr. Cumming could not lay claim to depth and originality as a 
preacher and writer; but still he need never be tame or feeble. Itis said that he isa 
man of exceedingly pleasing pulpit address, and that his preaching is remarkable for 
its equality ; rarely dazzling by its brilliancy, and never falling below mediocrity. 
His chief fault must be that he is too gaudy and diffuse. Dr. Cumming is quite 
noted as a platform speaker; and whether here or in his pulpit, he is never more in 
his element than when making some onset upon Romanism, which has often and 
keenly felt the edge of his blade. His readiness of utterance is truly wonderful: 
and from the moment he commences an address or discourse, until its conclusion, 
the current of his eloquence is said to be almost always calm and untroubled. 

Dr. Cumming is now about forty-eight years of age, having been born in 1809, 
in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, of a good father, bearing the same name, and a very 
devoted and cherished mother. He was educated at King’s College University of 
Aberdeen. At our request he has made his own selection in the discourse for 


this work. He is not responsible for the title. 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION OR NO RELIGION. 


“Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also go away? Then Simon Peter answered 
him, Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life.”—JoHn, vi. 67, 68. 


Jesus seeing the multitude retire and leave him, the faithful and the 
living expositor of eternal truth, because the truth did not square with 
their previous prejudices, nor gratify their groveling appetites, turns and 
appeals to the apostles, and asks, “ Will ye also go away ?” Ye, whom 
I have nursed as a hen her brood—as a mother her children, whose infir- 
mities I have borne with, whose necessities I have supplied, whose sins I 
have forgiven, whose professions I have heard—will ye also, like the 
rest of the world, go away and leave me, your Master, your Saviour, 
your Redeemer, and your Lord, alone? When Jesus spake thus, he 
appealed to their convictions, and substantially said, “I do not wish 
you to remain unless you are satisfied, deeply and truly satisfied. I do 
not ask the blind and irrational obedience of the brute, but the enlight- 
ened subjection of the man. I ask you not to come round me as the 
slaves of a tyrant, that dare not think, but to listen to me as the intel- 
ligent pupils of a loving and an affectionate and a faithful teacher.” 
Christianity from first to last is the religion of conviction. It strikes its 
roots in the mind as well as in the heart. It bids you follow because 
you are persuaded, and accept because convinced ; and you show it the 
greatest respect when you refuse to follow because you have failed to 
arrive at a sincere and earnest conviction. It holds out to its followers 
no tempting earthly and alluring inducements; it has no offer of a 
Mohammedan license upon earth, and it presents no promises of a Pagan 
elysium or Paradise beyond it. It seeks the conversion of your hearts 
through the enlightenment of your minds, and as soon as they are con- 
vinced it insists on hospitality ; it asks the loyalty of your hearts and 
the homage of your intellects. It will not deceive you; it holds out no 
false bait ; it candidly tells you bonds and imprisonment await the faith- 
ful. ‘Through much tribulation ye must enter into the kingdom of 
God.” “In the world ye shall have tribulation, in me only ye shall 
have peace.” 

When Peter hears this appeal, ever the first to speak forth his con- 
victions, sometimes when ill-conceived, and necessarily transient, and at 
other times when they were deep, enduring, and divine, he exclaims: 
“ Lord, to whom shall we go?” What are we to do if thou leavest us, 
and where shall we go if we desert thee? Every man has a god that 
he worships; every one a prophet he learns from in the prospect of 
heaven. It is not really a question, Will you worship? the question is, 
Will you worship the only true and living God? The miser worships 
the gold in his coffers; the ambitious man the dazzling objects of his 
aspirations in the distant horizon; the enthusiastic scholar adores learn- 
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ing, the statesman sets his heart on fame. That which is uppermost and 
first in your morning thoughts, which is deepest and dearest in your 
mid-day anxieties, which is last, most lingering, in your evening reflec- 
tions, that is practically your god ; that you really deify, to that you burn 
the incense of the heart, to him you give the homage of your soul. 
Peter felt that he could not live without God; that as a creature he 
must have a Creator to look up to, as a sinner he must have a Saviour 
to lean on. He felt that no man on earth is the illimitable and inex- 
haustible fountain, but that each is rather the cistern that needs to be 
filled from the fountain, and even it is very often dry; that he is not 
himself original and underived, but has a borrowed life dependent on a 
source that is above him, cut off from which he must fall like a withered 
branch, or become as a broken cistern that can hold no water. Peter 
therefore appeals to Christ in language extremely touching and beauti- 
ful: “Blessed Lord, what master will be so kind to us as thou; what 
teacher so patient, so tender; what Saviour so able, so willing to help 
us; weary and heavy laden, where shall we get rest; guilty and sinful, 
where shall we get pardon; ignorant and blind, where shall we learn 
the truths and the lessons of everlasting life? To whom, blessed Lord, 
shall we go? Thou only hast the words of eternal life.” 

Let us, also, ask the question of ourselves, partly as bearing on our 
own relations at this moment, partly as identifying ourselves in spirit 
and feeling with those who first gave utterance to these words. If we 
do not go to Christ and living Christianity, to what source shall we go 
in order to find a better, a more satisfactory or joyous religion? Shall 
we, if we desert the blessed Saviour as our Priest, and Prophet, and 
King, fall back into the freezing void of atheism? Shall we plunge into 
that emptiness and desolation in which no wing can soar, no spirit can 
breathe, and no heart can beat or cherish one bright and weighty hope? 
Shall we fall back into that wretched state where the darkness is so 
great that vice and virtue are undistinguished, and confounded together ? 
Shall we conclude with the atheist, that there is no immortal and soar- 
ing soul to leap from the wreck which we leave behind us in the grave? 
that there is no eternity beyond the confines of time, to be to us a 
blessed and a happy and everlasting home? that there is no God that 
made us, as the creatures of his world? no precious Redeemer who has 
died for us? that we are like the brutes which perish—with this disadvan- 
tage, that they do not know their approaching doom, and therefore have 
no fears within, nor fightings without; while we know and see the 
annihilation that yawns before us, and recoil in horror from so hateful 
an issue, so terrible a catastrophe? Surely, surely, the prospect is too 
dreadful to be true; we can not prevail on the heart to entertain it for a 
moment. To think that this orb in which we live is moving without a 
governing, à controlling, and a guiding hand ; that all the events of life 
are the random shots of irrational chance; that in futurity there is 
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nothing before us that we can cherish with any certainty as an everlast- 
ing hope, and nothing solid and lasting beneath us, on which the soles 
of our feet can be at rest, is surely a conclusion no man outside of a 
lunatic asylum can accept. Hardness of heart or bewilderment of intel- 
lect alone can come to the awful, the freezing, the horrible conclusion, 
“There is no God!” We can not, we will not go to atheism; we can 
not exchange the only Saviour for that which is a miserable and a 
wretched negation. The consciously debased and impure may live 
themselves into atheism, but even they can never arriveat it as a solemn 
logical conclusion. If we will not go to atheism, where shall we go? 
Shall we go back to the gods of the Pantheon? Shall we bow the knee 
at those cold altars, those long-forsaken shrines? Shall we become again 
the worshipers of Jupiter and Juno? Impossible! There is no satis- 
faction there; there is no rest for the intellect, no peace for the con- 
science, no hope for the soul there. The most gifted intellects of 
heathendom owned it could not satisfy them; but they hoped—though 
their hopes were merely the offspring of their wishes—that God would 
one day interfere, and tell them of a Saviour, a futurity, a home. The 
most consistent worshiper in the ancient Pantheon was unhappily the 
most debased and corrupt. The sins of the fallen were too often the 
rites of its worship, the lusts of depravity were the acceptable incense of 
its gods. They canonized what we are taught to crucify—the crimes 
of Christendom were too extensively the virtues of the heathen. Well 
might the disciples have said to the Master, “ Blessed Lord, thy beati- 
tudes pronounced upon the mount”—those beatitudes of Jesus that will 
outlive the Pyramids of all the Pharaohs—“ are too beautiful, they have 
impressed themselves too deeply on our hearts; they have unfolded to 
us too fully thy character and thy love, and the work and the service 
that thou requirest, for us ever to fall back into the worship of the gods 
of the heathen, or to recognize as the rulers of the universe them that 
were the scourges and the curse of mankind.” It would have been 
descending from the light of day into the dreary dungeon—it would 
have been the exchange of all that dignifies and adorns for all that 
debases and degrades. Their new nature would not submit to it. Their 
experience of the peace and joys of truth would not allow them to 
descend so terribly. Shall we go back again, they might have said, to 
Judaism? If we forsake thee, blessed Jesus, shall we return to those 
sacrifices offered year by year, which never could take away sin? The 
eloquence of Aaron, the energy of Moses, the sacrifices of Levi, have 
all failed to satisfy us. If thou art not the fulfillment of all; if thy sor- 
rows and thy sufferings, thine agony and bloody sweat, be not the atone- 
ment predicted by Isaiah, proclaimed by the prophets, and expected by 
the saints, then, blessed Master, we have no faith for the present, we 
have no hope for the future, and all our expectations are at an end; we 
are without a father, without a friend, and without a home. We can 
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not go back to them. If thou art not the Messiah, we renounce the 
past, we despair of the future ; the Old Testament is a fable, if the New 
Testament be not true. We have gone to Moses, and he has pointed 
us to thee. We forsook him, because we found him and more than him 
in thee; if we go back to him, he will direct us to thee; if we appeal 
to Aaron, he will conduct us to thee; if we refer to Isaiah, he speaks to 
us only of thee. Blessed Lord, we can not go to Judaism; to whom 
shall we go, if we forsake thee, our Lord and our Master—our life and 
hope ? i 

But to apply the text more strictly to ourselves, let me ask if we give 
up Christianity, if we renounce Christ crucified, to whom shall we go ? 
What religion can we substitute for that which the infidel renounces? 
Suppose Christianity extinguished, suppose all its truths discovered to be 
false, what have we? Nothing but guesses, conjectures, hope that ends 
in despair ; and despair that starts hopes that end again in blanker de- 
spair. Allis chaos, if this Book be removed ; all is darkness, if its light 
_ be quenched. Shall we find in the religion of Hume—if religion it can 
be called—or rather in the blasphemies of Hume, or the nonsense of 
atheistic Secularists, that which Christ fails to supply? The articles-of 
their faith are guesses, their hepes are conjectures, their theology is a 
system of doubts or cold negations. They admit no ruin, which we 
feel; they therefore look for no Saviour as we do. If God be just, I 
ask the skeptic, will he condemn all? He says, No. Then if God be 
merciful, will he save all? He answers, that we can not expect. Then 
how far will his justice reach in punishing ; how deep will his mercy go 
in saving? What is the least sin that he will punish ; what is the great- 
est sin that he will forgive? Your God must be unjust in order to be 
merciful, and he must be unmerciful in order to be just. The only God 
that you have dreamed of, if you have dreamed of a God at all, is a com- 
posite of imperfections, contradictions, and confusion. Surely, surely 
we can not exchange a religion that tells us of a sure home, a loving 
Father, and the way to both, for a religion that can not tell us of a God, 
of a Saviour, or give us any well-founded hope or probability of hope, 
or remove from our hearts one anxious and irritating doubt, or fore- 
boding. 

Shall we adopt, if we refuse Deism, its milder modification ? Shall we 
subscribe to the creed of Socinianism ? Shall we exchange the warm 
and living Christianity of Jesus for the cold, comfortless creed of Soci- 
nus; which is the cross without the glory, a religion without a sacrifice, 
a salvation without a Saviour? The religion of the Unitarian contains 
directions beautiful and true for them that are well; but we are sick, 
and we want prescriptions for our cure. In the Unitarian’s chapel there 
is a desk for an eloquent teacher, but there is no pulpit for an ambassa- 
dor of glad tidings from our Father and from our God. He offers us a 
directory how to walk when we can not move our limbs, and want and 
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wait for the power to do so; he ignores the Fall, he is satisfied with a 
human Saviour because he believes only in an insignificant, that is, in a 
partial calamity. But what we need, sorely need, is not direction, but 
life ; not simply to be told what to do, but to be told how our sins can 
be forgiven—not only how we are to walk, but how strength may be im- 
parted to the withered limbs, in order that we may walk in those ways 
which are ways of pleasantness, and in those paths which are paths of 
peace. If Jesus be not God, Christianity is the mother of despair. I 
do not want a purer law than that which was proclaimed on Sinai; I 
see well enough already that I can not obey it. I hear distinctly from 
it that there is a curse upon my disobedience ; and to give me a loftier 
standard, without the means of coming up to that standard, is to increase 
the despair it pretends and professes to relieve. Besides, such is my 
ruin that I feel a divine hand must set me on my feet again, or I never 
can be lifted up at all. I have such a grand apprehension of the vast- 
ness of that thing called the soul—that wonder-worker of the age in 
which we live, I have that sense of its capacity of joy and its capability ‘ 
of woe; I have that conviction of its preciousness, and that foreboding 
of its peril, that if I can not have a divine Saviour to take care of it, I 
will do the best that I can to take care of it myself. “But I know in 
whom I have believed”—a very different Saviour from him the Unitarian 
accepts— and that he is able to keep what I have committed to him 
against that day.” 

If we go not to Christ, nor to Deism, nor to Socinianism, shall we 

“relapse into Romanism, the exploded superstition of the past, the with- 
ered husks of a once-living Christianity ? Shall we sing the Psalms of 
David, not to God, but to the Virgin Mary, as the Romanist does ? 
Shall we attach to human works an expiatory virtue? Shall we regard 
human tears as cleansing from sin? Shall we believe the word of man 
superior to or equal to the word of God? Shall we be satisfied with 
penance that man can pay, instead of the repentance that God can give ? 
Shall we be contented with confessing to a priest who can not sympa- 
thize with the sorrow though he can sympathize with the sin, who can 
not forgive the guilt when he hears it and knows it, instead of confess- 
ing to him who sympathizes with the sorrow, and hates the sin, and is 
able to mitigate the pangs of the one, and to remove by his precious 
blood all the guilt and iniquity of the other ? 

Wherever I look, in the height or in the depth, on the right or on 
the left, I can see no religion that comes within ten thousand miles of 
that which is in this blessed Book. And if I can not believe in Christ 
crucified, which is Christianity, as my only religion, I know nothing else 
in the past or in the present worthy ofthe acceptance of a rational man, 
or that can convey any thing like peace, repose, and satisfaction to the 
human heart. We may therefore well say, Blessed Lord, if we go away 
from thee, to whom shall we go? Not to J udaism, not to Socinus, not 
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to Pio Nono; where, then, shall we go? Tested by every test, tried in 
every pretension, all fails to satisfy the intellect, to meet the necessities 
of the heart, to give peace to the conscience. If Christianity be not 
the religion of God, God has never spoken, and man has no revelation 
at all. Ask the dying skeptic, in that hour when realities and sincerities 
thrust out delusions, prejudices, and passions, whether his religion will 
satisfy him then and there. Voltaire prays for only another hour, and 
while he curses the Saviour, he curses himself. Or shall I appeal to 
Hume-—trying in his last moments to jest away thought, as boys whistle 
in the dark when they fancy there is a specter behind them or beside 
them, in order to keep off their fears? Or shall we appeal to D’Alem- 
bert or to Diderot, or to any other of the lurid spirits of that dark and 
potentous epoch, when God seemed to have given up a portion of the 
world to the domination of fallen angels? They taught nothing power- 
ful enough to extract the stings of conscience, or drown the forebodings 
of hell. Ask the skeptic on his death-bed ; ask witnesses of skeptic 
death-beds, and they will all answer that skepticism may do very well 
for convivial hours, for rude health, for thoughtless moments; but it will 
never do for a dying hour, and alas! alas! still less for death, and judg- 
ment, and eternity But ask the Christian, on the other hand. Ask 
Stephen as he is stened by the enemies of Christ; he sees Jesus at the 
right hand of God, and concludes his agony on earth while expressing 
the hopes that he cherished of nearing joy: “Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.” Ask the Apostle Paul, and he will tell you, “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; and now. 
there remains for me a crown of glory which the Lord will give me on 
that day.” Ask any Christian whose history you know, whose acquaint- 
ance you have enjoyed—ask him in a dying hour, whether the religion 
he has professed and lived in, and loved in, stands him instead at that 
testing moment ; and you will find that while thousands have repented 
they were unbelievers, never yet did one die repenting that he loved the 
Saviour too much, leaned on him too strongly, or indulged brighter 
hopes than the last hour of experience on earth has realized. To whom, 
then, blessed Lord, shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. 
Eternal life ; he reveals it to his own. He makes known the life and the 
way that leads to it. He is the purchaser of it. We are redeemed not 
with gold and silver, or any such corruptible things, but by his precious 
blood. He bestows it: “I give unto them eternal life, and none shall 
pluck them out of my hand.” He has not a dream about it, a conjecture, 
about it, a guess, a poem, a problem; but he has words that are unspent 
by the ages that have intervened since he uttered them—the very words 
of eternal life. What is the great want, then, of all mankind? ‘Life. 
A Christian is not a man that hopes to live, but he has—he begins now 
on earth—the life that culminates in heaven. Hell begins the instant 
that a man is born; heaven begins the instant that a man is born again. 
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We are all born under the curse, in the eclipse, in a state of aberration 
from God. And when we are born again, we come under a new attrac- 
tion ; the curse is removed, we have in the heart life, and so eternal 
life. 

Let me ask, have we eternal life—have we this new birth? Born we 
are, under the curse; aliens and strangers by nature, we all are; but the 
question is, are we born again? We have not to do something in order 
to be ruined. Just let man live as he is born, and as a stone falls to the 
earth, he falls away from God further and further. The materiel of hell 
is not, probably, a material flame, a living worm, a fire that is not 
quenched ; but ceaseless, progressive, darkening aberration from God. 
The longer that the soul lives, the further it retreats from God. And 
heaven is not so much physical and material enjoyment, though all this 
it may be! it is ceaseless approximation to God. The lost soul is under 
a centrifugal impulse, that drives him away and downward deeper ‚and 
deeper, a descent which is described in the Bible as “ bottomless ;? and 
the redeemed and the saved soul is under a centripetal attraction that 
brings him nearer and nearer to God in moral likeness, in intellectual 
greatness, in knowledge, in love, in peace, and enjoyment, through the 
endless ages of eternity. Therefore, at this moment, every one of us is 
either under the attraction that brings us nearer to God, that is, we have 
eternal life; or we are under the impulse that is carrying us further 
away from God. Which isit? Answer it to your conseiences, answer 
it to yourselves. You will have to meet it at the judgment-seat. Bet- 
ter entertain the question when it can be disposed of to your everlasting 
well-being, than have to meet it when you find it too late to find the 
way, or recover the opportunity you have lost. So shall you receive the 
reward of them who have washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood ofthe Lamb. 

But great privilege is great responsibility. These apostles that found 
in Christ so much to love, found in themselves no less to answer for. To 
hear the words of eternal life, is privilege and responsibility ; to accept 
the truth, is our instant and paramount obligation. They that crucified 
the Lord of glory, were not so guilty as we shall be “if we neglect so 
great salvation.” Christ said to them what he can not sayofus: “They 
know not what they do.” The very next duty that devolves upon us 
after knowing and accepting the words of. life, is to spread them among 
those who are nearest to us; not to cease till the whole earth is covered 
with the presence and lighted up with the glory of him who is the Light 
to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of his people Israel. The possessor 
of a truth without a testimony to the truth, is possible in theory, but 
almost impracticable in fact. Wherever the word of life is possessed as 
a life in the heart, it will radiate as a light upon the rest of mankind. 
To be in possession of a saving truth, but to keep it as a choice secret to 
ourselves, seems to involve no ordinary culpability indeed. IfI see a 
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person tried for an offense, and know him to be innocent ; if I hear the 
verdict of the jury, “guilty,” and the sentence of the judge, “ death ;” 
and if I have the secret that explains his innocence: for me to be silent 
is to be in my measure accessory to the death of that innocent man. If 
I see persons laboring under a fatal epidemic, while I possess the medi- 
cine that is its specific antidote, ifsuch there be; and if, possessing that 
medicine, and knowing its efficacy, I withhold it from those who are per- 
ishing, most assuredly I am guilty, not only in the sight of man, but in 
the judgment of God, of manslaughter. If I possess a knowledge that 
illuminates the ignorant, conveys pardon to the guilty, plants regenera- 
tion in the hearts of the corrupt and the fallen, and if possessed of that 
light, I refuse to spread it; if acquainted with the secret of a world’s 
restoration, I feed myself upon that secret and taste its sweetness, but 
resolve to monopolize it: I do say, that if peradventure safe through the 
blood of sprinkling, it will be a safety destitute of the repose, the happi- 
ness, the joy of them who, saints by grace, have toiled as servants to 
express their gratitude to him that loved them and died for them. But, 
in fact, it is scarcely possible to believe and accept a magnificent and 
saving truth, and yet to keep it in selfish monopoly to ourselves. - A 
truth that we do not spread, either we scarcely believe, or we very inad- 
equately appreciate. Whoever heartily believes a precious truth, that 
truth he never can keep to himself. The efforts that you make to spread 
God’s truth are the exponents of the depth of the impression it has made 
on your hearts. What is selfishly retained or indolently enjoyed, we 
have never grasped as we should, or tasted its sweetness as it is, or 
appreciated justly in its own intrinsic magnificence and greatness. That 
man who honestly accepts an error, believing that error to be truth, is - 
much more a truth-holder than the man who accidentally accepts the 
truth, but has never examined thoroughly whether it be a truth or a 
falsehood. Truth never is accepted as it should be until it be incorpo- 
rated with our nature; the lights of our intellects, the scepter in our 
conscience, the life in our hearts, and a ceaseless missionary influence in 
our conduct and converse in the world. It is possible, but not frequent, 
that the word of life shall be held in its intrinsic vitality in a man’s 
heart, and yet that he never has made an effort to spread it; just as 
seeds of corn have been kept in the Egyptian pyramids in the hands of 
mummies, shut up in their stony coffins, without germinating. Never- 
* theless, the instant that those seeds were brought to the light, under the 
rains, and the sunbeams, and the prolific earth, they did eventually 
grow ; so if the seeds, the incorruptible seeds of living truth, have been 
scattered in your hearts, and honestly received, yet have remained tor- 
pid and unprolific hitherto; now that you are made to feel your respon- 
sibility, and what Christ has done for you, and what God commands you 
to do for him, are clearly and plainly impressed, those living seeds, if 
such have been really and truly received into your hearts, will begin for 
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the first time to bud, and grow up, and bear fruit in some thirty, in 
some sixty, and in some a hundred fold. 

It is not improbable that the truth of God itself received into the 
heart as a dead, dry, and unprolific thing, proves not a blessing, but the 
reverse. The best and most nutritious food eaten, but not incorporated 
into our animal economy, by the process of digestion, becomes poison; 
the purest truth taken into the intellect, left there, never “ read, marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested,” instead of being nourishing food to the 
soul, becomes a destructive poison. The truth in every shape, within 
and without, is either a savor of life, or it is a savor of death. Truth 
believed, but not lived, loved, and acted out, is a savor of death; truth 
believed, lived, loved, incorporated into our hearts, cherished not as a 
dogma, but a life, not as a notion, but an experience, is the savor of life 
to ourselves and of life unto life among all with whom we come into 
contact. 'T'o hold forth the word of everlasting life is not only the duty, 
the privilege, but the instinctive desire, prayer, and effort of all that 
know the truth in its saving and sanctifying power. And when I open 
this blessed Book, and look at the characteristics of them who have re- 
ceived and believed the word of everlasting life as delineated there, I 
see that every figure under which a Christian is set forth, every light in 
which he is seen, every angle at which he is viewed by the sacred pen- 
men, indicate that he is designed of God to diffuse the knowledge of 
that glorious gospel which he has received from God in his distinguishing 
grace. “Ye are the lights of the world,” to spread around you its 
kindling splendors. Or, if yours be alower position, “ye are the salt 
ofthe earth,” silently and quietly to penetrate with its restorative and 
preservative powers the whole surrounding mass. Every Christian is 
made what he is in order that he may be a means of making others what 
they should be; we are by God’s grace made lights, in order that in 
providence we may be luminous; we have received, in order that we 
may give. The means of giving, the mode in which we act upon the 
world, may be various as circumstances in this life are ; but the force with 
which we act upon the world is just the measure of the vitality of living 
religion in our hearts; for he that is not a blessing must necessarily be a 
blot. No man can be a blank in a world so constituted as ours. God’s 
great design in giving his grace, is to make us the privileged, and joy- 
ous, and consecrated distributors of what he has given. The largest 
recipient in the Church is meant thereby to become instantly the greatest 
giver among mankind. The Christian heart is not the barren sand that 
receives the sun-beams and dew-drops, and absorbs them, and yields 
nothing in return: but the fertile soil that, warmed by the sun, and in 
itself richly endowed by him that originally made it, is to respond to 
its privileges, and its possession, by many a joyous and golden harvest. 
And we know, too, by a very beautiful law that he that is the greatest 
giver is always the happiest man. What parts of the earth seem to 
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smile with the richest joy and to reflect the greatest happiness? Not 
its barren sands, nor its deserts, but its most fertile, and prolific spots. 
And what are the words that denote the intensest happiness? Words 
that mean living out of self, and going from self. What is meant by 
the word ecstacy ? the intensest joy that human nature feels—standing 
out of one’s self; making self no more the center and the basis of our 
action, but sacrificing self in order to do good to others. And what is 
the meaning of the word transport, ecstatic joy? Being carried beyond 
one’s self, and subdued, absorbed, floated into a current of irrepressible 
beneficence and love. And hence our blessed Lord has uttered what is 
deep thought, worthy of being deeply pondered: “It is more blessed,” 
not, as it is sometimes read at the Royal Exchange, to receive than to 
give, but as they read it in heaven, and as it is felt by Christian hearts 
upon earth, “It is more blessed to give than it is to receive.” Our 
Lord has thus so constituted them that are the recipients of his grace, 
that they shall be the greatest distributors of it. It is his own great 
plan for spreading upon earth the grand truths that are inspired from 
heaven; and he that fails to spread the truth, is just in that fact as 
criminal as he that refuses to accept the truth; for both are ordinances 
and appointments of Heaven. I must add what is equally true, that the 
man who refuses to give, will very soon discover that he has very little 
worth giving. A limb that is rarely used, loses its muscular power, and 
grows feeble; coins that are not in currency, soon become corroded; 
the keys that open not the stores of beneficence, will soon rust; and a 
Christianity, that lives in itself and for itself only, is a Christianity that 
gives very equivocal evidence of its birth-place, heaven, and contains 
very little that will enable it to last and outlive the strifes, the trials, 
and the temptations, ef this present world. It is a law lasting as the 
economy of grace, “ to him that hath shall be given; and from him that 
hath not, shall be taken, even that which he hath.” The well of living 
water which is planted in every individual heart the.moment it is in- 
spired and taken possession of by the Holy Spirit of God, does not in- 
crease its water and augment its volume by remaining still; on the 
contrary, the more it wells up and pours forth in multitudinous rivulets 
upon this world’s deserts, the more it draws from its parent depths of 
everlasting life. He that is made a saint by grace, will instantly become 
a servant by obligation; and the evidence, the greatest, brightest, evi- 
dence of his saintship, are the toils and sacrifices of his service to men 
' for Christ's sake. 

The great truth that Christ died a sacrifice for our sins, is the greatest 
motive that can possibly be urged for the great sacrifices that Christians 
can make. Jesus came from a height so high, that our soaring thoughts 
can not climb to it; and he came down to a depth of woe, and agony, 
and misery, so unfathomable, that no plumb-line of ours can sound it; 
and he endured a distress within and a torture without so far beyond 
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precedent, and above parallel, that he cried, in ‘ts noontide agony, “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” He lived for us, he died 
for us, he suffered for us, he sacrificed for us. What are we doing for 
him ? It was these lips of ours that shouted, “ Away with him, away 
with him!” It is surely right, it is surely proper they should be con- 
secrated to say now, “ Come, behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sins of the world.” It was these hands of ours that crucified him ; 
what more natural than that these hands of ours should now distribute 
the bread of everlasting life? He came to save us; we had no claim 
upon him; and he had no inducement out of himself to come to us, but 
in his great love, and for no other reason, he died for us: the least that 
we can do is to carry out as far as we can those unsearchable riches, and 
that blessed gospel which will bring others to the brightness of his rising, 
and make the rest of the world as happy as it has made us. 

From Jesus we have received the words of eternal life. Let us reflect 
them on the wide world. Let us bring all we can within the hearing of 
this sweet music, these saving strains, these words of eternal life. 

His words are going round the earth, and awakening echoes in its re- 
motest districts. They are translated into every tongue. They are 
preached and heard by increasing thousands, from the pine forests of the 
North, to the palm groves of the East. They mingle with the hum of 
busy cities, and are reflected in the sheen of great rivers. They are 
carried in the soldier’s knapsack, and give him happy thoughts amid the 
privations of the Crimea. They lie under the sailor’s pillow, and make 
Sunday all sunshine on the Euxine and the Baltic. They are pronounced 
at our weddings; they hallow our graves; they give names and blessings 
to our children, Can these words be of earth, or of time, or of man, 
that so widely spread, so sweetly sound, so gloriously cheer? Is it rea- 
sonable to come to any other conclusion than that they are words of 
eternal life; that they come from heaven, and lead to heaven? Other 
words of poet, and novelist, and orator, come and go, and often leave no 
impression beyond the transient interest or amusement of the day. But 
these words are living; they strike deeply and last long. They have 
almost creative force. Applied by the Spirit of God, they prove incor- 
ruptible and living seeds in the heart in which they are sown. Very 
soon all that man fears or loves, in this world, will pass away. But the 
word of the Lord abideth forever, striking its roots deeper in the con- 
victions of the thoughtful, and occupying a larger space in the affections 
of the good. Blessed thought! stones may fall and temples decay, and 
basilicas and cathedrals crumble into the dust, and the great pyramids 
descend into the sands that day by day accumulate about them. But 
thy word, O God, like thy throne, is from everlasting to everlasting ; and 
thy truth, like thy kingdom, has no end. 


DISCOURSE XLIX, 


JAMES BUCHANAN, D.D. LL.D. 


Tue distinguished successor of Dr. Chalmers in the chair of Systematic Theology, 
in New College, Edinburg, was born at Paisley in the year 1804. His father, 
James Buchanan, Esg., was an elder of the Church, and a magistrate of the borough. 
Until the time of the disruption in 1843, Dr. Buchanan was attached to the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, when he joined the Free Church, of which he may, per- 
haps, be called the intellectual leader. He was educated in the grammar-school at 
Paisley, and in the University of Glasgow; and, in 1828, ordained to the charge of 
the Chapel of Ease, at Roslin. A year later he came to his charge in the parish of 
North Leith, where he continued till the year 1840, when he was transferred to the 
High Church of Edinburg. Three years later he became pastor of the Free Church 
of St. Stephen’s, and in 1845 was appointed Professor of Apologetic Theology, in 
New College, on the translation of Dr. Cunningham to the chair of Church History. 
At the death of Dr. Chalmers, in 1847, he was appointed to the vacant professor- 
ship, a position which he has filled with honor ever since. 

Dr. Buchanan is the author of several works; as, “ Comfort in Affliction” (which 
has reached its twenty-first edition) ; “ Office and Work of the Holy Spirit;” “ Faith 
in God and Modern Atheism Compared ;” and several smaller works, such as “ Ad- 
dress to the People of Scotland” (of which 200,000 copies were circulated), “ On 
Tracts for the Times,” and “ On Church Establishments.” 

His “ Modern Atheism,” in part, has recently been printed in this country, and is 
received with very great favor. It is one of the ablest works of recent British 
authorship; and, as a specimen of profound, luminous, discriminating, and conclu- 
sive reasoning upon an abstract subject, is not often excelled. A leading journal 
remarks, that “we have nowhere met with a more clear and complete outline of 
the several systems he exposes. Comte’s Positive Philosophy, Oken’s Theories of 
Development, Kant’s Transcendentalism, Fichte’s, Hegel’s, and Schelling’s Panthe- 
ism, with other similar forms of disguised Atheism, which have originated on the 
Continent, and thence been disseminated throughout England and America, are 
explained in their essential features so plainly and fully as to make them compre- 

-hensible by the most unlettered reader. He is, besides, eminently fair and just in 
his outline, allowing the strong points of each system to appear. His argument, in 
considering them, is conclusive and convincing, affording a most satisfactory refuta- 
tion of these fallacious theories.” i 

Dr. Buchanan has published few sermons, as such ; but we have his own author- 
ity for presenting the following as a specimen of his discourses, 
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THE DYING MALEFACTOR. 
“ And one of the malefactors railed at him; but the other said,” ete —LURE xxiii, 39-43. 


Tue crucifixion of the Lord Jesus was so ordered as to furnish a 
striking illustration, at once of the depth of his abasement, and the cer- 
tainty of his reward. To enhance the agony and the shame of his 
death, he was crucified between two thieves, being numbered with 
transgressors, placed on the same level, in the public view, with men 
whose lives had been justly forfeited by their crimes, and subjected, in 
his last moments, to the painful spectacle of their sufferings; but, to 
evince the certainty of his reward—to make it manifest that the joy 
which was set before him, and for which he endured the cross, despising 
the shame, would be realized—and to give him, as it were, a pledge in 
hand that “ he should see of the travail of his soul, and be satisfied”—one 
of the thieves who suffered along with him was suddenly converted ; and, 
in the lowest depths of the Redeemer’s humiliation—in the darkest hour 
of the power of darkness, when Satan’s policy seemed to be crowned with 
complete success—this immortal soul was snatched as a brand from the 
burning, and given to Christ as a pledge of his triumph, and the first-fruits 
of a glorious harvest. While others mocked and reviled him, and when 
his chosen disciples stood aloof, the dying maiefactor relented—his con- 
science awoke—his heart was touched ; and, amid the ridicule, and the 
execrations, and the blasphemies of that awful hour, one solitary voice 
was heard, issuing from the cross beside him, which called him “ Lorp,” 
and which spake of his “ KINGDOM” in accents of faith, and penitence, 
and prayer. And how must that voice have gladdened the Saviour’s 
heart, and imparted to him, in the midst of bitterest agony, a foretaste, 
as it were, of the joy “ that was set before him ;” exhibiting, as it did, a 
proof of the efficacy of his death, the faithfulness of God's covenant 
promise, and the certainty of his reward ; for if, even now on the cross, 
and before his work was finished, the stricken spirit fled to him for ref- 
uge, and was quickened into spiritual life in the very hour of death— 
was it not a sure pledge and earnest that he should yet bring many sons 
and daughters to glory, when, being by God’s right hand exalted to 
the throne, he should receive the promise of the Father, and shed forth 
the Spirit on high ? 

I. In reference to the state of the man’s mind before the time of his 
conviction, nothing is recorded that would lead us to suppose that he had 
ever thought seriously of religion, or acquired any knowledge of the 
gospel until he was brought to Calvary. He is described as a malefactor, 
and more specifically as a thief or robber—a desperate character—fear- 
ing neither God nor man ; Whose crimes exposed him to the highest pen- 
alties of the law; and his own confession admits the justice of the 
sentence under which he suffered— We receive the due reward of our 
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deeds.” On a comparison of the parallel passages in the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, it would seem that at first he had joined with the 
other malefactor in reviling the Saviour ; for, in the one, it is said, “The 
thieves also which were erucified with him, cast the same in his teeth ;” 
and in the other, “They that were crucified with him reviled him io 
expressions which may indeed be interpreted generally as descriptive of 
Christ's extreme humiliation in being subjected to reproach from such a 
guarter—this class of men being spoken of as partaking in the crime of 
embittering his last moments, just as the soldiers are said to have filled a 
Sponge with vinegar, because one or more of them did so; but if they 
be understood as applying specifically to each of the two, they are sufli- 
cient to show that, at first, the one who was converted was as ungodly 
and as guilty as the other. 

But immediately before his conversion, and preparatory to it, a change 
seems to have been wrought in the state of his mind—a change which 
consisted in a deep conviction of sin, and a just sense of his own demerit 
on account of it. For when one of the malefactors railed on Jesus, the 
other answering “rebuked him, saying, Dost thou not fear God, seeing 
that thou art in the same condemnation? And we indeed justly ; for 
we receive the due reward of our deeds.” 'The whole process was so 
suddenly accomplished in this case, that it is difficult to say whether, in 
the order of time, the convictions which are expressed in this remark- 
able confession preceded, by any perceptible interval, his cordial recep- 
tion of the truth; but as, in the order of nature, conviction precedes 
conversion, we may consider it part of his experience, while as yet he 
was in a state of transition from darkness to light. The words of his 
confession imply that his conscience, which, by the commission of crime, 
might have been seared as with a hot iron, was now deeply impressed 
with a sense of sin; and it was a true sense of sin—not the mere “ sor- 
row of the world which worketh death,” but godly sorrow, working 
toward genuine repentance; for, although the condemnation of which 
he speaks might be the temporal sentence of death, pronounced and ex- 
ecuted by his fellow-men, his language shows that he viewed his guilt 
with reference not to men merely, but to God also—to God, as the 
supreme Lawgiver and the final Judge, As a resident at Jerusalem, or 
at least in Judea, the seat of true religion, he had probably enjoyed some 
of the advantages of early religious instruction, and had been taught 
some of the elementary truths of Scripture; for he speaks of God, the 
only living and true God, whose name he knew and feared, although he 
had lived in the violation of his law. 'The thought of God as a Law- 
giver and Judge was now vividly present to his mind ; and the conception 
of God’s character, combined with the inherent power, of conscience, 
which, even in the breasts of the most depraved, is never altogether 
extinguished, produced that conviction of sin which is invariably ac- 
companied with the fear of a and of a judgment to come. So 
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long as God can be kept out of view there may be a secret consciousness 
of guilt, without any sensible alarm or apprehension of danger ; and hence 
the malefactor’s question to his hardened fellow-sufferer—“ Dost thou 
not fear God?” But so soon as God is present to the mind, every con- 
science intuitively connects guilt with danger, and awakens fear of the 
wrath to come, for conscience instinctively points to God as a Judge— 
to God as an avenger. 

But, in the case before us, as in every other where there is a com- 
mencement of a work of grace in the heart, conviction of sin was accom- 
panied, not only with the fear of danger, but with such a sense of 
demerit as led to the acknowledgment that punishment was justly de- 
served. This is not always implied in the mere terrors of an awakened 
conscience, and would be altogether repudiated by a conscience still 
asleep. The malefactor who railed at Jesus might not be able to deny 
his guilt, and he might yield himself as a passive and unresisting vic- 
tim to the arm of public justice, merely because he could not, by any 
resistance, escape from the punishment of his crimes; but had he been 
asked to acknowledge that he justly merited the bitter death which he was 
called to endure, he would too, probably, have denied that he was so 
guilty as to deserve such a punishment, and complained of the hardship 
and severity of his case. In reference to God, the supreme Judge, and 
the retributions of an eternal world, he seems to have had no fear; for 
he could join, even at that solemn hour, and in spite of his own suffer- 
ings, in the insults and blasphemies which were poured out on the meek 
and lowly Saviour; but even had his conscience been so far awakened 
as to impress him with the fear of God and eternity, he might still have 
been utterly destitute of that deep sense of the evil nature of sin, which 
led his fellow-sufferer to acknowledge that he was only receiving the due 
reward of his deeds. A convinced sinner may tremble, as Felix did, 
when he heard of temperance, and righteousness, and judgment to 
come; and he may be conscious of a deep horror when he hears of 
“the worm that shall never die, and the fire that can not be quenched ;” 
yet the omniscient eye of him who can analyze the confused emotions of 
a sinner’s heart, might not discern there any one element of genuine 
contrition ; on the contrary, he might find the fear of wrath and the 
dread of hell, combined with an invincible spirit of opposition to God’s 
authority, an undying reluctance to condemn his own sin, and an unyield- 
ing determination to deny the rectitude and reasonableness of its pen- 
alty. And when, therefore, the poor malefactor was so far convinced of 
his sin, as not only to be impressed with a sense of his danger, but also 
with a sense of his demerit, and of God’s justice, we see the commence- 
ment of a great change, which affords the best and most hopeful symp- 
tom of his ultimate and entire conviction. 

II. While he was thus changed, so as to have become a convinced sin- 
ner, he was not yet a converted man, but his conversion immediately 
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followed ; and it will be interesting now to inquire into the circumstan- 
ces which accompanied, and the means which, under God’s blessing, 
effected that great change. It was alike complete and sudden ; it was 
wrought, like the conversion of the jailor, in a short space of time, and 
yet, it amounted to an entire revolution in all his views and habits, inso- 
much that he became a new man, and, born on the cross, he passed into 
heaven. Now, what was there in the cireumstances in which he was placed, 
and in the means which were brought to bear upon him, that could 
account for so great a change ? 

If we place ourselves in his circumstances; if, by a strong mental 
effort, we bring ourselves to look on the scene which he saw, and to 
realize, by the eye of faith, what then passed before the eye of sense; 
if, joining the crowd which thronged the judgment-hall of Pilate, we 
listened with the same personal interest which the poor thief must have 
felt, when Pilate made the proposal to release one or other of the con- 
demned, did we then join the tumultuous procession, and follow the meek 
sufferer as he slowly walked along with the thieves, “ followed by a great 
company of people, and of women, who lamented and bewailed him?” 
did we hear the words of warning and consolation which he spoke to 
the daughters of Jerusalem? did we stand beside him on the hill, when 
the cross, which Simeon was honored to bear, was planted in the 
ground? did we see “the man of sorrows” carried by violence, and 
nailed to the accursed tree ? did we look on his benignant countenance, 
and listen to his awful words? did we behold the sudden darkening of 
the sky, and the rending of the rocks, which gave a deep impressiveness 
to the scene? Then, with our knowledge of the personal dignity of 
the sufferer, the causes, design, and end of his death, and the fullness of 
all gospel truth, which is embodied in his cross, we could have no dif 
ficulty in conceiving how such a scene, so witnessed and so understood, 
might have converted any sinner unto God. It is, indeed, nothing else 
than a spiritual view of the scene then witnessed on Calvary, which is 
the chief means of every conversion, the cross of Christ being to every 
instructed disciple the power of God and the wisdom of God unto sal- 
vation: insomuch, that every believer will say with the apostle, “God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Looking back to that scene with the eye of faith, the Christian derives 
from it all his sublimest views and his holiest impressions of the truth ; he 
delights to contemplate what the poor malefactor was privileged to wit- 
ness; and, as often as he reviews the events of that awful hour, he is 
filled with awe and wonder, with admiration, and gratitude, and joy. 

But, while the scene on Calvary must appear to every instructed mind 
the most solemnly interesting, and the most profoundly instructed scene 
which was ever witnessed on earth, it was quite possible that, to an 
unenlightened mind, it might fail to impart any spiritual or salutary im- 
pression ; and we are to put ourselves into the place of this poor malefac- 
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tor, and inquire what were the means of his conversion, when ıt ıs clear 
he came to Calvary in a state of ignorance and guilt, and yet was sud- 
denly brought out of darkness into marvelous light. 

We have already seen that he had been brought under convictions 
of sin, such as are sufficient to show, that depraved and guilty as he had 
been, he had still a conscience in his breast, and some notion, however * 
obscure and feeble, of God, as a lawgiver, governor, and judge. He 
was a man—a poor, wretched, and degraded man, but still a man, and 
therefore a fit and capable subject of conversion; and partly from the 
light of nature, which is never altogether extinguished, and partly from 
his education in a country where the knowledge and worship of the true 
God were established, he had acquired the knowledge of some element- 
ary truths, such as the being and providence of God, the difference 
betwixt right and wrong, the demerit and sure punishment of sin, 
which was sufficient to awaken remorse and apprehension, but had no 
power to effect his conversion. Real conversion to God depends on the 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. How, then, was this poor 
malefactor converted, and whence did he derive his acquaintance with 
that truth which alone maketh wise unto salvation? Oh! it is deeply 
interesting to mark how a heart that has been opened by the Spirit of 
God, and awakened to earnest and serious inquiry, will pick up the frag- 
ments of gospel truth, ın whatever form they may be presented to it, 
and will find nourishment in the very erumbs which fall from the Mas- 
ter’s table! for, in the case before us, there was no formal diseourse—no 
full disclosure of doctrine—no systematic instruction; but his eye was 
opened to observe, and his ear to hear, and his heart to receive the 
truth, as it was presented incidentally during his progress from Pilate’s 
hall to the hill of Calvary, and exhibited before his crucifixion there,* 
and there are just three sources from which he derived those simple les- 
sons which sufficed for his conversion. | 

The first was the testimony of Christs friends: not only the testi- 
mony of Pilate, who declared, that “he had found no fault in him,” but 
that of many others who bore witness to his spotless character, and of 
whom it is said (ver. 27), that “there followed him a great company of 
people, and of women, which also bewailed and lamented him.” The 
innocence of Christ was thus impressed on the malefactor’s mind, and is 
pointedly referred to in his confession: “ We receive the due reward of 
our deeds, but this man hath done nöthing amiss.” 

The second was the deportment of Christ ; the meek majesty of that 
suffering Saviour ; the words he uttered, breathing a spirit so different 
from that of this world : these seemed to have deepened the impression 
of his innocence and worth. His address to the daughters of Jerusalem, 
so solemn, yet so tender; and still more, the prayer for his murderers— 


* See an admirable sermon by Dr. McCrie. (It is found in “ History and Repository o, 
Pulpit Eloquence, Deceased Divines.”—Ep.) 
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“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do ;” that address 
and this prayer, pronounced at such an hour—the one exhibiting a 
prophet’s faithfulness, the other a Saviour’s love, and both breathing a 
spirit of meek submission to God’s will, and intimating the guilt of sin, 
the certainty of future judgment, and the necessity of forgiveness—these 
few words, uttered in such circumstances, might reveal to the poor male- 
factor such a view of Christ as would irresistibly impress him with the 
conviction that he was no common sufferer, and that his was no ordinary 
death ; and constrain him to believe that he was none other than the 
Son of God and the Saviour of men: the Son of God—for he calls him 
Father ; and the Saviour of men—for he prayed for the forgiveness of 
his very murderers. 

But there was a third: he was not left to ponder on the scene without 
a commentary, and that commentary was furnished by the Saviour’s 
enemies—first of all, in the sneers and blasphemies which they uttered ; 
and secondly, in the inscription which was put on the cross. They 
meant it not; but in these they gave such a testimony to the Saviour, 
as sufficed for the conversion of his fellow-sufferer. The rulers, we 
read, derided him, saying, “ He saved others.” Yes, he saved others; 
he had healed the sick, and given eyes to the blind, and ears to the deaf, 
and life to the dead; and that testimony to Christ’s miraculous power 
sunk deep into the heart of the dying man beside him. But who was 
this to whom his very enemies gave witness, that “he saved others,” or 
what did he profess to be? This, also, the dying malefactor learned 
from their lips: “ Let him save himself, öf he be the Christ, the chosen 
of God;” “If thou be the King of the Jews, save thyself;” and they 
put a superscription over him: “ This is the King of the Jews.” These 
words, used in ridicule or rancorous hatred, conveyed to the mind of 
the malefactor the idea of what Christ claimed and professed to be; and 
when, combined with what he had seen and heard ; with the testimony 
which had been given to his miraculous powers, now confirmed by the 
preternatural darkness of the sky, and the rending of the rocks; with 
what he had witnessed of his godlike bearing, “full of grace and truth,” 
and with the words which had fallen from his lips—they carried to his 
heart the conviction that the illustrious sufferer was indeed the Son of 
God, the Christ, the Messiah, that had been promised to the fathers ; 
that, although suspended on the cross, he was the King ; and if a king, 
then he had a kingdom ; and immediately the prayer of faith burst from his 
guivering lips: “Lord, remember mewhen thou comest into thy kingdom!” 

III. If we now consider the nature of the change which was thus sud- 
denly produced, or wherein it properly consisted, and the results which 
flowed from it, we shall find that the turning point of his conversion 
was, that Jesus was the Christ. This was precisely the point in gues- 
tion, both with the scornful multitude and the subdued malefactor. 
They doubted; he believed. They reguired another kind cf evidence; 
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“Let him come down from the cross, and we shall believe on him ;” he 
did not come down from the cross, but having died there, he arose from 
the dead, and their unbelief remained ; but the dying malefactor, satis- 
fied with the evidence already given, saw his glory through the vail of 
his humiliation, and, embracing him in his true character as the Christ, 
the chosen of God, he believed, to the saving of his soul. 

It was simply by faith—and by faith in the simple truth, that Jesus is 
the Christ—that this man passed from death unto life; but here was 
great faith indeed. For consider the circumstances in which Christ was 
then placed. He was in the lowest depths of his humiliation; in the 
extremest hour of his agony on the accursed tree; suffering the sentence 
of death as a publie eriminal; surrounded by multitudes who ridieuled 
and reviled him ; forsaken by his chosen disciples, and complaining that 
he had been forsaken by God himself; yet, in these circumstances of 
humiliation, and sorrow, and shame, the dying malefactor called him 
Lord, and spake of his kingdom, and addressed him in the language of 
prayer! Yes; when Jesus was slowly dying on the cross, and had no 
prospect of life, still less of a kingdom on earth, the poor malefactor 
showed at once the greatness of his faith, and his correct appreciation 
of the nature of Christ’s kingdom, by uttering a prayer which implied in 
it his own immortality, and a spiritual and eternal kingdom in heaven. 
Tere was a manifestation of faith to which we can find no parallel in the 
history of the apostles themselves. They called him Lord after his 
resurrection ; but this man calls him Lord on the very cross; they spake 
of his kingdom but doubtfully, and with many gross earthly anticipa- 
tions: “ We trusted that it had been he which should have redeemed 
Israel ;” and, “Lord! wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Is- 
rael?” but this man speaks of his kingdom as a future inheritance, 
whose certainty was not affected by his shameful and ignominious death. 
And believing in Christ as the Lord’s Anointed, the Messiah which had 
been promised unto the fathers, he embraced him as his own Saviour; 
encouraged, doubtless, by the grace which he had witnessed, and by 
that most merciful prayer for his murderers, he felt that he could confide 
and trust in such a friend; and therefore he addressed him in that lan- 
guage of believing prayer: “Lord, remember me when thou comest into 
thy kingdom.” 

This prayer is alike touching from its simplieity, and remarkable for 
its comprehensive brevity. He seemed to ask little, yet he asked every 
thing that was necessary for his everlasting welfare: “ Lord, remember 
me,” was his simple and modest request ; but it included much—it cast 
him on the Saviour’s care—it put his soul into the Saviour’s hands—it 
expressed his faith, his dependence, his desire, his hope; as if he had 
said, I am a poor dying sinner: thou art a king going to thy kingdom— 
thou canst save me. I leave myself in thy hands; I lean on thy love x 
Lord, remember me! 
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The circumstances of the case did not admit of that full exhibition of 
the practical fruits of conversion which adorn the life and conversation 
of every true believer ; for he was converted at the eleventh hour, and 
was no sooner converted than he died, and entered into glory. _We 
have, however, even in this brief narrative, some precious indications of 
the great moral change which had been wrought on his mind and heart. 
He evinced a true sense of sin, a thorough conviction of its demerit, a 
just apprehension of the punishment that was due to it; an awful fear 
of God, a lively trust and confidence in the Saviour, a serious thought- 
fulness in regard to the future, a disposition to pray, and a new-born but 
honest zeal for righteousness and truth, which prompted him to rebuke 
his fellow-sufferer in these remarkable words: “ Dost thou not fear God, 
seeing that thou art in the same condemnation ; and we indeed justly, 
for we receive the due reward of our deeds;” and these new principles 
and feelings would no doubt have evinced their power, by altering all 
his habits, and his whole course of life, had life been prolonged. It is 
true, that in many cases, serious thoughts of God, and judgment, and 
eternity, are often awakened in the souls of unconverted men, when they 
have the near prospect of death, and that, in many cases, when health 
is restored and life prolonged, they “ vanish like the morning cloud, and 
the early dew.” So that, in the case of most late conversions, there is a 
painful feeling of doubt as to the genuineness and stability of those good 
resolutions which are awakened in the mere prospect of death, such as 
must prevent any very certain deliverance on the actual state and eternal 
prospects of such as are not spared to verify their profession by a con- 
sistent Christian life. But in the instance before us there is no room to 
doubt; we have the infallible testimony of Christ himself sealing this 
man’s conversion, and assuring him of eternal glory. The grand result of 
the change that was wrought upon him on the cross, is declared in these 
words, “ Verily, I say unto thee, this day shalt thou be with me in Par- 
adise” No sooner was the prayer uttered, than the promise was given ; 
and that promise was to be immediately fulfilled. The Lord gives more 
than was asked : the malefactor’s request was, “ Lord, remember me!” 
but the answer far exceeded the demand ; it spake to him of Paradise, 
and of Christ’s presence there, and of his admission that very day. 
What a sudden transition—what a glorious change! A malefactor, 
condemned for his crimes to die—led to Calvary, that he might be 
nailed to a cross—converted there as he hung between life and death, 
on the brink of eternity—and on the selfsame day born again, justified, 
adopted, saved; translated from earth to heaven—from Calvary to 
Paradise—from a cross of shame to a throne of glory ! = 

On a review of the interesting narrative to which our attention has 
been directed, we may derive from it many instructive lessons, which are 
applicable to all sinners at the present day. 

1. It exhibits a remarkable proof of the Saviour’s power. That this 
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malefactor was a great sinner, only serves to show that he by whom he 
was delivered was a great Saviour; that he had reached the extreme 
point of guilt, and the very end of life, only serves to make it clear 
that “ Christ is able to save unto the uttermost.” The power of Christ 
to subdue the most hardened sinner, and his power to cancel the most 
aggravated guilt, and his power to open the gate of heaven, and secure 
our admission there—all this is evinced with undeniable certainty by the 
fact, that even in the lowest depths of his humiliation, before his work 
was finished, or his reward secured, he snatched this brand from the 
burning, and rescued this captive from the power of Satan, and carried 
him as a trophy from the cross, when he entered within the vail. And 
O! ifsuch was Christ's power then, who should now despair, who knows 
that Jesus, then on the cross, isnow upon the throne, exalted as a Prince 
and Saviour, to give repentance and remission of sins. 

2. It exhibits a precious proof of the perfect freedom of his grace. 
Loaded with crime, and standing on the very verge of an eternal world, 
what could have been of any avail to this poor sinner but grace, and grace 
that was perfectly free. Righteousness he had none; good works he 
had none. He was self-convicted and self-condemned, and he had noth- 
ing before him but the certain fearful looking-for of judgment, unless 
God had grace, and that grace were free. But when he heard the Sa- 
viour pray for his murderers—when he heard him pray for their forgive- 
ness—the idea of free grace to pardon sin seems to have entered into his 
inmost soul, and he ventured to ask that the Lord would remember him ; 
and immediately—such was the grace of Christ—he reguired no previous 
gualifications, demanded no acguired merit, imposed no conditions, made 
no stipulations of any kind; but gave him at once an answer in peace, 
and a full and irreversible promise of admission into glory ; and this, too, 
while he was in such agony as might have been expected to concentrate 
all his care upon himself; yet, even then, he had room in his heart for 
the sorrows of this poor sinner, 

3. It has been remarked, that in the Bible, this is a solitary example 
of a man being converted at the hour of death—there being one such 
instance, that none may despair, and only one, that none may presume. 
Presumption and despair are the two great rocks on which we are ever 
in danger of making shipwreck ; and this narrative may well serve to 
guard us against both; against despair: for why should any man despair, 
who reads of the thief who was converted on the cross; and against 
presumption: for who dare preswme when he reads that there was 
another thief on another cross, who died unconverted there? The hoar- 
iest sinner who lives may be encouraged by the one, but the boldest 
may be deterred by the other. “The one was taken and the other 
left.” - 

4. We learn from this narrative how little of God’s truth may serve 
for conversion, if it be suitably improved by the hearer, and savingly 
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applied by the Spirit. The penitent on the cross was saved by means 
of mere fragments of truth, and these presented to him in the blas- 
phemies of Christ’s accusers and the inscription on his cross. This is a 
delightful thought, when it is viewed in connection with the case of the 
poor and ignorant, and of others who live under a dark or defective dis- 
pensation of truth ; but it is unutterably solemn when viewed in connec- 
tion with our own case, for how shall we escape if we die unconverted, 
after the light we have received, the many sermons we have heard, the 
much truth we have slighted and despised ! 

5. We learn, that on the instant of his conversion, a sinner acquires 
all the rights and privileges of a child of God, and that, if he die imme- 
diatély thereafter, he will immediately pass into glory. No sooner was 
this malefactor converted, than he was assured by the Lord himself, that 
on the self-same day he should be with him in Paradise. Had he lived 
on earth, he would have been capable of growth and increase in grace; 
but the new creature, although but as a new-born babe, is entire in all 
its members, and capable of entering into the kingdom, however short 


its earthly span. 
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ROBERT S. CANDLISH, D.D. 


DR. Caxpzisx was born about the beginning of the present century, of humble 
and honest parentage, and, having attended to the usual classical and theological 
curriculum, was licensed as a probationer, and located, about the year 1832, in a 
small town in the west of Scotland. Preaching occasionally in Glasgow, his 
superior gifts attracted attention, and he was soon called to that eity, where, ever 
since, he has held a prominent position, and identified his name with all the great 
church movements of the age. At the period of the disruption in 1843, his people 
erected a temporary place of worship, and, some ten years ago, a splendid church- 
edifice was built, at an expense of nearly £10,000. His people (the St. George’s 
Free Church) are numerous and wealthy, and, besides home support, do much for 
benevolent purposes abroad. 

Dr. Candlish is of middle height and slightly formed, and speaks with a broad 
Scotch dialect. Harnestness is a striking characteristic in his preaching, his energy 
resembling the impetuosity and fire of Chalmers. His gesticulations are violent 
and ungraceful. His mind is rather imaginative than profound, and his writings 
discover a frequent looseness of thought and style, which appear to be the result 
of haste in their preparation. They are, however, quite popular; and his chief 
works—an “Exposition of Genesis,” “Scripture Characters and Miscellanies,” 
“The Christian Sacrifice,” “Past Memories and Present Duties”—have passed 
through several editions, and extended widely his influence. 

The following, which is the first of a series of discourses on Scripture Characters, 
has had the reputation of being the finest specimen of polished eloquence which 
this distinguished divine has ever put to press. In the title, we substitute the word 
“doom” for “ characteristic.” 





THE UNIVERSAL DOOM. 
“ And Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that generation.” —Exopus, i. 6. 


Tue successions of generations among the children of men, has been, 
from Homer downward, likened to that of the leaves among the trees 
of the forest. The foliage of one summer, withering gradually away and 
strewing the earth with wrecks, has its place supplied by the exuberance 
of the following spring. Of the countless myriads of gay blossoms and 
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green leaves, that but a few months ago were glaneing in the beams of 
the joyous sun, no“ one remains; but a new race, all full of brightness 
and promise as before, covers the naked branches, and the woods again 
burst forth in beauty and song, as if decay had never passed over any 
of their leafy boughs. So of men: “one generation passeth away, and 
another generation cometh, but the earth abideth forever” (Eccl., i. 4). 
The same to the new generation that cometh—the same scene of weary 
labor, endless variety, alternate hope and disappointment, as if no warn- 
ing of change had ever been given, as if the knell of death had never 
rung over the generation that is passing away. 

But there is one point in which the analogy does not hold: there is 
one difference between the race of leavesand the race of men. Between 
the leaves of successives summers an interval of desolation intervenes, 
and the “ bare and wintry woods” emphatically mark the passage from 
one season to another. But there is no such pause in the succession of 
the generations of men. Insensibly they melt and shade into one 
another. An old man dies, and a child is born ; daily and hourly there is 
a death and a birth; and imperceptibly, by slow degrees, the actors in 
life’s busy scene are changed. Hence the full force of this thought, 
“one generation passeth away, and another generation cometh,” is not 
ordinarily felt. 

Let us conceive, however, of such a blank in the succession of 
generations as winter makes in the succession of leaves. Let us 
take our stand on some middie ground in the stream of history, 
where there is, as it were, a break or a void between one series of 
events and another, where the whole tide of life, in the preceding nar- 
rative, is engulfed and swallowed up, and the new stream has not begun . 
to flow. Such a position we have in some of the strides which sacred 
history makes over many intervening years, from the crisis or catastrophe 
of one of the world’s dramas to the opening of another, as, for instance, 
in the transition from the going down of Israel into Egypt, in the days 
of Joseph, to their coming out again, in the time of Moses. Here is a 
dreary vacancy, as of a leafless winter, coming in between the scene in 
which Joseph and his cotemporaries bore so conspicuous a part, and 
another scene in which not one of the former actors remained to bear a 
share; but “there arose up a new king over Egypt, which knew not 
Joseph.” And the historian seems to be aware of the solemnity of this 
pause, when, dismissing the whole subject of his previous narrative, he 
records the end of all in the brief, but significant words, “ And Joseph 
died, and all his brethren, and all that generation.” 

The first view of this verse that occurs to us is its striking sig- 
nificancy and force, as a commentary on the history of which it so ab- 
ruptly and emphatically announces the close. The previous narrative 
presents to us a busy scene—an animated picture; and here, asif by one 
single stroke, all is reduced to a blank. But now we saw a crowded 
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mass of human beings—men of like passions with ourselves—moving 
and mingling in the eager excitement of personal, domestic, and public 
interests like our own. They were all earnest in their own pursuits; and 
the things of their day were to them as momentous as those of our day 
are to us. They thought, and felt, and acted, and suffered ; they were 
harassed by caresand agitated by passions; and their restless energies, 
contending with the resistless vicissitudes of fortune, the very earth 
they trod, seemed instinct with life and the stern struggles and activities 
of life—when, lo! as by the touch of a magic spell, or the sudden turn 
of the hidden wheel, the whole thronged and congregated multitude is 
gone, like the pageant of a dream, and the awful stillness of desolation 
reigns. It is as if having gazed on ocean, when it bears on its broad 
bosom a gallant and well-manned fleet, bending gracefully to its rising 
winds, and triumphantly stemming its swelling waves; you looked out 
again, and, at the very next glance, beheld the wide waste of waters 
reposing in dark and horrid peace over the deep-buried wrecks of the 
recentstorm. Allthe earth, inhabited by the men with whose joys and 
sorrows we have been sympathizing—Egypt, with its proud pyramids 
and palaces—Goshen, with its quiet pastoral homes—the rich land of 
Canaan—the tented deserts of Ishmael—all passes in a moment from 
our view; and there is before us, instead, a place of tombs, one vast 
city of silent death. “Joseph is dead, and all his brethren, and all that 
generation.” 

What an obituary is here! What a chronicle of mortality! How 
comprehensive, yet withal how precise and particular—a single intima- 
tion swelling out into the most wide, and sweeping, and wholesale gen- 
erality of announcement. In the first instance, the name is given— 
“Joseph died”—as if the intention were to enumerate in detail the 
whole. But the number grows, and accumulates too fast—“ his brethren 
also died.” These, too, might in part be specified—Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi, and Judah—Issachar, Zebulon, and Benjamin—Dan and Naph- 
tali—Gad and Ashur. But already the family branches out beyond the 
limits of easy computation. And all around there stands a mighty mul- 
titude, which arithmetic is too slow to reckon, and the pen of the ready 
writer too impatient to register, and the record too small to contain ; 
and all must, without name or remark, be summed up in the one indis- 
criminate notice—a notice all the more emphatical on that very account 
—“ Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that generation.” 

“ And all that generation.” How many thousands does this phrase 
embrace! And of how many thousands is this the sole monument and 
memorial! How startling a force is there in this awful brevity, this 
compression and abridgment, the names and histories of millions brought 
within the compass of so brief a statement of a single fact concerning 
them—that they all die ! 


And these were men as alive as you are to the bustle of their little 
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day—as full of schemes and speculations—as much wrapt up in their 
own concerns, and the cares of the times in which they lived. Each 
one of them could have filled volumes with details of actions and adven- 
tures too important in his eyes to be ever forgotten; and yet all that is 
told of them in this divine record, and told of them as of an uncounted 
and undistinguished mass, is, that they all died. Or, if any particular 
individual has been selected for especial notice—if any one, by the lead- 
ing of Providence, and by his own worth, has gained in this record an 
undying name—and if he has collected a small circle around him, who 
dimly and doubtfully stand out in his light and luster, and are not quite 
lost in the common crowd, still he to whom prominency is given, and 
they who partly share his exemption from oblivion, are singled out only 
that they may be the better seen to have their part in thé one event which 
happeneth alike to all; and of each and all the same summary record is 
to be made—“ And Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that gen- 
eration.” 

Surely it seems as if the Lord intended by this bill of mortality for a 
whole race, which his own Spirit has framed, to stamp as with a char- 
acter of utter mockery and insignificance, the most momentous distinc- 
tions and interests of time; these all being engulfed and swallowed up in 
the general doom of death, which ushers in the one distinction of eter- 
nity. 

I. Look to the announcement as it respects the individual—“ Joseph 
died.” Carry this intimation back with you into the various changes of 
his eventful life, invested as these are in your recollection with a peculiar 
charm by the affectionate associations and the fresh feelings of child- 
hood; and does not the intimation impart to them all a still more touch- 
ing and tender interest ? You see him a child, a boy, a youth at home, 
the favorite ofa widowed father, the first pledge of a love now hallowed 
by death. You follow him with full sympathy through the petty plots 
and snares of a divided family, to which his frank and unsuspecting sim- 
plicity made him an easy prey; and when you think of him as even 
then, in boyhood, honored by direct communications from above, and on 
that very account persecuted and hated by those who naturally should 
have cherished and watched over him; when you read of his unsuspect- 
ing readiness to meet them half-way in their plans against him, and ofthe 
desperate malignity of these plans—the cruel deceit practiced on his 
aged parent, and his own narrow escape, his providential deliverance— 
are you not touched by the reflection that all this is but to lead to the 
brief conclusion, “ Joseph died?” You follow him to Egypt. You go 
with him into Potiphar’s house, and rejoice in his advancement there, 
You share in his disgrace and degradation. Joseph in prison is to you 
like an old familiar friend. His innocence, his unsullied honor to his 
deceived master, his unshaken loyalty to his God, endear him to your 
hearts, and you burn with indignation at the wrongs he suffers, The 
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dreams which he interpreted, the chief baker’s fate, the chief butler’s 
fault, all the particulars, in short, of his exaltation to royal favor—his 
rank at Pharaoh’s court, his power over all Egypt, his policy in provid- 
ing for the years of famine, his treatment of his father and his father’s 
house—these eircumstances in his history, the history which first won 
your regard in childhood, and will longest retain its hold over your age 
—these things give to theearthly career of Joseph an attractiveness and 
beauty in your fond esteem, equaling, nay, far surpassing, what you 
have ever found in any of the pictures of romance. 

It may not be pleasant to cast over all this stirring pieture the sullen 
gloom of death! Yet, it does invest it all with a sort of softened and 
twilight charm, like the peaceful shades of evening shed over a busy 
landscape; and ít teaches, at all events, a salutary lesson—to bear in 
mind, that, prominent as was the station Joseph occupied in his day, 
famous through all ages as his name has become, great and lasting as 
were the fruits of his measures, after he was gone, touching not the 
Israelites alone, but Egypt and all the world, he himself had to go the 
way of all flesh. His trials, with their many aggravations—his triumphs, 
with all their glories, were alike brief and transient; and his eventful 
career ended, as the obscurest and most common-place lifetime must 
end—for “ Joseph died.” 

Read over again the history of Joseph, with this running title, this 
continual motto, “ And Joseph died.” Call before your mind’s eye its 
successive scenes; and as one by one they pass in review before you, 
and you gaze on the man of so many changes, let a loud voice ever and 
anon ring in your ears the knell, “ And Joseph died,” and try how its 
startling alarums will affect the judgments you form and the emotions 
you feel! Take each event by itself, isolate it, separate it from all the 
rest, bring it at once into immediate contact with the event which closes 
all, and see how it looks by the light, or in the lurid shade of the tomb. 

Joseph is at home, the idol of a parent. Ah! dote not, thou ven- 
erable sire, on thy fair and dutiful child. Remember how soon it may 
be said of him, and how certainly it must be said of him, that ‘ Joseph 
died.” Joseph is lost, and the aged father is disconsolate. He thinks 
of his son’s bright promise, and of all that he might have been, had he 
been for a season spared, But grieve not, thou gray-haired patriarch. 
What though thy child has gone ere he has won life’s empty prizes? 
Ah! think, though he had been left to win them all, how it must have 
come speedily to the same issue at the last, and it must have been said 
of him, that “Joseph died.” Joseph is in trouble—betrayed, per- 
secuted, distressed, wounded in his tenderest feelings, a stranger among 
strangers, a prisoner, a slave. But let him not be disquieted above meas- 
ure, nor mourn over the loss of his prosperity. It will be all one to 
him, when a few years are gone and the end comes. It is but a little 
while, and it shall be said of him that “Joseph died.” Joseph is 
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exalted ; he is high in wealth, in honor, and in power. He is restored 
to his father ; he is reconciled to his brethren. But why should all his 
glory and his joy elate him? It will be nothing to him soon— when it 
comes to be said of him that “ Joseph died.” Ah! there is but one of 
Joseph’s many distinetions, whether of character or of fortune, that does 
not shrink and shrivel beside this stern announcement. The simplicity 
of his trust in God, the steadfastness of his adherence td truth and 
holiness, the favor of heaven, his charity out of a pure heart, and a good 
conscience and faith unfeigned—these will stand the shock of collision 
with this record of his decease. And the one bright thought on which 
chiefly we love to rest, when we read this record is, that he of whom we 
learn the tidings that he is dead, is the same Joseph whom we have 
heard uttering, in his prosperity, the noble sentiment, “How shall I do 
this great wickedness, and sin against God ?”—the same J oseph of whom 
we have read in prison, that “the Lord was with him, and showed him 
mercy”—the same Joseph whom we have seen in Pharaoh’s presence 
disclaiming all personal credit, and giving glory to God alone: “It is 
not in me; God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace”—the same 
Joseph who has spoken so kindly to his father and brethren, soothing his 
father’s death-bed with the promise, that he should indeed, as he so fondly 
wished, lie with his sires in the promised land: “I will do as thou hast 
said ;” and relieving, with exquisite delicacy, the troubled consciences 
of his brethren, “ Fear not, ye thought evil against me,-but God meant 
it unto good; I will nourish you and your little ones ;»—and finally, the 
same Joseph who is found strong in faith when his own hour of depart- 
ure comes, hoping against hope, “ making mention of the departing of 
the children of Israel, and giving commandment concerning his bones,” 
saying, “ God will surely visit you, and ye shall carry up my bones from 
hence.” 

Yes, it is something to learn that it is such a man, who so fears to 
offend against God, so trusts in his mercy, and so glorifies him before 
kings ; one, moreover, so dutiful to his father, so generous and forgiving 
to his brethren ; and one, in fine, so firm in faith to the last, and so joy- 
ful in hope of the inheritance of God; it is something to learn that it is 
such a one, that it is Joseph, who is dead. There is comfort in the news 
that Joseph died. “The righteous is taken away from the evil to come.” 
“Blessed are the dead, who die in the Lord.” So “ Joseph died.” 

II. “And all his brethren.” They, too, all died, and the vicissitudes 
of their family history came to an end in the silent tomb. That family 
history has its scenes of tenderness and of trouble, of pathos and of passion, 
like other family histories before and since—scenes of similar though sur- 
passing interest—and do not all these scenes derive a new import and 
new significancy from so solemn an intimation of death at the close ? 
The actors in these scenes—the members of this family—would surely 
have thought and felt far otherwise than they did, had they reflected al- 
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ways how soon tne time would come when, of all their joys and sorrows, 
their jealousies and heart-burnings, and rivalries, and resentments, their 
feuds and reconciliations, their sins and their sufferings—when of all 
these, the simple and summary record would be, that “ Joseph died, and 
all his brethren.” Ah! how intimately should this reflection have knit 
them together in unity of interest, of affection, and ofaim! The tie of 
a common origin is scarcely stronger or closer than the tie of a common 
doom. That they were all born in the same father’s house, is an argu- 
ment of love that is greatly heightened and enhanced by the considera- 
tion, that soon it may and must be said of them, that they are all gone 
to the same resting-place of the tomb. 

The graves of a household, as they are dug one by one, the breaches 
in the little circle of home, made singly and in detail, as one and then 
another dear member is called away—these are very impressive to you 
who remain, and stamp with a new character in your estimate all the in- 
tercourse which you have been wont to have. When individuals of a 
family depart, ah ! does it not compel the survivors to review the past in 
a new light, and to think—alas! often in what bitterness of soul—on 
what terms, and for what objects and ends, they have for long years been 
living together? The friend, the beloved brother who is gone, has ac- 
quired, by his death, new value in your esteem—a new and sacred claim 
to your regard. Now, for the first time, you discover how dear he should 
have been, how dear he was to your hearts—dearer far, than you had 
ever thought. How fondly do you dwell on all his attractions and 
excellences! How do his faults and failings fade away from your 
eyes! And O! with what a pang, and with what poignancy of grief 
does the wounded soul brood over any passages of unkindness, any in- 
stances of neglect! How frivolous are all former causes of misunder- 
standing, all excuses of indifferences, now seen to be! Death has 
stamped upon them all a character of most absolute insignificaney ; and 
bitter almost beyond endurance, is the idea now, that for the sake of such 
trifles and vanities as are all the things of earth that breed coldness and 
suspicion among brethren, you have in any degree lost or wasted the 
season of friendly and familiar communion, so preeious and so soon to 
close. How cheerfully would you give your all, if you could recall the 
lost one but for a day, or for an hour, that you might unburden a heavy 
heart, and exchange anew forgiveness and affliction! With what warmth 
would you now meet, with what fullness of confidence and love embrace 
him, whom, but yesterday, perhaps, you carelessly overlooked or cruelly 
offended! Would that you had known beforehand, how soon and how 
suddenly death was to claim him as its victim. 

Ah! then you would have better improved the time of his remaining 
with you. You would not have omitted so many opportunities of cul- 
tivating and enjoying his intimacy. You would not have delayed from 
day to day your pürposes of kindness, You would not have been so 
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readily and so frequently estranged from him. You would not have 
suspected or envied, or provoked, or wounded him, as you have done. 
You would not have consulted so constantly your own selfish inclina- 
tions, or sought your own selfish ends, or indulged your own selfish pas- 
sions. And, above all, you would not, in your dealings with him, have 
so exclusively regarded the things of time, and so grievously neglected 
the things of eternity. Ah! you would not have met so often, and so 
often parted, without one sentence or one mutual thought of godliness 
interchanged between you. You would have spoken more faithfully ; 
you would have conversed and communed on the things that belong to 
your peace. You would have wept over sin together, and praised the 
love of the Saviour together, and prayed together, and joined together 
in the works of faith and labor of love. Your reserve would have been 
far more completely laid aside, and God would have been far more fully 
acknowledged, and “a word in season” would have been uttered, and 
something, it may be, perilous to the soul of a dying sinner would have 
been left unsaid, if, when you last saw and conversed with your brother, 
you had had the slightest idea that he so speedily was to go to his long 
home. And does this consideration lose its force when, by such a sen- 
tence as that before us, the members of a family are not, as it were, 
individually, and one by one, but altogether, and in one sweeping sum- 
mons, called to pass from the shadows of time to the dread realities of 
the eternal world? Is there not an awful voice to families in the brief 
and passing record, “ Joseph died, and all his brethren?” With their 
loves and hatreds, their fears and hopes, their family affections, such as 
they were, their family sins—they are all gone from this earth, and the 
place that once knew them now knows them no more. And whither 
are they gone? and what are their views now, and what their feelings, 
on the matters which formed the subject of their familiar intercourse 
here? Are they united in the region of blessedness above? Are they 
formed again into a society in heaven, more happy and more stable than 
was their household on earth—Joseph and his brethren, the beloved 
Benjamin, and the aged Jacob—all met in joy, to part no more forever. 
Or is there a fearful separation, and are there some of their number on 
the other side of the great gulf—vainly regretting the time when they 
would not cast in their lot with those who were faithful to their father’s 
God? We dare not raise the curtain, or gaze even in imagination on 
the mysterious secrets of the invisible state. It is enough that they are 
all dead, and have left the many things about which they were careful, 
and have all now at last learned the lesson— One thing is needful.” O 
would to God that the anticipation of the time when, concerning you 
and those with whom you are dwelling together in families, the short 
and summary record shall be, that you are dead and all your brethren, 
were sufficient to teach you that lesson now, ere it be too late! O that 
God himself would persuade you now, so to cultivate the charities of 
46 
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home, in the spirit and hope of heaven, that to you and your brethren 
it may be applied, in their highest and holiest and happiest sense, the 
words of David’s lamentation over the father and son who fell together 
in the fight—“ They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.” So “ Joseph died, and all his brethren.” 

III. “ And all that generation.” The tide of mortality rolls on in a 
wider stream. It sweeps into the one vast ocean of eternity all the 
members of a family—all the families of a race. The distinctions alike 
of individuals and households are lost. Every land-mark is laid low. 
The various dates and manner of different departures are merged and 
overwhelmed in the one universal announcement, that of all who at one 
given time existed on the earth, not one remains—Joseph is dead, and 
all his brethren, and all that generation. Some are gone in tender years 
of childhood, unconscious of life’s sins and sufferings—some in gray- 
headed age, weighed down by many troubles. Some have perished by 
the hand of violence—some by natural decay. Here is one smitten in 
an instant to the dust—there is another, the vietim of slow and tortur- 
ing disease—the strong man and the weak—the proud man and the 
beggar—the king and the subject—some in prosperity, and nursed by 
friends; others in dreary and desolate destitution, without a friend or 
brother to close the anxious eye. The thousands have all met their 
doom from a thousand different causes, and in a countless variety of 
circumstances. War, famine, pestilence, have had their innumerable 
victims. Crime! has carried off, in one indistinguishable crowd, the 
ministers that did his pleasure—the dupes that fell into his snares. 
Profligacy has slowly preyed on the pining souls and bodies of her 
votaries. Accident has suddenly snapped the thread of life. The 
tyrant, mingling men’s blood with their sacrifices—the falling tower 
crushing its inmates under its weight—fire seizing the midnight dwell- 
ing, or the lonely ship in mid ocean far—the assassin’s knife—the poison- 
ing cup—or the weary wear and tear of a prolonged battle with life's 
ills—all have numbered their triumphs over the proud race that lords 
it in this lower world. Grave after grave has been opened and filled ; 
man after man has gone the way of all living; new bodies have been 
consigned to the silent tomb; new sets of mourners have gone about 
the streets. And now, of the entire multitude that at some one point 
of time occupied the earth, not one remains ; all, all are gone. Various 
were their pursuits, their toils, their interests, their joys, their griefs— 
various their eventful histories; but one common sentence will serve as 
the epitaph of all—“Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all. that 
generation.” And another generation now fills the stage—a genera- 
tion that, in all its vast circle of families, can produce not one individual 
to link it with the buried race on whose ashes it is treading. Make for 
yourselves, in imagination, the abrupt transition the historian here makes 
in his narrative—the sudden leap across an interval of years, during 
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which the gradual process of death and birth has been going on, ever 
emptying, but ever replenishing, the earth, and keeping it ever full. 
Make that interval, as he does, an absolute blank—a dreary void—a 
great gulf. Let the sleep or oblivion of a century come in between; 
and as you awake out of a trance, let it be amid a throng as eager and 
as busy as that which you left, but a throng in which you see “not the 
face of one old friend rise visaged to the view.” It is the same scene 
as before; but ah! how changed. On a smaller scale, you have expe- 
rienced something of what we now describe. In the sad season of be- 
reavement, how have you felt your pain embittered by the contrast 
between death reigning in your heart and home, and busy life going on 
all around! Oh! to step out from the darkened chamber of sickness, 
or the house of solitary woe, and stand all at once in the glare and amid 
the tumult of the broad and busy day—to see the sun shine as brightly, 
and the green earth smile as gladly, and all nature rejoice as gloriously 
as ever, while all to you is a blank—to hear the concord of sweet voices 
mocking your desolation—to mix with dreary heart in the unsympa- 
thizing crowd—it is enough often to turn distress into distraction, and 
make you loathe the light and life that so offend your sadness! In the 
prospect, too, of your own departure, does not this thought form an 
element of the dreariness of death, that when you are gone, and laid in 
the silent tomb, others will arise that knew not you? Your removal 
will scarce occasion even a momentary interruption in the onward 
course and incessant hurry of affairs, and your loss will be but as that 
of a drop of water from the tide that rolls on in its career as mighty 
and as majestical as ever. 

But here, it is a whole generation, with all its families, that is engulfed 
in one unmeasured tomb! And lo! the earth is still all astir with the 
same activities, all gay with the same pomps and pageantries, all 
engrossed with the same vanities and follies; and alas! the same sins 
also, that have been beguiling and disappointing the successive races of 
its inhabitants since the world began ! 

Is there no moral in the shadow which this summary and gigantic 
burial of a whole generation, in one single brief text, casts upon all these 
things—on the joys and sorrows, the cares, the toils, the pleasures of 
time—as the gates of eternity open to shut in from our view, with a 
single sweep, the millions that once used them as we are using them 
now ? 

What are they all, with the tears or smiles they caused, to those mil- 
lions to whom but now they seemed to be every thing? What will they 
all be to us, when of each one of us, as of Joseph, the simple record shall 
be, that he died, and all his brethren, and all that generation? This 
burial of a whole generation! the individual, the family, and the entire 
mass of life, mingled in one common tomb! Kr it is a solemn thought, 
Tt appeals to our natural sensibility ; ; does it not appeal also to our spir- 
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itual apprehension? For natural sensibility is but little trustworthy. 
Easily moved by such musings, it is easily composed—violent emotion 
and frivolous apathy being the extremes between which it vacillates and 
vibrates. To carry and command its sympathies for the moment is an 
insignificant and unworthy triumph. But faith finds matter of deeper 
and more lasting impression here. Death is the great divider ; it severs 
families and cuts friendships asunder—breaking closest ties, and causing 
the most compact associations to fall to pieces. Coming as it does upon 
the race of men, one by one—singling out individually, one after another, 
its successive prey—it resolves each hill or mountain into its constituent 
grains, taking separate account of every one of them, as separately it 
draws them into its own insatiable jaws. But death is the great uniter, 
too: separating for a time, it brings all together at last. The church- 
yard opens its graves to part dearest brethren and friends; but soon it 
opens them again, to mix their kindred ashes in one common dust. 

Is the union, however, that death occasions, real, substantial, endur- 
ing? 

“ Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that generation.” Death 
passed upon them all, for they all had sinned. Itis the common lot—the 
general history—the universal characteristic. 

And there is another common lot—another general history—another 
universal characteristic: “After death, the judgment.” J oseph rises 
again, and all his brethren, and all that generation; and they all stand 
before the judgment-seat. There is union then: the small and the great 
are there—the servant and his master—all are brought together; but 
for what? And for how long? “The wicked shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.” 

What a solemn contrast have we here! Death unites after separa- 
tion; the judgment unites in order to separate. Death, closing the 
drama of time, lets the curtain fall upon its whole scenery and all its 
actors; the judgment, opening the drama of eternity, discloses scenery 
and actors once more entire. All die; all are judged. The two events 
happen alike to all. And both are near; for the time is short—the 
Lord is at hand. : 

But before death, before the judgment, is the gospel freely preached 
to all; and a voice is heard: “Behold, I stand at the door and knock; 
if any man open unto me, I will come in unto him, and sup with him, 
and he with me.” Let this feast of love be begun in heart after heart, 
as one by one, sinners die with Christ unto sin, and live with him unto 
God. And when individuals, families, generations, ‚are separated, and 
united, to be separated again, may it be our privilege to meet at the 
marriage-supper of the Lamb, beyond which there is no parting any 
more forever. | 
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JAMES HAMILTON, D.D., F.L.S. 


Tee “Moore of the Pulpit,” as Dr. Hamilton has been called, was born about the 
year 1810, at Strathaven, Scotland, where his father was parish clergyman, and a 
man of considerable distinction. He was graduated at the University of Glasgow in 
the year 1829, and has now been pastor of the National Scotch Church, Regent's 
Square, London, some twelve or fifteen years. Dr. Hamilton is widely known in 
this country, as well as beyond the Atlantic, from his excellent and popular works ; 
such as “ Life in Earnest ;” “Harp on the Willows;” “Happy Home;” “Life of 
Lady Colquhoun ;” “Mount of Olives;” “The Royal Preacher,” ete. He is besides 
possessed of remarkable pulpit talents, which attract many to his ministry. We 
copy the remarks of a frequent hearer: 

“He is the most poetical of preachers. Like the person described in Hudibras, 


“¢________he scarce can ope 
His mouth, but out there flies a trope.’ ” 


He possesses a vivid imagination, a brilliant fancy, and a sparkling phraseology. 
His sentences are strings of pearls, and whatever subject he touches, he invariably 
adorns. His affluence of imagery is surprising. To illustrate some particular Scrip- 
ture, he will lay science, art, and natural history under contribution. But plenteous 
as are the flowers of eloquence, their sweetness does not cloy. And withal, a 
spirit of earnest piety pervades the discourse. There is one drawback—the broad 
Scotch accent in which it is delivered.” 

Some of his views of preaching are brought out in the Introduction to his 
“Life in Earnest:” “For the directness of the style and the plainness of the illus- 
trations, I do not apologize. They are not more a natural propensity than the 
result of conscientious conviction; for as I can not be persuaded that, in matters 
of taste, any thing is eloquent which does not answer the end in view, nor that 
in theology any thing is sublime which is not scriptural; so I can not think that, 
in preaching, any thing is out of place which puts the truth in its proper place— 
in the memory and the hearts of the hearers—nor that any thing is mean which 
can trace its pedigree back to the Mount of Beatitudes.” - 

The sermon which is here given will commend itself as justifying, in some 
measure, the high award of merit assigned to the preacher’s abilities. We are 
sorry to add, that Dr. Hamilton has been for some time in ill health; and that his 
constitution, at best not firm, seems of late somewhat broken. 
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THE PARTING PROMISE, AND THE PRESENT SAVIOUR. 
“ And, lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the world.”—MArr., xxviii. 20. 


THERE are some plants which grow right up—erect in their own 
sturdy selfsufficieney ; and there are some feeble ones which take hold 
with their hands and clasp and climb. 'The soul of man is like these 
last. Even in his best estate he was not meant to grow insulated and 
stand alone, He is not strong enough for that. He has not within him- 
self resources sufficient to fill himself. He is not fit to be his own all-in- 
all. 'The make of his mind is an out-going, exploring, petitionary make. 
The soul of man is a clasping, clinging soul, seeking to something over 
which it can spread itself, and by means of which it can support itself. 
And just as in a neglected garden you may see the poor creepers making 
shift to sustain themselves as best they can; one convolvolus twisting 
round another, and both draggling on the ground; a clematis leaning on 
the door which will by and by open and let the whole mass fall down ; 
a vine or a passion-flower wreathing round a prop which all the while 
is poisoning it; so in this fallen world it is mournful to see the efforts 
which human souls are making to get some efficient object to lean upon 
and twine around. One clasps a glistening prop, and it poisons him. 
The love of money blasts his soul, and it hangs round its self-chosen stay 
a blighted, withered thing. Another spreads himself more amply over 
a broad surface of creature comfort—a snug dwelling, and a well-fur- 
nished library, and a pleasant neighborhood, with the eommand of every 
thing that heart can wish, and a steady income—but death opens the 
door, and, with nothing but vacaney to lean upon, he falls over on the 
other side all helpless and dejected. And a still greater number, grop- 
ing about along the road, clutch to one another, and intertwine their 
tendrils mutually, and by forming friendships and congenial intimacies, 
and close relations, try to satisfy their leaning loving nature in this way. 
But it answers little end. The make of man’s soul is upward, and one 
elimber can not lift another off the ground. And the growth of man's 
soul is luxuriant, and that growth must be stifled, checked, and scanty, 
if he have no larger space over which to diffuse his aspirations, his affec- 
tions, and his efforts, than the surface of a fellow-ereature’s soul. But, 
weedy as this world-garden is, the Tree of Life still grows in the midst 
of it—erect in his own omnipotent self-sufficiency, and inviting every 
weary straggling soul to lay hold of his everlasting strength, and expa- 
tiate upward along the infinite ramifications of his endless excellences 
and all-inviting love. 

God has formed the soul of man of a leaning, dependent make; and 
for the healthy growth and joyful development of that soul, it is essential 
that he should have some object far higher and nobler than himself to 
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dispread his desires and delights upon. That object is revealed in the 
gospel. That object is Immanuel. His divinity is the almighty prop— 
able to sustain the adhering soul, so that it shall never perish nor come 
into condemnation—the omnipotent support which bears the clinging 
spirit loftily and securely, so that the whirling temptations which vex it 
can not rend it from the tree of life, and that the muddy plash, which 
soils and beats into the earth its sprawling neighbors, can not tarnish the 
verdant serenity and limpid glories of its flowering head. And just as 
his divine strength is the omnipotent prop of the adhering soul, so his 
divine resources and his human sympathy make him the all-sufficient ob- 
ject, over which each emotion and each desire of regenerate humanity 
may boundlessly diffuse itself. And however delicate your feelings, how- 
ever eager your affeetions, and however multitudinous the necessities 
of your intricate nature, there is that in this heavenly friend which 
meets them every one. There are in his unimaginable compassions, and 
in his benignant fellow-feelings, holds sufficient for every craving tendril 
and every eager clasper of the human heart, to fix upon and wreath 
around. L 

This is what the gospel does. It just offers you a friend, who can both 
save and satisfy your soul. Jesus, the Son of God, God manifest in flesh, 
Immanuel, the gospel offers this friend to you—not more tender than he 
is holy, not more divine than he is human. Instead of clutching to props 
which can not elevate you, or if they do bear you up for a moment, must 
soon be withdrawn again—the gospel bids you grow against the tree of 
life, and just as you grow up into Christ, you will grow up into holiness 
and into happiness. And if you have not yet found an object to your 
heart’s content—if you feel that there is still something wrong with you 
—that you are neither leading the life which you would like to lead, nor 
enjoying the comfort which you think might be somehow got; be ad- 
vised. Take the Lord Jesus for your friend. He is one in whom you 
will find no flaw. He is one in whom—if you really get acquainted with 
him—you will never weary; and one, who, if once you really go to him, 
will never weary of you. He is a friend of whom no one had ever rea- 
son to complain—a friend who has done so much for you already, that 
he would have done enough even though he were never to do any more ; 
who is so generous, that his thoughts are all occupied with the great 
things he designs to do—a friend who is singularly kind and considerate, 
for “he sticketh closer than a brother’—a friend who does not vary, 
“for he is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever”—and, best of all, a 
friend who is never far away, for “lo, I am with you alway.” 

My dear friends—there are many reasons why men do not love the 
Lord Jesus. Some feel no need of him. They understand that he is a 
Saviour ; but a Saviour is what they do not desire. Others have no con- 
geniality with him. They understand that his character is divine—that 
his love of holiness is as intense as his hatred of iniquity—and as they 
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love the world, and love their own way, and love the pleasures of sin, they 
can not love the Lord Jesus. But the hearts of some toward Christ are 
cold for other reasons. Their conceptions regarding him are sufficiently 
vague and dim ; but so far as they can be reduced to any thing definite, 
we might say that they do not love the Lord Jesus, because they habit- 
ually think of him as a dead Saviour, or a Saviour different from what he 
was, or a distant Saviour—a Saviour far away. 

I. Some look on the Lord Jesus as dead. They read his history as of 
one who lived long ago, but who is not living now. They read Matthew’s 
narrative, or John’s, and they are interested—for the moment moved. 
They feel that these words are very beautiful—that this stroke of kind- 
ness or tenderness was very touching—that that interposition was very 
surprising. They feel that the whole history of Jesus of Nazareth is very 
affecting ; and, just as they may have wept at the death of Socrates, or 
when they read the martyrdom of the saints at Lyons, so they may 
have felt for him who had not the fox’s hole—they may have wept when 
they saw the son of Mary hanging on the tree. And, if they were visit- 
ing Palestine, they might linger over many a silent spot with a solemn 
impression. “Is this the grassy mount where he preached that sermon ? 
Yon lake, rippling round its pebbly margin, is it the one he so often 
crossed? And are these the very rocks which echoed the strong crying 
of his midnight prayers?” But there they feel as if it ended. They 
look on it all as a tale that is past. They take for granted that it all 
closed on Calvary—that the cross was the conclusion of that life—the 
most wonderful life that the world ever saw—but still its conclusion. To 
them Christ is dead, not living ; and therefore no wonder that they do 
not love him. You may revere the character of those long ago departed ; 
but love is an affection reserved for the living. You will only love the 
Lord Jesus when you come to believe in him as the living Saviour—one 
who was once dead, but who, once dead, dieth no more. Jesus lives. 
He was not more alive when he sat at Jacob’s well than he is alive at 
this moment. He was not more alive when he poured the water into the 
basip and washed their feet—not more alive when he took the cup and 
made a beginning of the remembrance-feast—not more alive when he 
rose from table and sang the parting hymn, and went out among them 
to the Mount of Olives, than he is living now. The Lord Jesus lives. 
He is alive for evermore, 

II. Some do not love the Lord Jesus because they look on him as an 
altered Saviour—as different now from what he once was. Earthly 
friends are apt to change, and if they do not change, they die. When a 
visitor comes from a foreign land where you once sojourned, you ask 
eagerly about the different acquaintances you once had there, “And 
did you see such a one?” « Yes; but you would not know him, he is 
so greatly altered.” “Did he remember me?” « Well, I rather think 
he was asking for you, but I can not be very sure. He has got other 
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things to occupy his thoughts since you and he were wont to meet.” 
“ And what of such another?” “Ah times are sadly changed with him. 
You would be sorry to see him now. I believe he has the same kind 
heart as ever ; but he has it not in his power to show it as he used to-do” 
“ And our old neighbor, who lived next door?” “Your old neighbor ? 
dear good man, he is safe in Abraham’s bosom. I found his house shut 
up, and all his family gone away.” And it is very seldom, after years 
of absence, that you hear of one whose outward circumstances are no- 
wise different from what they were, and rarer still to hear of one whose 
dispositions are quite unchanged. 

However, one there is who wears our nature, but is not liable to the 
variations of mortality. “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.” The concurring testimony of those who have seen him 
from time to time, along a reach of some thousand years, goes to prove 
that the Alpha and Omega, the friend of sinners, can not change. He 
who talked with our first parents in the cool of the day is the same holy, 
yet condescending one that he ever was, and loveth righteousness, and 
hateth iniquity, as much as when the first sinners ran away from his pure 
and sin-repelling presence. The heavenly high priest is still as accessible 
to prayer, and as ready to yield to his people’s entreaty, as when he six 
times conceded to Abraham’s intercession, The God of Bethel is still 
the faithful keeper of his people and their families, as when he heard 
Jacob in the day of his distress, and was with him in the way which he 
went.* And any thing which has been heard of him since he went back 
to his glory, goes to prove that he is the same Saviour now as during 
the continuous years he sojourned with us. 

It is true, there are some circumstantial differences, but no intrinsic 
change. There is more of the oil of gladness on him than when the 
Father first anointed him, and crowns are on his head which have been 
planted there since the work given him to do was finished. His satis- 
factions are fuller, as he continues to see the travail of his soul; and, 
doubtless, there are outbursts of his glory yet to come, more dazzling 
than any which have yet astonished heaven, But still the mind of the 
Lord Jesus is the same as it ever was; and when the last saint sits down 
beside him on his hrone—when the fullness of “ It is finished” comes to 
be understood, and word is brought to the many mansions that Death is 
dead, and that Time is now no more—the redeemed, as they bow beneath 
that exceeding glory, will feel that it is still the glory of the Lamb that 
was slain—the glory of the friend who sticketh closer than a brother, 

III. But the feelings of others toward the Lord Jesus are vague and 
comfortless, because they think of him as a distant Saviour—a Saviour 
far away. The Lord Jesus is omnipresent. He is not far from any one 
of us. His flame-bright eye follows the Sabbath-breaker through the 
fields, and is on the drunkard as he reels into the tavern. It reads the 
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thought of the liar as he forges his falsehood, and looks through and 
through that heart which is full of its corrupt imaginings. It notices 
the worldly professor at the communion-table, and sees the unbeliever 
tumbling, night after night, into his prayerless bed. But though the 
Lord Jesus be everywhere present, he is present with his own people in 
a peculiar relation. He is with them as a Saviour, a shepherd, a friend. 
His divine presence fills immensity ; but his gracious and reconciled 
presence—his loving and interested presence—his Saviour-presence—is 
exclusively with his own. So constantly is the Lord Jesus present with 
his’ people that, in order to get the full good of it, they have only to re- 
member the fact. From the moment that aman becomes a disciple of 
Christ, “ Lo, I am with you always” becomes a promise to that man—a 
promise, the performance of which is never for a moment suspended by 
the Saviour; but the existence of which is often forgot by the disciple. 
But, forgotten or remembered, it is every moment true; and, to enjoy 
the full blessedness of this assurance, you have only to remember, to 
realize it. Sometimes, without any effort on your part, the conviction 
will dawn gently, or flash brightly, on the mind, and you will feel for a 
moment that Jesus is with you. But why not feel it always? for it is 
always equally true. | 


“ A glance from heaven, with sweet effect, 
Sometimes my pensive spirit cheers ; 
But ere I can my thoughts collect, 
‘ As suddenly it disappears. 


“ So lightning in the gloom of night 
Affords a momentary day; 
Disclosing objects full in sight, 
Which, soon as seen, are snatched away 


“The lightning’s flash did not create 
The opening prospects it revealed ; 
But only showed the real state + 
Of what the darkness had concealed.” 


These lightning-bursts, these momentary gleams, are just the hints of 
truth which the Holy Spirit darts into the mind from time to time, 
revealing matters as they really are. But we ought to recollect, that 
even during the dark the solid landscape has not vanished, but is only 
hid. And even so, when Christ's sensible presence is withdrawn, we 
should remember that he is near as ever, and it is the believer’s wisdom 
to go on in the joyful strength of the assurance, “ Lo, I am with you.” 

Let me mention some benefits of Christ’s perpetual presence with his 
people, especially when that presence is recollected and realized, 

1. It is sanctifying. The company of an earthly friend is often in- 
fluential on character, If he be one of very pure and lofty mind, and, 
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withal, one who has gained an ascendancy over your own soul, his very 
presence is a talisman. If an angry storm be gathering in your bosom 
or lowering in your countenance, the unexpected sunshine of his 
heavenly aspect will disperse it all again. If mean or unworthy thoughts 
were creeping into your mind, the interruption of his noble presence 
will chase them allaway. If you are on the point of declining some dif. 
ficult enterprise, or evading some incumbent duty, the glance of his 
remonstrating eye will at once shame away your indolence or cowardice, 
and make you up and doing. So the Saviour’s recollected presence is a 
constant reproof and a ceaseless incentive to an affectionate disciple. Is 
he provoked? Is his temper ruffled? Is he about to come out with 
some sharp or cutting sarcasm, or to deal the indignant blow? One look 
from the Lamb of God will calm his spirit—will cool the flush of fury 
in his burning cheek—will make his swelling heart beat softly. Are 
you tempted? Do evil thoughts arise in your heart? One glance 
from those holy eyes can chase away a whole legion of devils, and ban- 
ish back into the pit each foul suggestion. Are you seized with a lazy 
or selfish fit? Are you wearying of work which for some time you 
were doing, or refusing work which God is now giving you to do? Are 
you angry at an aflliction, or averse to a given task? Lo! he puts to 
his hand, and offers to help you with this great cross, and you observe 
that it is a pierced hand; and he offers to go before and show you the 
way, and you notice that the footprints are bleeding, and it wounds you 
to think that you should have needed such an admonition. Or you have 
just come away from a scene of guilt—from a company where you have 
denied him—where you have just been saying by your conduct, by your 
silence, or your words, “I know not the man” and as you encounter 
the eye of Jesus, whom they are leading away to crucify, O, Peter, do 
you not go forth and weep bitterly ? 

2. Christ's presence is sustaining. The apostles were wonderfully 
calm and collected men. People, considering what they were, many of 
them unlearned and ignorant, were amazed at their dignified composure 
in most difficult circumstances. It was scarcely possible to alarm or agi- 
tate them. When brought before, kings and rulers, it was usually their 
judges who trembled, but they themselves were tranquil. And Paul 
tells us the secret of it. When he himself was brought before Cesar, it 
was an agitating occasion. Nero was a cruel prince, and the people 
looked on his palace much as they would have looked on a leopard’s 
den. An order has arrived to bring the Galilean prisoner to the em- 
peror’s judgment-hall. The apostle had just time to warn a few friends, 
and like enough they came and condoled with him; but they thought 
it prudent not to go with him into court. It might compromise their 
own safety, and it could do him no effectual good; and he did not urge 
them. The soldiers arrived, and he went cheerily with them—the old 
weather-beaten man—without his cloak, for he had left it at Troas; 
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without his friends, for he had left them behind at his own hired house— 
as forlorn as ever prisoner stood before Cesar. And how was it that the 
infirm old man passed, with so serene a look, the clashing swords and 
scowling sentries at the palace-front ? How was it that he had trod the 
gloomy gateway with a step so full of merry innocence and martyr-zeal, 
and never noticed Nero’s lions snuffling and howling in their hungry 
den? And how was it that in the dim and dangerous presence-chamber, 
where cruelty sat upon the throne of luxury—how was it that, with that 
wolf upon the judgment-seat and those bloodhounds all around him— 
with none but pagans present, and not one believing friend to bear thee 
company—how was it, O Paul! that in such an hour of peril, instead of 
pleading not guilty, and falling down on suppliant knees, thou didst com- 
mit the very crime they charged against thee—the crime of loyalty to 
Jesus—and urge Christ's claims on Cesar? Why the secret of this 
strange courage was, “ At my first answer no man stood with me, but 
all forsook me. Notwithstanding, the Lorp stood with me and strength- 
ened me, that by me the preaching might be fully known, and that all 
the Gentiles might hear; and I was delivered out of the mouth of the’ 
lion.” 

And you, my friends, will all be brought into agitating circumstances.. 
It is not likely that it will be said to you, “ Fear not, for thou must stand 
before Cesar.” But you may be arraigned before terrible tribunals— 
the tribunal of publie opinion—the tribunal of private affection—the 
tribunal of worldly interest—for Christ’s name’s sake. From time to 
time you may be constrained to pass through ordeals which will make 
you understand how Paul felt when passing in at the palace-gate. 
When called to give your testimony for Christ, the flesh may be weak, 
and the willing word may be like to expire in your choking utterance. 
Worldly wisdom may beckon you back, and, like Paul’s fearful friends, 
cautious or carnal Christians may refuse to support you. It is not Nero’s 
hall, but a quiet parlor you are entering ; but before you come out again 
you may be a poor man, or a friendless one, The Yes or No of one faith- 
ful moment may have spurned the ladder of promotion from under your 
feet, and dashed your brightest hopes,on this side the grave. Or, by the 
time the letter you are now penning is closed and sealed and posted, and 
the sinful assent, or the compromising proposal, or the resolute refusal is 
written, the Lord Jesus will have said, “I know thy works, that thou 
hast a name that thou livest and art dead;” or, “I know thy works, 
that thou art neither cold nor hot ;” or, “I know thy works; behold, I 
have set before thee an open door, and no man can shut it; for thou hast 
a little strength, and hast kept my word, and hast not denied my name. 
I will also keep thee.” In such fiery trials of love and fidelity there is 
nothing so sure to overcome as the recollected presence of “Lo I am 
with you.” And O! it is sweeter, like the three holy children, to pace 
up and down beneath the furnace’s flaming vault, arm in arm with the Son 
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of man, than to tread the green pastures of an earthly promotion or a 
carnal tranquillity purchased by the denial of Jesus, and so with the 
wrath of the Lamb. 

3. Comforting. You have noticed the difference in traveling the 
same road solitary and in pleasant company. ‘ What! we are not here 
already! It takes three hours to do it, and we have not been half that 
time, Well, I could not have believed it; but then I never before trav- 
eled it with you.” No doubt Cleopas and his comrade used to think the 
road from Jerusalem to Emmaus long enough, and were very glad when 
they reached the fiftieth furlong, But that evening when the stranger 
from Jerusalem joined them, they grudged every way-mark which they 
passed; and as in the progress of his expositions Moses and all the 
prophets beamed with light from heaven, and their own hearts glowed 
warmer, they would fain have counted the mile-stones back again. 
“How vexing! This is Emmaus; but you must not go on. ‘Abide 
with us, for the day is far spent.” Any road which you travel solitary 
is long enough, and any stage of life's journey where no one is with you, 
will be dreary and desolate. But you need have no such companionless 
stages—no such cheerless journeys. If you be a disciple, the Lord Jesus 
always is with you. And whether they be the silent weeks which you 
spend in search of health in some far away and strange-looking place, or 
the long voyage in the sea-roaming ship, or the shorter journey in the 
rattling stage or railway-car—if, in reading, or musing, or lifting up your 
heart, you can realize that Saviour's presence, who is about your path 
and compasses all your ways, you will be almost sorry when such a jour- 
ney is ended, and when such a solitude is exchanged for more wonted 
society. I can almost believe that John Bunyan left Bedford jail with a 
sort of trembling, fearing that he might never find again such a Bethel 
as he had found in that narrow cell for the last twelve years; and I can 
understand how Samuel Rutherford wrote from his place of banishment, 
“ Christ has met me in Aberdeen, and my adversaries have sent me here 
to be feasted with his love. I would not have believed that there was 
so much in Jesus as there is. But ‘Come and see,’ maketh Christ be 
known in his excellency and glory.” 

The presence of Christ can turn a dark night into a night much to be 
remembered. Perhaps it is time to be sleeping, but the November wind 
is out, and as it riots over the misty hills, and dashes the rain-drift on 
the rattling casement, and howls like a spirit distracted in the fireless 
chimney, it has awakened the young sleeper in the upper room. And 
when his mother enters, she finds him sobbing out his infant fears, or 
with beating heart hiding from the noisy danger in the depths of his 
downy pillow. But she puts the candle on the-table, and sits down 
beside the bed; and as he hears her assuring voice, and espies the gay 
comfort in her smiling face, and as she puts her hand over his, the tear 
stands still upon his cheek, till it gets time to dry, and the smoothing 
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down of the panic furrows on his brow, and the brightening of his eye 
announce that he is ready for whatever a mother has got to tell, And 
as she goes on to explain the mysterious sources of his terror—“ That 
hoarse loud roaring is the brook tumbling over the stones; for the long 
pouring rains have filled it to the very brim. It is up on the green to- 
night, and had the cowslips been in blossom they would all have been 
drowned. Yes—and that thump on the window. It is the old cedar 
at the corner of the house, and as the wind tosses his stiff branches 
they bounce and scratch on the panes of glass, and if they were not very 
small they would be broken in pieces.” And then she goes on to tell 
how this very night there are people out in the pelting blast, while her 
little boy lies warm in his crib, inside of his curtains; and how ships 
may be upset on the deep sea, or dashed to pieces on rocks so steep that 
the drowning sailors can not climb them. And then perhaps she ends it 
all with breathing a mother’s prayer, or he drops asleep beneath the 
cradle-hymn. 

And why deseribe all this? Because there is so much practical di- 
vinity init. In the history of a child, a night like this is an important 
night, for it has done three things. It has explained some things which, 
unexplained, would have been a source of constant alarm—perhaps the 
germ of superstition or insanity. It has taught some precious lessons— 
sympathy for sufferers, gratitude for mercies, and perhaps some pleasant 
thought of him who is the hiding-place from the storm and the covert 
from the tempest. And then it has deepened in that tender bosom the 
foundations of filial piety, and helped to give that parent such hold and 
purchase on a filial heart as few wise mothers have ever failed to win, 
and no manly son has ever blushed to own. 

Then for the parallel. “As one whom his mother comforteth, so 
the Lord comforteth his people.” It isin the dark and boisterous night 
of sorrow or apprehension that the Saviour reveals himself nigh. And 
one of the first things he does is to explain the subject-matter of the 
grief, to show its real nature and amount. “It is but a light infliction. 
It lasts but for a moment. It is a false alarm. It is only the rain-drift 
on the window—wait till the day dawns and shadows flee away. Wait 
till morning and you will see the whole extent of it.” And then the 
next thing he does is to teach some useful lesson, And during those 
quiet hours, when the heart is soft, the Saviour's lessons sink deep. 
And, last of all, besides consolation under the trial, and peaceful fruits 
that follow it, by this comforter-visit, the Saviour unspeakably endears 
himself to that soul. Paul and Silas never knew Christ so well, nor 
loved him so much, as after that night which he and they passed to- 
gether in the Macedonian prison. And the souls on which the Lord 
Jesus has taken the deepest hold, are those whose great tribulations 
have thrown them most freguently and most entirely into his own 
society. 
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But we hasten to a close. We have seen the meaning of the words 
so far—“ Lo, I am with you alway ;” I am with you to succor in tempta- 
tion, to strengthen in duty, to guide in perplexity, to comfort in sor- 
row. From the instant you become a disciple, I am with you all along. 
I am with you every day. All your life I am with you—and at death ?— 
at death you are with me. That’s the difference. At present I am 
always with you, but you are not always with me. At present Jesus is 
constantly near his own, but his own do not constantly desire to be near 
him. Here it is only by faith that believers enjoy his presence. There 
they shall see him as he is. Now the Lord Jesus follows his own 
whithersoever they go, but they do not always follow him. Then it 
will be different, for they will follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. 
And all that is wanting to complete the promise is what death’s twink- 
ling will supply. Now it is, “Lo, I am with you alway”—and then it is, 
“ And so shall we be ever with the Lord.” 

“Ever with the Lord.” At once and forever. At once—for absent 
from the body, we are present with him. So near is Jesus now, that, 
like the infant waking from its dream, it looks up, and lo! she sits be- 
side it—waking up from this life-dream, the first sight is Jesus as he is, 
At once—no flight through immensity—no pilgrimages through the 
spheres—for the everlasting arms are the first resting-place of the dis- 
embodied soul—it will be in the bosom of Immanuel that the emanci- 
pated spirit will inquire, “ Where am I?” and read in the face of Jesus 
the answer, “ Forever with the Lord.” Forever—to be with him for 
a few years, as, one way with another, John and Peter were—to be with 
him one Lord’s day as the beloved disciple subsequently was—to be 
with him a few moments, as Paul caught up into the third heavens was 
—how blessed! But to be ever with the Lord—not only to-day, but 
to-morrow—nay, neither to-day nor to-morrow, but now, now, one ever- 

«+ lasting now! 


Forever with the Lord! 
Amen! so let it be; 
Life from the dead is in that word— 
'Tis immortality. 
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DISCOURSE LIT. 
NE GO FYD Tr: 


Tus distinguished divine is tall, slender, and erect, in his exterior—possesses a 
very piercing eye, high brow, and aquiline nose. His early ministerial career 
commenced in a small country charge in county Antrim. He was subsequently 
translated to Killileagh, in county Down, and finally to May Street, Belfast, which 
is his present charge. His great forte lies in polemics; and a hard conflict with 
Unitarianism—which was spread over five years, between 1824 and 1829—tried 
his controversial powers most severely. He was brought into contact with no ordi- 
nary metal during this controversy, but he gained a signal triumph ; and, under God, 
was the instrument of regenerating the Presbyterian church of Ulster. 

During the rage of voluntaryism in Scotland, and prior to the late disruption in 
the national church, Dr. Cooke’s powers as a polemic were once more tested in a 
viva voce discussion, which spread over two entire nights, with Dr. Richey, of Ed- 
inburg, known as the “Potter Row” Doctor. The issue of this contest was the 
demolition of the Edinburg doctor, and the silencing, ever since, of the controversy 
in Ulster. In 1841, Daniel O'Connell, then in the zenith of his glory as a demagogue, 
proposed to visit the province of Ulster, with a view to agitate the Repeal of the 
Union. Dr. Cooke issued a challenge to the Liberator, so-called, which appeared in 
all the metropolitan and provincial papers of the kingdom; but the Repealer, on 
the principle of discretion being the best part of valor, “backed out,” and the Rev. 
Doctor walked over the ground in solitary triumph. : 

The doctor’s writings have been somewhat restricted, owing to his public calls 
and his unbounded popularity. He edited Blackie's edition of Brown's Bible, adding 
some 20,000 original notes, exegetical and practical. In a fire which broke out in 
one of the hotels in London, in 1840, while in the metropolis on church business, a 
large pile of valuable MSS. belonging to him, was destroyed. It embraced a “ Con- 
cordance” nearly ready for the press. Whether he has undertaken the work again, 
is not known. 

Dr. Cooke, besides being pastor of the Presbyterian church in May Street, Belfast, 
is Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Assembly’s College. He is a man of un- 
bounded generosity of heart and soul, possessing, in a most extraordinary degree, 
the attributes of the lion and the lamb. In debate he is fierce, keen, hair-splitting, 
and sarcastic. In the pulpit, exegetical, illustrative, argumentative, eloquent and 
practical; in the parish, full of mirthfulness and pleasantry, abounding in anecdote, 
and profuse in the use of such epithets as belong to the figure of speech called 
alliteration. 

The sermon which follows contains some striking passages and weighty counsels. 
It was preached at the opening of the General Synod of Ulster, in 1825, when Dr. 
Cooke was stationed at Killileagh. A considerable part, as delivered, was purely 
local in its bearings. In striking out these parts, the form of the sermon has been 


necessarily somewhat changed, 
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It is proper, also, to add, that the published sermon contained quite extended 
notes additional and explanatory to certain parts of the discourse. These are too 
extended to be introduced, but we give one or two as specimens of the rest. Re- 
ferring, near the close, to the ancient churches of Asia Minor, mentioned in the book 
of Revelation, he says: 

“ Among the most wonderful things of the providence of God, is the manner in 
which he makes the tongues of his enemies praise him. Take for example the fol- 
lowing quotation from the insidious Gibbon, in his ‘ History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire :’—‘ The captivity or ruin of the Seven Churches was con- 
summated by the Ottomans in 1312, and the barbarous lords of Ionia and Lydia 
still trample on the monuments of classic and Christian antiquity. In the loss of 
Ephesus, the Christians deplored the fall of the first angel; the extinction of the 
first candlestick of the Revelation: the desolation is complete; and the Temple of 
Diana, and the Church of Mary, will equally elude the search of the curious trav- 
eler. The circus and three stately theaters of Laodicea are now peopled with 
wolves and foxes. Sardis is reduced to a miserable village. The God of Mahomet, 
without a rival, is invoked in the mosques of Thyatira and Pergamus; and the pop- 
ulousness of Smyrna is supported by the foreign trade of the Franks and Arme- 
nians.- Philadelphia alone has been saved by prophecy or courage. At a distance 
from the sea, forgotten by the Emperors, encompassed on all sides by the Turks, 
her valiant sons defended their religion and freedom above fourscore years, and at 
length capitulated with the proudest of the Ottomans. Among the Greek colonies, 
and churches of Asia, Philadelphia is still erect, a column in a scene of ruins; a pleas- 
ing example that the paths of honor and safety may sometimes be the same. 
Let it be ever remembered, that the great body of the churches of Asia had fallen 
into ‘ Arianism,’ or some of its kindred errors, before they were overwhelmed by 
Mohammedanism. They had disregarded the admonitions of the Saviour; they had 
fallen by degrees from the truth; they had forgot their first love; they had ne- 
glected to strengthen the things that remained ;—and the Lord ‘removed their can- 
dlestick out of its place.’ ” 

The catholic spirit. of Dr. Cooke is apparent in one of the notes, which runs thus: 

“It may, perhaps, appear strange that, notwithstanding their acknowledged dif- 
ferences on some important doctrines, I have classed together the names of Wesley 
and Whitefield. I am aware of their differences in the superstructure of the build- 
ing; but I am equally aware that they built upon the same foundation. When 
Christians build upon the same foundation, and follow the same head, I am more 
inclined to rejoice where they agree, than to canvass where they differ. How 
nearly these two eminert servants of Christ agreed in their explanations of the 
gospel, may be seen beautifully exemplified in one of Simeon’s notes on Claude's 
Essay. It is worthy the attention of every candid Christian.” 

Some of the notes consist of historical references, of which the following is an 
example: 

“The early state of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, it is to be hoped, will 
shortly form a distinct subject of history. The forlorn condition of our forefathers 
when they petitioned the General Assembly of Scotland for missionaries, will form 
a surprising contrast to our present superabundance in the ministry—while the zeal 
and labors of the missionaries, who preached, at least, once every day during their 
ministry in Ireland, will set an admirable example before their successors of the 
present generation.” 
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UNCONSCIOUS SPIRITUAL DECAY. 


“ Thou hast a name to live, and art dead. Be watchful, and strengthen the things 
that remain that are ready to die.’”—Reverarion, iii. 1, 2. 


Berween the diseases of the body, and the sins of the soul, there are 
many features of a striking and instructive resemblance. They originated 
together in rebellion against God; they advance together in the produc- 
tion of suffering and misery ; and, if unremedied, they terminate together 
in temporal and spiritual death. But in no circumstance is the resem- 
blance more striking, than in that fatal self-deception with which they 
are so often accompanied. It is owing to this self-deception that though 
man can never become insensible to pain, nor hope to evade the uni- 
versal sentence of death; it is yet by no means uncommon to find him 
acting as if perfectly unconscious of the progress of years, or the ravages 
of disease, and resting in the confident anticipation of long life, and en- 
joyment, and success; while, to every eye but his own, he appears under 
the most manifest symptoms of approaching dissolution. And just so it 
is with the sinner. He acknowledges the general charge, that he is, in- 
deed, guilty before God; he admits the general belief, that he must 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ; yet voluntarily ignorant of 
the demands of the law ; unacquainted with the determined alienation of 
his heart from God ; forgetting the renovation and conversion which the 
gospel requires ; he is supported by the baseless hope of an undiscriminat- 
ing mercy, and rests contented with the name and profession of an out- 
ward religion, though unaccompanied with one single movement of the 
life of God in the soul. 

This coincidence between bodily and spiritual disease, may still further 
be traced. In the maladies of the natural body, our restoration, in a 
great degree, depends upon the knowledge of our disease, and sensibility 
of our danger; our watchfulness against the causes of injury, and in the 
application of appropriate and timely remedies. So in the case of spiritual 
malady described in our text, the church is informed plainly, and faith- 
fully, of the deadly nature of her disease, and the extent of her danger; 
is exhorted to the exercise of lively watchfulness against the causes of 
defection ; and instructed to strengthen the few remaining principles of 
spiritual life, which though yet surviving in name, were, in reality, ready 
to die. 

We propose, then, as a main inquiry, the question, “ When may it be 
said of a church, ‘ Thou hast a name to live, and art dead?” I answer : 

I. When a church has the name of Christian, WITHOUT THE DOC- 
TRINES OF THE GOSPEL. 

1. The most important discovery in the word of @od, is that of redemp- 
tion by the Lord Jesus Christ from sin and death. One of the most 
vital doctrines must therefore be that which relates to the person and 
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work ofthe Redeemer. On this subject we may view the opinions of 
professing churches under three heads. 

By some, the Redeemer is considered a mere man, in all respects, as 
to nature, like ourselves. By others he is considered an angel, or 
created spirit, in union with human nature. By others he is held to be 
the worp that was with God and was God— God manifest in the 
flesh.” 

With respect to the first—if the Redeemer were a mere man, in all 
points like ourselves, subject to prejudice, error, weakness, sin; then 
may we say of our faith, “surely we have preached in vain, and you 
have believed in vain! we are yet in our sins.” If we know our own 
hearts, we must feel that a Saviour, no better, or only a little better, 
than ourselves, can never be a fit object for the faith, the hope, the de- 
pendence of sinners; nor give movement or life to the church of God. 

But should the Redeemer be of a more elevated nature; should he 
rank among angels, as one of those spirits who, during the innumerable 
ages that have elapsed since the commencement of creation, have been 
advancing in wisdom, and holiness, and power ; still, though the Saviour 
were an angel, man is but a little lower than the angels, and would 
therefore have to depend on an arm little stronger than his own. Nay, 
as all but God himself is liable to change; as God is declared to have 
even charged his angels with folly; this Saviour, this Redeemer, might 
fall from God, and be banished into that misery from which the gospel, 
by him, proposes to rescue sinful man. 

The power of a creature, however exalted, can never give life to the 
church. There is, in the awakened conscience of a sinner, a fear that 
can find no repose but in the bosom of the Eternal; and can put no 
confidence in any redemption but that which is effected by the arm of 
Omnipotence. The first movement of the life of hope in the penitent 
sinner, and, consequently, of the life of holiness in the church, originates 
from receiving Christ as “ God made manifest in the flesh.” 

The life of the soul is, to know God, with feelings of love and con- 
formity. Now God is not known to his creatures, even in innocence, 
but by means of some external manifestation. Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that in the wide circuit of the world there existed nothing but 
God; let us suppose God to call into being some man or angel of 
mighty mind; let him exist without any external world; let him have 
no sun, no moon, no stars, no earth, to contemplate; let him stand dark 
and solitary in the universe. From the fact of his own existence, he 
may infer an eternal being ; but how little more can he discover of the 
attributes and will of his Creator. But let us now suppose the deity to 
arise in the act of creation. He forms the heavens and the earth; he 
says, Let there be light, and there is light; he sets the sun his tent in 
the heavens; he garnishes the skies with all his stars; he plants the 
earth with trees, and decks it with flowers; he forms innumerable orders 
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and varieties of animated things; and, in the midst of these, stands 
that creature who lately was solitary in the universe! The things of 
God are now speedily discovered, being understood by the things that 
are made; even his eternal power and Godhead (Rom. i. 20). And in 
the mighty power that created the heavens and the earth, in the pro- 
fusion of kindness that supplies the creatures, in the admirable adapta- 
tion of means to so many ends, the intelligent creature discovers those 
attributes of omnipotence, and wisdom, and goodness, which constitute 
the essential elements of the divine character. 

Now, were we even to admit, what the Scriptures will by no means 
warrant us, that the works of nature afforded to man, at his creation, a 
perfect revelation of the being, attributes, and will of God ; still this 
revelation could serve no longer than man continued to hold his original 
and natural relation to his Creator. Should it then appear that man, 
by sin, has fallen into a new and unnatural relation to the Creator, there 
is required a new manifestation of God, that man may again be enabled 
to know God, and again have spiritual life in the knowledge of God. 
Philosophers have darkened our eyes with the discoveries, and stunned 
our ears with the praises, of “ natural religion ;” but alas! of what avail 
to man is “natural religion,” since the condition of man himself is “ un- 
natural.” His natural state was innocence and immortality; his un- 
natural state is sin and death. Just of so much avail as light to him 
that is blind, music to him that can not hear, and food to him that is 
dead, are the discoveries of natural religion to him that is in the un- 
natural condition of sin and death. Now that man is capable of dis- 
covering his unnatural state of rebellion appears, not only from the 
confession of some of the wisest heathens, but the apostle informs us 
(Rom., i. 32) that the Gentiles, when guilty of wickedness, and taking 
pleasure in wicked persons, yet knew the judgment of God, that they 
who committed such crimes were worthy of death; their consciences 
(Rom., ii. 15) bearing witness, and their thoughts, the mean while, ac- 

. eusing, or else excusing one another; while (Rom., iii. 19) every mouth 
is thus stopped, and allthe world becomes guilty before God. Man, 
thus selfcondemned by his own conscience, requires a manifestation of 
God which proclaims PARDON. Ignorant of pardon, man is ignorant of 
God. Ignorant of God, he is dead in trespasses and sins. While 
obedient to God, man knew God loved him; but where has God told 
him he will save him though guilty? And even if God can love and 
pardon the guilty sinner, where shall the sinner look for the evidence 
of that love and pardon? If the solution of these questions be not fur 
nished by creation, we have internal evidence, that in order to his 
restoration to spiritual life, another manifestation of God was necessary 
to sinful man. Let us then examine creation, that we may find whether, 
as the source of natural religion, it afford to the sinner any manifestation 
of God as ready to pardon his iniquities 
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Ascend we with astronomy to the sun, the moon, and the stars; in all 
their pages of light and of glory, we read not a record of pardon. De- 
scend we to the earth, the scene of our sin, our misery, and our death: 
and neither in the sea, the land, the mountain, the plain, the qualities of 
plants, or the nature of animals, do we find one evidence how, or whether, 
God will pardon. Or enter we into the secret recesses of our souls: con- 
science has there recorded our sins; but instead ofrevealing to us whether 
God will pardon, her eye wanders unsatisfied by a ray of reviving hope ; 
and to every visitant, it is her earnest, but unsatisfied inquiry, “ What shall 
I do to be saved?” Here, then, there is internal evidence that there 
was required a new manifestation of God, to meet the new situation into 
which man was reduced by sin; to supply to the awakened conscience 
the deficiency of nature, which did only reveal the Creator, but not 
“the sin-pardoning God,” and, to save him from ignorance, and sin, and 
misery, and death, by restoring him to the knowledge and love of God. 
wherein consisteth his spiritual life. 

2. The second doctrine upon which depends the life of the church, is 
the atonement or sacrifice which Christ, our Lord, has offered for sin. 
The supreme deity of our Saviour demonstrates this his power to save, 
if he would. The sacrifice he has offered exhibits the power exerted and 
salvation accomplished. The humble, and cordial, and efficient acceptance 
of the doctrine of Christ’s atonement, is the very life-pulse of the church. 

The evidence of this important doctrine I shall merely review in the 
order of time. It may be viewed as figured in the sacrifice of the law. 
From the days of Abel, who offered the firstlings of his flock, till the 
days of Christ, who offered himself without spot to God, the sacrifices 
bear testimony, that “ without shedding of blood there is no remission 
of sin” We may view it also as foretold by prophets: “He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him, and by his stripes we were 
healed. The Lord laid on him the iniquity of us all. For the trans- 
gression of my people was he stricken; and he bore the sins of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors.” 

We have the same doctrine declared by John the Baptist, when he 
came to prepare the way of the Lord. John was our Saviour’s witness 
that all men through him might believe; and pointing to him with the 
finger to direct the people’s faith: “ Behold,” saith he, “the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sins of the world.” Moreover, we may con- 
sider the doctrine as taught by our Saviour himself: “ This is my blood 
of the New Testament, which is shed for the remission of the sins of 
many.” We have it, also, as explained by the inspired apostles of our 
Lord: “In whom we have redemption through his blood—the forgive- 
ness of sins,” 

And, finally, we have the doctrine explained as understood by saints 
in glory, who had already entered int: *heir everlasting rest. Now, 
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though all men on earth should have expected salvation by inadequate 
means, or to arrive at glory by an erroneous road, there can be no hesi- 
tation in believing, that those who had already attained to heaven, must 
have known the means of their success, and the road they had traveled, 
Let us listen to them: “ And I beheld, and lo! in the midst of the 
throne, and of the beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb, 
as it had been slain; and when he had taken the book, the four beasts 
and the four and twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, and they sung 
a new song, saying, ‘Thou art worthy to take the book and to open the 
seals thereof; for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us unto God by 
thy blood” Let any man examine this series of evidence; it com- 
mences nearly coeval with creation; it is exhibited in sacrifices; it is 
foretold by prophets; it is announced by the Baptist in our Saviour’s 
presence; it is recorded by our Saviour himself a few hours before his 
death ; it is preached by apostles to Jews and Gentiles; it is the theme 
of saints in the kingdom of their rest ; it runs uninterrupted and unvary- 
ing along the stream of four thousand years, till the testimony is sealed, 
and revelation completed; let all this be examined, and must we not 
then conclude, that the doctrine of the atonement is a necessary princi- 
ple to the life of the church. The believer lives because Jesus died for 
him. He bare our sins in his own body on the tree, that we, being dead 
to sin, should live unto righteousness. 

3. The third doctrine upon which depends the life of the church, is 
that of the Holy Spirit and his influences. The doctrine of the exist- 
ence and energy of the Holy Spirit is revealed in the very commence- 
ment of the Word of God: “ In the beginning, God created the heavens 
and the earth, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 
That this Spirit is the moving power in restraining from sin, in exciting 
to faith, repentance, love, and obedience, is manifested in the historical 
record of Noah: “My Spirit shall not always strive with men.” . For 
this pure Spirit to renew his heart, David prays; of the outpouring of 
this Spirit Ezekiel prophesies; of this Spirit our Saviour promises: 
“Your heavenly Father will give his Holy Spirit to them who ask.” 
And of this Spirit the apostle declares, he makes the heart of the 
believer his temple; and witnesseth with our spirits, that we are the 
children of God. The supreme deity of the Holy Spirit is manifest from 
the following Scriptures: “ Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie unto 
the Holy Ghost? Thou hast not lied unto men,.but unto God.” “The 
things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” “Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you? If any man defile that temple, him will God destroy; for the 
temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” “Ye are the temple of 
the living God; as God hath said, I will dwell with them, and I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people.” “Ye are the temple of the * 
Holy Ghost, which is in you.” 
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The entire efficacy of religion is, by our Saviour, ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit: “ Verily, I say unto you, except a man be born of water and the 
Spirit, he shall in nowise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Having 
convinced the soul of sin, of righteousness, and judgment, it is the office 
of the Holy Spirit to take the things of Christ and show them unto 
the believer. These things of Christ are: his glorious nature, yet lowly 
humiliation; the atonement of Christ, whereby the sinner beholds his 
iniquities forgiven and his transgressions blotted out; the gifts of the 
Spirit in the hand of Christ, whereby the polluted soul becomes ac- 
quainted with sufficient means of purification, and the saddest and weak- 
est heart finds comfort and strength; and finally, the glory that shall 
hereafter be revealed in all them that love God. These are the things 
of Christ which the Holy Spirit witnesseth to the mind, and by the liv- 
ing impress of which upon the understanding and the conscience, the 
soul of the sinner is sealed unto the day of redemption. 

4. In the sum of these doctrines, we discover the fourth principle, upon 
the influence of which the life of the church depends—the doctrine of 
free grace. In the dispensation of his gifts, God sits the sovereign of 
the universe. His sovereignty, indeed, is not, as some have pretended, 
under the guidance of ignorance, or cruelty, or caprice. In the exercise 
of power no one of his perfections is, or can be, excluded. In truth, 
though to the weak eye of man God may appear in perfections multiform 
or opposing, the Deity is in reality but one perfection. The division of 
his attributes is a mere effort of man to bring the Deity to the level of 
his humble conception. The sovereignty of God, thus viewed, is an equal 
and simple exercise of power, and justice, and wisdom, and love. 

The practical reception of this doctrine in the church, lies at the found- 

ation of a religion for sinners. “How do you expect to be pardoned ?” is 
the first question in such a religion. The common answer returned is, 
“If I repent, and amend my ways, God will pardon me.” I am aware 
thus runs the full current of popular and inconsiderate theology. As no 
man can be saved without repegtance, it is therefore concluded, that men 
are saved on account of their repentance. But if men are saved on ac- 
count of their repentance, then is salvation of works, not of grace. Now, 
the Scriptures assure us that we are justified freely by grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus; and that “by grace are we saved 
through faith ; and that not of ourselves; it is the gift of God, not of 
works, lest any man should boast. There can be only two possible 
grounds for the pardon of a sinner—his own works of repentance, or the 
free grace of God in Christ. On whatever principle the sinner receives 
pardon, on the same principle depends the life of the Redeemer’s church. 
Let us then examine the scriptural grounds for pardon, as we have al- 
ready quoted them; and to these let us add one plain text— And the 
blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth from all sin.” Now, in all these 
plain quotations, pardon is ascribed to one single cause— the blood of 
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Christ.” But as we live in a philosophical age, perhaps it may be of 
some importance to show that the prineiples of the soundest philosophy 
can be exhibited in striet subservience to the accumulated testimony of 
Scripture. It is, then, a principle of the soundest philosophy, that “we 
are not to assign to any effect more causes than are adeguate to its pro- 
duction.” In Scripture, then, the pardon of sin is ascribed to one cause, 
“the blood of Christ;” why, then, ascribe it to another, “the sinners 
own repentance?” The simple fact is, the pardon of sin is not the effect, 
but the cause of repentance. The love of God in sending his Son into 
the world, the free grace of God in pardoning sin, are the motives that 
work upon a sinner's soul. He loves, because he was first loved; and 
sincerely repents, because he is freely pardoned. 

These are the doctrines, by whose mighty energies the church of God 
arises to life and glory. 'These were the doctrines that gave life to the 
labors of Paul, and of Peter, and of John, and the noble army of martyrs 
and confessors of the truth. These are the principles, obseured during a 
long night of mental darkness, or entombed through ages of spiritual 
death, which again sprang to life on the morning of the Reformation, and 
proßelled the life-pulse of their divinity through the renovated churches. 
These are the living doctrines, which warmed the hearts, and guided the 
pens, and gave eloguence to the tongues, of Luther, and Calvin, and Zuing- 
lius, and Melancthon, and Knox. These are the doctrines, which, in 
more modern times, stirred within the souls of Wesley and of White- 
field, when they burst irresistibly over those barriers of formality with- 
out which, a cold, and lifeless, and almost heathenish mythology had 
intrenched herself. 'These are the doctrines by which they stirred up 
the life of God in the cold hearts of multitudes sleeping in sin andthe 
shadow of death. These are the doctrines which sent an Eliot, and a 
Brainerd, and a Swartz, and a Vanderkemp, and a Martyn, to the Indian, 
the Hottentot, the Hindoo, and the Persian. These, are the doctrines 
which wafted life around the globe, to our antipodes in the South Seas, 
and made the scattered islands to blossom as the gardens of God. These 
are the doctrines by which the church shall live, unchanged by time, and 
which shall bail the Redeemer in her hymns, and her sermons, and her 
prayers, when he shall come the second time without sin to salvation. 

II. The church may have a name to live, and be in reality dead, wHEN 
ORTHODOXY IN OPINION IS SUBSTITUTED FOR MORALITY IN PRACTICE. Our 
Saviour has attributed sanctification to the belief of the truth; yet the 
= Word of God has denounced deserved wrath against those who hold or 
imprison the truth in unrigh*2ousness. The life of the church must be 
seen in the fruits of the Spirit, growing from the seed of the truth. For 
as bodily life is not a principle that we understand by its own nature, but 
is merely seen and acknowledged in its outward effects; so the spiritual . 
life is not to be evidenced by a mere mental possession of the doctrines 
of truth from which it springs, but by a visible exhibition of their fruit 
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unto holiness, Gal. v. 22. The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ; and 
they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the affections and 
lusts. If we live in the Spirit, we must also walk in the Spirit. 

III. The church may also have a name to live, while in reality dead, 
FROM AN EXTERNAL MORALITY, WITHOUT HUMILITY AND PIETY. 

It is a favored object with those called philosophical Christians, to dis- 
card all importance from the belief of the truth, and to attach every thing 
valuable to moral conduct. And, indeed, could it be proved that gen- 
uine morality, having equally the love of God and man for its motive and 
its object, could exist without the belief of the truth, then might it be 
granted that the doctrines we believe are of little importance. But 
so long as practice must arise from principle, the value of our outward 
conduct must be estimated by the inward principles from which it springs. 
The fact is, that whenever men begin to extol morality, and depreciate 
doctrinal truth, they are found to be equally strangers to both. They 
have a name to live in some partial and conventional virtues—virtues 
founded in pride and selflove, and which, therefore, are frequently the 
parents of the most revolting crimes. Of this fact we have a remarkable 
instance in the case of the Pharisees. They pride themselves upon the 
unimpeachable correctness of their outward morality; yet our Saviour 
tells them: “I know you that ye have not the love of God in you.” And 
the fruit of their morality was awfully exhibited in their prosecution and 
crucifixion of the Lord of life and glory. The life of the church, pro- 
duced by the Spirit of God, is truth in the understanding, the love of 
God in the heart, humility because of our unworthiness, watchfulness unto 
prayer, and holiness in all our conversation. 

I can not conclude without remarking that in all the pages of historic 
record we find the life of the church endangered by two diseases; the 
first of these is—conformity in church rulers to the spirit and pursuits 
of the world. When the clergy of a church become so conformed to 
the world, that in secularized employments, frivolous amusements, epicu- 
rean indulgence, and idle conversation, they so assimilate with the 
general picture of society, that the eye of the most experienced searches 
in vain for the distinctive features of the primitive ministerial character 
—or when they are only distinguished from the crowd of busy men, by 
the weekly routine of their allotted employment; and when, with in. 
tensity of application, they are bowed down to the profitable but perish- 
able secularities of time, disregarding the imperishable riches of their 
‚people’s eternity—then is the time when their fellow-laborers, who have 
not yet been fascinated by the spirit of the world, should speak aloud in 
their ears and awake them from the fatal lethargy, and raise them from 
their earthly pursuits, and compel them to the reproduction of the talent 
which they have hid in the earth, that their souls may be saved in the 
day when their Lord cometh, 
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The second disease that threatens the life of the church, is a spirit of 
indifference about religious truth. The doctrines of the gospel are of 
vital operation, and paramount importance. To be indifferent about 
them is the first symptom of an infection, that, if not remedied, must 
terminate in death. While Christians exercise charity toward the preju- 
dices or faults of one another, it by no means follows that, in the exer- 
cise of this charity they are to sacrifice the truth, as it is in J esus, to the 
errors of a false philosophy or a spurious gospel. The great basis upon 
which this indifferentism is founded, is the plausible and imposing propo- 
sition, “that if we be sincere in profession, it is no matter what we be- 
lieve.” This dream about sincerity is a sad delusion. It reduces to one 
common level the religion of Jesus, the Saviour of sinners, of Mahomet 
the Imposter, of the Brahmins of India, the Sophis of Persia, and the 
Cannibals of the South Seas. They are all, without question, sincere. 
Therefore, all their religions are alike. It supersedes the ‘necessity of 
searching the Scriptures for the mind of the Lord, or of praying for the 
light and guidance of his Spirit. It puts the sinner’s sincerity in place 
of the atonement of Christ, and in place of the work of the Holy Spirit 
in purifying his heart. The word of God tells us, with all possible plain- 
ness, “ Except ye be converted ;” except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, “ye can not enter into the kingdom of God.” But this 
specious indifferentism tells us at once, “mind none of these declara- 
tions—for if a man be sincere, there is no doubt he will be saved.” 
God forbid I should undervalue real sincerity. It is an essential princi- 
ple of vital godliness. It was the principle of the disciples when they 
left all to follow Christ; it was the principle of Paul when he said, 
“Lord, what wouldst thou have me to do?” But the pretended sin- 
cerity against which I speak, is the sincerity that begins in carelessness 
about religious opinions or practice, and then wishes to beguile others to 
a similar indifference. I speak of those men who, too much prejudiced 
to inquire, and too obstinate to be convinced of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, yet seek, under the plea of sincerity, a shelter for their voluntary 
errors. The sincerity of the Christian makes him a candid inquirer, and 
an humble receiver of the truth as it is in Jesus. The test of truth is 
not his own sincerity, but an appeal to the Scriptures, the standard of 
truth. His test of conduct is not the declared sincerity of his convic- 
tions of duty, but conformity to the will of God, with the fruits of the 
Spirit in knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness. This conformity 
is evidence of the life of God in the soul, or in the church; all other 
sincerity is pretended, and merely proves the mental disease of those by 
whom it is pleaded in defense of their aberrations. 

Finally. Our text discovers to us the danger of substituting the 
name for the life of religion. When we reflect on the life of our Re- 
deemer; and when we perceive how little the churches are conformed 
to his image—then the bearing and applicatiox pf the epistle in our text 
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should fall heavy upon every ear, and sink deep into every heart. The 
various conditions of the churches in Asia may be viewed as so many 
prophetic pictures of all the churches upon the face of the earth; and the 
epistles of Jesus to these several churches as impressive declarations of 
that providential government which he exercises over them to the end of 
the world. To one, he testifies, I know thy works, and labor, and pa- 
tience, and that for my name’s sake thou hast labored and hast not faint- 
ed ; nevertheless Ihave somewhat against thee, because thou hast left thy 
first love. Remember, therefore, from whence thou art fallen, and repent 
and do the first works, or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will 
remove thy candlestick out of his place, except thou repent.” To 
another, he testifies, “I know thy works and thy poverty (but thou art 
rich); be thou faithful unto death and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
To another, he testifies, “I know thy works, that thou holdest fast my 
name and hast not denied my faith; but I have a few things against 
thee ; repent, or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will fight against 
thee with the sword of my month.” To another, he testifies, “I know 
thy works, and charity, and service, and faith, and thy patience and thy 
works, and the last to be more than the first Notwithstanding I have 
a few things against thee, but that which thou hast, hold fast till I come.” 
To another, he testifies, “I know thy works,” etc. ; “ remember, there- 
fore, how thou hast received and heard, and hold fast and repent.” To 
another, he testifies, “ I know thy works, that thou art neither hot nor 
cold; I would thou wert either hot or cold; I counsel thee to buy of 
me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich ; and white raiment 
that thou mayest be clothed ; and eye-salve that thou mayest see. Be 
zealous, therefore, and repent.” To another, he testifies (and I humbly 
pray God that this last testimony may be found descriptive of the Pres- 
byterian church, whose concerns and interests we are met to consider 
and to conduct), “I know thy works: behold, I have set before thee an 
open door and no man can shut it; for thou hast a little strength, and 
hast kept my word, and hast not denied my name; and because thou 
hast kept the word of my patience, I also will keep thee from the hour 
of temptation, which shall come upon all the earth to try them that 
dwell upon the earth. Behold,I come guickly: hold that fast which 
thou hast, that no man take thy crown, Him that overcometh, will I 
make a pillar in the temple of my God, and I will write upon him my 
new name.” 

Let us, then, be “watchful, and strengthen the things that remain 
that are ready to die.” Should we ever forsake the Rock of ages, the 
foundation of our church, the fabric will crumble into ruin ; but as .ong 
as we rest on the foundation, Christ Jesus the Lord, “God manifest in 
the flesh,” we shall remain, through the changes and injuries of time, 
a temple unprofaned by the foot of the enemy—a building of God 
amid the ruins of the universe. 


DISCOURSE LIII. 


RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. LL.D.* 


Taıs distinguished prelate, himself the son of a clergyman of note (the Rev. Dr. 

Whately, of Nonsuch Park, Surrey), was born in 1789. The youngest of a family 
-of nine children, he received, nevertheless, all the advantages which the limited 

income of an excellent father could afford; and commencing his studies at an early 
age, was, in due time, admitted to Oriel College, Oxford—a school famous for hav- 
ing sent out some of the most distinguished thinkers of the present generation, 
among whom are Arnold, Copleston, Newman, and others. Having completed his 
education, he was, in 1811, elected a fellow of this college, and thus put in posses- 
sion of a yearly stipend, sufficient for his necessities, but guarantied to him only so 
long as he remained unmarried. Subsequently he received the appointment of 
college tutor, the duties of which he performed for several years, Marrying in 
1821, he lost the benefits of his fellowship, but by the influence of an uncle, obtained 
the rectory of Halesworth, which yielded him an income of £450 per annum. In 
1825, Lord Granville, Chancellor of the University of Oxford, appointed him Pres- 
ident of St Alban’s Hall, where he had as a co-laborer, the distinguished Dr. Samuel 
Hinds, author of the “ History ofthe Rise and Early Progress of Christianity,” as well 
as of other learned works. In 1830, he was elected by the University Professor of 
Political Economy, and during the following year was consecrated Archbishop of 
Dublin, and Bishop of Glendalagh. 

As an archbishop of the English Church, he is entitled to a seat in the House of 
Peers; and here, though ever ready to perform his duty, he has constantly avoided 
party strife, and thus maintained the manly independence and noble impartiality of 
his character. Whenever questions have arisen which imposed upon him the duty 
of speaking, he has never hesitated either to combat or to defend the ministry. 

The elevation of Dr. Whately to the Episcopal dignity was, doubtless, due to his 
writings, which had, for along time, engaged the attention of the University of Ox- 
ford. Unable to side with either of the two extreme parties, of which one threat- 
ened to destroy the English Church by a want of discipline, while the other seemed 
destined to paralyze it by formality and priestly rule, he resolved to exorcise both; 
and the plan which he formed, and the manner in which he executed this plan, 
deserve to be remembered by all the defenders of the Christian religion. Instead 
of entering the lists and provoking the contending parties, he went into his closet, 
and with a sincere love of truth, and an humble submission to the teachings of the 


* Most of the strictly biographical data of this sketch have been translated from the 
preface of the French edition of Dr. Whately’s “ Kingdom of Christ,” written by M. Reville, 
and furnished us from Dublin, by direction of the archbishop. 
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Holy Spirit, opened the Word of God; then, ascending the pulpit of the University, 
‘ he discoursed in language clear and profound upon the records of the evangelists; 
and the letters of the apostles. In the discussion of the various themes before him, 
he could not fail to encounter the Antinomian exaggerations of the one party, and 
the clerical pretensions of the other; but, without indulging in any personality, and 
with the calmness of a Christian philosopher, he showed that none of these things 
had the slightest foundation in the holy Scriptures. From these premises he drew, 
in the first place, this very wise and moderate conclusion, namely, that the disciple 
of Jesus Onrist ought to guard for himself his interpretation of the divine Word; to 
persuade others to adopt it, if he can, but never to enforce it. And, in the second 
place, that, instead of reading the gospel by the light of his own system, the servant 
of Jesus Christ ought to examine his system by the light of the gospel; and then, to 
resolve solemnly to believe and to profess publicly every thing taught by the Sa- 
viour’s words. 

The liberality of the learned prelate aroused the displeasure of the mere scholas- 
tics of the English Church. He was accused of betraying his religion, because he 
acknowledged Christians of other denominations as his brethren, and co-heirs of the 
kingdom of God; because he spoke of the divinity of the Saviour as spoke the Holy 
Spirit; and because he taught man’s responsibility as well as man’s depravity. 
But his equanimity has never been disturbed by his adversaries, whose bitterness 
affords him abundant evidence that he is on the side of truth. 

The original form of most of the works of Dr. Whately, which are very volumi- 
nous, was that of discourses, delivered either from the desk of the University, or from 
the different pulpits in which he officiated. Besides his “Lectures on Political Econ- 
omy,” his “ Elements of Logic,” and his “ Elements of Rhetoric,” he has contributed 
largely to the departments of theology and moral science. Some of his works have 
been translated into several of the languages of Europe. In addition to those 
already mentioned, the best known are: “ Essays on some of the Peculiarities of 
the Christian Religion ;” “ Essays on the writings of St. Paul;” “ Essays on the Er- 
rors of Romanism ;” “Sermons on various Subjects ;” “ Charges and other Tracts ;” 
“Essays on Dangers to the Christian Faith ;” “The Use and Abuse of Party Feel- 
ing in Matters of Religion ;” “The Kingdom of Christ Delineated ;” “Easy Lessons 
in Reasoning ;” etc., etc. 

The writings of Dr. Whately are uniformly characterized by clearness of thought, 
and precision and transparency of style. If one would not indorse all his senti- 
ments, with the slightest attention he may, at least, comprehend them. The follow- 
ing very able discourse has the reputation of being one of his best. It is inserted 
with the sanction of the archbishop. 





THE NAME IMMANUEL. 


“They shall call his name Immanuel: which, being interpreted, is, God with us.”—MAr- 
THEW, i. 23. 


Tus prophecy of Isaiah, which the Evangelist brings forward as hav- 
ing reference to the birth of our blessed Saviour, is the more especially 
remarkable from the cireumstance that it was not fulfilled in that sense 
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which, to an English reader, the expression would seem naturally to 
bear. The name given to him was, we know, not Immanuel, but (by 
the express direction of the angel) Jesus, signifying Savıour. And yet 
neither the Evangelist himself, who records the name of Jesus, and then 
adduces the prophecy, nor any of the sacred writers, has thought it 
necessary to explain this circumstance. None of them notice as seem- 
ingly at variance with the words of the prophet, or, in any way, at all 
remarkable, our Lord’s not literally bearing the very name Immanuel. 
In this, as in most other points of difficulty, Scripture will explain 
itself. You will be at no loss to account for the circumstance. I have 
mentioned, if you will refer to, some of those numerous passages both in 
the Old and New Testaments, in which the word “name” is employed 
according to the then common usage; not in the precise and literal 
sense which it now bears among us; but to denote manifestation of 
divine power, or revelation of divine will, by a special communication. 
You will meet with a multitude of expressions in Scripture which would 
be unintelligible, or very obscurely and imperfectly intelligible, to any 
one who did not keep this in mind. In such expressions (and they are 
exceedingly frequent) as “ calling on the name of the Lord,” praising, 
blessing, magnifying “the name-of the Lord,” ete. to an English 
reader, not familiar with Scripture, the word “name” would be likely 
to appear superfluous. When again we are forbidden in the third com- 
mandment to take the name of the Lord in vain, and are taught in the 
Lord’s Prayer to pray that God’s name may be hallowed, such a reader 
might be apt to understand this as applying merely to the very name 
of God, literally, and to nothing else; though the word certainly ought 
to be understood as extending to the holy Scriptures—to the sacra- 
ments—and, in short, to every thing connected with the worship of the 
Lord our God. To such a reader, again, the expression of overthrowing 
enemies, or performing any other mighty work, “in the name of the 
Lord,” would be even misunderstood; as it would seem to signify, 
merely professing to act in the Lord’s service; whereas it is plain from 
the context, that these, and other such phrases, denote the performance 
of the works through actual divine assistance—not only with the in- 
vocation, but through the actual display and manifestation of divine 
power. When again our Lord Jesus says of himself, “I am come in 
my Father’s name, and ye receive me not; if another shall come in his 
own name, him ye will receive,” it is plain he did not mean that the 
false Christ, whom the Jews that had rejected Jesus, followed, would 
not, in our sense of the phrase, come in his Father’s name; i. e., pro 
fessing and claiming, as he did, to be sent from God. But, by “coming 
in his Father’s name,” he plainly means, coming supported by a mani- 
festation of divine power, through which he wrought sensible miracles. 
“The works,” said he, “that I do in my Father’s name” (i. e., by divine 
power) “they bear. witness of me.” Others would come hereafter in 
48 
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their own “ names” i. e., though pretending to be sent from God, yet 
manifesting no power beyond the natural ability of man—requiring to 
be believed on their own bare assertion, instead of appealing to (what is 
in Scripture called the “name of God”) a display of divine interference. 

When again the Israelites are enjoined, in the Mosaic Law, to offer 
their sacrifices, not in all places indiscriminately, but in the place which 
the Lord should “ choose to set his name there,” the meaning plainly is, 
that, at the tabernacle first, and afterward at Solomon’s temple, the 
Lord would manifest himself—would be, what we call, especially present 
—hearing prayer, accepting sacrifices, and delivering oracles. 

Hence it is that there is a correspondence between the Lord Jesus 
Christ and that temple; which he himself expressly alluded to when 
he described his death and resurrection, as a destroying and re-build- 
ing, after three days, of the temple; viz., says the Apostle John, “the 
temple of his body.” And as the temple at Jerusalem is spoken of as 
the place which the Lord should “ choose, to cause his name to dwell 
there ;” so of the promised Messiah, it is said (evidently in a corre- 
sponding sense), that his “ name should be, ‘ God with us ; ” and, again, 
that his “name should be called (according to Jeremiah) the Lord our 
righteousness ;” and yet again (according to Isaiah), that his name 
should “ be ealled Wonderful, Counselor, the mighty God, the everlast- 
ing Father, the Prince of Peace ;” all which expressions being conform- 
able to the established phraseology of the Jews, were readily understood 
to mean, that, as in the temple of Jerusalem, so, in the promised Christ 
or Messiah, there should be an especial indwelling of the divine pres- 
ence and power; that in him should be a manifestation of God’s. 
“might” and “wonderful works,” and through him proclamation of 
God’s fatherly kindness, and an offer of “peace” with mankind. Their 
customary use of the words ‘ name” and “called” conveyed this sense 
to them. The only question with them was, whether Jesus of Nazareth 
were the person to whom these prophecies applied, and in whom the 
Lord God had thus manifested himself. They were all more or less 
startled and revolted (“ offended,” as the Evangelists express it) at his 
not coming forward with temporal power and splendor, as they had 
expected ; but (as you may observe in confirmation of what I have been 
saying) none of them seem to have been at all in expectation that he 
would literally, in one sense, bear the “name of Immanuel,” and to have 
made it a matter of surprise or objection that he did not. 

And you may observe that when ‘the question was debated between 
the believers and the unbelievers in Jesus, the same kind of language was 
employed. Our Lord himself bid his disciples go forth, after his ascen- 
sion, and make converts to his religion, “ baptizing them” (not in the 
name, as it appears in our translation, but) “ into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” which is often spoken of, simply, 
as “baptizing them into the name of the Lord Jesus;” enlisting them, 
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that is, into his service, and receiving their confession that God had thus 
manifested or declared himself in him. This kind of language was, of 
course, equally intelligible to believers and unbelievers, much as they 
differed as to the fact. We find the chief priests using it when they for- 
bade the apostle to speak to any man “in his name;” they having just 
before commanded a lame man to “rise and walk, in the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth ;” and having declared before the assembly, that “there is 
no other name given under heaven, whereby we must be saved.” Now 
it is plain there could be no miraculous virtue in the sound of the name, 
but in the divine power and manifestation of God in Jesus. There seems 
every reason to suppose that this employment of the word “name” (or 
“title,” as it might more strictly be rendered) arose from the custom of 
persons assuming, or having applied to them, a title, alluding to some re- 
markable action or quality ; thence, the word “name” came to be used 
to denote the very performance of that action, or the possession of that 
quality, which had given rise to the appellation ; and, finally, it was thus 
used even when the appellation was not actually borne; as, for instance, 
“the Lord thy God who is a jealous God,” and, “the Lord, whose 
name is jealous,” were understood as equivalent expressions. N 

But, whatever may have been the origin of the custom, you will find it 
very useful, toward the right understanding of Scripture, to familiarize 
your mind, by examining various passages (of which you will find many 
more than I have cited), to the fact, that the word és thus used, and or- 
dinarily used, by the sacred writers, to denote any especial manifestation _ 
of God’s presence and power, and immediate communication with man, 
and revelation of his will to us. And you will find such an examination 
will, if carefully conducted, with the aid of no greater reflection than the 
plainest Christian, guided by God’s Holy Spirit, is equal to, gradually 
throw light on many important passages which would otherwise be 
either very obscure, or liable to be mistaken. It will, for example, 
throw much light on the true character of that great Person, whose 
coming into the world we this day celebrate. 

And on this point I shall proceed to offer a few observations. Let us 
unite in the prayer which he offered up for us and his other disciples to 
the Father, “that we may know him the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent.” 

All Christians are agreed that Jesus of Nazareth was, in some way or 
other, the promised Immanuel ; that in some sense, and in some degree 
or other, “ God was with him,” and was “ declared,” or manifested, in 
and by him; that he was called the Christ, Messiah, or Anointed, as 
being in some especial manner “ anointed” (as the Apostle Peter ex- 
presses it) “with the Holy Ghost and with power; he himself having 
applied to himself the prophecy— The Spirit of the Lord is upon me 
because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor.” And 

many intricate and fruitless metaphysical questions have been debated 
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among different sects of Christians, as to the divine nature of our Lord, 
and the manner of the union between the deity and a man; the parties 
engaged in these questions being too often hurried into presumptuous, as 
well as unprofitable, speculations, on points as far beyond the reach of 
the human intellect as colors to a man born blind, and forgetting that 
the union of the soul and the body of any one among us, can neither be 
explained nor comprehended by himself, or any others, and appears the 
more mysterious the more we reflect on it. 

The chief practical and intelligible question for Christians to decide, as 
to this matter, is, simply, whether our Lord Jesus Christ is (supposing it 
admitted, I mean, that there is but one God) properly an object of di- 
vine worship, or not. 

We know that, in a certain manner, God was with Moses (to whom 
he said, “ Certainly I will be with thee”), and with the other prophets, 
who were all called “ men of God,” and all of whom, though in various 
degrees, received immediate communications from him; and most of 
them, at least (probably all), were endued with a divine power'of working 
sensible miracles ; yet none of these claimed or received any divine wor- 
ship. No one adored God as manifested in Moses; and Peter, who 
had wrought so many miracles, when the centurion Cornelius seemed 
disposed so to adore him, forbade him, “ saying, ‘Stand up; I myself also 
am a man” Now, the question is, whether God was with Jesus of 
Nazareth, only as with a most eminent prophet, or in some such manner 
as authorized and requires us to worship God in Christ. Those who deny 
Christ this*worship, and represent him as only the greatest among the 
prophets, charge us with idolatry, as paying divine adoration where it is 
not due. 

To this it is sometimes answered, that even supposing us erroneous in 
our notion of Christ's person, still we ought not to be charged with idol 
atry, inasmuch as we intend to direct our worship to the one true God, 
and not a man, as man, or to any angel or other created being. But this 
answer, though it repels the charge as far as the first commandment is 
concerned, does not clear any one in regard to the second ; and many of 
the idolaters among the Israelites might have defended themselves, and 
most likely did, on the same ground. 'Those, indeed, who worshiped Baal 
and the other gods of the heathen, did intend to direct their worship to 
some different being from Jehovah; but the worshipers of the golden 
calf in the wilderness, and of those set up in Bethel and Dan long after, 
and most probably, also, those who burned incense to the brazen serpent, 
intended to worship, in these emblems, the Lord, the God of Israel ; as, 
indeed, we may judge from the expression used, “'These be thy gods, O 
Israel, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt.” And these two sins, 
the breach of the first and of the second commandments, are freguently 
and strongly distinguished in the Old Testament history; as, e. g., in 
the case of Jehu who is recorded as having destroyed Baal out of Israel, 
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yet as “not departing from the sin of Jeroboam, to wit, the golden calves 
in Bethel and in Dan.” 

In this, and in several other cases that are recorded, there was no 
breach of the first commandment, but only of the second; viz., by the 
worship of the true God in some unauthorized image, emblem, or repre- 
sentation, in which the worshipers falsely and superstitiously supposed 
some such divine presence to reside, as made it a fit object of adoration. 
For it should be remembered (and this, though evident, on a moment’s 
reflection, is often lost sight of), it should be remembered, I say, that 
some, even the most brutish idolaters, ever could worship a block of 
wood or stone, as mere wood and stone. Whether man pays divine 
adoration to an image, or a piece of bread, or a fire, it is plainly implied 
by the very act of adoration that he supposes it to be something more 
than a lifeless image, or a piece of bread, or a fire; he must conceive, 
whether falsely or truly, that some divine (or, at least, spiritual and 
superhuman) power resides in the image, or is in some manner connected 
with it. x 

To worship a stone, considering it as merely a stone, is not only impos- 
sible, but inconceivable, unmeaning, and self-contradictory. The vio- 
lation, therefore, of the second commandment must consist in attributing 
falsely, and without being authorized, some such divine presence to some 
being or object to which it does not properly, and by divine appointment, 
belong. 

Hence, the very same act may be idolatrous, or not, according as this 
divine appomtment is wanting, or not. For instance, when God first re- 
vealed himself to Moses in the wilderness, in the appearance of a flame 
of fire blazing from the bush, he was commanded to “put off his shoes 
from his feet” (the customary mark of reverence still in the East), be- 
cause the place whereon he stood was “holy ground ;” and the Lord 
spake to Moses from this flame, and Moses there “fell on his face and 
worshiped.” Now, if Moses had, either before or afterward, himself 
kindled a fire and worshiped before if, as a suitable emblem of the Lord, 
and as having the same divine presence in it, he would clearly have been 
guilty of idolatry; an idolatry which was, in fact, long practiced, and 
still is, by some of the Persians, and which had its origin, probably, in 
the traditions respecting these real manifestations of God. The difference 
between the worship which Moses paid, and that of the idolatrous fire- 
worshipers, is a difference as to a matter of fact ; in the one case, the 
manifestation of the deity was real ; in the other, an unauthorized and 
presumptuous fancy. Moses, no doubt, was aware, as we are, that 
“God” (as the evangelist John expresses it) “no man hath seen at any 
time >? but he considered God as revealing himself and holding commu- 
nication through the means of the visible appearance of the supernatural 
flame. This miraculous flame (or “glory of the Lord,” as it is often 
called in Scripture) continued to appear from a cloudy pillar, as a visible 
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guardian and conductor of the Israelites; and from its being the means 
of communication between the Lord pa them, is thence repeatedly 
called the Angel (i. e., messenger) of the Lord. E. g., (Ex., xiv. 19, 20.) 
“ The angel of the Lord which went before the camp of Israel, removed 
and went behind them; and the pillar of the cloud went from before 
their face, and stood behind them ; and it came between the camp of the 
Egyptians and the camp of Israel; and it was a cloud and darkness to 
them, but it gave light by night to these.” And it is worth observing 
that the word Angel (or messenger) is seldom if ever applied in the Old 
Testament (as it is in the New), to ministering spirits—persons created 
by the Lord, and employed in his service. In the Old Testament it is 
almost always applied to some visible appearance in which there was an 
immediate manifestation of the Lord himself. So that the expressions 
of “the Lord,” and “the Angel of the Lord,” are freguently used in- 
discriminately, to convey the same sense. Of this description, you will 
find, if you read the passages attentively, was the appearance of the an- 
gels to Abraham and to Lot, in (Genesis, xviii. 19) ; and agaix that of an 
angel to Balaam, in (Numbers, xxii); and to Manoah and his wife, in 
(Judges, xiii); and the same in other places. Accordingly, in the Old 
Testament, when an angel is mentioned, we generally read of divine 
worship being offered and accepted ; in the New Testament, on the con- 
trary, to the angels or ministers recorded as appearing, divine worship 
either is not offered, or is rejected. “See thou do it not,” says the 
angel to John in (Rev., xxii), “for I am thy fellow-servant.” 

On the other hand, in respect to the part of Scripture we have just 
been considering, you may observe, that when the Lord promises him- 
self to lead the Israelites through the wilderness into the promised land, 
he elsewhere explains that he will do so by sending his angel, i. e., a sen- 
sible manifestation of himself, in which his power shall reside and be dis- 
played—his “name,” according to that use of the phrase which I have 
before adverted to: “ Behold (Ex., xxiii. 20) I send an angel before thee 
to keep thee in the way, and to bring thee in to the place which I have 
prepared. Beware of him, and obey his voice; provoke him not; for 
he will not pardon your transgressions; for my name is in him. But if 
thou shalt indeed obey his voice, and do all that Z speak, then I will be 
an enemy unto thine enemies,” etc. 

I have dwelt thus earnestly on the scriptural uses of the word name 
as applied to a manifestation of divine power, because the usage of our 
own language is so different that an inattentive reader will be very 
likely, on this point, to miss the true sense of the sacred writers; and, 
because, on the right fixing of the sense chiefly depends, as it appears to 
me, the determination of the most important, or at least first, question 
in religion, viz., whom we are to worship. We must learn the nature of 
God and of his Son Jesus Christ, if at all, from the Scriptures ; not from 
philosophical conjectures and speculations of our own. And the Serip- 
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tures will not lead us to the knowledge of evangelical religion, unless 
they are both carefully and candidly studied. Whoever sets out with a 
favorite theory of his own, and then searches the Scriptures for con- 
firmations of it, will hardly ever fail to find them. He will be viewing 
objects through a colored glass, which will impart its own tint to every 
thing he looks at. If, again, you fix on some single detached sentence 
of the Bible that happens to strike you, and make this the guide of your 
belief or your conduct, without taking any pains to ascertain its real 
sense by a careful examination of the rest of Scripture, you may fail of 
the truth, and fail through your own fault; because you must be well 
aware that a single sentence picked out from a conversation or a letter 
of your own, and taken entirely by itself, might convey a very imperfect, 
or even erroneous notion of your own sentiments. | 

And if any one tells you that, as the sacred writers addressed them- 
selves to simple, unlearned men, and therefore you should take the plain 
and obvious sense of what they say, you should consider that this maxim 
is just, only so long as you keep before you the question, “plain and ob- 
vious to whom? To us, in this country, reading in a translation, and 
at a distance of near eighteen centuries? Or, plain and obvious to the 
persons whom the apostles and other sacred writers were actually ad- 
dressing ?” 

No one can scarcely doubt that they wrote and spoke so as to be 
understood readily by those around them. The sense in which these 
would most naturally understand them, it seems reasonable to suppose 
must be the true sense. And if in any points the customs and habitual 
mode of thinking and speaking among the hearers of the apostles were 
different from our own, this difference (which the Scriptures themselves 
will enable an attentive reader to understand), must be taken into 
account in our interpretation of what is said. 

To take an instance from the subject we have been already treating 
of: when it was prophesied of the promised Messiah, “ they shall call 
his name Immanuel ;” the plain and obvious sense of this passage, to an 
English reader, would lead him to expect that our Lord should actually 
and literally go by that name; but this certainly was not (and I have 
already explained why it was not), the obvious sense of the passage to 
the readers of that time and country, and no one, accordingly, either of 
the followers or the enemies of our Lord, seems to have felt the smallest 
surprise that the name of one who professed to be the promised Messiah 
should be, not Immanuel, but Jesus. 

Again, when our Lord distinguishes between himself and the false 
Christs who should come after him, by saying that whereas he came 
in his “Father's name,” they would come in their “own name ;” this 
would imply, in its obvious sense, to an English reader, that while he 
professed to come from God, the others would make no such profession. 
But we know that the fact was not so. It has been already explained 
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that what he meant, and was readily understood to mean, by those who 
heard him, was, that which actually took place; viz. that the false 
Christ whom the greater part of the Jewish nation received, did not, 
though pretending to be sent from God, display the miraculous powers, 
and perform the works that Jesus did “in his Father’s name.” 

But the Scriptures themselves will, as I have said, serve to explain 
their own meaning in the most essential points, if studied under the 
guidance of God’s Holy Spirit, with an humble, patient, diligent, and 
candid mind. And such a mind, even without extensive learning or 
great ability, will be more enlightened by them than the most learned or 
the most ingenious, if led away by conceited and presumptuous fancies, 
and given up to indolent prejudice, or blinded by spiritual pride or the 
spirit of party. 

To apply, then, what has been said, to the great question, which, as I 
have observed, may, I think, be settled by the considerations I have laid 
before you: 

Those who pay divine worship to Jesus Christ, are, as I have said, not 
necessarily cleared of the charge of sinful idolatry, by the mere consider- 
ation that they intend to direct their worship to the one true God; but 
they are cleared if the Scriptures authorize and enjoin us to worship God 
in Christ; if we are taught that “ God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself;” if we are taught, not merely that “ the Spirit of 
the Lord was upon him,” but that “God giveth not the Spirit by meas- 
ure unto him,” since (as the apostle expresses it), “In him dwelleth aZ 
the fuliness of the Godhead bodily ;” if we are taught, in short, that his 
name being called Imman»al, “God with us,” denotes, according to 
every fair interpretation, God’s having chosen so to “ place his name” in 
the man Christ Jesus—so to dwell in him, i. e., and to manifest or declare 
himself in him, as to be, in him, properly worshiped ; if all this be so, 
then are we, in this worship, obeying the divine will, and not incurring 
the charge of sinful idolatry. 

But why do I say sinful idolatry? Is not the very word always so 
used as to imply asin? It is so; but if any one should choose, instead 
of looking to common usage, to turn to the strict etymological sense of 
the word “idolater,” and to ask whether we are or are not “ worship- 
ers of an image,” we ought not without hesitation to answer that we 
are. No one can (as I said), address his prayers to a stone, as a mere 
stone, or a piece of bread, as no more than bread; nor can pay divine 
adoration to a mere man, whom he himself considered as no more than 
aman: in all cases he can not but direct his worship to some divine 
virtue or presence, which he supposes (whether with or without good 
reason) to reside in the object of his worship. To presume to do this in 
any case, without the divine appointment, is the sin of idolatry offensive 
to the “jealous God.” But we worship God in his beloved Son, in 
whom, the Scriptures teach us, “it hath pleased the Father that all full- 
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ness should dwell ;? “through whom we have access to the Father ;” 
and through him alone; for “I” (said he himself) “am the way, and no 
man cometh unto the Father but by me.” “Have I been so long with 
you” (says he again) “and hast thou not known me, Philip? He that 
hath seen me, hath seen the Father. Believest thou not that I am in 
the Father, and the Father in me? and how sayest thou then, show us 
the Father ?” 

We differ, then, from the worshipers of any mere man, whether an 
impostor, as Mohammed, for instance, or a saint, as Moses or Peter, or of 
a graven image, or of a fire, or of any thing else that they have set up 
for themselves; we differ from them, I say, in this, the essential circum- 
stance, that their worship is unauthorized, presumptuous, and vain, while 
ours is divinely appointed; they “ worship they know not what; we 
know what we worship.” But the kind of adoration which idolaters pay 
to their images, so far corresponds to the Christian’s, to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that we might very reasonably and intelligibly describe him by 
that term, even if we had not, as we have, the express authority of one 
of his own apostles for doing so. Paul, in the epistle to the Colossians, 
distinctly calls him, “the image of the invisible God :” using in this 
place the word (eıxwv) which is commonly employed for an “ image.” 
When again, to the Hebrews, he calls him the “ brightness of God’s 
glory,” alluding evidently to the radiant flame by which the Lord had 
been accustomed to manifest his presence of old, “and the express 
image of his person :” the word rendered “express image” (xapaxrnp), 
denotes a stamp, or impress—any thing imprinted, as the form of a seal 
is, on wax. 

Of coarse he could not mean that the visible body of Christ, or any 
other visible thing, could be literally an image or resemblance of the 
invisible God. He must have meant, that our Lord’s human life and 
character on earth, give us the best representation we are capable of 
receiving of the divine greatness and goodness; even as a statue, though 
it have not real flesh and blood, as a man has, conveys to us a notion of 
his outward appearance. But did he not also, beside this, mean a great 
deal more? An image, or picture of any one we are acquainted with, 
may remind us of his person, and may, for that reason, be cherished with 
regard; but we should never think of conversing with, or expecting it 
to speak or act in any way. Nor would the heathen idolaters have said 
to a graven image, “Deliver me, for thou art my god,” if they had not 
erroneously imagined some spiritual power to reside in it; that the god 
it represented had (in the scriptural expression) caused his name to 
dwell there. Now, Jesus, himself, describes himself (as do his apostles), 
as not only conveying to us a notion of the Father’s character, but as 
possessing the Father’s POWER, offices, and attributes, and claiming the 
honor due to the Father: “ All power” (said he) “is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth.” “The Father judgeth no man, but hath commit- 
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ted all judgment unto the Son, that all men should honor the Son, even 
as they honor the Father.” Surely, therefore, Paul, in speaking of this 
“ image of the invisible God,” must have been understood as of an image 
in which that God was to be adored, 

And this will be the more evident if you consider what sort of notion 
such expressions would naturally convey to those particular persons 
whom the apostle is addressing. They were surrounded by, and familiar 
with, idolaters—men who were accustomed to worship images, in which 
resided (as they imagined) some present deity—some celestial power, 
which could listen to their prayers ! 

Would not, therefore, one of Paul’s converts conclude, from his lan- 
guage, that Christ was the one authorized image of the true God, ap- 
pointed to receive that worship which the heathen superstitiously paid 
to images made with their own hands? Such an interpretation they 
could not have failed to put on his words; and what is more, Ae must 
have been sure that the world so understood him, unless he took care 
to put in an express caution against it, and to warn them that Christ 
was not to be an object of worship. Did.he, then, give any such cau- 
tion? So far from it, that he takes various occasions to say the direct 
contrary. For instance, he says (as plainly as he could say it, according 
to that use of the word “name,” which has been already explained) 
that the manifestation of God in Jesus Christ is not only superior to 
any other ever made before, but is such as to demand divine worship. 
“ God,” says he, “hath given him a name which is above every name, 
that at the name of J ge every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth.” It is chiefly from this 
passage, I conceive, that the custom arose of making an outward ges- 
ture of reverence when the name of Jesus is pronounced. When this 
external homage to the sound of the word serves to remind us of the 
inward and real veneration due to the divine manifestation in our Lord, 
the custom is useful. But it is absurd and hurtful, when (as I fear is 
often the case) the outward reverence for the name is made the substi- 
tute for an inward reverence for the person of J esus ; when we imagine . 
that we obey the direction of the apostle by literally bending the body, 
when the literal name of Jesus is uttered. By his name is meant (as has 
been already fully explained to you), much more than the mere sound 
of the word; and by the bending of the knee is meant (as the apostle’s 
hearers must have well understood) the religious veneration of the 
heart toward him who is “one with the Father,” and “in whom God 
was, reconciling the world unto himself.” 

The hearers of the apostles, then, were, by them (it is plain) not 
merely left, but led, to be, in this sense, worshipers of an image—the 
one divinely-appointed and authorized image. Nor did the apostles 
merely teach them thus to worship God in Christ, but set them the 
example, 
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There are, indeed, very few Christian prayers expressly recorded in 
Seripture; but from these few, it should seem that our Lord’s disciples 
understood his injunction to them, to pray to the Father in his name, as 
meaning that they were to address their prayers directly to Christ, and 
pray to God in him. This, indeed, if you consider what has been said 
on the use of the word name, is what we might naturally have supposed. 
would be their interpretation of the command of God to ask of God in 
Christ’s name ; i. e., of God as manifested in Christ for the redemption of 
the world. And the few instances that are recorded, go to confirm this. 
Keeping in mind that the title of “the Lord” is that which the Christ- 
ians constantly applied to Jesus Christ, look at the prayer recorded in 
the beginning of Acts, where they apply to him who had in person 
chosen each of the apostles to fill up for himself the number left deficient 
by the apostacy of Judas. They do not say “Our Father, we pray 
thee, for the sake of Jesus Christ, to fill up the number of his apostles,” 
- but they apply themselves to him direct; saying, “Thou, Lord, who 
knowest the hearts of all men (kapdıoyvwoa), show whether of these two 
thou hast chosen.” 

Again, look to the dying prayer of the blessed martyr, Stephen, whose 
birth-day to immortal life we celebrate to-morrow. His prayers are an 
evident imitation of those of his crucified Master. Yet he does not use 
the same invocation of Father, but addresses himself direct to Christ, 
Onr Lord had said, when his enemies were nailing him to the cross, 
“ Futher, forgive them, for they know not what they do;” and again, 
when about to expire, “ Father, into thy hands I commend my Spirit.” 
Stephen, in manifest imitation of him, says, “ Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge ;” and again, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” It is plain, © 
that these persons, if they designed at all (as they surely did) to obey 
the injunction of praying to the Father in Christ’s name, must have 
supposed themselves to be conforming to it, by praying immediately to 
Christ. It would perhaps be too much to assert positively that they 
prayed usually in this form, and seldom in any other; but it is plain 
that, according to their views, such möght have been their usual prac- 
tice; and, I believe, not above one instance of a departure from it is 
recorded. It is remarkable, too, that of the same character is the oldest, 
or one of the oldest, of all the prayers for general use, that have come 
down to us composed by an uninspired Christian ; that of the celebrated 
Chrysostom, retained in our service. It is addressed to Christ himself, 
with the title of “ Almighty God,” and with an allusion to his promise, 
to be present in the midst of his disciples, and that they should obtain 
what they should agree to ask in a common (or joint) supplication, 
when assembled in his name—“ Almighty God, who hast given us grace, 
at this time, with one accord to make our common supplication unto - 
thee; and dost promise, that when two or three are gathered together 
in thy name, thou wilt grant their request; fulfill now, O Lord, the de- 
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sires and petitions of thy servants, as may be most expedient for them; 
granting us in this world knowledge of thy truth, and in the world to 
come life everlasting.” 

Do not, then (I would observe in conclusion) —do not ee that he 
“through whom we have access to the Father,” is still with us; and 
will be, as he has promised, “even unto the end of the world.” His 
bodily presence, indeed, is withdrawn; which, as he declared, is “ ex- 
pedient for us;” since that bodily presence could not be enjoyed by 
numbers of disciples, at once, and in various places; but he has promised 
to be with us by his Spirit, wherever, and whenever, a congregation, 
even of two or three, “ are gathered together in his name.” “There,” 
said he, “am I in the midst of them.” Draw near to him, then, in 
faith, and bow the knees of your hearts before him; remembering that 
though you see him not with your eyes, he has promised to “manifest 
himself unto every one that will love him and keep his commandments.” 
“Tf a man love me, he will keep my words, and my Father will love 
him; we will come unto him, and make our abode with him.” 

Shall we now accordingly, my Christian brethren (gathered together 
as we are in Christ’s name), “agree touching something we shall ask,” 
and which he has promised “ shall be given us by the Father, who is in 
heaven?” But we must ask something that we are sure will be suitable 
for us. For in many cases we know not what is truly for our good ; and 
we can not suppose he meant to promise us the fulfillment, to our own 
hurt, of prayers we might blindly and ignorantly offer. And hence 
Chrysostom wisely prays him so to hear his servants’ prayers, “as may 
be most expedient for them.” 

And let all of us unite in offering to him who has redeemed, and who 
is now ready to govern and support us, and who will one day judge us, 
the adoration contained in one of the very earliest of the Christian 
hymns: “ When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, thou didst 
open the kingdom of heaven to all believers. “Thou sittest at the right 
hand of God, in the glory of the Father. We believe that thou shalt 
come to be our judge; we therefore pray thee, help thy servants, whom 
thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood. Make them to be num- 
bered with thy saints, in glory everlasting. O Lord, save thy people, 
and bless thine heritage; govern them, and lift them up forever. Day 
by day, we magnify thee; and we worship thy name ever, world with- 
out end.” 

“Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God ; 
unto him that is able to do exceeding; abundantly above all that we ask 
or think, according to the power that worketh in us; unto him be glory 
in the church by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world without end. 
Amen.” 


DISCOURSE LIV. 


ALEXANDER KING, D.D. 


Dr. Kine was born in the county of Wicklow, Ireland, in the year 1814. His 
father, named Thomas King, had been brought up a Presbyterian, and was related 
to several of the eminent men who had been prominent in the movements of the 
first “ United Irishmen,” before those movements became implicated in anti-Prot- 
estant conspiracies; and though attached to the Established Church (there being 
then no Presbyterianism in the county of Wicklow), yet retained his Presbyterian 
and liberal notions. His mother had been educated in the English Established 
Church; was of an English family named Watts, collaterally related to the family 
of the celebrated Dr. Watts, “ the poet of nonconformity.” The son was designed 
for the ministry in the Established Church; but his earliest impressions did not tend 
to form a strong attachment to that institution. He became familiar with liberal 
and popular notions; learned the Shorter Catechism and Watts’s hymns for children; 
and, next to the Bible, had been most accustomed to quotations from Brown’s poems 
(which his father seemed to have always at hand from memory), and to various in- 
cidental references to the great doctrines of liberty and right. When quite a grown 
boy, and possessed of a good share of general knowledge, he regarded his mother 
as singular among and above women, for every thing excellent and lovely, and it 
was from her piety he received his first religious impressions. | 

His conversion occurred when he was about fourteen years old, in the Established 
Church, in which he was confirmed. He afterward formed deeided convictions as a 
Dissenter, principally in conseguence of the constitution of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment appearing to be contrary to religious liberty, and opposed to the New Test- 
ament; and the system of “priests' orders” and the sacraments, being, as he con- 
ceived, derived from Popery, and not from the Word of God. 

An excellent clergyman in the establishment, who knew his conscientious 
difficulties, was the first to recommend him to enter the ministry among the Inde- 
pendents; and this worthy, liberal Christian man still continues his warm personal 
friend, although conscientiously retaining his own position. He was educated, 
principally, in Dublin, and spent the last four years, preparatory to entering upon 
the ministry, in the Dublin Theological Oollege, under the instructions of the late 
Rev. W. H. Cooper and others. He was ordained to the ministry in 1838; spent 
nearly two years at home missionary work, and settled as pastor ofthe Independent 
church, in Cork, in 1840. 

In 1846 he returned to Dublin and took the pastoral charge (temporarily) of the 
old Congregational church, in “ Plunket street meeting-house,” while assisting to con- 
duct the mission of the Irish Congregational Union. In 1848 he visited America, 
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at the request of Dr. Baird and other friends, for the purpose of interesting the 
American churches in missionary effort in Ireland, where he received marked at- 
tention, and accomplished great good. In seven months he traveled about six 
thousand miles, going by the north out to St. Louis and Illinois, besides visiting 
through all the Atlantic States, from Washington City, District of Columbia, to 
Maine. He also made a short visit to Canada, and was the first minister from the 
Old World to attend and preach at the annual meetings of the Congregational Union 
of Canada. From the beginning of 1849 to the middle of 1856, he labored in Ire- 
land (principally for the enlightenment of Roman Catholics) in connection with 
American societies. In November, 1856, he commenced pastoral ministrations in a 
new sphere, in a beautiful new chapel, lately erected in Brighton (south of England) 
by the English-Congregational-Chapel Building Society. 

Dr. King has not published any large or important works. His first pamphlet, 
entitled, “ The Might and the Right of the People,”* contains the first publie call for 
the movement which originated the initiation of the Queen’s College, and he was 
the only minister of religion who took part in the preparatory meeting for. obtaining 
these colleges, which took place in the city of Cork. His letter to Father Mathew 
occasioned his issuing a cheap edition of the Douay Bible, which circulated largely 
among Roman Catholics. Other pamphlets have been on “The Life and Labors of 
St. Patrick,” and on various points of the Roman Catholic controversy. 

Dr. King speaks and writes in a bold, dashing manner, and though comparatively 
regardless of the niceties of style, is often highly rhetorical and effective. His marked 
peculiarities are pretty fairly brought out in the subjoined discourse, which was 
preached in Queen’s Square Chapel, Brighton, last December, and forwarded by 
himself for insertion in this work. It is, by permission, somewhat abridged. 


A WARNING TO THE CHURCHES. 


“He that hath an ear, let him hear, what the Spirit saith unto the churches.”—. 
Rev., ii. 7. 


Reason and religion unite to testify that this world is under the moral 
government of God. As professed Christians, we are bound to recognize 
and appreciate this glorious fact ; and to study human history and divine 
providence in their relations to the gospel of Christ. Christianity is the 
great exponent of God’s moral government. Yet we may learn some- 
thing of the principles of that government, and discover its presence and 
its power, through circumstances and events, in themselves trivial, sec- 
ular, carnal, and altogether destitute of a sacred character. 

When we speak of God’s moral government of this world, we allude 
to his superintendence and control of the affairs of men, and the exercise 
of his sovereignty and righteous judgment regarding them. The affairs 
of men are frequently associated with littleness, and vileness, and ungod- 
liness and wrong ; but, considered in connection with the government of 

* Consisting of letters to Daniel O'Connell, Father Mathew, and others 
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God, they appear invested with a solemn interest that is derived from 
the awful grandeur of this relationship; just as the glories of heaven’s 
sunlight are shed upon the beggar’s rags, upon the dungeon’s walls, upon 
the horrors of the gibbet or the battle-field, and upon all the sorrows, and 
crimes, that erush and curse the earth. As Christianity is the fullest em- 
bodiment and expression to us of the objects and principles of God’s 
moral government, so, doubtless, that government is administered with 
special reference to the honor and progress of the gospel. The divine 
word expounds the divine administration in regard to human conduct 
and affairs, so that we may estimate the actions and characters of men by 
reference to the laws of God; and the divine government proceeds upon 
principles by which human conduct and affairs take rank in the universe, 
according to their relations to the interests of Christianity. 

These are solemn and suggestive thoughts: Omnipotence reigns, to 
give effect to mercy. God governs, to redeem and bless. Jesus is ex- 
alted a Prince and a Saviour. He reigns in righteousness, mighty to 
save. He must reign until all his enemies be made his footstool. What- 
ever resists his purposes of mercy, must perish by the breath of his 
anger. His power shall punish and destroy all that is hostile to his . 
reigning and redeeming love, 

It is in harmony with these thoughts, and not in any spirit of sectarian 
animosity or moroseness, that we design to notice some instructive facts 
in the constitution and history of the Papacy; and to glance at some re- 
markable modern incidents in the conduct and circumstances of its chiefs, 
The Papal power is unquestionably one of the most wonderful systems 
ever known among men. In its origin and growth—in its organization 
and development—in the depth of its administrative sagacity—in the 
height of its aspiring ambition—in the daring grandeur of its assump- 
tions—in the appalling mystery of its achievements—it stands unrivalled 
and unique in the history of the world! To many now it appears incredible, 
and to all it will yet appear as a great mystery in the history of our race, 
that such a system could have sprung from an institution for teaching 
religion ; and that religion the purest, the meekest, the most spiritual 
and holy, the most beneficent and divine, ever known among mankind, 
This is the peculiar, perplexing, instructive fact in the Papacy. It has 
an “apostolical succession!” It is, in a sense, the historical offspring of a 
pure and scriptural Christian church. It stands, and has for ages stood, 
on the ground where once the imperial Paganism proudly decreed the 
annihilation of Christianity—on the ground where proud, persecuting, 
imperial Paganism fell, before the Christianity it had attempted to de- 
stroy. It claims to be the representative and inheritor—nay, the very 
completion and development—of that Christianity by which that Pa- 
ganism was overthrown. It possesses trophies which that victorious 
Christianity wrested from its fallen foe. It has set up its own seat of 
power in Czsar’s palace, amidst the ruins of the temples of Czesar’s gods ; 
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and it challenges the world’s assent to the historical demonstration that 
Christianity is divine; ANp—that the chair of the Pope is the throne of 
God on earth ! 

Among the thrones and crowns of worldly authority, it shines with 
awful splendor as the oldest dynasty in Christendom. In its extremest 
debasement and decrepitude it holds alliance with the proudest sove- 
reigns in the world; and by wielding a power with which none of them 
can trifle, it makes them the instruments of its aggrandizement, and the 
vassals of its supremacy. By an imposing and tragical exhibition of 
Christian facts, and by the aids of a gorgeous ceremonial, it secures the 
religious homage of multitudes of devout and humble souls; and by its 
sublime assumption of political autocracy and divine attributes, it estab- 
lishes its authority over the most ardent and ambitious. Thus the Papal 
power has secured a temporal dominion, and established a religious des- 
potism, in the name of Christianity. The nations have wondered after 
this great mystery, as with “the voice of many waters” its authority 
has been acknowledged, and its praises have been celebrated in the 
earth. It history has shown such spoils and trophies as no other con- 
queror can boast: monarchs dethroned—kingdoms convulsed—nations 
enslaved—and the civilization, literature, wealth, liberties—all the rights 
and resources of the mightiest states—compelled to do homage to its 
power. Nay, even the ordinances of heaven have been repealed—the 
word of God has been prohibited—the doctrines of salvation have been 
set aside for monkish fables and heathen rites—and the gospel of peace 
and love has been turned into an implement of priestly domination—the 
symbol and the sanction of tyranny and blood. 

Even in our own day, when the fires of persecution are extinguished, and 
the rusty implements of torture are, by most persons, regarded with dis- 
gust and horror, this mysterious power counts its millions of willing vic- 
tims among the exalted and lowly, the rude and the refined. It holds 
spell-bound in superstitious veneration masses of the pious poor ; while it 
boasts its converts drawn from the high places of educated and aristo- 
cratic Protestantism. With the stains of its past atrocities upon it—with 
its gripe upon the throat of liberty, and its heel upon the profaned and 
mutilated gospel—it stands up in presence of the august civilization of 
this age, and with admirable effrontery puts forth its pretensions, in the 
name of Christ, to the dominion of the world! 

How and whence this enormous and stupendous development of evil, 
in connection with the Christian name? By what process did the Pa- 
pacy grow to be what it has been, and what it is? This is a very im- 
portant inquiry, and the answer is pregnant with instruction and warning 
of the highest interest. We must carry this investigation back to the 
inspired records of Christianity itself. There we learn how sadly the 
light of God’s revelation has become darkened to the world by the follies 
and the sins of men. The same testimony that informs us of “the word 
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of truth, the gospel of our salvation,” also warns us of insidious errors, 
false doctrines, and evil workings ; by which the gospel is subverted, and 
men bring upon themselves swift destruction. 

In the presence of miraculous gifts, and under the inspired ministra- 
tions of the apostles, we find nearly all the first societies of Christian 
converts in constant and imminent peril of departing from the faith, and 
some of them actually tending to apostacy. Some of them were fascina- 
ted by a revival of the “carnal ordinances” of Judaism. They forsook 
the simple doctrines of Christianity, for a religion of ceremonialism ; or 
attempted to unite a code of ritual sanctity with the intelligent spiritual- 
ity of the gospel. Some, “who loved to have the pre-eminence,” set 
themselves up as leaders and dictators among their brethren, and en- 
deavored “to draw away disciples after them ;” and thus introduced the 
evils of schismatical contention, and sowed the seeds of clerical ambition 
and ruthless intolerance, which afterwards wrought such mischief in the 
churches, Others, again, undertook to vindicate or modify the doctrines 
of the gospel, by amalgamating them with the speculations of Pagan 
philosophy, and throwing around them various conceits and expositions 
of their own, until the truth was buried beneath a mass of error. And 
some became so tainted by surrounding abominations, and perverted 
by carnal reasonings, that they sank into the grossest pollution, and 
“made shipwreck of the faith.” On every hand we find roots of bitter- 
ness springing up, troubling the churches ; the germs of incipient apostacy 
sometimes appearing to grow with appalling vigor and rank luxuriance, 
hastening to bring forth fruit unto death. Hence the frequent warnings 
and earnest expostulations of the apostles, exhorting the disciples to 
“keep themselves pure”—to “stand fast in the faith”—to “try the 
spirits’—to receive “no other doctrines” than those which had been 
“ delivered to them”—to “beware of false teachers”—to avoid unprofit- 
able “ contentions and strifes about words”—to reject “the traditions and 
commandments of men.” “ Even now,” they said, “ are there many anti- 
Christs!” “Many false prophets are gone out into the world.” “The 
mystery of iniquity doth already work.” From these early and fatal 
manifestations of pernicious errors within the pale of the Christian pro- 
fession, they predicted that great apostacy, which should afterwards 
come, “with the working of Satan; with power, and signs, and lying 
wonders ; and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that 
perish, because they received not the love of the truth, that they might 
be saved.” ; 

How marvelous that the spread and prevalence of false Christianity 
should thus become a proof to us that Christianity is true! And O, with 
what profound reverence and holy awe should we adore that inscrutable 
wisdom which prepares for the final victory and consummate glory of 
the Redeemer, by allowing, even within the precincts of his mediatorial 
dominion, the appearance and growth, through ages, of a diabolical 
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usurpation, “that opposeth and exalteth itself, above all that is called 
God or that is worshiped,” until “the Lord shall consume it with the 
breath of his mouth, and destroy it by the brightness of his coming!” 
“O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
Just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints!” Out of the crude 
and germinating errors of the apostolic age, by a gradual and natural 
course of development, through the succeeding centuries—THE Papacy 
AROSE! In its conflicts with the dominant Paganism, the defective 
Christiantity of those times imbibed much of the spirit, and adopted 
many of the notions and observances, of its corrupt and powerful foe. 
By the influences thus introduced, the process of deterioration was ac- 
celerated, and the downward tendency increased. Each succeeding 
degree of corruption necessitated and facilitated another, until a whole 
code of idolatrous superstition became incorporated with nominal Chris- 
tianity; and the compound exhibited refinements in iniquity, and a 
hideous growth of moral deformity, which primitive Paganism never 
knew. 

When imperial policy adopted “Christianity” as a war-cry in the 
strife of factions, and afterwards used it as an instrument of government, 
the corrupting influence of this alliance united to increase the impurity 
and degradation of the church: An ambitious priesthood strove and 
scrambled for political power. The profession of the gospel was asso- 
ciated with intrigue and imposture—with violence, intolerance, and car- 
nal strife; until the way was prepared for setting up a clerical dominion 
upon the throne of the Ceesars, and, ultimately, for making the kingdoms 
of modern Europe so many feoffs and vassalages of the empire of the 
Popes. We do not now call attention to the political events through 
which the Papal system attained its completion ; although it were easy 
and instructive to mark this progress from Constantine to Charlemagne, 
and from Charlemagne to the Council of Trent. Our object is to study 
the beginnings of this astonishing system, and to derive instruction for 
ourselves from a serious investigation of the germinant principles—the 
seeds of evil—out.of which such desolating mischief arose. 

A departure from the simplicity of the gospel, a defection from spir- 
itual Christianity, a usurpation against Christian liberty— PRODUCED THE 
PAPACY. Religious zeal, associated with worldly policy, clerical am- 
bition, and popular ignorance, issued in the great apostacy, which 
paganised Christianity and imperilled the salvation of the world! These 
things are assuredly calculated to suggest to us salutary warnings and 
instructions. They are “for our admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the world have come.” They most impressively teach us to guard 
against the beginnings of evil. They admonish us, as with the united 
voices of God’s revelation in the gospel, and his awful and glorious 
providence, not to cherish any of those elements of corruption, that 
contributed to the formation of the great “ mystery of iniquity.” 
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This subject sometimes calls up in my mind a sad, but suitable analogy: 
Some years ago, the people of these countries thought of the cholera as 
a disease peculiar to foreign climes. It was imagined that some natural 
laws connected with the atmosphere, or the soil, or the intervening 
ocean, effectually confined it to those distant lands; and though we 
might pity the inhabitants of those ill-fated and far-off regions, yet, for 
ourselves, it was supposed we need not be alarmed: our POSITION 
MADE US SAFE! That delusion was effectually, but painfully removed. 
A bitter experience taught us that we were wrong. Several times has 
our land mourned, as if a destroying angel were spreading his wings 
over our dwellings, and smiting their inmates with the blast of death. 
It has been found that the state of things among ourselves supplied the 
destroyer with the aliment of his life and the means of our destruction. 
In the habits of our people—in the dwellings of our poor—in the streets 
of our cities—in the purlieus around our cathedrals and our palaces— 
were found the predisposing causes of disease, the squalor and pollution, 
by which the pestilence was fed. Now, it is understood that our safety 
depends upon our purity. To cleanse our cities, is to save our people. 
Every sanitary board is an anti-cholera institution: and, by God’s 
blessing upon such means, we expect the plague to be stayed. 

Every one can apply this illustration. 

The indifference and false security, which formerly prevailed regard- 
ing the spread of Popery among us, have been, in some measure, dis- 
pelled by its recent advances. The plague has entered our dwellings: 
“the pestilence that walketh in darkness,” and “the destruction that 
wasteth at noon-day,” are in our midst. Our carnal dreams of Protest- 
ant infallibility have been disturbed ; and now the voice of duty calls us 
all to vigilant and holy efforts to purify our churches and to save the 
land. Our brethren in the Established Church are most exposed to this 
evil. They most demand our sympathy and our prayers. The post of 
danger is the post of honor; and if they be “ valiant for the truth,” and 
meet the motley legions of Rome, equipped with “the whole armor of 
God,” and “ quit themselves like men, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ,” 
then a double glory will rest upon them as the victorious vanguard in 
the great Reformation-battle of this age. If they falter and fail in the 
hour of conflict, their children’s children may howl around their graves, 
muttering execrations upon their memory, as arch-traitors to their coun- 
try and their God. May all holy influences descend upon them, and 
heavenly power sustain them, that their hearts may not quail in the day 
of trial. 3 

It is high time that all our Protestant people were brought to under- 
stand the true idea of a Christian church, as a voluntary society of 
Christian people, and not a close corporation of clerical interpreters. As 
the Article in the English Prayer Book beautifully expresses it: “a 
church is a congregation of faithful men.” Let these congregations 
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recognize and assert their rights and privileges in allegiance to Christ ; 
and take into their own hands the administration of their own affairs ; 
and they will soon find the way to get rid of Anglican Romanism, and 
to worship God without the mediation of priests. 

Let the united voice of all our Protestant churches meet, and answer 
all the Romish assumptions on this head, by the glorious Scripture testi- 
mony, that there is no proper and literal priesthood in Christianity, but 
that of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Apostle and High Priest of our pro- 
fession, “ who, by the one offering of himself, has brought in everlasting 
righteousness, and obtained eternal redemption for us;” and that the 
only other priesthood in Christianity, is the common privilege of all true 
believers—of ministers and people alike—and of ministers, not as min- 
isters, but as believers—who are God's “spiritual priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” All bodies of 
Protestant Dissenters are vitally interested in this question. It is a 
humiliating fact, that the spirit of Popery is natural to us all; and all 
ecclesiastical systems are more or less calculated to foster it. Our sec- 
tarian differences, and the rivalries and antipathies which they occasion, 
have inflicted much mischief upon the cause of truth; and among the 
evils existing in connection with nonconformity, it is deeply to be de- 
plored that a culpable indifference has prevailed, in some instances, 
regarding the baleful influence and threatening progress of Romanism ; 
while a pitiful imitation of the Papacy and its priestism has grown 
up in some of our churches. 

Let us, by the grace of God, avoid all this. Jf you do not desire to 
have the tragedy, do not, I pray you, have any thing to do with the 
farce. | 

It may be thought a little thing; but I solemnly believe that one of 
the highest duties to which earnest Christians are called in the present 
day, is to REPUDIATE ALL CONNECTION BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND 
SHAMs! The gospel of Christ has to teach the world, in a purer sense ~ 
than the world has known it, that “an honest man is the noblest work 
of God!” Protestant ministers require to be pre-eminently honest men. 
In seeking to convince and persuade men for God, they should desire to 
be transparent media, through which God’s truth shall reach the human 
soul, It behooves us to take good care that our piety shall not afford 
food to the infidelity that surrounds us. We should endeavor to make 
honest men of all classes and of all capacities understand and feel, that it 
is not our professional honor we are seeking; but the honor of God, and 
the salvation of their souls. We must therefore put away from us all 
the little artifices and pious frauds of semi-Protestant Jesuitism ; “not 
walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of God deceitfully ; but by 
manifestation of the truth, commending ourselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God.” 

Our subject, and the signs of the times, demand this of us. The 
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shrewd and practical worldly men of this age, the hard-headed and 
sometimes hard-hearted race, which evangelical Protestantism has to sanc- 
tify and save, are not to be converted or convinced by oracular assump- 
tions, or the platitudes of clerical pretense. Let us, then, renounce all 
claims to spiritual dictatorship, and all the mimicries of priestism ; and 
stand erect before our fellow-men, in the moral dignity of downright 

upright Christian manhood. Be it our desire to testify to all men “the 
_ glorious gospel of the blessed God ;” not to Know any thing among men, 
“but Jesus Christ and him crucified ;” not desiring “to have any 
dominion over faith, but to be helpers of their joy ;” “seeking the profit 
of many, that they may be saved.” Let us unite in hearty, holy, 
brotherly efforts, for the defense and triumph of Christian truth ; ever 
remembering that our sufficiency is of God; and that the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through him. Especially should 
it be the constant aim and earnest prayer of all true Protestant Christ- 
ians that Roman Catholics may be brought to know and rejoice in “the 
truth as it is in Jesus ;? and that the masses of our people may be turned 
unto God. 

O that the tide of popular sympathy, which is now, in many cases, 
fast ebbing away toward the dark dead sea of infidelity and ungodliness, 
were turned to mingie with the living waters which flow from the 
throne of God! Oh! that our churches and their ministers were all 
imbued with the spirit of the gospel; and that we were all so con- 
strained by the love of Christ that the great purpose of our lives should 
be to make known his name, and manifest the glories of his wondrous 
grace! Come the day when these shall be the characteristics of all our 
Protestant churches! Then shall Britain be prepared for the crash of 
nations, when “God shall arise to shake terribly the earth ;” then the 
‘pallor of detected conspirators shall not mantle owr cheeks, nor the 
terror of a divine conscription paralyze our hearts, when God’s own 
hand shall strike, at Rome, that death-knell of priestly imposture, which 
all the churches shall hear, and at whose echoes men and angels shall 
rejoice. That day is coming! Who can tell how soon its dawn may 
be upon us? Day of wrath and glory; day of terrible retributions and 
munificent mercy! May we be prepared for its appearing ! 

In the prospect of it, let all the churches of the Reformation unite in 
a penitential and revival hymn, that may become a choral anthem for the 


jubilee of the world: 


“ God be merciful unto us, and bless us; 
And cause his face to shine upon us; 
That thy way may be known upon earth, 
Thy saving health among all nations | 
Let the people praise thee, O God, 

Let all the people praise thee!” 


DISCOURSE LV. 


ROBERT IRVINE, D.D- 


Ts gentleman is a native of the province of Ulster. He received the early part 
of his professional education in the Royal College at Belfast, and finished his theo- 
logical studies in Edinburg, being a pupil of the late Dr. Chalmers. 

After the disruption in Scotland in 1843, the Irish Assembly set to work with 
great earnestness to furnish missionaries in co-operation with the Free Church of 
Scotland to the British colonies, and Dr. Irvine was loosed from an important 
charge in Ballynahinch, county Down (his native county) and sent as the first 
missionary of the Irish church to British America. His first field of labor was in 
the city of St. John, N. B., the great commercial metropolis of that province, where 
he labored with very great success for eight years, when he was removed to the 
charge of the second church in the city of Toronto, Canada West. This charge he 
held for two years, and during the time he occupied this post the Synod of Canada 
engaged his services as a lecturer on Church History in the Knox’s College. On 
the ~smoval of Professor Young from Hamilton, to fill the chair of moral philoso- 
phy, vacated in Knox’s College, Dr. Irvine received a unanimous call to his present 
charge of the Knox Church, Hamilton, Canada West, one of the most important 
and influential churches in the province. 

Dr. Irvine is about forty years of age, middle size, with a slight inclination to 
corpulency. He is a man of high literary and moral qualifications, of gentlemanly 
bearing, of indefatigable zeal and energy of purpose; and in the pulpit and through 
the press, is doing perhaps as much as almost any other man for the moral eleva- 
tion of the province favored with his immediate labers. Dr. Irvine always preaches 
without notes ; even one of his longest sentences, filling an entire paragraph, will be 
uttered with ease and fluency, without a single scrap of a pen under his eye. His 
appearance in the pulpit is more than ordinarily commanding and attractive; his 
delivery distinct and impressive; his communications rich in thought and evan- 
gelical in sentiment; and his whole style formed after the best Scotch models. 

The discourse which we give is one of a course of lectures delivered in 1854-56 
on the Evidences of Christianity. Its great length obliges us to abridge some of 
its parts; but the luminous and effective train of reasoning is preserved entire. 
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THE SELF-EVIDENCING POWER OF THE TRUTH. 
“He that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in himself.”—1 JoHN, v. 10. 


Ir by some miraculous decree of heaven, every vestige of a visible 
religion were swept from the face of the earth, and we were left without 
a Bible, and without an ordinance, is there any evidence yet remaining 
by which we should be sustained in our belief that Christianity is of 
God? It is true we might, from our recollection, cite the miracles 
which are recorded in the New Testament—we might appeal to the 
story of the shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem—we might point 
to that miraculous star which cast its radiance over the town of David— 
we might summon the lepers who were cleansed, the palsied and 
the fevered who were cured, the blind whose eyes were opened, and the 
dead who were raised, before our tribunal, to give testimony in favor of 
our Christianity. Nay more, we might bring the law and the prophets 
to Mount Calvary, and read them by the dim light which the gloomy 
heavens, even with reluctance, afforded to the reckless crucifiers of our 
Lord ; we might appeal to the earthquake, to the rending rocks, to the 
darkening heavens, and to all that mysterious phenomena that accom- 
panied the crucifixion of the Saviour, and each incident would speak 
and declare that Christianity is divine. Still, admitting that we can not 
prove to the satisfaction of the skeptic that miracles are truth, or that 
prophecy is fulfilled, or that the morality of the Bible is not superior to 
that of Socrates, are we even then to reject our Christianity for want 
of evidence? The skeptic will reply in the affirmative. But here we 
meet him, and simply say, that because I am unable to prove to his 
satisfaction that my Christianity is from heaven, it does not follow that 
I am bound to reject it. Nor does it follow that because I can not adduce 
evidence enough to convince him, there is therefore no evidence. There 
may be a species of evidence which one man can comprehend, while 
another can not. A philosopher can comprehend the argument derived 
from science, a peasant can not; yet, the peasant may be as firmly 
wedded to his Christianity as the philosopher, and, for aught we know, 
he may be possessed of evidence as convincing and conclusive as that of 
the philosopher. 

The evidences of Christianity generally dwelt upon are of a kind 
in which the reasoning faculties of the Christian philosopher are 
brought into collision with those of the skeptic. But the following 
argument is more sacred, more sublime, and yet more simple. More 
sacred, because the Spirit of God alone can afford the data on which it 
rests; more sublime, because it is the class of evidence in which the 
church in glory rejoices ; and more simple, because it is a species of evi- 
dence which the most unlettered peasant in the universe can comprehend, 
It is not a species of evidence derived from the facts recorded without, 
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but from deeds performed within. It is not a species of evidence in the 
consideration of which the human intellect, with all its gigantic powers 
of research and reflection, need be enlisted. It is a species of evidence 
which is not speculative, but purely experimental. It can not boast of 
its Goliaths and its Samsons, it can not cite the volumes of literature to 
which it has given birth, but it can enlist all the virtues, all the 
morality, all the deep-toned spirituality of heaven and earth, and point- 
ing to these, it can boast that these are the offspring of Christianity, and 
hence the parent of such a heavenly progeny must be divine. 

We read of a blind man whose eyes the Saviour miraculously 
opened, and when called upon by Pharisaical skeptics to give an account 
of the miracle, the man was completely puzzled. His parents were then 
appealed to, who referred once more to their son, assuring the cavillers 
that the man was born blind. Accusations are next preferred against 
the Saviour, and he is charged with sin: “Give God the praise, for we 
know that this man is a sinner.” The reply involves an evidence 
so strong, that all the skeptieism of the universe can not resist it: 
“Whether he be a sinner or no, I know not; one thing I know, that 
whereas I was blind now I see.” The Pharisees could not understand 
the miracle—the physician could not explain it—the man on whom it 
was performed could give no other account of it than simply that a man 
“named Jesus made clay, and anointed his eyes, and bade him go wash 
in Siloam,” which he did, and he came seeing. Was it necessary in the 
case that this man should understand the theory of opties? Was it 
necessary that he should be acquainted with the philosophy of sight, or 
the nature of colors? Did he require the information of any friend or 
acquaintance, to assure him that he could now see? No. His own 
consciousness was the witness. And the sight of a picture, the sight of 
a parent or friend, was to him a more convincing evidence of the fact 
that he could see, than all the lectures that ever were written or read, 
on the philosophy of optics, or the properties of light and color. Now, 
it does not follow that because the man once blind, though now seeing, 
was utterly unable to give a philosophical account of the miracle, or be- 
cause he was unable to show to the satisfaction of the Pharisee how he 
had been made to see, he was on that account still blind. Or, supposing 
one of those cavillers had come to the man, and attempted to persuade 
him that the miracle was all a delusion ; that he did not see; that those 
eyeballs were still blind, and that the miracle was a fraud, would any 
amount of persuasion have convinced the man of the correctness of such 
allegations? Did not his own consciousness satisfy him of the fact, 
which they ignorantly, impiously, and blasphemously rejected ? 

Or let us put the matter in this form. We read among the miracles 
of Christ that he raised Lazarus from the dead. Many of the friends 
of Lazarus were cognizant of the fact that he had been conveyed to the 
grave, after he had been kept the usual time between the decease and 
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the interment. He had been four days in the grave. His resurrection 
had already been known, and had excited considerable inquiry among 
the populace. Now, supposing some unbelieving Sadducee had visited 
Lazarus, and assured him that the fact of his resurrection was all a 
delusion, that he was still a dead man, a prisoner of mortality, would it 
have required a lecture on the nature and functions of life, a discourse on 
the organization of the physical system, to convince Lazarus that he was 
a living man? No. The consciousness of the man was a more convinc- 
ing and satisfactory proof of the matter, than all the lectures and dis- 
courses that ever were read, published, and circulated on the doctrines 
of anatomy and physiology. Lazarus could not explain the miracle. 
The Sadducees could not understand it, and therefore they would not 
believe it. Yet the ignorance of Lazarus, and the unbelief of the Sad- 
ducees, did not make the miracle less true. In spite of both, Lazarus is 
a living man, and the consciousness of his being alive is all the evidence 
he requires, while the only account he can give of his resurrection is 
simply that he was dead and is alive again. 

Again, supposing some one is seized at this moment with an acute 
pain, a physician is immediately cited to examine the region of the sys 
tem in which the pain is supposed to exist. He can see no inflammatory 
symptoms, no discolored or cutaneous indications of disease. He ac- 
cordingly denies the existence of such a pain, and attempts to persuade 
the sufferer that he is laboring under hallueination ; will any amount of 
persuasion convince the man that he is mistaken ? All the physicians in 
Christendom can not convince him that he is free from pain. Their 
skill in diagnosis—their philosophy of cause and effect—their knowledge 
of anatomy, may be perfectly sound and perfectly true, but all this will 
not convince the sufferer that he is free from pain. His own conscious- 
ness furnishes him with evidence more convincing than all the reasoning 
of all the philosophers and all the physicians, since the days of Escu- 
lapius. It is true, he can not explain in anatomical phraseology the 
nature or character of the pain, neither can he assign any cause for it, 
but he knows that he is suffering pain, and it is vain to persuade him to 
the contrary. The existence of the pain in question is attested by a 
sensation of which he is as conscious as he is of his own existence, and 
it were as easy to persuade him that he had no existence, as that he had 
no pain. This testimony is sufficient to establish the existence of pain 
in the physical system; and the fact that one or two, or ten thousand, 
deny it, is not sufficient to destroy the belief in its existence where it has 
an existence. Neither will the fact that there have been men, from time 
immemorial, who have denied the existence of a pain in such a region, 
destroy the consciousness of its existence, for the experience of another 
class, who have existed in all ages, is quite sufficient to neutralize that 
of the class supposed, and still, as before, there is a surplus in favor of 
our assumed possibility. 
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The point of these illustrations is sufficiently obvious, and we shall 
now proceed briefly to apply them to the case before us. 

The species of evidence by which the facts of such cases are attested 
is not such as may satisfy the skeptic, but it loses nothing on that ac- 
count. The skeptic reasons, that. because he is unable to appreciate the 
nature of your argument, therefore it involvesa fallacy. You are treated 
as a blind enthusiast, destitute of common sense, and of reason, because 
the infidel is unable to comprehend the nature of that experience, by 
which your Christianity is attested. It is neither honest nor logical to 
deny the existence of such experience. He may not have been in the 
circumstances in which you obtained such experience. 

A simple-minded Christian, without the advantages of education, 
debarred by circumstances over which he had no control, from those 
sources of intelligence which his more privileged opponents enjoy, with 
his Bible in his hand, and the Spirit and grace of God in his heart, is fully 
persuaded that the doctrines of Christianity are true. He can not tell 
why, but the conviction is so deeply engraven on his heart, that he could 
no more surrender it than he could part with his own existence. Nay, 
more, to deny the Bible is to deny his very being. He can not give any 
other account of his Christianity than that he has felt all that the Bible 
says. Its descriptions of sin—its account of the emotions of the soul— 
its statements with respect to the operations of the Holy Spirit on the 
human heart, exactly accord with all that he has felt passing within, and 
when he thus compares all that Christianity reveals with all that he 
experiences, he gives the same testimony to its character that the woman 
of Samaria gave to its divine founder, when she entered the streets of 
the city : “ Come see a revelation that told me all things that ever I felt 3 
it not this Christianity?” The humble and unpretending Christian in 
question, does not attempt to travel over the range of inquiry which has 
been embraced in a course of lectures on Christianity. He does not 
pretend to travel through the regions of scientific and historic literature 
in search of relics and specimens which furnish proofs of the truth of 
Christianity. His range of inguiry is more limited and more experi- 
mental, yet not the less certain. He is directed to his conclusion, not 
by the light of science—not by the philosophy of religion—not by any 
anatomical acquaintance with the structure of the mind—not by any 
metaphysical knowledge of the principles of the intellectual, or the facul- 
ties of the moral, department of his nature. But like the sufferer, who 
feels conscious of pain, though ignorant of the structure of his own 
frame-work, he knows that Christianity is true, because he feels its truth. 
He may be unable to assign such a reason for the truth as will satisfy 
the skeptic, but he can say with the blind man, “ One thing I know, 
that whereas I was blind, now I see.” He may be unable to describe 
the nature and function of the principle which constitutes the hidden 
life in the soul ; but still he is as thoroughly satisfied that “he was dead 
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and is alive again,” as was Lazarus after his resurrection from the 
tomb. 

The infidel here admits his own defectiveness. One half his oppo- 
sition arises from the fact that he has never experienced the feelings of 
the Christian. How, then, can he tell what these feelings are, since he 
has never possessed them. A man can not tell whether an apple be 
sweet or sour if he never tasted it. The other half of his opposition 
arises from the fact that he knows of no law in metaphysics to which the 
experience of the Christian can be reduced; but this again argues 
merely his ignorance. There may be a law for aught he knows. It 
were absurd of the skeptie to deny that there are two methods of ex- 
tracting the cube root of a certain number, because he only knows one 
method. Hence, according to the candid admission of the skeptic, his 
opposition to the selfevideneing power of Christianity, arises entirely 
from ignorance. 

He may feel himself safe in reasoning with the uneducated, and with 
' men of humble capacity ; but when men of equal power, men of equal 
advantages in point of education, men as capable of grappling with any 
problem in physical or metaphysical science, as he is—when such men 
can be cited to add their testimony to that of the humble experimental 
ist on this subject, then we consider that the truth of Christianity may 
be fairly inferred from its own irresistible testimony to the conscience 
and the heart. Chalmers tells us that Christianity has carried creden- 
tials into his heart, so authentic and so convincing, that he can not for a 
moment impeach them with forgery; they bear the very signature of 
divinity, they are stamped with the seal of Jehovah, and they are felt to 
be God’s own manuscript within, authenticated and sealed by the Holy : 
Ghost. To deny it were to deny his moral vision, and to impeach his 
veracity. He is as firmly persuaded of the truth and infallibility of this 
internal document, as he is of the fact that he saw, in a certain library, a 
parchment containing a Hebrew manuscript. Now, supposing Chalmers 
tells us that ten years ago, he saw in the British Museum a roll of parch- 
ment inscribed with Hebrew characters, and said to have been written by 
Ezra, after the Babylonish captivity, will any of us impeach his veracity 
by denying that he ever saw such a document? If then, with evidence 
as convincing as that of ocular demonstration, he tells us that there is a 
writing in the inner chamber of his soul—that this is a certificate of the 
truthfulness of Christianity ; that he has scanned it and perused it; that 
to deny it were to deny his very existence—if with such testimony, from 
such a quarter, we will not admit the self-evideneing power of the truth 
of Christianity, we can have no higher. 

But this is the united and concurrent testimony of Christians, and as 
such ‘it is entitled to a high place among the arguments for the truth 
of Christianity. It is, in fact, God’s own argument to the soul. All 
other arguments are collected from circumstances of which the reasoning 
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and observing faculties take cognizance ; but this is an argument derived 
from the “ Spirit of God, witnessing with our spirits that we are the 
children of God.” That the infidel can not understand it—that he can 
not appreciate it—we do not wonder. Before he can understand it, he 
must become a Christian, That men like Hume should reject it, we do 
not wonder, because it is an argument addressed to the heart, not to the 
head. But that minds as great as his, hearts as benevolent as his, felt 
its suasion, believed in its authenticity, and relied on its testimony, we 
fearlessly maintain. If we should multiply the names already introduced 
by one thousand or one million, our argument is strengthened in the 
same ratio. Every Christian philosopher introduced into our caleula- 
tion, adds so much weight to our argument; and here we might sum- 
mon all the testimony of all God’s saints from the days of Enoch, who, 
“ before his translation, had Tuts testimony, that he pleased God,” till 
the present moment. And if, as has already been demonstrated, there 
shall be found only as many learned Christians on the one side, as there 
are learned skeptics on the other, then the argument is unquestionably 
on the side of Christianity, inasmuch as to all other arguments we can 
append this—the argument from experience. And supposing, for the 
sake of argument, that one, or two, or ten, or an hundred of the most 
learned and most talented of our Christian divines were mistaken, and 
their alleged experience were a mere imaginary thing, is it likely that 
the whole class of Christians in all ages, and in all countries, could be so 
deceived? How comes it that they all feel the same emotions, that they 
all speak the same language, that they all experience the same conflict, 
that they all contend against the same spiritual opposition, and that they 
all aspire with the very same assiduity after immortality? Is it not that 
they are all subjects of the same government, and that they are all 
taught by the same divine preceptor? This uniformity of feeling and of 
sentiment, argues a unity of design and a unity of operation ; and 
whether men maintain that this is the work of a person, or merely an 
influence, it is manifest there is such a unity in the cause, and such a 
uniformity in the effect, as must ‘satisfy every intelligent and rational 
Christian, that he is indebted to a divine person for his Christianity, and 
though he sees not the visible agent, “descending like a dove in bodily 
shape, and abiding upon him,” as upon his Lord at Jordan, still he is not 
the less convinced on that account of the existence, personality, and real 
divinity of the Holy Ghost. 

But this argument is deemed by some unphilosophical. We regard 
that a philosophical principle which exhibits the relationship between 
cause and effect. It is not deemed unphilosophical to maintain, that 
experience and observation are the two grand sources of knowledge. 
Now it appears, from remarks already made, that these are the two 
grand sources from which rue knowledge is derived whereon we ground 
our argument. The word of God without, and the Spirit of God within, 
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are the two grand sources of intelligence, from which we derive our 
knowledge of the truth of Christianity. 

Hence our argument is no more unphilosophical than the argument 
of Locke or Newton. Locke was conscious of certain trains of thought 
passing within his own mind, and he found, by examination, that similar 
trains of thought existed in the minds of other men, hence his Essay on 
the Human Understanding. Who will deny that such a book is a philo- 
sophical book? Newton perceived that the prismatic colors, when ar- 
ranged in a certain way, produced a particular picture on his own eye, 
and, by observation, he discovered that they produced similar effects on 
the eyes of others, and hence his Treatise on Optics. The same might 
be said of every other author in metaphysical and physical science, and 
yet the skeptic will not deny that the arguments based on observation 
and experience, are philosophical in other departments of learning. 
Why, then, deny the Christian the same privilege you grant to the 
metaphysician or other natural philosopher? If you admit that Locke 
and Newton are philosophers, that their works are specimens of philo- 
sophical literature, unparalleled for accuracy of thought, and perspicuity 
of demonstration, then, on the same principle, you are bound to admit 
that such works as Dr. Alexander on “ Christian Experience,” “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the biographical sketches of many a saint of 
God, to which we might allude, are as philosophical as the works al- 
ready adverted to. Alexander derived his information, and collected 
the material, which he so admirably arranged and analyzed, evidently 
from observation and experience—the very sources from which Locke 
and Newton derived their information. And wherein do they differ ? 
Only in the field of inquiry over which they respectively travel. New- 
ton traverses the field of matter. Lock the field of mind. Alexander 
the field of spirit. The first explores the regions of physical seience, the 
second those of metaphysical science, and the third those of moral and 
spiritual science. Observation and experience being the grand sources 
wherein each derives his knowledge. 

But we maintain that whatever exhibits the relationship between 
cause and effect is philosophical. And where do we find this relation- 
ship more clearly demonstrated than in the Spirit’s working upon a 
human heart? Here is aman who complains ofthirst. He can not ex- 
plain to you the various eircumstances which have contributed to pro- 
duce this thirst, but he experiences the feeling. Again, you administer 
a quantity of water to this thirsty man. He is not a chemist, and there- 
fore he can not analyze the water, and tell you how many particles of 
oxygen, and how many particles of hydrogen it contains. Nor is it ne- 
cessary that he should. He receives the beverage, and his thirst is 
immediately quenched. But supposing a physician were to attempt to 
persuade him that he is not thirsty, and a chemist were to attempt to 
reason him into the idea that the beverage he solicits will not quench 
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his thirst, is it not manifest that a single draught of the water, when 
received, exhibits much more clearly the relationship between cause and 
effect, than all the theories of the physician on the one hand, and all the 
analysis ofthe chemist on the other. Who, then, is the philosopher ? 
Undoubtedly the man who has, from a firm and irrepressible belief in 
the cause, experienced and realized the effect. But the relationship be- 
tween cause and effect is not more clearly demonstrable in any depart- 
ment of physical science, than it is in Christianity. Every one familiar 
with the history of Saul of Tarsus, must admit, that Saul the persecutor, 
and Paul, the preacher of righteousness, differ so widely, as to afford 
unequivocal proof that a change has taken place. Now, let any Hume, 
or Volney, or Paine, or Lord Herbert, account for this change. These 
men, as philosophers, believe in cause and effect—but here is the effect, 
and they can not point to any legitimate cause. Where, then, is the 
defect? Not in Christianity, for it assigns a cause. It reveals and ex- 
plains the cause, and therefore the defect is in infidelity itself. Infidelity 
charges us with defectiveness in philosophy, but we perceive that the 
defect is not in Christianity, for it demonstrates the relationship between 
every effect and its legitimate cause, while infidelity, looking at the 
changes produced in the minds of such men as Paul, John Bunyan, John 
Newton, and many others, feels utterly unable to account for them. 
Every Christian, then, is a better philosopher than an infidel. He can 
trace the effects which have been produced in his own heart and life to 
an adequate cause, while the infidel is compelled, in looking at the 
Christian as he once was, and as he now is, to regard him as an anomaly 
in philosophy—an effect without a cause. 

Every real Christian is satisfied that his Christianity à is divine, and 
every real Christian can give such a philosophical account of his Chris- 
tianity, as exhibits the ER of cause and effect, although he may be 
ignorant of the method of operation. Two sick men receive medicine 
and are eured—the one a physician, the other a peasant—the effect is the 
same in both cases—it is a cure. The one can explain the nature of its 
action, and the suitableness of the medicine to the disease in question, the 
other can not; both, however, can trace the cure to its legitimate cause 
—each has the witness in himself, and there is a relation between the 
medicine and the restoration to health. It is so in Christianity. Every 
man who has received Christianity in his heart, has the evidence in him- 
self that it is of God. A change has passed upon him which no power 
but a divine could accomplish—a transformation has taken place in his 
moral system, which no.agency save an omnipotent could effect—a 
revolution has been produced in his thoughts, feelings, and emotions, as 
great as though heaven and earth had been moved—a miracle has been 
wrought in his soul as great as that which awoke the body of Lazarus 
from the slumbers of the tomb. And though one, or ten, or ten mil- 
lions of skeptics were to deny it, his belief is not shaken by their in- 
fidelity ; for “ he hath the witness in himself.” 
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DISCOURSE LVI. 


WILLIAM ROBERTS. 


Tue Welsh element in the present American religious influence, is quite import- 
ant. It were easy to form a long list of preachers who are, by descent or immigra- 
tion, Welshmen; and the number of lay members is greater than is generally 
supposed, In New York city alone, they amount to some nine thousand, and are 
composed of Wesleyans, Baptists, Congregationalists, and Calvinists (or Calvinistie 
Methodists). Of these, the last-named body is probably most numerous: it num- 
bered, in 1854, in the United States, sixty-seven preachers, and ninety-two churches. 
In Wales, their membership, the same year, was 59,377. The teligious head-quar- 
ters of this denomination, in New York, is in Allen-street; and they have to their 
ministry the subject of this sketch. 

Mr. Roberts was born September 25th, 1809, at Llanerchymedd, in the Island of 
Anglesea, North Wales, of parents in humble life, and brought up in connection with 
the Calvinistic Methodist church. There are two sons, beside himself, who are min- 
isters. He was the subject of powerful convictions of sin when about fourteen years 
of age, and was savingly impressed by reading, alternately with his mother, on a 
Sabbath evening, the first chapter of John's first epistle, especially the eighth verse. 

After attending the school in his native village, and when sixteen years of ace, he 
was placed under the tuition of Rev. W. Griffith, Congregational minister, Holy- 
head, where he studied the elements of the English language and classics. When 
twenty years old, he entered the Presbyterian Oollegiate Institution, Ormond Quay, 
Dublin, where he studied mathematics, the classics, etc. u 

He was licensed to preach by the Synod, or Ouarterly Association, in June, 
1831, and resided at Holyhead, and itinerated on the Island of Anglesea, until May, 
1849, when, upon the unanimous invitation of the Liverpool Presbytery, he became 
pastor of an English church at Runcorn, which belonged to the Countess of Hun- 
tington's connection. In this charge he was greatly blessed in the work of winning 
souls to Christ. He is now pastor of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist church, Allen- 
street, New York, having come to the United States at the urgent and unanimons 
call of the church, and with the prospect of rendering greater service to Messiah's 
kingdom. 

Mr. Roberts has put forth a publication “On the Abrahamic Covenant,” and one 
“On the Election of Grace.” He is now editor of a Welsh quarterly, called the 
“Traethodydd,” or “ Essayist.” 

As a preacher, Mr. Roberts possesses, in a happy degree, some of the marked 
peculiarities of the Welsh pulpit. His manner is animated and energetic, his matter 
rich in gospel truths, and his general style simple, passionate, illustrative, and im- 
pressive. The following discourse has not before been published, 
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CHRIST THE MIGHTY SAVIOUR. 
“Mighty to save.”—ISAIAH, lxiii. 1. 


Tur redemption of sinners is effected through a wonderful process 
_ of conquest and destruction. In the accomplishment of the stupendous 
scheme of our salvation, the deliverance of the soul is invariably the 
result of victory and devastation. Four mighty empires are vanguished 
and demolished in the rescue of sinners from the state of their spiritual 
thralldrom—the kingdom of Satan, the dominion of sin, the supremacy 
of the world, and the empire of death. In regard of the moral govern- 
ment of Jehovah, there exists a most suitable and effective provision for 
its pacification, its exaltation, and its establishment in the highest honor 
and dignity. “Itis magnified and made honorable.” Hence it appears, 
that the grand design propounded therein, is, not to overcome and de- 
stroy, but to propitiate and glorify the constituent principles of the 
divine government. Nevertheless, the tyrannical and oppressive domin- 
ions of Satan, sin, the world, and death must be overthrown and abol- 
ished in order to complete the salvation of human sinners; “for he 
(Christ) must reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet.” To effect 
this great undertaking on legitimate grounds, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the eternal Son of God to propitiate and magnify the divine 
government by a sufficient ransom, even his precious blood. The media- 
torial throne of Christ as the King of Zion, has been founded and erected 
upon the merits of his atoning sacrifice as a Priest. Hence the elements 
of his priestly office constitute the basis of the power and authority of 
his kingly office; and the great work which he accomplishes in the lat- 
ter capacity, is, the actwal redemption of sinners by overcoming and 
destroying their bitter and cruel enemies. His meritorious victory over 
these powerful empires through his atonement as a Priest, was prepara- 
tory to his effectual triumph over them as a king, by the influences of 
his Spirit. He bruised the serpent’s head on the cross, that he might 
actually redeem sinners from the power of Satan. He overcame the 
world in its insults and proffered honors, that he might save his people 
from the enchanting pomps and vanities of “the present evil world.” 
He finished transgression in respect to its punishment, in order to destroy 
the reigning power of sin in the soul. He swallowed up death in vic- 
tory, that he might shelter believers from the venomous sting of death. 
Thus his meritorious triumph on the cross, is to be regarded as the 
ground of his actual triumph by the gospel. 

And besides, the ascendaney of the benign principles of Messiah’s 
kingdom in the world, will doubtless be realized through the interposi- 
tion of providence, in the overthrow and demolition of those civil powers 
which stand opposed to the prevalency of its interests. 

Thus it is evident that the salvation of sinners individually, and the 
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redemption of the world universally, are accomplished by a mysterious 
dispensation of victory and destruction. ‘ 

Our Lord, in the illustrious prophecy of which the text forms a part, 
is beautifully represented as a mighty conqueror returning in triumph 
from the field of battle, having his garments covered with the blood of 
his enemies, appearing “as one that treadeth in the winefat” The 
prophet being struck with his majestic appearance, anxiously inquires, 
“ who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ?” 

Now, mark, the kingdom of Edom or Idumea of which Bozrah was 
the chief city, was a rival and an enemy of the Jews, the people of God. 
The word Edom signifies red, as is blood; and Bozrah means vintage, 
According to the prophetical idiom, this denotes God’s vengeance on his 
enemies. Now, Edom and Bozrah, in reference to the Messiah, are to be 
understood mystically and not literally. The Jewish writers have gen- 
erally supposed that Edom, in the language of prophecy, stands for Rome. 
And it is an undoubted fact, that both pagan and papal Rome have been 
avowed and cruel enemies to the true Christian church, just as Edom 
was to the Jewish church. And Bozrah being the capital of Edom, 
mystically means, the chief seat of their power. 

Some are of opinion that the prophecy refers to the subversion of pa- 
gan Rome, through the advancement of Constantine the Great, to the 
imperial throne. Moreover it is to have a further and fuller accomplish- 
ment in the final destruction of papal Rome, and all the anti-Christian 
powers of Europe. But, we must bear in mind, that there is an insep- 
arable connection between the triumphs of Christ’s atonement, and all 
his future achievements, inasmuch as the former is the cause, and the 
latter the effect. i 

In all his triumphs Messiah appears arrayed in glorious apparel, as 
some mighty Prince, and traveling, not as one wearied with the combat, 
but “in the greatness of his strength,” able and prepared to vanguish 
all opposing powers. And when it was asked, “ Who is this,” etc., Mes- 
siah himself answers, “I that speak in righteousness.” I, who pro- 
nounce sentence in righteousness upon my enemies; and am “mighty 
to save” my church from the tyranny and oppression of her adversaries. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, let me invite your attention 
to what is implied, and what is declared in the text. The truth implied, 
is, the misery, wretchedness, and danger of man’s state by nature. The 
truth declared, is, the all-sufficiency of Christ's power to save him from 
his lost and ruined condition—“mighty to save.” 


I. Let us notice THE MISERY, WRETCHEDNESS, AND DANGER OF MAN'S 
BTATE BY NATURE. 

The terms Saviour, salvation, and to save, imply that the condition of 
man by nature, is one of misery and danger, His state is such as to 
require a mighty Saviour. 
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1. We remark, that man is in a lost and perishing condition. Human- 
ity is defined, in the language of inspiration, as “that which was lost.” 
Here man is represented under the different emblems of a lost sheep, 
and a criminal sentenced to die. Asa lost sheep, he has abandoned God, 
his faithful and provident shepherd ; he has departed from the sheepfold 
of his covenant; he has broken over the limits of his law; he has strayed 
from the fruitful land of his favor, into the sterile wilderness of this 
world, and here he is surrounded by the devouring wolves of worldly 
lusts, and the roaring lions of the infernal den, exposed to all their cruelty, 
ferocity, and destructive powers. Now Christ, the good shepherd, must 
be “mighty to save,” ere he could rescue sinners from under the claws, 
nay, from the very jaws of such powerful and unsatiated monsters. 

Again, man is described in the sacred volume as a culprit under the 
awful sentence of death. ‘“ Judgment is come upon all men to condem- 
nation.” “He that believeth not, is condemned already,” “We have 
before proved,” says the Apostle Paul, “both Jews and Gentiles, that 
they are all under sin,” 4. e., we have proved from the records of the 
court of heaven, that all have been found guilty and sentenced to die 
eternally. There it is written, “there is none righteous, no, not one.” 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” Now, the sentence thus denounced 
against man is strictly just, immutable, and unalterable, though transfer- 
able ; and, indeed, it involves in its nature an infinite punishment. Here . 
you may easily perceive, that Christ must be “ mighty to save,” before he 
could possibly suffer an infinite punishment in a definite period of time. 

2, We observe, that the state of man, by nature, is that of poverty— 
of degradation—of misery. 

Now, my fellow-sinners, think not that I am speaking only of the dark 
and benighted heathen—of the wild tribes of Africa, or the wandering 
hordes of Arabia, or the savage and barbarous Indians, or even the mass 
of the degraded, deluded, and abandoned beings about you:—no, no, 
“thou art the man.” Though rolling in wealth and affluence; though 
occupying respectable positions in society, and though adorned with all 
the imposing accompaniments of knowledge and learning, yet in a moral 
point of view thou art in a state of poverty, degradation, and misery, 
Thou mayest be unconscious of it; but in reality this is thy condition, 

Man is so awfully ruined by sin, that the Holy Spirit employs the 
most striking and lively figures to represent it. He is described as dis- 
eased—as leprous. Leprosy is an incurable disease to all human agency. 
Man's wisdom and skill have proved themselves too weak to overcome 
its fatal ravages. Nevertheless, the great Physician of souls is so mighty 
in skill and wisdom, that he has provided an infallible remedy for the 
leprosy of sin. 

Man is further stated to be blind, naked, and dead. He has been born 
blind ; his nakedness is of such a character, that no means of covering 
could be devised, by any created understanding ; and he is so dead in 
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trespasses and, sins as to swarm abundantly of the morbid and filthy 
Worms of corruption and depravity.. Now, the Saviour must be mighty 
in ability and ingenuity, or he could never open the eyes of one that has 
been dorn in moral blindness, He must be mighty in his work, otherwise 
he could not have wrought a robe of righteousness to cover the naked- 
ness of man’s guilt, from the all-seeing eye of the heart-searching God. 
He must be mighty in power and authority, or he could not deliver man 
from the strong grasp of spiritual death, and restore him to the enjoy- 
ment of a life of holiness and happiness. 

Again, man is represented as a debtor—as a prisoner—as a slave. His 
liabilities are infinitely beyond his power of discharging them. He is a 
moral bankrupt; and has nothing to pay. He is a prisoner lawfully 
committed into the custody of divine justice. His hopes are cut off, so 
far as himself is concerned. And besides, he is reduced to a state of 
bondage, being the willing slave of Satan, who holds him captive at his 
will. Now, the Saviour must be mighty in wealth—the treasures of his 
merit must be inexhaustible, otherwise he could not pay man’s enormous 
debt. His atonement must be mighty in value and virtue, or it could 
never have satisfied the demands of divine justice, so as to effect the 
liberation of the prisoner. And he must be mighty in strength and in- 
fluence, or else he couid not baffle the power of Satan, and win over the 
heart of the poor slave into his holy service 

3. We remark that the natural condition of man is a state of moral 
impotency. In reference to this the great apostle of the Gentiles says, 
“ For when we were yet without strength, in due time Christ died for 
the ungodly.” He is utterly incapable of rescuing himself. He has lost 
the divine image, and consequently has lost his moral beauty and excel- 
lence ; he can not find a substitute for it in all his invented artificials, or 
his imagined good qualities. He has lost his spiritual liberty, and there- 
fore has lost the very elements of his happiness; and he can not redeem 
it by any sacrifice whatever. “ The redemption of his soul is precious, 
and it ceaseth forever,” as regards any provision of his own. He has 
lost the divine favor, and, consequently, has lost all claim to the protec: 
tion of his Maker ; and it is infinitely beyond his power to regain it. O, 
the great loss of man through sin! It is enough to make angels weep. 
To his case may be applied the doleful cry of Jeremiah with respect. to 
the desolations of Jerusalem and the temple, “ How is the gold become 
dim! How is the most fine gold changed! the stones of the sanctuary 
are poured out in the top of every street.” Is it not truly lamentable 
and heart-rending to behold God's lieutenant on earth the abject, slave 
of Satan ?—the honorable and noble creature, man, reduced to the most 
degrading, filthy, and loathsome offices ?—he who wore the precious and 
glittermg diadem of holiness and happiness, cast into the dungeon of im- 
purity, corruption and misery ?—he who was created in God's image ex. 
changed into that of ademon? Awful reflection ! 
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4. Another doleful feature of man’s state by nature, is his ixsensibility to 
misery and exposure. He is unconscious of his danger. This character- 
istic of his condition exhibits it in a still more wretched and deplorable as- 
pect. Although he is in the power of Satan, as a slave in the possession of 
a pitiless tyrant, yet is he insensible to the degradation of his position. 
Though he stands, as it were, on the precipice of eternal perdition, yet is he 
unconscious of his imminent peril. He is asleep under the influence of 
moral lethargy. Though the fell disease of sin is rapidly devastating his 
soul, yet he feels not his ruin. He labors under the fearful malady of spirit- 
ual insanity. He thoughtlessly laughs at things which should make him 
weep bitterly. He scorns and sneers at truths which should overwhelm him 
with fear and trembling. He treats with perfect contempt those things 
which might prove of substantial and eternal benefit to his soul. He is mor- 
ally mad. These are the real features of the wretchedness and misery of 
man’s state by nature. He is fallen! He is fallen! What shall become 
of him? Shall we give him up as eternally lost? Shall we entomb him 
in the grave-yard of despair? Shall we commit him to the dungeon of 
irreparable misery? No, no. Is there hope of his recovery? Yes. 
Look! Behold! Gaze! “Who is this that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah ; this that is glorious in his apparel, travel- 
ing in the greatness of his strength ?” Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O 
earth! for the glorious personage authoritatively replies, “ I that speak 
in righteousness and am mighty to save.” This naturally leads us to 
what is expressed in the text, even the all-sufficiency of Christ’s power 
to save man from his lost and ruined condition—“ mighty to save.” 


II. Now observe CHRIST'S POWER TO SAVE THE WRETCHED AND THE 
Lost. This appears evident if we consider three things. 

1. His pre-eminent gualifications as a Saviour. 

9. The nature and extent of the salvation which he accomplishes. 

3. The examples of his saving power as exhibited in the Scriptures. 

We observe 1. That he is mighty to save, because his gualifications 
for the stupendous undertaking are incomparable. His gualifications are 
twofold, personal and official. 

Let us notice his personal qualifications. * Great is the mystery of 
godliness. God was manifest in the flesh,” in order “ to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” God and man have been united together in his 
person; the Son of God has become the Son of man; the supreme na- 
ture in heaven, and the most excellent upon earth, have been linked 
together; for what purpose? That he might be “mighty to save.” 
Heaven and earth; eternity and time; finitude and infinitude; the 
Creator and creature, have been inseparably united in his person, He 
must be “mighty to save.” As man, he was capable of bleeding and 
suffering ; for “ without shedding of blood there is no remission.” As 
God, he was sufficiently able to sustain the tremendous weight of divine 
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wrath—a burden which would have unavoidably erushed the whole hu- 
man race, nay, the whole universe of intelligences, had it come in contact 
with it, to the very depths of hell. As man, he was capable of dying in 
our room and stead; as God, he was able to impart infinite value and 
merit to his death. As man, he entered into the very territories of 
death, and permitted “the king of terrors” to bind him in his iron chains ; 
as God, he broke them asunder “as a thread of tow is broken when it 
toucheth the fire,” and rose triumphantly, having deprived the governor 
of the prison of his keys. “I have the keys (says he) of hell and of 
death.” “ Mighty to save.” 

Let us again briefly observe his official qualifications. He sustained 
the office of a Saviour by divine appointment. He has been delegated, 
authorized, and commissioned to save by the supreme Governor of the 
universe; hence he says he was anointed, and sent “to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound.” He has received his diploma from 
the highest authority. An official power has been reposed in him. The 
high authority of God’s exalted throne rests with him : hence the salva- 
tion of sinners is represented under the emblem “of a pure river of 
water of life, proceeding out of the throne of God.” He appeared upon 
earth for the sublime purpose of destroying the works of the devil; and 
besides, he has accomplished all that was necessary, in respect to merit, 
to save sinners. He has “ magnified the law, and made it honorable.” 
He has endured the punishment due to sin, and thereby became the 
propitiation for sin; he has triumphed over man’s spiritual foes; he 
“hath abolished death ;” and he has ascended into heaven as a mighty 
conqueror to intercede for transgressors. The stupendous work which 
he has already accomplished, as preparatory to our salvation, is a de- 
cisive evidence to the whole universe of intelligences that “he is mighty 
to save.” Devils have grievously realized the vastness of his overcom- 
ing power; angels have been astounded witnesses of the exceeding 
greatness of his redeeming power; and the Father exultingly glorifies 
in the ever-glorious manifestations of his saving power, saying, “I have 
laid their help upon one that is mighty.” 

2. The nature and extent of the salvation effected by him, con- 
stitute an indisputable evidence of his mightiness to save, He is 
mighty to save, in the first place, 

From the curse of the law. “Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law.” Infinite power is embodied in God’s curse. It was 
sufficiently mighty to hurl legions of angels from the heights of celestial 
happiness, and plunge them into the depths of hellish misery. It was 
powerful enough to open the windows of heaven with one hand, so to 
speak, and with the other to burst asunder the fountains of the great 
deep, in order to drown a world of rebellious men with an overflowing 
deluge. It is so mighty as to be capable of inflicting irreparable de- 
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struction, in the twinkling of an eye, upon all the hosts of obstinate 
rebels throughout the vast dominions of God. Moreover, when its fiery 
cloud burst upon the head of the Saviour, it came in contact with its 
superior, inasmuch as its devouring flames were extinguished with his 
blood; and his office now is, to save sinners as brands plucked from the 
burnings. 

He is almighty to save from the dominion, pollution, and defilement 
of sin. He does not only save from the guilt of sin involved in the curse 
of the law, but also from the reigning power and contaminating in- 
fluence of sin. The strength of man’s corruption is terrific: hence it is 
called “the law of sin and death.” Its power is utterly invincible to all 
human effort and skill. Sin is stronger than the energetic and per- 
suasive powers of reason—stronger than the agonizing pangs of a guilty 
conscience—stronger than the potent ties of the most endeared friend- 
ship—stronger than the forcible restraints of scientific kuowledge— 
stronger than the prevailing edicts of earthly potentates—nay, it has 
survived the most horrible and desolating judgments of Jehovah him- 
self. It enfetters men in its iron chains in spite of the light of reason— 
in spite of all the accusations of conscience—in spite of the bitter tears 
of the dearest friends and relatives—in spite of respectability and re- 
nown—in spite of the ameliorating efforts of philosophers and the rapid 
advancement of science—in spite of the resolute enactments of human 
governments; yea, in spite of the frowns and inflictions of the divine 
government. My fellow-sinner, beware of the delusive and destructive 
power of sin, or it will drag you to the bottomless pit, from the midst 
of all your earthly comforts. But, “who is this that cometh from 
Edom,” etc. His name is Jesus; ah! he is mightier than sin; for “he 
saves his people from their sins.” “Glory to God in the highest; on 
earth peace, good-will toward men.” “Our Redeemer is strong, the 
Lord of hosts is his name.” 

He is almighty to save from the power and malice of Satan. In 
reference to this the inspired apostle says of himself and his brethren, 
“ Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath translated 
us into the kingdom of his dear Son.” Satan is represented under the 
different emblems of a “ strong man armed ;” and a “roaring lion” As 
a “strong man armed,” he watchfully and diligently “keepeth his 
palace” in the heart of the unregenerate man; but, blessed be God, 
Jesus is “ stronger than he.” He comes upon him in the chariot of the 
gospel—storms the palace by the cannons of conviction—overpowers the 
tyrant—drives out the usurper—divides his spoils, and then takes pos- 
session of the mansion, so that henceforth, he dwells therein by his Spirit. 

He is almighty to save from the sting of death—the power of the 
grave, and the wrath to come. Death is a mighty congueror. He is 
not only “the king of terrors,” but the terror of kings. He has irre- 
sistibly driven the most powerful potentates that ever flourished from 
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their royal palaces into the small, cold, and dismal “house appointed 
for all living.” He has easily triumphed over the most renowned con- 
querors that ever displayed their skill on the field of battle, and ke has 
caused the morbid worm to crawl upon their brow. The most robust 
giants that ever signalized themselves by their undaunted courage and 
strength, have been crumbled to dust by his mighty and chilly hands, 
And besides, he has a poisonous sting, with which he envenoms the 
soul to irretrievable destruction. And the grave is the strong prison in 
which he incarcerates the human family—there they are, as it were, 
securely deposited and locked up, bound in the chains of mortality, 
while the power of God’s anger is sufficient to consume all the 
sources of the soul’s comfort, and cause it to weep and lament through- 
out the untold ages of eternity. 

But, listen! a greater than death and the grave is here. Here also 
is one whose atcnement is an ample refuge from the destructive storm 
of divine wrath. He has gloriously triumphed over the former; and 
has completely appeased the fury of the latter. He loudly exclaims in 
reference to his people, “I will ransom them from the power of the 
grave; I will redeem them from death: O death, I will be thy plague ; 
O grave, I will be thy destruction.” Let us address him in the for- 
cible words of the poet :— 


“Death of death, and hell’s destruction, 
Land me safe on Canaan’s shore : 
Songs of praises, 
I will ever give to thee,” 


Finally, the salvation which he effects for believers, includes the eleva- 
tion of the soul into the full and eternal enjoyment of heavenly bliss and 
glory ; the resurrection of the body from the tomb of mortality; and 
their united glorification in the mansions of immortality and joy. “Who 
shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, according to the working,” or as the Welsh version renders it, the 
mighty working, “ whereby he is able to subdue all things unto himself.” 

3. Let us notice the examples of his saving power as exhibited in the 
Scriptures. We shall classify them under three distinctions—sinners of 
all ranks and stations—of all character and description—in all circum- 
stances and emergencies. 

He has saved sinners of all ranks and stations. We shall mention 
only one instance of each kind. He has saved a king—David, the 
king of Israel. He has saved a prince—Abijah, the son of Jeroboam, 
He has saved a prime minister—Daniel, in the Chaldean court. He has 
saved a lord-lieutenant—Joseph, in Egypt. He has saved a chancellor 
of the exchequer—the mighty eunuch under Candace, queen of Ethiopia. 
He has saved a member of the Congress or Parliament—Nicodemus. 
He has saved a chamberlain of a royal city—Aratus. He has saved a 
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counselor—Joseph of Arimathea. He has saved an attorney at law— 
Zenas. He has saved a physician—Luke. He has saved a collegian— 
Saul of Tarsus. He has saved a collector of taxes, the chief of them— 
Zaccheus. He has saved a toll-collector—Matthew. He has saved a 
mechanic—Aquilla. He has saved a jailor—the one in Philippi. He 
has saved an unfaithful servant—Onesimus. He has saved a beggar— 
Lazarus. “ Mighty to save.” | 

He has saved sinners of every character. He has saved an idolater— 
Manasseh. He has saved a voluptuary—Solomon. He has saved a 
worldling—Zaccheus. He has saved a blasphemer and persecutor—Saul 
of Tarsus. He has saved a backslider— Thomas. He has saved a harlot— 
the woman of Samaria. He has saved a thief—the one on the cross. He 
has saved murderers, nay even his own murderers. His blood was suffi- 
ciently efficacious to wash away the stains of guilt stamped on their con- 
science, by shedding his own innocent blood. It is more than probable 
that many of his executioners were numbered among the three thousand 
souls saved on the day of Pentecost. Just observe the description given 
of the atrocious characters which he saved at Corinth: “ Fornicators, 
idolaters, effeminate, abusers of themselves with mankind, thieves, cov- 
etous, drunkards, revilers and extortioners: and such were some of you; 
but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.”—*“ Mighty to save.” 

He is mighty to save in all circumstances and emergencies. He 
saved Thomas from the powerful grasp of unbelief. He saved Peter from 
under the destructive claws of the roaring lion. He saved Solomon from 
the enchanting delusion of carnal pleasure. He saved Daniel from the 
of ferocious beasts. He saved Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego from 
the burning, fiery furnace. Such were the displays of his power on their 
behalf, that, on the one hand, he peremptorily ordered the devouring 
element to consume their bands and fetters, and, on the other hand, re- 
strained it to singe a single hair of their heads, or even to pass its smell 
upon their clothes. The fire had no power over them, because the 
mighty Saviour was present with them. He saved Jonah from the 
whale’s belly. He saved the thief on the cross from the very jaws of 
destruction, and snatched his soul into paradise, as a trophy of his victory 
over the powers of darkness. In short, the immensity of his power will 
not be fully developed, until the unnumbered multitudes of the redeemed 
shall be exhibited to the universe of intelligences at the final day. 

But what is necessary in order to realize the saving power of Christ 
in our own souls? We must be conscious of our lost and perishing 
condition; we must renounce all confidence in human merit, and sur- 
render ourselves, as hell-deserving sinners, to his care and custody. 
May God grant us a heart to believe in him, being “ fully persuaded that 
he is able to keep that which is committed unto him against that day.” 
Amen, 
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Tae Rev. Mr. Rees is a minister among the Congregationalists. His father's and 
mother’s names were David and Anne Rees, who lived at a farm called Cheribren 
Isaf, in the parish of Lansanan, Denbighshire, North Wales, where William, the 
subject of our sketch, was born in the year 1802. He is, therefore, in his 55th 
year. 

He entered the ministry about the year.1830. In 1831 he received and accepted 
the unanimous call of the Congregational church in the town of Mostyn, Flintshire, 
N. W., where he performed the onerous duties of his office with great acceptance 
and success. 

In the year 1837 he accepted the unanimous and urgent invitation of the church 
assembling in Swan-street, Denbigh, N. W., as the successor to the late devoted and 
faithful servant of Christ, the Rev. D. Roberts. Sometime about the year 1847 he 
accepted the unanimous and importunate call of the Congregational church assem- 
bling in Great Cross Hall, Liverpool. About the year 1852 he resigned his charge 
at this place, and accepted an invitation from another church of the same persuasion 
and in the same town, assembling at Salem Chapel, where he now remains. In all 
the above places, he has been owned by his Master as a “ workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed.” 

His published works are, “A Memoir of the late celebrated and renowned 
preacher, the Rey. William Williams, of Wern;” “An Essay on Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion ;” “ Providence and Prophecy,” which has been published in En- 
glish. In our author, there is, like Moses, a happy combination of the preacher and 
the poet. Several of his bardic productions have appeared in a volume entitled, 
“ Caniadau Hiraethog; or, the Songs of Hiraethog,” —“ Gwilym Hiraethog,” be- 
ing his Bardic name; the term “ Hiraethog” being borrowed from a mountain 
of that name, near his native place. The most eminent of his poetic compositions 
is his “Ode on Peace,” which is a distinguished prize poem. 

Mr. Rees is a tall, slender man, long face and neck, with a prominent forehead, 
body well-proportioned, and features deeply marked with the small pox. He has 
suffered the loss of one of his eyes, probably by the ravages of that disease. He 
is a man of original genius and philosophic mind, cultiyated and refined by hard 
study and close application. His self-possession, intonation, attitude, fluency, elo- 
guence, and elevated sentiments render him one of the most renowned orators of 
the day. The following beautiful, condensed discourse will interest the reader, and 
give an idea of the peculiarities of his style. 
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SORROWING SOULS AND STARRY SYSTEMS. 


“ He healeth the broken in heart and bindeth up their wounds. He telleth the number 
of the stars; he calleth them all by their names.”—Psaım cxlvii., 3, 4. 


In this Psalm, the hand of Deity is seen everywhere: building up Je- 
rusalem, and gathering together the outcasts of Israel; administering 
relief to wounded souls, and guiding the revolutions of stars; exalting 
the meek, and casting down the wicked; covering the heavens with 
clouds; pouring the fructifying showers upon the earth, thus clothing 
the hills with verdure, and producing supplies for man and beast ; blessing 
the country with protection, plenty, and peace, and sending his “ words” 
—his moral influence—swiftly through the earth. In truth, his agency 
here is traced the universe through: in the bright sky and the green 
fields, in the showers and the hoar frosts, in the life of the lower creation, 
and in every thing pertaining to the individual, social, and religious his- 
tory of man. The birth of religion consists in the soul’s waking up from 
the dream of common life, to the conviction that God works in all things. 
Its first words are, “ Surely, God is in this place, and I knew it not.” 

Notice here, God?s relation to sorrowing souls and the starry system. 


I. His RELATION TO SORROWING souLs. “ He healeth the broken in 
heart.” There are broken hearts and wounded souls in this world. The 
flowing tear, the pensive look, the deep-drawn sigh are everywhere 
symptoms of sorrowing souls. The whole human creation is groaning: 
there are hearts broken by oppresston, disappointment, calumny, be- 
reavement, and moral conviction. All this sorrow is of human origina- 
tion. It springs not, as a necessity, from the constitution of things—it 
comes not through the regular working, but the positive infraction of 
God's laws. Misery is the creation of the creature, not of the Creator. 
“ O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself,” etc. God works here to remove 
all this misery—to heal and restore. CHRISTIANITY is the restorative 
element he applies; it is the balm of Gilead ; it is the tree whose fruit 
is for the healing of the nations. 


II. Hıs RELATION TO STARRY SYSTEMS. “He telleth the number of 
the stars.” Astronomy informs us that one hundred millions of stars 
may be seen through the telescope in our sky, and that each of these is 
the center of a system, and has therefore a sky of its own, incaleulably 
deeper and broader than these vast heavens that encircle us. In this 
supposition, there is involved a number of “ stars” which no arithmetic 
can compute, and which baffle all imagination in the attempt to appreci- 
ate. But this, it would seem, after all, is as nothing compared with the 
immeasurable universe. Yet these stars, though they cover immensity, 
thick as grass on earth's soil, or as sand on ocean’s shore, are all known 
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to God. “He telleth the number,” ete. He knows the age, produc- 
tions, size, velocity, influence, and tenants of each, « Lift up your eyes 
on high, and behold who hath created these things, that bringeth out 
their host by number: he calleth them all by name.” He marshals 
them as the general his battalions. “He binds the sweet influence of 
Pleiades, and he looses the bands of Orion. He bringeth forth Mazzaroth 
in his season, and he guides Arcturus with his sons.” 

Looking at men in relation to this Subject, they fall into three grand 
classes : 

1. Those who deny God's active relation to both souls and stars. 
These comprehend two distinct sections of theoretic infidels—those 
who deny the existence of God altogether, and those who admit his ex- 
istence, but deny his superintendence in the universe ; the latter regard 
all the phenomena and changes of nature, as taking place, not by the 
agency of God, but by the principles or laws which he impressed upon 
it at first. The universe is to them like a plant: all the vital forces of 
action are in itself, and it will go on, until they exhaust and die, 

2. Those who admit God's active relation to stars, but deny it to souls, 
They say that it is derogatory to infinite Majesty to suppose his taking 
any notice of broken hearts. He has to do with the great, but not with 
the little. What is man to the world in which he lives? He is as 
nothing compared with its towering mountains, majestic oceans, and 
mighty continents, And, then, what is this globe to the system of 
which it is a part? A dew-drop to the ocean—a ray tothe sun! It can 
not be that the infinite One would condescend to notice this man-atom! 

There are two or three thoughts which make this objection appear 
very childish. One 1s, that man’s great and small are but notions. 
When I say that a thing is great, all I mean is, that it is great tome. I 
call the tiny leaf on which I tread Zittle ; but to its insect population it 
is a vast universe. I call this globe great; but to the-eye of an angel it 
appears but a mere spark in the sky. To God there is nothing great 
nor small. 

Another is, that what we consider small, are influential parts of the 
whole. Science proves that the motion of an atom must propagate influ- 
ence to remotest orbs; that all created being is but one great chain, of 
which the corpuscle is a link which, if touched, will send its vibration to 
the ultimate points. In the moral system, facts show that the solitary 
thought of an obscure man, can shake empires, produce revolutions, and 
reform society. Analogy suggests, and Christianity favors the suppo- 
sition, that man is influentially connected with the whole of the great 
spiritual universe, and that “to principalities and powers may be known,” 
through humble man, some wonderful things. 

Another thought is, that, even on the assumption of our conception of 
magnitudes being correct, we have as much evidence to believe that God 
is as truly at work in the small as the great. The countless myriads of 
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existence revealed by the microscope, indicate as much of God as the 
telescopic universe unfolds. 

Again, there is good reason to believe that human souls, though in suf- 
fering, are greater than the stars in all their splendor. These stars 
know nothing of their own natures; we know something of ours. They 
can not think of us; we can think of them. They are unconscious of 
the splendor that surrounds them; we are awed by it. They know 
nothing of the hand that made them, and rolls them in their spheres ; 
we know something of the feeling of his very heart. They have no 
power to alter their course, or to pause a moment in their career; we 
can say what the great sun can not say—“ No”—to the Eternal. They 
are made for us, not we for them. “They shine to light our path, and 
point our souls to God.” A soul, then, broken and wounded though it 
be, is greater than these stars. 

Still another thought may be noticed, namely, that there is higher 
evidence to believe that God restores souls, than that he takes care of 
stars. The highest proof is consciousness. I infer, from my under- 
standing, that God governs the heavenly bodies; but I ‚/eel, that “ he 
healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their wounds.” This 
thought gives to its objection a contemptible insignificance. 

3. Those who profess faith in God's active relation to both, but who 
are destitute of the suitable spiritual feeling. Antecedently, we should 
infer that, wherever there could be found a thinking moral nature like 
man’s, fully believing in this twofold relation of God—his connection 
with the heavenly bodies, and with all pertaining to the history of 
itself—there would be developed in that nature, as the necessary conse- 
quence of that faith, life, humility, and devotion. There would. be life; 
for how could such a mind really believe that God was everywhere in 
the universe, and always with him, and be dull and dormant? There 
would be humility. David, when he lifted up his eyes to the nocturnal 
heavens, and saw the moon walking in her brightness, and the stars 
circling away in their luminous spheres, was overwhelmed with the 
sense of his own littleness, and exclaimed, “ What is man that thou art 
mindful of him?” A proud soul has no faith. There would also be 
devotion. ‘Anundevout astronomer is mad ;” but an undevout believer 
in God’s connection with the universe and man, is impossible. 

To what class, my friend, in relation to this subject, dost thou belong ? 
Thou wouldst probably revolt at the idea of belonging to either of the 
former two; but the latter, for many reasons, is worse than either: it is 
to play the hypocrite, and disgrace religion. Get, then, the true faith 
in the subject—the faith that will produce this true guickening, humbling, 
devotionalizing effect—and thou shalt catch the true meaning of life— 
feel the world to be a temple radiating with the glory, and vocal with the 
praises of God; and then thou shalt step on the true liné of human 
progress, and feel the proper impulse to advance, for it is only as thou 
advancest that thou canst live spiritually or be happy. 


DISCOURSE LVIIL 


BEP O MAIS .A UB REY. 


Tas eloquent Wesleyan Methodist preacher was born at Pen *y Cae, twelve 
miles from Merthyr Tydvil, Glanmorganshire, South Wales, about the year 1802, 
and was never educated in any college, although he attended the national school 
for some months. His parents were poor, and he had to work for his living when 
very young. He worked at the rolling-mills of the great iron-works at Merthyr 
Tydvil, until he was near 18 years of age, when he was converted under the min- 
istry of Rev. John Williams, and joining the society, commenced preaching, and was 
received on probation to the regular work of the ministry—all in about six or eight 
months. 

Says one who labored with him many years:* “ When I first knew him, he was 
about 25 years of age, about 5 feet 8} inches in height, very slender; large bones, 
dark-brown hair, and great muscular strength. His eyes are dark-brown, very 
lively, strong, and piercing; forehead broad, not high, yet projecting considerably ; 
and very high cheek-bones. His voice at that time was very much like a female’s 
voice at the commencement of his discourse; but getting a little excited, as he gen 
erally did in about twenty minutes, his voice would change, and become strong, 
clear, and very melodious, and he seemed to have almost a perfect command over 
his powers of articulation. He has a commanding appearance, is now stout, and 
would weigh more than two hundred pounds.” 

“I believe his first appointment by conference was to labor jn the city of London, 
where he remained one year. Since then, he has traveled in the most important 
circuits in the North and South Wales districts. He labored six years in Liverpool. 
Most of his time was spent in North Wales. He is now in his third year in the 
city of Bangor, North Wales. Two years ago, he was elected chairman of the 
North Wales district, which is a very important position.” . 

Mr. Aubrey is a self-made man: not the most learned, but probably the most 
eloquent of the living Welsh clergy. He writes but little—always preaching 
extempore, and with uncommon power. He is a good English scholar, a correct 
theologian, and a man of a great soul. Among his weaker brethren, he is said to 
make himself their equal; and when on the platform among the English classic 
scholars, and surrounded by the celebrities, he would be looked upon as their equal 
also, and superior to many. 

The following elaborate discourse of Mr. Aubrey is one of the few he has pub- 
lished. No labor has been spared in its translation (now for the first time), and it 
will be read with interest and profit. 


* The Rey. John Ellis, New York city. 
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CHRIST AND HIS WORK AWAKENING PRAISE. 


“ And from Jesus Christ, who is the faithful witness, and the first-begotten of the dead, 

d the prince of the kings of the earth. Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God and his Father; to 
him be glory and dominion forever and ever. Amen.”—REY., i. 5, 6. 


As needy creatures and subjects of innumerable mercies, to be engaged 
in prayer and praise is our “reasonable service.” These holy exercises 
are to be inseparably connected in all our intercourse with the Most 
High, during our existence in the present state. Whenever we approach 
the throne of grace, to supplicate new tokens of his favor, we should al- 
ways maintdin a lively consideration and a feeling sense of our obligations 
to him for blessings already received. We never feel less inclination to 
have compassion upon a miserable and necessitous beggar, than when the 
impression is deeply made upon our mind, that he is an ungrateful crea- 
ture. And, on the other hand, we are never more ready to extend a 
helping hand, than when we have reason to believe that the individual 
who solicits our aid will thankfully acknowledge the smallest gift. It is 
true that our ways are not always God’s ways; nevertheless, the way in 
which he has been pleased to encourage our expectation of new mercies 
at his hands, is by our cultivating feelings of gratitude for past favors 
and making an appropriate use of them. Just hear the language of in- 
spiration: “Be careful for nothing; but in every thing by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto 
God.” Phil., iv. 6. We find the Apostle John, in the text and the con. 
text, offering his sacrifice of prayer and praise. Under the terms, “ grace 
and peace,” he earnestly implores that the seven churches of Asia Minor 
should be filled with all spiritual blessings, adequate to their varied wants. 
And, at the end of this address, he ascribes, most cordially and pathet- 
ically all the praise and glory to God, for all his benefits, and especially 
for his redeeming mercies, tracing them to their great sources—even the 
love of God to man. 

In the text three things are presented to our notice: 

I. A striking representation of the eternal Son of God in his en 
rial character. 

II. A lively description of the work which he accomplishes in that 
capacity. 

II. A fervid ascription of praise to him, as the Author and Finisher 
of the work. 

But let us notice : 


I. The striking representation comprised in the text, of the mediatorial 
character of the eternal Son of God. 
The apostle exhibits him under official titles. He calls him “ Jesus,” 
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which is synonymous with the name Joshua—even a Saviour, And yet 
itis in vain we look to any creature for the full extent of what is in- 
volved in the term, inasmuch as he alone “ saves his people from their 
sins.” Joshua of old was certainly famous for his achievements and ex- 
ploits. He led the Israelitish forces along, from victory to victory, and # 
thereby wrought temporal salvation for the nation; but he could not 
apply the blessings of a spiritual salvation to any of them. This belongs 
exclusively to Christ. The most extensive acquirements, however ex- 
cellent or exalted; and the fullest measure of grace, however influ- 
ential and effective, could not adequately adapt a creature for the great 
undertaking of saving souls from sin and its awful consequences. Sin 
involves in its nature such dire malignity as to baffle all human and an- 
gelic powers. No power but that of divinity could possibly save from 
sin. Now, as the divine perfections are not transferable to a creature, 
so, “none of them can by any means redeem his brother; nor give to 
God a ransom for him.” But our Jesus is “mighty to save.” He has 
revealed the way of salvation in his doctrine ; he has purchased the bless- 
ings of salvation in his death; he has shed his blood “for the remission 
of sins,” bearing them “in his body on the tree ;” so that, “with his stripes 
we are healed.” He also administers salvation, being “ able to save to the 
uttermost them that come unto God by him.” All power in heaven and 
earth has been committed unto him, for the express purpose of completing 
the salvation of “every one that believeth.” 

“ Christ” is the next title under which the apostle addresses our Lord. 
This term signifies, the Anointed. When Jesus is designated as the 
Anointed, long after the ceremony of anointing with oil had ceased 
among the Jews, it must be understood of his consecration by God to 
the highest office, of which the ancient custom under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, was only a feeble type or shadow. He has been set apart by a 
holy anointing to the performance of a more important office than any 
ever sustained by a creature; and indeed no created being would have 
been capable of the responsibilities embodied therein. He is the only 
mediator between God and man; and, independent of his mediation, no 
intercourse whatever could have existed betwixt God and human sinners. 

Now, observe ; John was not satisfied with a general apprehension of 
Christ's mediation; hence he descends to particulars, denoting the 
different offices involved in his mediatorial character: “ the faithful wit- 
ness, and the first-begotten of the dead, and the prince of the kings of 
the earth. 

Here let us remark, that these titles are ascribed to Christ, with refer- 
ence to his triple office as Mediator—Prophet, Priest, and King. 

These offices were completely united in him. ‘They were separately 
bestowed, among many, under the old dispensation: David was a king 
and a prophet; Melchisedec a king and a priest; and Samuel a priest 


and a prophet. The three distinct offices were never united in any 
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individual whatever, until they met together in Christ. It is highly 
gratifying to the mind to trace their connection as represented in several 
sections of the inspired writings. In Isaiah ix. 6, 7, Jesus is denominated 
a “Counselor,” a Prophet; “the everlasting Father,” or the Father 
of the everlasting age; as “the Priest of our profession ;” and “the Prince 
of Peace,” on whose shoulders the government is laid, as our King. In 
Isaiah, lxi. 1, we find that he was anointed “to preach glad tidings 
unto the meek,” as Prophet; “to bind up the broken-hearted,” by re- 
moving their guilt, as Priest, and “ to proclaim liberty to the captive, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound,” as King. In Isaiah 
]xiii. 1, he is pointed out in his triumphant exploits, as a mighty Con- 
gueror; but in the declaration which he announces of himself, his pro- 
phetical and priestly offices are lucidly exhibited: “I that speak in 
righteousness, and mighty to save.” In John, xiv. 6, also, he designates 
himself, saying, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life” He is the 
way as Priest, the truth as Prophet, and the life as King. 

1. In the text, his prophetical office is distinctly pointed out in the ap- 
pellation, “the faithful Witness.” Some eminent critics affirm that the 
original word here for witness signifies a martyr. This rendering of the 
term conveys the idea of a testimony, sealed and ratified by intense suf 
fering and painful death. 

A “witness” is one who reveals that which had been previously un- 
known, or one who verifies and elucidates more fully what had been 
already stated. Christ has been given “ for a Witness to the people,” in 
both these respects. He has furnished us with a complete revelation of 
the divine will and mind, concerning the great things of salvation—the 
truths to be credited, the blessings to be received, and the duties to be 
performed, in order to be wise, holy, and happy. 

The character, the excellences, the purposes, and appointments of Je- 
hovah are exhibited in his doctrine with such splendor, glory, and affa- 
bility, as to call forth the exercise of gratitude, reverence, and love 
toward him. “No man hath seen God at any time;” yet, “the only- 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath revealed 
him.” 

Again, how short and simple, and yet comprehensive and liberal, is 
the way of man’s restoration to the divine favor, delineated in the fol- 
lowing passages: “ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” “For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ “For God sent not his 
Son into the world to condemn the world; but that the world through 
him might be saved,” In the doctrine of Christ, the divine plan and 
design of man’s salvation are most clearly developed. Man is repre- 
sented as entirely fallen, as utterly polluted, and completely ruined; that 
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his plea of claim, on the ground of righteousness, as well as his hope of 
forgiveness, have been cut off and swept away forever, not only by the 
heinousness and enormity of his transgressions, but also by the very 
depravity of his nature; that repentance, however deep, and sacrifices, 
however costly, are altogether ineffective, and that by faith in the death 
of Christ alone, he can be delivered from the condemnation of death, and 
be endowed with the regenerating and sanctifying: influences of the 
Spirit, to meeten him for the enjoyment of eternal life in a future state; 
and henceforth pardon and everlasting life are freely and fully offered to 
‘every one that believeth.” 

Moreover, Christ, as a witness, “ hath brought life and immortality to 
light.” It is true that human reason, independent of divine revelation, 
is capable of producing argunients of some strength, in favor of the prob- 
ability of the existence of a future state; but probability is no certainty. 
And if you appeal to reason in reference to the circumstances or the mode 
of existence, and the character of the society which these shall be, it is 
entirely silent. All the propositions of Socrates, Plato, and Cicero, con- 
cerning it, were only hypotheses and suppositions. Cicero says, that 
having solemnly contemplated its claims, and closely investigated the 
philosophic arguments advanced in its favor, he was led to believe the 
veracity of the doctrine; nevertheless, whenever he turned his mind 
from the subject, all appeared to him as a dream or vision. Socrates 
‘designates his views of it as hope: he would not positively affirm its ex- 
istence; and it is quite evident from his writings, that he and P'ato 
rested their belief in it on the traditions of their ancestors. 

And it is worthy of our notice that the doctrine of a future state was 
very darkly revealed in the Jewish Scriptures. It seems to have been 
reserved to distinguish and crown the message of him who, in his own 
person, is “ the way, the truth, and the life.” We do not assert this to 
be the chief end of his appearance, although it was an important part of 
the glory involved in that design, inasmuch as “ he hath abolished death, 
and brought life and immortality to light through the gospel.” It is 
a fundamental doctrine of Christianity, without which the whole fabric 
would inevitably fall. When Christ, the Lord of all, came to our world, 
the manger was his cradle, and the stable his palace; and why so? 
Because his “ kingdom was not of this world ;” consequently there must 
be another. And besides, on what principle are Christians exhorted and 
urged fearlessly to brave the bloody cruelties of their enemies—who 
dragged them bound into dark prisons, who pitilessly nailed them to a 
cross, who unrelentingly tore them to pieces on racks and wheels, and 
who employed ten thousand different modes of accumulating the severity 
of their pains—rather than deny their religion and turn their backs on 
Christ ? Well, it is on the ground that the utmost power of their em- 
bittered foes could not reach further than the body; while One existed 
who, after the body should be dead, was able to destroy the soul in hell. 
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The doctrine of a future state has been clearly and pathetically set 
forth by our Redeemer, in the history oftherich man and Lazarus, where 
we are taught that the former, subsequent to his death, lifted up his eyes 
in hell, being in torments; while it is said of the latter, that he was car- 
ried of the angels to Abraham’s bosom. Christ has thus summoned 
spirits both from heaven and hell to corroborate the truthfulness of this 
doctrine, so that we read it in the light of the burning flames of hell, and 
in the shining beams of heavenly visions. 

Again: the resurrection of the body from the corruption of the grave, 
is another doctrine which has been fully developed by the teaching of 
Christ. “Ye do err,” says our Lord to the Sadducees, who denied the 
resurrection of the body, “ because ye know not the Scriptures and the 
power of God.” Here our Saviour draws a powerful inference in favor 
of the resurrection. If it is within the limits of the divine power, and 
if he has revealed in the Scriptures his decree concerning it, the accom- 
plishment of it is certain beyond a doubt. First, it is evident that God 
is possessed of a power sufficient to raise the dead. None who admit his 
divinity can reasonably reject this doctrine. He who was capable of call- 
ing the world into existence out of nothing, must unquestionably be able 
to raise the dead. He who has given life, had also power to restore it. 
Hence the performance of it rests upon his will: it is therefore highly 
important that we should solemnly appeal to the revelation which he has 
made of his will and determination respecting it. 

And then, too, our Saviour rests his argument upon revelation. As 
the Almighty God has, in the Scriptures, promised to raise the dead, and 
as he is faithful to all his stipulations, he will doubtless accomplish it. 
And notwithstanding the gloom which enveloped the Old Testament 
revelations concerning it, our Lord derives his argument from the writ- 
ings of Moses, the only authority acknowledged by the Sadducees ; 
“but as touching the resurrection of the dead,” says he, “have ye not 
read that which was spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.” Here our Lord grounds his argu- 
ment upon the relation which God sustained to the patriarchs as ‘their 
God. Hence it appears that the God of heaven has stipulated in his word, 
as their God, ultimately to complete their happiness; which can not be 
effected without first perfecting their nature by the resurrection of their 
bodies from the dead. 

And, besides, “he is the God of the living ; one part of their con- 
stitution being held captive under the grasp of death, he must, in order 
to vindicate his character, restore it from the territory of death, and 
endue it, as well as the soul, with immortal life. Thus, in the character 
of Christ as a prophet, the highest wisdom and authority are blended to- 
gether, and displayed with incomparable splendor. 
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2. The Apostle John speaks of Christ as sustaining the priestly office ; 
wherefore he calls him the “ Jirst-begotten from the dead.” This definition 
necessarily involves his death, otherwise it would not be said that he was 
the first-begotten from the dead. Elsewhere he is called “the first-born 
of every creature,” 7, e., the supreme prince of created intelligences— 
the “first-born among many brethren,” 4. e, the head and Saviour of 
the church, his mystical body. 7 

In the text he is called “the first-begotten from the dead.” This title 
is given him, not because he was the first who restored himself to life by 
his own power. In this sense, he is as much the last-begotten from the 
dead, as the first. Nor is it applied to him because he was the first ever 
delivered from the strong grasp of death, for we find in Scripture history 
that several had been raised from the dead prior to the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. But the title is applied to him, first, 

Because his resurrection from the dead forms a clear and decisive 
evidence of the supreme excellency of his character. The great apostle 
of the Gentiles says that “he was declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the Spirit of holiness by the resurrection from the 
dead.” It was not by his resurrection that he was made the Son of God; 
but it was by that auspicious event that he was declared to be the Son 
of God. In his public ministry, he insisted upon his claim to the title, and 
in his resurrection, his claim was vindicated and substantiated. 

He is also called “the first-begotten from the dead,” on account of the 
high authority which he obtained over “ hell and death.’ When he ap- 
peared to the “beloved disciple,” in the great, but amiable character 
of God-man, he announced himself, “I am he that liveth, and was dead ; 
and, behold, I am alive forevermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell 
and of death.” To be in possession of the keys of the invisible world, 
denotes his exalted and absolute power—his royal charter. He entered 
the territory of mortality, that he might not only deprive death of its 
reigning power, but also that he might “destroy him who had the power 
of death, even the devil,” and attain supremacy over them all. He burst 
asunder the iron barrier of the grave, and rose triumphantly as the Lord 
of death, as well as the administrator of life. 

And he is called “the first-begotten from the dead,” to denote the 
superior excellency of that life which he enjoyed posterior to his resur- 
rection. This life comprises perfect freedom from all the sinless infirmi- 
ties of his human nature, and a life which could not be terminated by a 
stroke of death. The resurrection of others was somewhat like an un- 
timely birth, for no sooner did they open their eyes upon the immunities 
of life, than they began to close them in the dismal gloom and melancholy 
of death. But when he, who is “the first-begotten from the dead” arose, 
he left behind him all the sinless infirmities with which he had been 
encompassed, as totally as his shroud and napkin, so that they cling to 
him no more: for, says the apostle, “ knowing that Christ being raised 
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from the dead, dieth no more, death hath no more dominion over him, 
for in that he died, he died unto sin once, but in that he liveth, he liveth 
unto God.” Christ being the first who arose from the dead to the enjoy- 
ment of a life of immortality, he has a legal right to the title “ first- 
begotten from the dead.” 

Moreover, the chief design of the appellation, is, to denote the 
priestly character of Christ. Now, mark, the first-born of every family 
under the old dispensation had a right to officiate in the sacred office of 
priest. Under the Mosaic economy they did not personally perform the 
sacerdotal functions, nevertheless they were solemnized by their repre- 
sentatives—the Levites, whom the Lord set apart to minister before him 
in the room of the first-born of the other tribes. (Num. ii. 12.) But 
prior to the appointment of Aaron’s order of priesthood, the head of 
each family officiated as the domestic priest, and the chief of each tribe 
as the tribal priest. The priesthood, as well as the dominion, was 
hereditary. Now, inasmuch as Christ is “the first-born among 
many brethren,” and “the first-begotten from the dead,” he has an 
indubitable right to officiate as the “ High Priest over the house of 
God.” 

3. He is further exhibited in the text in his kingly capacity: “ The 
Prince of the kings of the earth.” 

This definition of his character imports, first, 

The supremacy of his authority. That the empire of the creation 
pertains to Christ as a divine person, can not be denied. He made all 
things, and he sustains all things, and as the idea of governor can not be 
separated from that of creator and preserver, he who stands in such 
relation to the creator, must be in possession of a superior and undeniable 
right to govern and rule the whole; “his kingdom ruleth over all.” 
Now, his dominion as mediator is as absolute and universal as that of his 
divinity. The Father “set him at his right hand in the heavenly places, 
far above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which is 
to come ; and hath put all things under his feet, and gave him to be head 
over all things to the church.” All, all are reduced under his authority 
and dominion as mediator. “Thrones” lay prostrate before him and 
adore him ; “ authorities” humbly submit to his authority and cheerfully 
obey his orders; “ principalities” in deep humility and reverence take off 
their crowns in his presence, and lay them down at his feet. “All the 
angels of God worship him.” All the glorious and blessed inhabitants 
of heaven are subject to him. 

And it is deservedly worthy of our remark, that while he robed his 
glory with the infirmities of humanity, such manifestations of his majesty 
and glory shone forth, as clearly proved his possession of a supreme 
nature and an universal dominion. He is born, and the heavenly choir, 
with triumphant acclamations, celebrate the praises of the child “ wrap- 
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ped in swaddling clothes” He is cireumeised, and honorable and aged 
saints, under supernatural influences, own him as their Saviour, and then 
desire to “ depart in peace.” He is baptized, and the curtains of heaven 
are withdrawn, and the Holy Ghost descends upon him in the form of a 
dove. He is tempted of the devil, and angels minister unto him, as his 
lords in waiting. He és an hungered, and yet feeds thousands at his will. 
He sleeps, and awakes to still the tempestuous storm, and silence the 
boisterous waves of the infuriated sea. He weeps, and summons the 
dead to life from the fast grasp of putrefaction. He is distressed, and 
a voice thunders from heaven, “I have glorified thee again.” He is 
taken a prisoner, and twelve legions of angels revolve in the air, impa- 
tient to rescue him. He is put to death, and he throws open the portals 
of paradise. He és laid in the grave, and the angel of the Lord is de- 
spatched to roll back the stone, in order to clear the way of him who 
could not be holden by death, and whose flesh was not to see cor- 
ruption. Every thing was forced to admit his majesty and acknowledge 
his authority. But the representation which the Apostle John gives in 
the text extends no further than his supremacy over earthly things, 
conditions and powers—“the Prince of the kings of the earth.” O 
earth! earth! although thou art said to be one of the least of the 
myriads of worlds which roll and traverse the infinity of space, yet thou 
hast been highly exalted above them all; thou hast been greatly honored 
beyond them all; for it was in thee that the Lord of glory appeared in 
his new dress, even human flesh! 

2. We notice further, the supreme excellency of his perfections. “The 
Prince of the kings of the earth.” He has no equal—no compeer—no 
successor. The highest majesty and the lowest humility; the infinitude : 
of God and the tenderest sympathy of man are blended together in his 
person, and yet they are not mixed or confounded; distinct, and yet 
united; conjoined, and yet unmixed. All the perfections which are 
essential to the exalted character which he sustains, and indispensable 
for the due administration of his government, meet in him. His might 
is all-sufficient to counteract every evil design, to overrule every degree 
of excess and irregularity of the creature, to maintain and strengthen 
his authority, and to render all his appointments effectual and irresisti- 
ble. His wisdom is complete, nay, infinite, all things being naked and 
open unto his all-seeing eye. The distinct relation of every circumstance, 
and the influence of every measure, are perfectly comprehended within 
his infinite conception, undisturbed tranquillity abides in his bosom, inas- 
much as all his administrations are effective. How easy then he sustains 
his honor ; how completely he fills his title, and how effectually he accom- 
plishes his work. «eal 

And let us also observe, that the titles denote the suitability of the 
Mediator to meet the moral necessities of our fallen and depraved na- 
ture. The misery of human nature comes from ignorance, guilt, and 
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pollution. The darkness of man’s ignorance is such as nothing but 
divine wisdom could dispel; his guilt is so great that no sacrifice ex- 
cept that of the eternal Son of God could cancel it, and his corruption 
is so deep that nothing except the grace of God could overcome it. 
How fit then to man in such a condition must the Redeemer be, with 
“the key of knowledge,” “the blood of sprinkling,” and “the scepter 
of righteousness.” He fills the mind with the light of the knowledge 
of God’s glory, as a prophet ; the conscience with “peace which passeth 
all understanding,” as a Priest; and furnishes the soul with a title to “all 
the fullness of God,” as a King. 


II. We proceed to consider the lively description in the text of the 
great work accomplished by Jesus Christ as Mediator. 

The language presents to our notice two things in reference to the 
work: 

1. The moving principle of the work—“unto him that loved us.” 
“ God is love.” “God so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten 
Son.” This great principle pervades the bosom of the Son, in all its pur- 
ity, and perfection, as well as that of the Father, and is the grand source 
of our salvation, whence the clear and refreshing streams of mercy and 
life flow toward us. Of the Redeemer it is said, “Who loved us and 
gave himself for us.” In Christ love has become incarnate. In him we 
find love, living, breathing, speaking, and working among men. What 
was his birth, but the incarnation of love? what were his sermons, but 
the addresses of love? what were his miracles, but the wonders of love? 
what were his tears, but the sympathies of love ? what was his crucifix- 
ion, but the pangs of love? what was his resurrection, but the triumph 
of love? and what is his intercession in heaven, but the pleadings of 
love? 

Here let us briefly remark upon the attributes of this love: 

It is se/f-moving, and consequently it must be infinitely above measure, 
and beyond all obligation—it is divine. The affection of a creature 
toward a fellow-creature must, of necessity, be finite and be regulated by 
the standard of sel£love; nothing being involved therein which is of 
independent and selfeontrolling character. But the love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ rises incomprehensibly higher than such circumstances ; 
“for he loved us, and gave himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to 
God for a sweet-smelling savor.” Now, in this language of self-posses- 
sion and self-control, we hear him say, “ Therefore doth my Father love 
me, because I lay down my life, that I might take it again. No man 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again.” Thus it appears evident he 
was not forced by any external power or authority. 

The love of Christ is unspeakably great. It is infinitely beyond all hu- 
man and all angelic comprehension, and leaves behind it, at an immeasur- 
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able distance, all ereated conception. Who can form any adequate estimate 
of the greatness of his love, in sacrificing, as it were, the purity and hap- 
piness of the heavenly state—divesting himself of his royal robes, in 
order to take up his residence in our sinful and miserable world? What 
moved him to make such a sacrifice? It was his boundless and unfath- 
omable love. Who can comprehend the nature and extent of the suffer- 
ings which he endured as the appointed sacrifice for sin? When we 
contemplate not only his bodily pains, but his mental agonies, and reflect 
upon his foreknowledge of all the circumstances therewith connected, 
his love appears incomparably great in cheerfully undertaking to endure 
all for the purpose of promoting our eternal felicity. 

Let us also briefly notice the objects of Christ’s love. Without ad- 
verting to the different theories which have been brought forward in 
order to account for the selection of our little world as the arena of the 
developments of such stupendous operations of divine love, it is enough 
for us to believe in the great fact, to contemplate its marvelous con- 
tents, to obtain its invaluable blessings, and leave aside the why and 
wherefore, until the magnificent and penetrating light of eternity cast 
its reflections upon the wise appointments and deep mysteries of heaven. 
But still, some selfexalted magi have boldly dared to deny the fact, 
asserting that our giobe is so small, compared with the universe, and 
that man is so insignificant, contrasted with the globe, as to render the 
notion of divine love preposterous and absurd. But let them account 
my nature as insignificant as they may, the eternal Son of God has 
clothed himself with it. Let them reduce the world, by their delighted 
calculations, to a mere speck in the universe; I am certain that God 
tabernacled therein, traveled upon its dust, breathed its air, died upon © 
one of its hills, and, after his ascension into heaven, sent “another Com- 
forter,” the Paraclete, or the great Advocate, who “reproves the 
world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment,” and “takes of the 
things of Christ, and reveals them to men,” until they are finally brought 
to the complete enjoyment of his salvation, in eternal glory and bliss, 
‘“ He hath loved us.” 

Secondly, the saving character of the work, “ And hath washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings,” etc. Here 
we have to notice the great evil from which Christ saves believers, and 
the high honor to which he promotes them. 

Let us offer a few remarks upon the dire evil from which he saves 
believers. 

Observe, then, the redemption and deliverance itself; washing us 
from our sins. If we should esteem sin in the same light as the holy 
God views it, we should discover that it deserves all the threatenings 
which the great God denounces against it; and, in the review of our- 
selves, we should feel some earnest as a premonition of eternal woe. 
The man who has not been aroused to a proper sense of his ruined state 
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wonders that sin is threatened with everlasting punishment, while the 
man who has been truly awakened by the Spirit of God, is overwhelmed 
with admiration at the possibility of forgiving a thing so heinous and 
filthy. But, blessed be God, “a fountain hath been opened for sin and 
for uncleanness ;” “the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin ;” and all who have believed in Christ sweetly testify in the lan- 
guage of the text, “ He hath loved us, and washed us from our sins.” 

This washing or purification is effected first, by the justification of 
their persons. This act consists in absolving them from their obligation 
to suffer the punishment due to their sins, and in elevating them to the 
rights of the innocent, so that they stand in God’s estimation, as regards 
his administration, as if they had never transgressed. 

Secondly, this cleansing is effected by the sanctification of their 
nature. This great work consists in the overthrow of the dominion of 
sin in the heart ; the eradication of all the roots of corruption therein, 
and the shedding abroad of the love of God, as the productive prinei- 
ple of gracious tempers and feelings in the soul inwardly, and holy 
fruits in the life outwardly. Such cleansing is indispensable to our 
eternal felicity in a future state. 

And let us briefly notice the means employed in effecting this salvation, 
“his own blood.” The inspired writers of the New Testament invaria- 
bly direct us to the blood of Christ, as the basis and medium of the be- 
stowment of all spiritual blessings. Scarcely would the apostles even 
mention any saving benefit, without referring to the blood of Christ as 
the medium of its communication. Ifa sinner be justified before God; 
if his polluted conscience be purged; if he be redeemed from his vain 
conversation ; if the soul be raised to a high state of perfection, it is 
through the blood of Christ that he obtains these invaluable benefits. 
If we obtain victory over the powers of hell; if our garments be white 
in heaven; and if we be privileged to join the redeemed throng on the 
hills of the heavenly Canaan, the burden of our anthem, in celestial 
rapture, will be, “ Unto him that hath loved us and washed us from our 
sins, be glory and dominion forever.” The meaning evidently is, that all 
the merits of our salvation concentrate in the blood or the atoning Sâ- 
crifice of Christ. 

2. Let us notice the high honor to which they are promoted : “and 
hath made us kings and priests unto God and his Father.” 

They are made kings. To possess a kingdom is the highest grandéur 
known among men. Kings oecupy a higher position than their friends ; 
they are generally este worthy of high respect, and universal 
obedience; but how insignificant is this earthly glory, when contrasted 
with the honor conferred on believers. Genuine Christians may, with 
propriety, be called kings on account of their exalted character, Their 
souls are delivered from the dominion of sin by the elevated principles 
of holiness; they sway the scepter of righteousness over their own 
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lusts; they oppose all the hostile attacks of Satan and the world; they 
act worthy of the royalty of their nature and the nobility of their 
birth, 

Think again of the immensity of their possessions. All things are 
theirs—the earth and its fullness are at their service; life, with all its 
advantages, is theirs—“ things present and things to come.” Christ and 
God, with all their excellences, are theirs. In virtue of their union with 
Christ, they are made one with him—“the Lord of glory.” They are 
of noble birth, being “born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man; but of God.” The world does not discern the 
height of their glory now ; nevertheless the period is approaching when 
their exalted state will be exhibited and recognized in the presence of 
the whole universe of intelligences. 

They are promoted to the sacred office of priests. They are a 
holy priesthood ; separated from the world, and consecrated to the 
service and glory of God. They have an unction from the Holy One, 
and under its influence they live and act for God. Like the priests of 
old, they are admitted into the immediate presence of God, and main- 
tain a near communion with him. They are not satisfied with a mere 
approach to the altar of God—the symbol and medium of the manifest- 
ation of the divine presence :—but they “ come unto God their exceed- 
ing joy.” They have “boldness to enter into the Holiest by the blood 
of Jesus; by a new and living way, which he hath consecrated for us 
through the vail; that is to say, his flesh.” They minister in holy 
things, and offer “spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ.” 

Like the priests of old, they are maintained by that which made atone- 
ment. Their fullness is in Christ; he is their altar, and “his flesh is 
meat, indeed, and his blood is drink, indeed.” 

Not only are they kings and priests, but they sustain these high and 
sacred offices in relation “to God and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” They are kings in the empire whose supreme governor is Jeho- 
vah; they are priests in that temple, where he only is acknowledged as 
the supreme object of praise and adoration. 


III. Let us now proceed to consider thethird division of the text : The 
fervid aseription of praise to Christ as the author and finisher of our salva- 
tion, “ Unto him—be the glory and dominion forever and ever, Amen.” 

The term “glory,” in its first and principal meaning, signifies that 
which constitutes the grandeur, splendor, and excellence of any object. 
In this sense it is here aseribed to Christ; because every thing that is 
excellent, amiable, and exalted, in the greatest fullness, and the highest 
perfection, is to be obtained in and through him; wherefore he ought to 
be magnified and praised. 

The term “ dominion” imports supremacy and power. We are assured 
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by the prophet Isaiah, that, “of the increase of his government and 
peace, there shall be no end.” 

The praise ascribed to the Saviour in the text, includes, 

1. The great admiration and love which overwhelm the minds of be- 
lievers, in contemplating the majesty and glory of redeeming love. 
These feelings of wonder and affection are not the emotions of a dark 
and ignorant mind; but the result of sound knowledge of, and indisput- 
able interest in, its benefits. Every thing connected with the subject 
under consideration, is eminently suited to awaken such feelings of ador- 
ation. The love of Christ surpasseth knowledge; the plan of salvation 
is a system replete with stupendous wonders—love without end, and 
grace beyond degree 

When believers contemplate the depth, height, length, and breadth ot 
Christ’s love, they can not help exelaiming in adoring and admiring 
praises, “to him be the glory,” ete. That love must be exceedingly 
deep which brought down the Son of God from the throne of glory into 
the manger at Bethlehem—from the bosom of the Father to his pros- 
trating agony in the garden of Gethsemane—from a state of dominion 
in glory to the sleep of death in Joseph’s new tomb. The love of Christ 
must be incomprehensibly deep and high when it “ raiseth the poor out 
of the dust, and lifteth the needy out of the dunghill, and setteth them 
with princes, even the princes of his people.” Its depth and height are 
immeasurable. Itisso deep as to reach lower than the depth of the 
misery to which divine wrath has threatened to plunge the sinner; 
and so high as to raise him to a state of the most elevated and exguisite 
honor and happiness, of which a creature is capable. No wonder, then, 
that believers break forth in admiring acclamations, saying, “ To him be 
the glory and dominion forever and ever, Amen.” 

9. The praise ascribed to Christ in the text, includes a powerful and 
an absorbing desire that his love and its blessed influences should be 
known and felt throughout the world. “ Unto him that hath loved us” 
to him be ascribed the highest glory, dominion, and adoration—and to 
him be presented the lowest submission by every human heart through- 
out the world, and that forever and ever, Amen, 

It is the incumbent duty of all those who have believed in the Saviour 
— those who have realized the tokens of his love—those who have been 
washed in his blood—those who have been made kings and priests 
through his merits, to manifest their exalted privileges and their exguis- 
ite happiness, and to declare the inestimable value of an interest in Christ, 
not only in word but in action, by a holy and devoted life, 

Again, all those who sincerely love the Saviour, fervently desire that 
others should feel the same emotions of love. Such heavenly principle 
can not be concealed in the heart. In whatever heart the living spark 
exists, it is sure to show itself on the lips and in the life of its possessor. 
And I am happy to tell you, that this holy and heaven-born principle will 
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ultimately fill every heart, every family, every country, nay, the whole 
world, and under its sweet influences men will invariably love one 
another, and the earth will appear as one of the heavenly mansions. For 
this every true Christian earnestly prays, in the language of the sweet 
singer of Israel, “ Let the whole earth be filled with his glory,” Amen 
and Amen. 

3. The praise ascribed to the Saviour in the text, forms a specimen of 
the adoration presented to him by the church on earth; but which will 
be more perfectly offered by the redeemed throng in heaven. “do 
ef y bydo y gogoniant,” or “to him be the glory.” Let us magnify 
Christ our Saviour; let us pay our tribute of regard and gratitude at the 
foot of his glorious throne, and in offering up our thanksgiving, let us 
humbly acknowledge his infinite Majesty. “To him be—the dominion.” 
Let us kneel in the dust before his original, exalted, and unlimited au- 
thority, by which all things in the natural and moral world, in time and 
eternity, are ruled and governed. Let us dread the Almighty arm which 
sustains this high authority. 'To his power we owe all our spiritual tri- 
umphs, and to his dominion all our heavenly possessions are due. Let 
us give him the glory of all that we are, and all we possess. “To him— 
forever and ever,” when all the eras of time will be entirely swallowed 
up into the immense circle of eternity. When the soul, which in its 
present garment of flesh, is alarmed at the vicissitudes of an unstable 
earth, shall, after witnessing the general conflagration of the material 
world, stand in the immediate presence of the Divine glory, with ineffa- 
ble joy for countless ages, then, amid all the unutterable felicity, 
and the inconceivable and unending purity and glory, Calvary and the ' 
Cross shall never, never be forgotten—the source of all celestial bliss 
and glory. No! no! The song of praise will, forever and ever, con- 
tinue the same: 


‘Mid the chorus of the skies, 
"Mid the angelic lyres above, 
Hark! their songs melodious rise, 
Songs of praise to Jesus’ love.” 


Let us heartily consecrate ourselves to the service of the Redeemer, and 
he will promote us to all the honor and felicity of heaven. May this be 
our happy lot; and let the reader, as well as the writer, say, Amen, and 
Amen. 
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